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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  the  object  throughout  the  whole  of  this  work  to 
produce  a  manual  of  the  details  of  Practical  Surgery,  which  shall, 
in  some  degree,  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  Student,  as  well 
as  of  the  Surgeon  already  engaged  in  practice,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  volume  may  prove  of  some  value  to  both  parties. 

All  hypothetical  doctrines  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  alluded  to  only  when  they  have  afforded  palpable  illustra- 
tion of  certain  methods  of  practice.  The  prevailing  custom  of 
interspersing  surgical  works  with  scraps  of  Physiology  has  been 
dispensed  with  as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  subject,  besides  being  too  extensive  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  manner,  forms  only  a  part  of  that  extended 
education  on  which  a  scientific  knowledge  of  Surgery  can  alone 
be  based.  For  the  same  reasons,  too,  the  sciences  of  Chemistry, 
PhariAacy,  Materia  Medica,  and  others,  which  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  medical  study,  have  scarcely  been  referred  to ; — ^not 
because  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  but  because 
each,  in  a  manner,  forms  a  separate  department  of  that  system  of 
instruction  which  belongs  alike  to  the  Physician  and  the  Surgeon, 
and  which  every  properly  qualified  medical  man  must  have  pursued 
ere  he  becomes  a  recognised  practitioner. 

The  mode  of  investigating  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  each  part 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  of  value  to  those  who  may  wish  to  refresh 
their  knowledge; — elementary  details  have,  in  general,  been 
omitted,  and  the  descriptions  have  been  arranged  more  with  a 
view  to  encourage  ocular  inspection  than  to  facilitate  the  preva- 
lent, baneful,  and  schoolboy  system  of  acquiring  names  from 
printed  lessons, — a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  totally  worthless 
to  the  Practical  Surgeon :  no  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
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that  laboured  style  of  certain  treatises  on  surgicM  anatomy,  which, 
in  describing  lainute  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  regions  has,  it  is 
feared,  induced  the  Sti^nt  to  suppose  that  these  imaginary,  or,  at 
best,  artificial  lines,  ara  of  eteal  in^Auicc  with  n^  relative  posi- 
tion s^d  appearance  of  Ih^ organs  and  texture^  themselves. 

The^  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  such  as  hat  beat  thought 
most  desirable/  In  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was  found  thai 
unless  such  a  section  as  that  which  has  been  named  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Practical  Surgery"  were  given,  there  would  be  a  series  of 
repetitions  elsewhere,  which  could  not  have  been  avoided.  The 
section  in  question  is,  like  the  others,  devoted  ahnost  exclusively  to 
practical  details,  and  the  author  hopes  that  it  will  be  taken  in  this 
Ught  alone  by  the  Student  and  all  who  may  look  into  these  pages, — 
for,  strictly  speaking,  the  true  elements  of  Practical  Surgery  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  a  complete  system  of  education. 

Each  subject  has  been  treated  according  to  the  author's  estima- 
tion of  its  utility  and  importance,  and  this  estimation  has  been 
founded  partly  on  his  own  education,  partly  on  the  writings  of 
others,  but  more  particularly  on  his  experience  among  pupils, 
among  surgeons  of  his  own  age,  and  among  his  seniors  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  has  assumed  that  his  personal  opportunities  have 
been  such  as  to  entitle  him,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  to  illustrate  his 
precepts  by  his  own  practice,  although  he  must  here  express  a  hope, 
that  in  the  following  pages  he  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  work  has  necessarily  prevented  notice 
being  taken  of  many  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  the  Practical 
Surgeon,  and  also  of  those  historical  details  which  some  might 
desire.  While  the  author  cannot  but  regret  the  omissions,  he 
trusts  that,  in  some  degree,  they  will  be  compensated  for  in  other 
respects,  and  that  few  of  his  readers  will  be  without  thait  admirable 
emporium  of  surgical  lore,  "  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,"  or  the 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Surgery,"  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  in  which 
they  will  find  all  that  may  be  desired  on  such  topics. 

The  present  work  has  not  been  produced  to  compete  with  any 
already  before  the  profession, — the  arrangement, — the  manner  in 
which  the  subjects  have  been  treated,  and  the  illustrations,  are  all 
difierent  from  any  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  elementary  systems  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Liston,  Mr.  Syme,  Mr. 
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Lizarsy  and  that  excellent  epitome  by  Mr.  Druitt.  It  may  with 
more  propriety  be  likened  to  the  "Operative  Surgery"  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  and  that  of  Mr.  Averill — ^both  excellent  in  iheir  day, 
or  the  more  modern  productions  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  the  "  Prac- 
tical Surgery"  of  Mr.  Listen,  which  are  so  well  known,  and  so 
justly  appreciated,  that  no  praise  of  the  author  of  the  following 
pages  can  possibly  add  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
There  are  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume,  however,  which  none 
of  these  gentlemen  have  noticed,  and  the  author  is  sufficiently  san- 
guine to  entertain  the  idea,  that  his  work  may,  in  some  degree,  as- 
sume that  relative  position  in  British  Surgery,  which  the  classical 
volumes  of  Velpeau  and  Malgaigne  occupy  on  the  Continent. 

With  many  imperfections  of  which  he  is  himself  conscious,  and 
doubtless  many  more  which  he  has  overlooked,  the  author  ventures 
to  hope  that  the  good,  if  any,  may  be  put  against  the  bad,  and  that 
the  result  will  be,  that  he  has  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the 
advancement  of  a  profession  to  which  he  has  been  devotedly  at- 
tached for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  author  feels  assured  that  the  illustrations  will  in  every  respect 
sustain  the  high  character  which  the  Messrs.  Bagg  have  already 
secured  for  their  beautiful  and  useful  art,  and  he  cannot  find  language 
sufficiently  expressive  of  his  own  estimation  of  the  artistical  skill 
and  professional  knowledge  of  Mr.  William  Bagg,  by  whom  the 
drawings  have  been  executed. 

For  most  of  the  designs  the  author  is  himself  responsible,  and  for 
others  he  has  been  indebted  to  the  diagrams  left,  for  the  use  of  the 
chair  which  he  has  the  honour  to  occupy,  by  his  predecessors  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Amott. 

To  many  friends  he  has  to  offer  thanks  for  valuable  communica- 
tions and  assistance,  among  whom  he  may  mention  Sir  (^eorge 
BallingaU,  Mr.  Lizars,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  A.  Miller,  Dr.  Handyside, 
Mr.  Groodsir,  Mr.  Norman,  I)r.  Machardy,  Mr.  Elliot,  his  former 
pupils  Dr.  Dods  (Connaughl  Rangers,)  Dr.  George  Williamson 
(Fort  Pitt,)  Dr.  Richard  Mackenzie,  and  in  an  especial  manner  to 
his  present  assistant,  Mr.  Robert  Storks,  whose  services  have 
greatly  contributed  to  lessen  the  labours  attendant  on  the  author's 
task. 

8,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
1st  October,  1842. 


PREFACE  OP  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 

The  Practical  Surgery  of  Mr.  Fergusson  is  80  well  adapted  to 
the  present  wants  of  the  American  student  and  practitioner,  that 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  it  to  their  notice.  The 
work  is  at  once  clear  and  concise  in  its  style,  strictly  practical  in 
its  contents,  and  the  wood-cuts  illustrating  it,  which  have  been 
admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  are  remarkable  for  their  spirit 
and  accuracy.  The  matter  added  by  the  Editor  is  enclosed  in 
brackets,  and  will  be  found  to  have  reference,  principally,  to  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  more  common  surgical  affections,  or  to 
operations  done  by  his  own  countrymen  which  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  notice.  , 

443  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
March  6th,  1843. 
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SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 


PART  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  elem£:nts  of  practical  surgery. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SUHGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHACTICAL  SUHOBHY. 

The  inseparable  connexion  between  Practical  Surgery  and  Sur- 

S'cal  Anatomy,  induces  me  so  to  associate  these  two  subjects  in 
e  following  pages,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  full  scope  and 
efiect  to  those  objects  and  intentions,  which  influence  me  in  under- 
taking the  arrangement  and  elucidation  of  what  I  have  ventured  to 
term  "  A  System  of  Practical  Surgery." 

The  term  Surgical  Anatomy  is  used  to  express  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  difierent  textures  and  organs  of  the  human  frame,  as  the 
surgeon  finds  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  and  accidents 
which  belong  to  his  department  of  the  profession.  The  term  is 
usually  understood  as  applicable  to  the  parts  in  their  normal  state ; 
but  this  by  no  means  gives  a  sufficiendy  comprehensive  idea  of 
what  the  practical  surgeon  implies  by  Surgical  Anatomy.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  relative  position,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
one  can  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  who 
is  not  conversant  with  the  various  alterations  effected  by  disease 
or  accident,  in  the  appearance,  shape,  and  size,  as  also  with  the 
differences  in  relative  position,  occasioned  by  disease,  in  or  near 
any  portion  of  the  booy.  The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia 
aflords  a  good  illustration  of  these  remarks,  as  it  is  well  known  to 
the  practical  surgeon,  that  the  study  of  the  parts  in  their  natural 
state,  through  which  a  hernia  protrudes,  gives  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  what  is  met  with  during  the  operation.  Perhaps,  before  the 
knife  is  used,  the  skin  and  other  textures  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  may  have  become  inflamed  and  swollen, — infiltrated  with 
serum  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  and  consequently  much  altered  from 
their  more  healthy  condition :  even  under  more  ordinary  circum- 
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stances  where  hiflammauon  has  not^  yet  attaekea  those  textures, 
the  skin,  fasciae,  and  openings  ar^  all  very  different  icom  the  usual 
appearances  met  with  in  the  dissecting-room:  the  hernial  sac  on 
many  occasions  bears  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  bowels  generally  present  few  traces  of  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  healthy  condition. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  elements  of  Surgical  Anatomy  can 
only  be  acquired  by  application  to  the  healthy  frame,  and  that  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  can  never  be  obtained  without  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  disease  and  accident.  In  some  rare  instances, 
as  for  the  perform?ince  of  certain  amputations,  or  ligature  of  main 
arteries,  (operations  generally  done  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
disease,)  a  knowledge  of  healthy  anatomy  is  what  is  chiefly  required 
by  the  operator ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  when  a 
practitioner's  knowledge  of  Surgical  Anatomy  is  called  into  requi- 
sition, there  is  a  necessity  that  it  should  be  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  is  required  merely  for  the  appreciation  of  healthy  textures. 

From  what  I  have  stated,  then,  it  will  appear,  that  I  include 
a  certain  amount  of  knowlec^e  of  what  is  termed  Pathological 
Anatomy  in  my  definition  of  Surmcal  Anatomy ;  and  I  need  not 
here  do  more  than  simply  state,  mat  I  cannot  believe  any  one  to 
possess  a  competent  acquaintance  with  either  of  these  two  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  who  is  not  conversant  with  what  is  termed 
Descriptive  or  Elementary,  and  also  with  General  Anatomy. 

Having  this  extended  view  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  I  shall  in  the 
following  pases,  when  I  deem  the  subject  of  much  importance,  not 
confine  my  descriptions  to  the  healthy  parts  alone,  but  shall  occa- 
sionally digress,  wnen  I  think  I  can  do  so  with  advantage.  Indeed, 
without  a  constant  reference  to  injuries  and  surgical  diseases,  I  can- 
not conceive  it  possible  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  Surgical  Anatomy 
with  much  practical  efficiency. 

Under  the  term  Practical  Surgery,  I  shall  include  the  symptoms 
of  disease  and  injury,  the  principles  and  objects  of  treatment,  and 
such  medicinal  means  of  cure  as  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  surgery ;  and  under  what  is  commonly  called  Operative 
Surgery,  I  shall  describe  not  only  those  operations  which  are  per- 
formed with  cutting  instruments,  but  also  the  various  duties  required 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  as  in  the  setting  of  fractured  bones, 
reduction  of  dislocations,  application  of  bandages,  and  other  mani- 
pulations of  Practical  Surgery. 


CHAPTER  11. 

INSTRUMENTS,  DISSECTIONS,  AND  OPEBATIONS. 

A  WORK  professing  the  views,  objects,  and  intentions,  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  cannot  be  more  appropriately  commenced 
tlian  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  manner  of  making  those 
dissections,  which  are  necessary  for  the  display  of  surgical  anatomy; 
and,  for  similar  reasons,  some  general  remarks  on  operations  and 
surgical  instruments  and  apparatus,  may  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time. 

For  the  investigation  of  surgical  anatomy,  a  subject  should  be 
selected  on  which  disease  has  not  caused  too  great  emaciation; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  textures  be  obscured  by  an  over- » 
abundance  of  fat  In  the  latter  case  the  parts  cannot  be  displayed 
so  clearly  as  may  be  wished ;  and  in  the  former,  although  they  can 
be  most  distinctly  made  out,  no  very  correct  notion  can  be  formed 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  same  structures,  when  exposed  in  the 
living  body,  as  operations  are  seldom  required  or  performed  on 
individuals  who  are  much  emaciated  by  disease,  being  most  gene- 
rally done  on  those  of  an  average  bulk  of  developement 

In  all  instances,  dissections  and  operations  on  the  subject  should, 
if  possible,  be  performed  with  instruments  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  intended  to  be  used  on  the  living  body.  The  scalpel  is  the 
cutting  instrument  in  the  most  general  use,  and  one  with  a  blade  of 
this  size  and  shape  (fig.  1)  will  be  found  to  answer  most  purposes  to 

Fig.  1. 


which  the  instrument  is  applicable.  The  handle  and  blade  together 
should  be  about  ^x  inches  in  length ;  the  former  of  ebony,  and  the 
latter  of  steel  so  finely  tempered,  that  its  edge  cannot  readily  be 
turned  or  broken.  Ebony  should  always  be  preferred  to  ivory  for 
the  handle,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  slip  in  the  fingers  when  covered 
with  blood  or  moisture  of  any  kind,  and  its  surface  should  be  smooth 
throughout  its  whole  extent  The  blade  and  handle^  should  be  firmly 
joined,  and  the  rivet  pins  should  be  made  of  such  a  material  as  will 
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not  readily  corrode  or  rust  German  silver  is  a  good  metal  for  the 
purpose.  A  stronger  and  more  bulky  instrument  is  preferred  by 
some,  and  others,  again,  occasionally  select  a  smaller  one ;  some 
have  the  cutting  edge  more  convex,  others  less  so ;  a  few  prefer  a 
double  edge,  and  some  choose  the  point  on  a  level  with  the  oack  of 
the  blade.  Each  anatomist  and  surgeon  has  a  taste  of  his  own  in 
these  matters,  and  it  is  of  no  ^at  moment  which  shape  or  size  is 
selected,  provided  he  who  wields  the  instrument  has  the  skill  and 
dexterity  requisite  for  its  proper  application.  With  such  an  instru- 
ment as  is  here  recommended,  I  have  performed  most  of  the  capital 
operations  of  surgery, — from  those  requiring  the  most  careful  dis- 
section, to  the  most  course  that  can  be  imagined ;  from  cutting  on 
large  arteries,  for  hernia,  for  lithotomy,  for  the  removal  of  tumours 
from  important  parts,  to  the  extirpation  of  large  growths  where 
extensive  and  rapid  incisions  have  been  resorted  to :  indeed,  in  case 
of  necessity,  an  instrument  of  this  kind  might  even  be  used  in  ampu- 
tation of  either  extremity ;  but  in  proper  time  I  shall  describe  otters 
which  are  better  adapted  for  the  peculiarities  of  each  operation. 

Fig.  2. 


The  scalpel  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  by 
the  thickest  part  of  the  handle,  with  such  a  degree  of  firmness  only, 
that  its  weight  may  still  be  felt.  Either  of  these  positions  may  be 
resorted  to,  although  the  first  (fig.  2)  is  usually  deemed  best  for 
general  purposes.  The  little  finger  may  be  placed  on  the  neigh- 
Fig.  3. 


bouring  parts,  so  as  to  support  the  hand,  and  assist  in  steadying  it ; 
but  when  extensive  incisions  are  required,  the  instrument  should  be 
laid  on  with  the  hand  unsupported.  The  other  method,  exhibited 
in  the  second  sketch  on  this  page  (fig.  3),  requires  great  steadiness 
naturally,  but  with  practice,  much  ease,  elegance,  and  dexterity, 
may  be  displayed  when  the  knife  is  thus  held,  and  even  the  most 
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minute  diseecUons  may  be  effected  with  the  hand  and  scalpel  in  the 
attitudes  here  represented. 

Many  operations  are  now  performed  with  the  bistouiy,  and  it  will 
be  advan  ageous  to  practise  dissections  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the 
scalpel,  so  that  it  may  be  handled  without  awkwardness  on  the  living 
body.  A  blade  of  the  shape  represented  in  the  next  sketch,  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  fixed  in  a  handle  similar  to  that  of  the 
scalpel,  or  in  such  a  one  that  the  blade  can  shut  like  a  pocket-knife, 
may  be  used  on  these  occasions.  The  instrument  may  be  held  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  scalpel ;  it  is  awkward,  however,  to  do  so 
in  the  manner  exhibited  in 
figure  3,  in  consequence  of  Fig.  4. 

the  fingers  being  so  near     - 
the  point,  and  that  here  re- 
presented (fig.  4),  perhaps. 

combines    more    elegance,  y  ' 

freedom,  and   firmness    of  '      ,'-' 

movement  than  any  other.  ,' 

Whatever  altitude  is  chosen 
at  first,  it  is  necessary,  with 
appropriate  movements  of 
the  fingers  and  wrist,  so 
to  change  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  hand  du- 
ring the  incisions,  that  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be  drawn  to- 
wards the  operator,  or  from  ^ 
him,  at  will.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bistouries 
that  I  shall  apeak  of  aflerwards,  and  both  this  instrument  and  die 
scalpel  require  to  be  held  in  particiUar  attitudes,  which  will  be  most 
advantageously  explained  and  exhibited,  in  describing  the  manner 
of  performing  the  various  operations,  in  which  particular  instru- 
ments and  positions  are  of  consequence. 

Fig.  5. 


In  minute  dissections,  scissors  of  this  shape  will  be  found  of  ser- 
vice, and  as  they  are  frequently  required  in  the  practice  of  sur^ry, 
the  hand  will  thus  become  habituated  to  their  use.    The  shape  in£- 
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cated  in  the  sketch  is  such  as  I  prefer,  and  the  length  should  be 
about  five  inches  and  a  fourth.  It  will  be  afterwards  found  that 
I  seldom  recommend  scissors  for  any  operation  when  the  knife  may 
be  used  instead,  but  they  are  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  almost 
everv  occasion  of  the  kind, — in  catting  ligatures,  stitches,  straps, 
bandages,  and  for  such-like  work  they  are  indispensable:  some 
deem  them  best  adapted  for  certain  operations,  and  I  shall  therefore 
refer  to  them  again  at  fitting  opportunities. 

There  are  various  shapes  of  scissors,  and  for  ordinary  surgical 

Purposes,  I  prefer  another  kind  exhibited  a  few  pages  further  on. 
!*he  straight  blades  and  sharp  points,  represented  in  fig.  5,  are 
best  suited  for  dissecting  purposes. 

In  dissections  or  operations  requiring  cautious  cutting,  the  knife 
should  be  drawn  lightly  and  steadily  along  the  surface,  and  with 
such  force  that  the  textures,  as  they  are  divided,  shall  fall  gently  to 
each  side.  The  pressure  must  be  regulated  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  depth  to  which  it  is  wished  to  carry  the  inci- 
sion, the  nature  of  the  texture  to  be  cut,  the  proximity  of  important 
parts ;  and,  on  most  occasions,  the  instrument  ought  to  be  carried 
along,  as  if  it  were  more  the  intention  to  draw  it  over  the  textures 
than  against  them,  for  the  purpose  of  their  division.  Sometimes  a 
bold  and  free  incision  is  required  through  a  considerable  thickness 
of  parts,  when  a  sawing  motion  of  the  hand  is  of  advantage ;  but 
in  general,  if^  the  knife  be  sufficiently  fine  in  the  edge,  and  dexte- 
rously drawn  along,  the  textures  will  be  readily  separated  without 
much  apparent  rudeness,  or  without  the  appearance  of  scratching, 
as  if  a  pin  was  used  instead  of  a  sharp-edged  weapon. 

It  may  appear  supererogatory  to  state,  that  the  knife  should,  with 
few  exceptions,  be  held  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  proper  to  mention 
this,  however,  as  some,  on  the  often  quoted  authonty  of  Celsus,  con- 
tend that  the  surgeon  should  be  as  dexterous  with  the  left  hand  as 
with  the  right ;  affirming,  that  he  should  do  all  the  operations  of 
surgery  as  well  with  the  one  as  the  other.  To  me  it  has  always 
appeared  that  this  may  not  have  been  the  meaning  of  that  distin- 

Siished  authority,  nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  requisite  on  the  part  of 
e  surgeon,  that  he  should  use  the  knife  as  dexterously  with  the 
left  hand  as  with  the  right  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  dissect  occa- 
sionally with  the  left  hand ;  but  there  are  few  wno  will  attain  the 
same  command  over  it  as  over  the  opposite  one.  From  infancy  we 
apply  each  hand  to  special  purposes ;  the  left  hand  has  its  peculiar 
duties  to  perform  whilst  the  other  is  engaged, — it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  right ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  this  seems 
to  me  all  that  is  necessary;  for  it  appears  as  absurd  to  expect 
ambidexterity  with  him,  as  it  would  be  to  expect,  or  recommend 
it,  with  the  painter,  sculptor,  or  common  mechanic.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  surgeon  who  possessed  equal  power  and  grace  in  either 
hand,  nor  do  I  consider  that  the  efficient  practice  of  his  art  requires 
that  kind  of  dexterity  possessed  by  the  juggler,  who  tosses  his 
daggers,  and  catches  them  again  as  they  twirl  through  the  air,  as 
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freely  with  the  one  hand  as  with  the  other,  and  with  whom  the  move- 
ments of  each  hand  are,  on  such  occasions,  of  necessity,  nearly  alike. 
In  all  instances  where  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand 
can  be  used  to  put  the  parts,  about  to  be  divided,  on  the  stretch, 
they  should  be  preferred  to  the  forceps.    In  minute  dis- 
sections the  latter  instrument  is  in  general  use,  although,      ^e-  ^ 
with  a  little  practice,  great  nicety  and  firmness  may  be 
acquired  with  the  thumb  and  finger  used  as  a  forceps. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  forceps  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented in  this  sketch  (fig.  6),  will  be  found  generally 
useful ;  they  should  be  between  four  and  five  inches  in 
length,  and  where  the  free  ends  of  the  blade  meet,  the 
surfaces  should  be  grooved  obliquely,  so  as  to  fit  accu- 
rately into  each  other.     The  points  should  be  rounded, 
and  of  considerable  breadth ;  and  whilst  capable,  from 
being  thus  shaped  and  nicely  fitted,  of  seizing  the  most 
minute  objects,  they  may,  when  required,  grasp  others 
of  greater  size,  and  secure  tliem  firmly.     This  con- 
struction of  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  slender  and  dangerously  sharp  extremity, 
which  I  see  in  many  of  the  instruments  which  come 
under  my  frequent  notice.     The  spring  in  the  blades 
should  not  be  very  strong,  as  the  hand  would  speedily 

fet  fatigued.  In  dissection  this  instrument  is  usually 
eld  between  the  thumb  and  fore  and  middle  finger  of 
the  left  hand ;  but  it  is  often  used  in  the  right  during 
operations,  in  securing  arteries,  from  the  greater  faci- 
lity in  manipulating  with  this  hand. 

A  variety  of  hooks,  sharp  or  blunt  at  the  point,  may  be  used  in 
place  of  forceps,  but  the  latter  is  generally  preferred.     In  dissec- 
tions the  chain  hooks  here  represented  (fig.  "J) 
will  often  be  found  of  service ;  but  if  the  parts  %■  '■ 

can  be  ,put  on  the  stretch  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  or  between  the  forceps  and  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand  (the  instrument  being  held 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger),  their  use 
had  better  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  fingers 
often  get  scratched  with  their  points.  Instead 
of  these,  a  hook  fised  in  a  handle  like  that  of 
a  scalpel,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  8,  may  be  had 
recourse  to;  its  point  it  will  be  observed  is 
^larp,  and  it  is  often  of  advantage  to  have  it 
so,  whilst  on  other  occasions  a  blunt  point  is 
to  be  preferred,  such  as  in  fig.  0,  and  either  of 
than  may  be  single,  as  they  are  here  repre- 
sented, or  double,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  10.  The 
hooks  set  in  handles  are  mostly  used  during 
operations,  and  then  they  are  held  by  assistants;  they  t 
service  in  keeping  parts  out  of  the  way  of  the  surgeon,  and  there 
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are  few  operations  in  which  they  can  be  dispensed  with.  They 
take  up  less  room  than  fingers  on  the  edge  of  a  wound,  and  gene- 
rally hold  the  parts  more  securely.  Slips  of  copper  bent  at  the 
points,  or  flat  pieces  of  wood,  are  sometimes  used  for  simitar  pur- 
poses, as,  for  example,  in  holding  asunder  the  edges  of  the  wounds 
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which  are  required  for  ligature  of  the  large  arteries  at  the  root  of 
the  neck,  or  in  the  pelvis. 

When  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
has  been  attained,  by  frequent  dissections,  the  operations  of  surgery 
should  then  be  performed  on  other  subjects.  The  cutting  instru- 
ments, above  referred  to,  are  now  in  general  to  be  used  in  a  more 
firee  and  bold  style  than  in  ordinary  dissection,  and  more  extensive 
movements  are  required  in  the  hand  and  arm,  though  occasionally 
the  operator  has  to  proceed  with  as  much  caution  as  if  making  tte 
most  minute  dissection  on  the  dead  subject  There  cannot  oe  a 
ffrealer  mistake  in  a  young  surgeon's  education,  than  to  commence 
the  performance  of  operations  before  he  has  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  If  he  enters  into  practice  without  such 
knowledge,  he  can  neither  operate  with  safety  to  his  patient  nor 
satisfaction  to  himself;  aU  must  be  hap-hazard ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  in  prosecuting  his  dissections,  he  takes  the  surest  way  of 
acquiring  that  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  hands  and  instruments, 
which  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  him  afterwards  in  the  ordinary 
performance  of  his  professional  avocations ;  and  here  I  do  not  so 
much  allude  to  the  performance  of  capital  operations,  as  to  the 
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more  common  manipulations  required  in  bloodletting,  bandaging, 
dressing  sores,  opening  abscesses,  and  the  numerous  little  manual 
proceedings  which  constitute  the  routine  of  surgical  practice,  and 
which,  though  seldom  named  as  "  operations,"  should  be  deemed 
as  characteristic  of  good  practical  surgery,  as  the  dexterous  removal 
of  a  limb,  or  the  rapid  and  successful  extraction  of  a  stone  from  the 
bladder. 

In  the  performance  of  many  operations,  as  well  as  in  certain 
dissections,  a  saw  is  necessary,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  use  it  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  it  will  be  well  to  practise  with  it  on  wood 
or  bones,  the  latter  being  preferable  when  they  can  be  procured  in 
sufficient  abundance ;  for  it  is  not  by  sawing  through  the  bones  of 
one  or  two  extremities  merely  that  a  dexterous  use  of  this  instru- 
ment can  be  acquired.  The  common  dove-tail  saw  is  that  best 
fitted  for  general  purposes.  One  with  the  blade  about  nine  inches 
long  and  two  and  a  half  deep,  exclusive  of  the  back,  will  serve  on 
almost  all  occasions  on  which  a  saw  is  required.  I  prefer  a  handle, 
such  as  is  here  exhibited  (fig.  11)  on  a  diminished  scale,  similar  in 

Fig.  11. 
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shape  to  that  used  by  the  cabinet-maker,  made  of  ebony,  and  of  such 
a  size  that  it  can  be  firmly  grasped  by  three  fingers,  whilst  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  are  placed  parallel,  on  a  level 
with  its  upper  margin,  to  keep  it  steady.  The  blade  F%- 12. 

should  be  sufficiently  firm  not  to  bend  on  the  ap- 
plication of  moderate  force ;  the  teeth  should  be 
about  this  size  (fig.  12),  and  well  set  out,  so  as  to 
make  such  a  breadth  of  groave  as  will  allow  the 
blade  to  move  in  it  with  tacility.  In  using  this  instrument,  it  should 
be  held  in  the  right  hand,  as  above  directed,  the  part  of  the  serrated 
margin  nearest  the  hand  should  be  placed  on  the  bone,  and  by 
drawing  it  steadily  backwards,  a  slight  groove  will  be  made ; 
it  shoind  then  be  push^  forwards,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  such 
movements,  extending  on  each  occasion  nearly  the  length  of  the 
blade,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  force  and  rapidity,  a  bone,  the 
femur,  for  example,  may  be  cut  through  in  a  few  seconds.  There 
are  varieties  of  saws,  which  I  shall  speak  of  afterwards,  as  being 
better  adapt^  for  particular  operations,  and  I  shall  then  also 
describe  the  manner  in  which  these,  as  well  as  that  now  alluded  to, 
are  to  be  applied  and  used  for  each  special  purpose. 
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The  cutting  forceps  (fig.  13)  may  be  used  for  the  removal  of  por- 
tions of  bones,  when  the  saw  cannot  be  readily  applied ;  and  in 
'  some  instances,  as  in  excision  of  portions  of  the  jaws. 

Fig,  13.  this  instrument  may  be  substituted  with  great  advan- 
tage; there  is  but  little  skill  required  in  using  it* 
strength  of  hand  being  the  chief  requisite.  The  cut- 
ting edges  are  brought  together  by  compressing  the 
handles  betwixt  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  pres- 
sure should  be  forcible  and  steady,  and  on  no  accouDt 
should  there  be  any  shaking  or  twisting  of  the  han- 
dles. In  partial  amputations  of  the  fingers  or  toes, 
hand  or  fool,  it  may  on  all  occasions  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  the  saw.  I  have  even  divided  the  femur 
with  it  on  the  young  subject ;  though  the  saw  ought 
to  be  preferred  for  the  large  bones  in  amputations  of 
the  extremities. 

For  the  removal  of  diseased  or  dead  portions  of 

bone,  when  the  neighbouring  healthy  bone  requires 

to  be  cut,  it  may  entirely  supersede  the  common  saw, 

or  the  more  complicated  one,  termed  the  chain-saw. 

Indeed,  though  this  is  a  somewhat  ancient  surgical 

instrument  (for  it  was  figured  by  Scultetus  nearly 

two  hundred  years  ago),  and  though  it  had  become 

in  a  manner  obsolete  till  within  these  thirty  years, 

I  know  of  no  single  instrument  whose  rcintroduction 

to  practice  in  modern  times  has  conferred  a  greater 

boon  on  the  operating  surgeon ;  and  for  this  I  believe  we  are  solely 

indebted  to  Mr.  Listnn,  whose  example  in  using  it  has  been  most 

extensively  followed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  race  of 

operating  surgeons. 

The  usual  length  of  the  instrument  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches ; 
but  it  may  vary  in  size  according  to  circumstances.  The  blades 
behind  the  joint  should  be  very  strong,  so  that  they  will  neither  bend 
nor  break  with  the  strength  of  the  hand ;  the  cutting  edges  should 
be  sharp,  and  come  nearly  in  contact  when  the  handles  are  shut ; 
and  they  should  be  finely  tempered  also,  so  as  not  to  be  readily 
turned  or  broken.  When  about  to  be  used,  the  flat  surface  of  tlie 
blades  should  be  placed  nearest  the  healthy  parts,  and  if  sufiicient 
force  be  exerted,  the  cut  surface  looks  as  level  as  if  made  with  a 
saw.  In  a  hard  bone,  such  as  the  lower  jaw,  or  in  the  tibia  when 
it  is  required  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  hard  part  of  the  shall,  as 
in  compound  fractures,  I  believe  this  instrument  breaks  the  bone  at 
the  part  where  it  is  applied;  in  softer  bones  it  partly  bruises,  as 
well  as  cuts.  Some  theorists  have  objected  to  its  use  from  the 
latter  circumstance  (bruising) ;  but  on  no  occasion,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  this  instrument  produced  nwre  serious  consequences  on 
the  remaining  portion  of  bone,  than  the  saw  might  have  dcme,  had 
it  been  used  mstead. 
Besides  the  shape  of  cutting  forceps  represented  in  the  sketch  on 
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the  preceding  page,  I  hare  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  others  more  conveniently  adapted  for  particular  puiposes: 
sometimes  I  have  found  that  when  the  blades  were  curved  \n  this 
manner  (fig,  14)  at  the  point,  I  could  effect  with  them  what  I  could 
not  with  the  straight  ones;  and  in  other  instances  I  have  had 
reason  to  be  much  satigfied  with  the  bends  as  here  exhibited 
(figs.  15, 16).  I  have  other  shapes,  loo,  most  of  them  being  derived 
from  the  same  "  Armamentarium,"  but  these  I  have  found  most 
generally  useful  in  all  the  ordinary  operations  on  bones. 

Fig.  U.  Fig.  15.  Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 


The  gouge  (fig.  17)  is  an  instrument  which,  I  imagine,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  overlooked  by  the  modem  surgeon ;  but  I  can- 
not here  omit  giving  it  a  full  measure  of  praise.  It  was  used  by  the 
Moreaus  in  the  excisions  of  carious  joints  which  they  performed,  and 
has  been  recommended  by  various  authorities ;  yet  I  have  seldom 
seen  it  in  the  surgeon's  hands.  In  operations  for  necrosis  and  caries 
I  deem  it  quite  indispensable,  more  particularly  for  the  latter ;  and 
the  amount  of  good  which  I  have  seen  accrue  Irom  its  use  in  my 
own  practice,  leads  me  to  give  it  the  strongest  approbation  as  a 
most  useful  surgical  instrument.  Cases  will  be  referred  to  in  after 
parts  of  this  work,  when  its  efficacy  in  operations  for  caries  of  the 
tarsal  bones,  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  articular  surfaces 
of  several  of  the  large  bones,  will  be  fully  exemplified.  The  instru- 
ment which  I  generally  use  is  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
including  handle  and  blade,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  and  sharp- 
ened at  the  point  like  a  turner's  gouge.  Both  handle  and  blade  are 
short,  to  enable  me  to  rest  my  hand  cm  the  surface  near  where  the 
instrument  is  applied,  and  thus  prevent  any  sudden  plunge,  such  as 
might  happen  were  it  of  greater  length.  The  round  handle  is  kept 
in  the  palm,  whilst  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  directs  the  scooping 
movements. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  dissection,  the  arteries  should  be  filled 
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with  a  coarse  injection  of  tallow  and  venmlion,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  composi- 
tion runs  sufficiently  minute  to  fill  all  the  vessels  of  much  surgical 
importance,  and  keeps  well  in  a  dried  preparation,  should  it  be 
thought  desirable  to  fHrepare  any  of  the  parts  in  this  manner,  after 
the  vessels  have  been  dissected :  but  if  the  dissector  be  already  a 
little  familiar  with  the  parts,  they  will  appear  more  as  they  are  met 
with  in  the  living  body,  if  the  arteries  are  not  thus  distended,  and 
the  veins  being  usually  filled  with  dark  blood,  there  never  can  be 
much  difiiculty  in  detecting  them. 

The  body  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  teble,  of  a  convenient  height, 
and  in  a  good  light  Before  using  the  knife,  the  contour  of  each 
part  should  be  carefully  studied ;  the  prominences  of  bone  and  muscle 
should  be  looked  at  and  fingered,  and  each  joint  should  be  examined, 
and  put  through  its  movements.  These  matters  are  too  generally 
neglected  in  the  dissecting-rooms,  and  I  know  of  no  exercise,  or 
minor  part  of  education,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  will  be  more 
useful  to  the  young  surgeon,  in  enabling  him  to  detect  distortion, 
whether  from  disease  or  accident  Both  eyes  and  fingers  may  be 
advantageously  exercised  on  these  occasions :  with  the  former  we 
can  detect  the  most  conspicuous  deviations  from  nature;  but,  to 
make  assurance  **  doubly  sure,"  we  in  general  use  the  latter  also ; 
indeed,  in  all  instances,  where  accurate  examination  is  requisite, 
we  must  use  the  fingers,  and  by  the  touch  we  can  often  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  important  circumstances,  of  which  we  might  other- 
wise be  ignorant :  we  should  so  use  both  in  the  practice  of  surgery, 
as  to  be  able  to  make  out  the  cause  of  ophthalmia  to  be  an  eyelash 
in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  symptoms  of  ileus  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  small  hernial  tumour, — too  minute 
to  be  discerned  by  the  eye,  but  sufiiciently  lai^e  to  be  detected  with 
the  fingers.  Mistakes  occasionally  happen  on  these  points,  (I  have 
known  them  both,)  and  it  is  notorious  that  a  common  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder-joint  has  often  been  detected  by  a  glance  or  touch  by 
one  individual,  when  it  had  not  been  discovered  by  another  who 
had  previously  examined  the  case,  but  who  had  been  devoid  of  the 
"  tactus  erudituSy**  which  is  considered  so  essential  to  the  efiicient 
practice  of  surgery,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  which,  a  due  attention 
to  the  above  hints  will  in  no  small  degree  contribute. 

It  will  also  be  well  before  commencing,  to  have  made  some 
arrangements  as  to  the  chief  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the  dissec- 
tion. A  previous  knowledge  of  descriptive  anatomy,  and  what  the 
dissector  may  already  know  of  surgery,  will  enable  him  to  arrange 
some  convenient  plan :  a  woric  on  anatomy  or  surgery  may  be  con- 
sulted, but  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  following  pages,  every 
care  has  been  taken  to  point  out  the  manner  of  displaying  each  part 
to  the  greatest  advantage  for  surgical  purposes. 

The  dissection  may  now  be  commenced,  and  pursued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  object  in  view.  It  is  a  good  general  rule,  in  prose- 
cuting surgical  anatomy,  to  cut  away  as  few  textures  as  possible, 
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azid  to  displace  no  structure  until  its  relations  to  the  neighbouring 
organs  have  been  fully  examined.  In  order  to  examine  deep-seated 
parts,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  aside,  or  cut  away,  those  that  lie  over 
them;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  removing,  or  even 
turning  them  aside  to  any  great  extent,  cannot  be  done  on  the 
living  body ;  and  the  more,  therefore,  that  a  person  accustoms  him- 
self to  look  at  deep-seated  textures  with  the  surrounding  parts  in 
as  near  proximity  as  circumstances  will  permit,  so  much  the  more 
readily  will  the  same  individual  expose  such  textures,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  reach  them,  on  the  Uving  body. 

It  will  be  of  consequence  to  become  familiar  with  many  deep- 
seated  tissues  by  touch  as  well  as  by  sight,  and  the  fore-finger,  of 
the  left  hand  in  particular,  should  be  employed  on  these  occasions. 
In  lithotomy,  for  example,  though  the  surgeon  ought  to  be  familiar 
by  sight  with  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  operation,  the  touch  is 
of  as  much  consequence  to  him  as  the  sight :  more  so,  I  should  say, 
as  all  the  most  difficult  steps  are  done,  where  and  when  the  eyes 
are  of  little  or  no  avail.  The  portion  of  the  body  about  to  be  dis- 
sected should  be  put  in  the  most  convenient  attitude ;  each  texture 
about  to  be  cut  should  be  put  on  the  stretch,  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  or  with  the  forceps  and  hooks,  as  abreadv 
described  at  page  23.  Occasionally,  the  assistance  of  a  friend  will 
be  of  service ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  more  the  dissector  trusts  to  his 
own  resources,  the  better  will  it  be  for  himself;  and,  with  practice, 
the  ring  and  little  finger  of  each  hand  can  be  used  to  stretch  the 
parts,  even  when  the  scalpel  and  forceps  are  both  in  use. 

It  is  weU  known  that  much  of  the  dissector's  skill  may  be  exhi- 
bited by  attention  to  these  matters,  and  an  equal  extent  of  arrange- 
ment and  design  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  practical  sur- 
geon. Before  commencing  any  operation,  its  various  steps  should 
be  carefully  thought  over,  and  all  reasonable  contingencies  provided 
for ;  some  will  occasionally  occur  which  no  experience  or  foresight 
could  have  anticipated ;  but  no  such  negligence  as  the  formation  of 
the  flaps  in  a  capital  amputation,  without  a  saw  being  in  the  apart- 
ment, wherewith  to  divide  the  bone,  should  ever  occur.  I  nave 
seen  such  a  dilemma,  when  the  surgeon,  who  had  trusted  to  his 
assistant  to  have  all  the  requisite  instruments  at  hand,  had  to  wait 
till  a  saw  was  procured :  fortunately,  in  this  instance  the  saw  was 
in  a  contiguous  apartment ;  but  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  used  to  refer 
to  a  similar  oversight,  when  the  instrument  was  many  miles  off.  If 
the  surgeon  does  ti'ust  to  an  assistant  to  have  all  things  properly 
prepared,  as  he  may  be  obliged  on  certain  occasions,  he  ought  still 
to  satisfy  himself  before  commencing  an  important  operation,  that 
nothing  is  wanting  which  may  be  of  service.  Undoubtedly  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  him ;  and  in  practising  on  the  dead  body, 
these  preliminaries,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  lesson  more  com- 
plete, should  all  be  as  carefully  attended  to,  as  if  the  proceedings 
were  about  to  be  done  on  the  hving.  The  positions  of  both  patient 
and  surgeon  are  of  much  moment  also ;  occasionally  it  may  be 
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necessary  to  change  both ;  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  sur- 
geon, who,  after  forming  the  first  flap  in  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
only  then  discovers  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  patient,  and, 
in  order  to  complete  the  operation,  has  to  walk  round  to  the  place 
where  he  should  have  been  at  the  commencement.  I  have  also 
seen  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  and,  as  a  teacher,  I  must  say,  that 
although  such  untoward  events  may  not  be  of  much  consequence 
to  the  patient,  assuredly  they  reflect  little  credit  on  the  surgeon,  or 
on  the  art  which  he  professes. 

On  the  dead  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  all  that  may 
be  required  on  the  living ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  shall 
suppose  a  case  occurring  in  practice,  in  which  event,  then,  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  requisite  apparatus  for  an  operation  is  provided, 
the  best  plan  is  to  lay  every  thing  in  order  on  a  small  table  or  tray, 
which  can  be  placed  near  the  surgeon ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  capi- 
tal amputation,  they  may  be  placed  thus :  the  knife,  to  cut  the  soft 
parts ;  saw  to  divide  the  bones ;  cutting  forceps  to  remove  spiculse 
of  bone ;  forceps  and  tenaculum  to  lay  hold  of  the  arteries  requiring 
to  be  tie^ ;  ligatures  to  apply  to  these  vessels ;  needles  with  thread 
to  stitch  the  wound ;  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  lint,  and  bandages, 
to  dress  it ;  sponges  with  water,  cold  and  hot,  to  wipe  away  the 
blood ;  and  such  other  apparatus  as,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  surgeon  may  deem  requisite :  moreover,  no  capital  opera- 
tion should  ever  be  commenced  without  some  cordial  being  ready, 
in  case  the  patient  should  grow  faint  Wine  is  generally  provided 
on  such  occasions ;  but  it  may  be  well  in  some  instances  to  have 
stronger  stimulants  at  hand,  as  brandy,  whiskey,  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  quantity  of  wine  which  a  patient  will  take  during 
the  performance  of  a  severe  and  protracted  operation  is  often 
remarkable ;  and  this  should  be  kept  in  view  when  a  formidable 
operation  is  contemplated.  Some  time  ago,  in  performing  am- 
putation in  the  thigh,  an  accident  occurred  with  the  tourniquet, 
and  the  patient,  already  much  exhausted  by  disease,  grew  faint 
from  the  sudden  loss  of  blood,  as.  well  as  from  the  shock  of  the 
operation :  his  pulse  was  gone  at  the  wrists,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt 
in  the  arms ;  his  face  was  pale,  cold,  and  clammy,  and  his  eyes 
had  the  glassy  stare  of  speeay  dissolution ;  yet  he  was  roused  from 
this  alarming  state  by  tne  rapid  exhibition  of  wine,  having  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  swallowed  fourteen  ounces  of  that  fluid. 

Besides  these  arrangements,  some  previous  understanding  ought 
to  exist  between  the  surgeon  and  the  assistants,  who  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  present  at  a  capital  operation.  One  must  be  placed  to 
compress  the  main  artery,  if  a  tourniquet  is  not  used ;  another,  sup- 
posing the  operation  is  an  amputation,  to  retract  the  flaps ;  a  third 
to  hand  the  instruments  or  take  them  from  the  surgeon ;  a  fourth 
to  take  charge  of  the  sponges  and  warm  water;  there  may  be 
others  to  assist  in  securing  the  patient  during  his  struggles,  and  of 
course  if  a  large  portion  of  a  limb  is  to  be  removed,  an  assistant 
must  be  instructed  to  keep  it  steady  during  the  operation,  and  to 
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lay  it  aside  as  soon  as  it  is  separated.  When  the  surgeon  has  it  in 
his  power  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants,  he  ou^ht 
always  to  do  so ;  occasionally,  however,  he  must  economise  his 
forces,  which  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  doing,  if  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  that  natural  coolness,  aptitude  in  emergencies,  and  know- 
ledge of  what  he  is  about,  which  are  almost  equally  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  his  patient  and  his  own  comfort 

There  are  various  instruments  and  apparatus  in  constant  use  in 
operations  on  the  living  body,  which  are  but  rarely  used  either  in 
dissections,  or  in  operations  on  the  subject,  with  which,  neverthe- 
less, the  young  surgeon  requires  to  become  acquainted,  and  which, 
I  think,  may,  m  a  work  of  this  kind,  be  advantageously  referred  to 
at  the  present  time. 

The  probe  (fig.  18),  which  is  here  represented  of  its  ordinary 
shape  but  slightly  diminished  in  size,  being  usually  about  five  inches 
in  length,  is  a  simple  instrument  of  great  service  in 
the  practice  of  surgery.  With  it  the  course  of  deep  ^jr»  18.  Fig,  19. 
wounds  and  sinuses,  the  presence  of  forei^  bodies, 
the  condition  of  bones,  and  a  variety  of  important 
knowledge  can  be  ascertained :  it  is  of  use  in  many 
operations,  and  though  the  finger  is  a  preferable 
probe,  when  its  presence  is  admissible,  the  silver  rod 
IS  altogether  so  serviceable,  that  the  surgeon  cannot 
possibty  dispense  with  its  use.  It  ought  to  be  made 
of  pure  silver,  so  that  it  will  not  readily  break  on 
being  bent :  one  extremity  (the  point)  is  rounded  off, 
and  a  Uttle  larger  than  the  body,  the  other  is  gene- 
rally made  wim  a  sUt  (or  eye),  through  which  a 
thread  may  be  passed,  when  it  is  wish^  to  employ 
the  probe  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  thread  or 
seton  through  a  sinus,  passing  a  ligature  under  an 
artery,  or  for  other  objects,  as  shall  be  more  parti- 
cularly stated  afterwards.  Other  metals  are  occa- 
sionally substituted  for  silver,  and  other  shapes  and 
sizes  may  be  required  to  track  a  sinus  or  wound,  or 
to  detect  a  deep-seated  foreign  substance.  The  sound 
or  searcher,  which  is  used  to  detect  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  is  a  modification  of  the  probe  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  that  now  referred  to  is  best  adapted 
for  the  surgeon's  pocket-case  of  instruments. 

A  director  (fig.  19)  is  sometimes  of  use,  partly  as 
a  probe,  and  partly  to  guide  a  cutting  instrument  in 
a  desired  course.  It  may  very  generally  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
finger  is  much  to  be  preferred  even  in  cases  where  this  instrument 
is  by  some  considered  absolutely  necessary,  as,  for  example,  in  cut- 
ting the  stricture  in  hernia,  on  which  occasion  the  finger  is  the  best 
and  safest  guide  for  the  bistoury.  I  have  known  a  surgeon  push  a 
director  into  the  gut  in  this  operation,  and  thus  inflict  an  injury  by 
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using  it,  which  it  was  his  object  to  avoid  with  the  point  of  the  bis- 
toury. There  are  instances,  however,  where  it  will  oe  highly  proper 
to  use  this  instrument ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  it  will  be  found 
serviceable,  in  permitting  a  tolerably  free  escape  of  matter  through 
its  groove,  when  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  open  an  abscess 
by  a  puncture :  indeed,  some  have  recommended  an  instrument  of 
a  similar  construction  with  a  sharp  point,  called  an  "exploring 
needle,"  to  be  thrust  into  swellings  of  doubtful  nature,  so  as  to  allow 
of  blood  or  matter,  if  either  be  present,  to  flow  along  the  groove. 
On  such  occasions,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  bistounr  into  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  by  gently*  turning  it  half  round  on  its  long  axis, 
I  make  a  sufficient  opening  to  permit  the  exit  of  a  few  drops  of 
blood  or  matter ;  or,  should  there  be  any  apparent  obstruction,  I 
then  pass  the  common  director  along  the  flat  surface  of  the  blade, 
which  is  next  withdrawn,  whilst  the  matter,  if  any  be  present,  is 
evacuated  through  the  groove.  This  instrument  is  generally  made 
of  silver,  of  the  shape  and  appearance  here  exhibited,  and  between 
four  and  five  inches  in  length.  The  handle  may  either  be  flat,  of  a 
triangular  shape,  or  in  the  resemblance  of  a  small  oblong  spoon, 
like  that  in  the  sketch. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HE&ns  AND  INffTKDMXNTB  FOB  SUPPfiKSHIKS  HXHOKRHAaK, 

Thb  means  and  instruments  for  temporary  suppression  of  bleeding 
from  wounded  arteries,  (the  most  troublesome  and  also  the  most 
formidable  occurrence  in  all  cutting  operations  on  the  living  body,) 
are  few  and  simple,  in  the  hands  ofa  good  surgeon.  In  amputations 
of  large  portions  of  the  extremities,  a  slight  degree  of  pressure  with 
the  fingers  or  thumbs,  will,  if  judiciously  applied  over  the  main 
artery,  06  sufficient 

Fig.  aa  Rg.  SI. 


On  the  upper  extremity  the  circulation  may  be  readily  arrested 
with  the  fingers  thus  (fig.  20) :  if  their  poiuts  are  properly  placed 
orer  the  artery,  a  very  slight  force  suffices,  and  any  part  of  the 
arm  may  be  selected. 

In  all  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity,  when  such  pressure  ia 
required,  it  had  better  be  made  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  thus  (lig-Sl) : 
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if  made  lower  down  much  additional  force  is  necessary;  and, 
even  then,  is  not  always  effectuaL  Occasionally  the  circulation 
is  stopped  in  the  leg  by  thrusting  the  fingers  into  the  ham ;  but 
unless  the  patient  be  much  emaciated,  and  considerable  force  is  used 
the  plan  is  far  from  being  a  certain  one.  Some  consider  it  advan- 
tageous to  compress  as  near  to  the  place  of  operation  as  possible, 
in  the  likelihood  of  less  blood  being  lost  than  when  done  at  a 
distance ;  the  principle  is  a  good  one,  when  judiciously  acted  on ; 
but,  in  attempting  to  put  it  into  effect,  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
impediment  is  cast  on  the  due  performance  of  the  operation, — as 
by  preventing  a  proper  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  and,  also,  that 
the  pressure  is  not  applied  in  a  situation  where  it  will  be  of  little  or 
no  avaiL 

In  the  generality  of  instances,  I  prefer  having  the  pressure  applied 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  considering  that  the  ease  and  efficiency 
with  which  it  is  done,  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  small 
additional  quantity  of  blood,  intended  to  be  saved  by  applying  it 
lower  down. 

In  either  the  lower  or  upper  extremity,  compression  may  be 
applied  in  a  variety  of  places,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained  in 
describing  the  different  amputations  Etnd  other  operations. 

f^.  33.  Fig.  93. 


For  the  purposes  above  alluded  to,  most  sui^^ns  prefer  the  tour- 
niquet  (fig.  S3),  as  being  in  general  more  trustworthy  than  the 
fingers  of  assistants,  which  in  protracted  operations  become  fatigued 
and  benumbed. 

On  the  upper  extremity,  the  tourniquet  is  generally  applied  about 
the  situation  indicated  in  figure  83;  but  any  other  part  between 
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the  arm-pit  and  elbow  mayi  according  to  circumstances,  answer 
equally  well. 

On  the  lower  limb,  the  place  usually  selected  for  the  application 
of  this  instrument  is  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  as  represented  in 
sketch  34.  If  amputation  in  the  thigh  is  to  be  performed,  it  should 
be  placed  as  high  as  possible ;  and  it  should  alwt^s  be  remembered 
that  its  presence  impedes  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts.  In  ampu- 
tations of  the  leg  or  foot,  some  place  it  on  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh,  a  large  pad,  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  popliteal  space, 
being  used  on  the  occasion,  and  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  this 
situation  in  such  operations. 

If  the  instrument  is  properly  applied  at  the  knee,  in  the  position 
represented  in  figure  25,  amputation  may  be  performed  any  where 
between  the  knee  and  ankle,  with- 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  ounce  of  '*'     ' 

blood ;  and  so  far  from  the  pres- 
sure being  less  effective  in  this 
situation  than  elsewhere,  I  deem 
it  the  most  eligible  of  all  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lower  extremity,  whffli 
ihe  operation  is  to  be  done  below 
the  knee. 

The  tourniquet  may  be  applied 
to  either  extremity,  as  here  exhi- 
bited, in  the  following  manner :  a 
pad,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  sketch 
on  the  strap  of  the  instrument, 
may  be  used ;  or,  what  I  con- 
sider better  (such  as  exhibited  in 
the  other  cuts),  a  hard  roll  of 
calico,  about  two  inches  in  length 
and  one  in  thickness,  is  to  be  put 
on  the  skin  over  and  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  main  artery, 
and  secured  there  by  one  or  two 
turns  of  its  free  end ;  the  strap  of 
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the  instrument  is  then  to  be  carried  round  the  limb,  and  fastened  by 
means  of  the  buckle,  when  the  requisite  amount  of  pressure  can  be 
applied  by  turning  the  screw.  The  latter  movement  effects  the 
separation  of  the  two  plates  with  which  the  strap  is  connected,  and 
thus  diminishes  the  circumference  of  that  part  which  is  round  the 
limb,  and  at  the  same  time  forces  the  roller  against  the  artery.  If 
care  be  not  taken  in  its  appUcation,  there  may  be  as  much  danger 
in  trusting  to  this  instrument  as  to  the  fingers ;  the  strap  must  be 
strong  enough  not  to  break  on  the  application  of  any  reasonable 
degree  of  force.  It  seems  to  me  of  little  consequence  on  which  side 
the  screw  is  placed :  some  prefer  it  over  the  main  artery,  others 
directly  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  limb,  but  in  any  way  the  rol- 
ler or  pad  must  be  directly  over  the  vessel,  and^the  buckle  must  not 
be  so  close  to  the  plates  as  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  when  the 
screw  is  turned.  After  the  vessels  are  cut  in  an  amputation,  it  is 
sometimes  found  necessary  to  apply  additional  pressure,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  done  were  the  buckle  close  to  the  plates.  It  is  of 
consequence,  too,  that  when  the  strap  is  fisLstened  in  the  buckle,  the 
screw  should  be  immediately  turned,  for  a  very  slight  pressure 
round  the  limb,  even  that  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  tourni- 
quet, will  retard  the  circulation  through  the  veins,  the  superficial  in 
particular ;  and  thus,  whilst  the  blood  still  passes,  in  its  usual  full 
stream,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  a  considerable  accumulation 
occurs  in  the  veins  below  the  instrument,  and  a  larger  quantity  is 
lost  during  the  operation,  than  can  be  deemed  in  accordance  with 
good  surgery. 

There  are  other  pieces  of  apparatus  which  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  tourniquet,  but  the  above,  smce  its  invention 
by  Petit,  has  generally  been  considered  the  most  perfect,  and  it  is 
an  instrument  which  every  surgeon  should  have  in  iiis  possession. 
Though  he  may  dispense  with  its  use,  when  surrounded  by  able 
assistants,  and  is  himself  possessed  of  great  self-confidence,  he  may, 
on  some  occasions,  have  reason  to  regret  that  one  has  not  been  at 
hand ;  or  even  should  this  never  be  so,  he  vdll,  at  best,  only  display 
a  degree  of  foolish  vanity  in  his  own  resources  or  good  fortune,  if, 
in  vaunting  of  his  temerity,  he  attempts  to  bring  into  desuetude  an 
instrument  ^hich  has  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities,  and 
which  has  been  so  long  considered  indispejisable  in  the  practice  of 
surgery. 

Vanous  pieces  of  mechanism  have  been  used  and  recommended, 
as  tourniquets ;  but  I  know  of  none  worthy  of  superseding  that  just 
referred  ta  Of  late,  a  very  ingenious  and  simple  foreim  contri- 
vance has  been  exhibited  by  some  of  our  instrument-makers,  con- 
sisting of  two  elliptical  bars,  joined  at  two  ends  by  a  kind  of  hinge, 
where  they  are  so  acted  on  by  a  screw,  that  the  other  two  ends, 
which  are  properly  padded  and  covered  with  leather,  can  be  opened 
and  shut  at  will.  I  have  made  some  trials  of  this  machine,  but  see 
no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  above  given,  regarding  the  tourniquet. 

The  fingers,  or  tourniquet,  only  afford  temporary  means  of  arrest- 
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ing  hemorrhage ;  the  open  ends  of  the  divided  vessels  must  be 
secured  with  ligatures,  which  are  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner :  Each  artery  which  is  not  likely  to  cease  bleeding  without 
the  Ugature,  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  the  common  dissecting  for- 
ceps, held  in  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the  surgeon,  drawn  slightly 
out  of  its  sheath,  and  separated  from  the  vein  or  veins  in  contact 
with  it,  when  a  thread  is  to  be  tied  round  it  by  an  assistant,  a  little 
beyond  the  point  of  the  instrument,  with  a  d^ree  of  tightness  that 
will  prevent  the  noose  from  slipping ;  and  thus  each  vessel  may  be 
closed  until  nature  effects  its  permanent  obliteration. 

The  thread  for  a  ligature  should  be  a  small  round  cord  of  hemp 
or  silk,  about  twelve  inches  long,  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
allow  of  some  force  being  used  in  forming  the  knot ;  which  £ould 
be  tied  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  loosen. 

The  surgeon's  knot,  fig.  26,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  made  by 
passing  one  end  of  the  thread  twice  p.    ^^ 

over  me  other,  before  turning  each  ^' 

end  back  again  to  form  the  second 
noose,  may  DC  applied,  but  it  seems 
little  used  by  surgeons  of  the  present 
day,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  what 
was  stated  by  Boyer,  that  Chopart,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  in  Paris,  in  ope- 
rating for  popliteal  aneurism,  could  not  completely  restrain  the  flow 
of  blood  by  tying  the  surgeon's  knot ;  a  second  ligature  was  applied, 
and  then  a  third,  without  success ;  when,  after  some  deliberation, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  amputate,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the 
artery  was  so  ossified,  that  it  would  not  close  with  a  Ugature.  On 
examination  of  the  vessel  after  the  operation,  it  was  found  in  a  natu- 
ral state,  and  that  the  knots  had  not  completely  closed  the  canal. 

The  sailor's  or  reef-knot,  as  exhibited  in  figure  27,  when  the  noose 
and  loops,  of  course,  are  drawn  tight, 
will  make  all  secure ;  but  there  can  be  no  ^^'  ^' 

harm  in  casting  a  third  turn  of  the  ends, 
when  there  is  3ie  slightest  emprehension 
of  its  slipping.  One  end  of^  the  thread 
should  then  be  cut  off,  and  the  other  left 
hanging  out  of  the  wound.  In  all  in- 
stances where  a  wound  is  dressed  with 
a  view  to  union  bv  the  first  intention, 
this  plan  is  preferable  to  that  of  cutting 
away  both  ends  of  the  ligature,  close  by  the  knot ;  and  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  I  would  rather  even  leave  both  ends,  so  that 
as  we  remove  them  when  free  from  the  artery,  the  noose  may  be 
drawn  out  at  the  same  time,  than  leave  the  noose  to  find  its  oven 
way  to  the  surface, — a  process  which  is  sometimes  both  tedious  and 
troublesome,  as  well  as  the  source  of  much  anxiety  and  pain  to  the 
patient.    Taking  into  consideration  the  injury  infhcted,  and  the  ex- 
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tent  of  wound  when  a  ligature  is  required,  I  deem  the  presence  of 
one,  or  even  both  of  its  ends,  a  matter  of  little  additional  conse- 

auence.  I  have  on  many  occasions  left  both  ends  of  a  ligature  on 
le  main  artery,  hanging  out  of  the  wound  (as  in  the  operation  for 
aneurism),  without  having  had  cause  to  regret  doing  so,  and  in 
instances  where  numerous  ligatures  have  been  applied,  have  had 
more  trouble  with  some  small  part  of  the  wound  (perhaps  the  aper- 
ture of  a  stitch)  than  with  the  tracks  of  all  the  ligatures  used.  When 
a  wound  is  expected  to  heal  by  granulation,  both  ends  may  be  cut 
away ;  but  even  here,  though  I  in  general  practise  the  plan,  much 
annoyance  may  be  caused  by  the  noose  remaining  unbedded  in  the 
granulations. 

The  ligature  which  I  generally  make  use  of  is  small,  smooth,  and 
well-spun  twine,  which  as  it  comes  from  the  shops,  is  sufficiently 
stiff,  without  the  aid  of  bees- wax,  to  permit  a  noose  to  be  cast  with- 
out trouble  from  the  ends  being  too  limber.  Silk  may  be  used,  but 
it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  finer  material  produces  less  irri- 
tation in  the  wound ;  indeed  I  think  that  some  practical  surgeons 
have  been  far  too  nice  on  some  points  regarding  the  size  and  mate- 
rial of  ligatures.  In  my  own  practice  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
greater  number  of  ligatures  than  I  know  to  be  the  custom  of  other 
surgeons,  often  preferring  the  thread  to  the  chance  of  the  vessel 
closing  naturally,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  on  no  single  occa- 
sion have  I  ever  had  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  subsequent  un- 
pleasant occurrence  has  been  in  any  way  attributable  either  to  the 
size  or  number  of  ligatures.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  an  advocate  for  thick  ligatures,  or  for  using  more 
than  may  be  reasonably  deemed  proper ;  but  I  decidedly  recom- 
mend a  substance  of  such  a  bulk  that  the  person  who  uses  it  can, 
in  the  bustle  of  an  operation,  readily  feel  mat  there  is  something 
between  his  fingers.  Fine  dentist's  silk  I  object  to,  on  the  latter 
account,  and  also  because  it  may  possibly  cut  the  textures  through 
altogether,  instead  of  merely  making  a  groove  as  the  other  does, 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  until  it  is  separated  by  nature.  Mr. 
Lawrence  recommended  fine  silk,  with  the  object  of  cutting  away 
both  ends  of  the  ligature,  and  leaving  the  smallest  possible  size  of 
foreign  substance  (the  noose  and  knot)  in  the  wound  ;  but  although 
the  objections  stated  above  may  be  avoided,  by  great  care  and  By 
not  pulling  too  hard,  I  cannot  see  any  particular  advantage  in  the 
plan,  even  though  the  part  left  may  not  weigh  more  than  ^V  ^^  ^ 
part  of  a  grain.  I  must  admit  that,  in  my  own  practice,  in  remov- 
ing both  ends  (for  I  have  frequently  done  so),  and  more  particularly 
in  witnessing  the  practice  of  my  foimer  colleague,  Mr.  Lizars,  who 
invariably  removed  both  ends  in  all  kinds  of  wounds,  I  have  not  in 
every  instance  seen  bad  results  follow ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
seen  wounds  heal  as  kindly  as  could  possibly  be  wished;  but  I 
nevertheless  believe,  that  they  would  have  healed  equally  well  had 
the  ends  been  left  on.  Sometimes  the  foreign  substances  probably 
remain  in  the  wound,  but  much  more  frequently  they  are  carried 
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away  in  the  discharge,  either  during  the  first  healing  of  the  wound, 
or  by  a  subsequent  process  of  suppuration.  It  may  happen  that  a 
wound  will  at  first  close  over  a  thread  left  in  this  cdndition ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  inflammation  and  swelling 
come  on,  then  suppuration,  and  when  the  abscess  ia  opened,  or 
bursts  of  its  own  accord,  the  noose  will  make  its  appearance.  This 
result  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  objection  to  the  practice ; 
if,  for  example,  a  patient  who  has  undergone  an  operation  for  a 
scirrhous  mamma,  be  dismissed  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  with  the  wound  healed,  and  some  time  after,  a  painful 
sweUing  and  suppuration  occur  in  the  cicatrix,  she  naturally  sup- 
poses mat  there  is  a  return  of  the  original  malady,  and  will  not  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary  until  the  abscess  has  closed ;  and  as  it  may 
even  then  be  uncertain  if  all  the  knots  are  away,  (for  they  cannot 
always  be  seen,  or  may  be  overlooked  in  the  discharges,)  she  may, 
during  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  still  dread  that  she  will 
again  suffer  in  the  same  manner. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  forceps,  an  instrument  with  a  slide  or 
catch  upon  it  (fig,  28),  will  occasionally  be  of  service,  when  no 
competent  assistant  is  near.    When  the 

artery  is  seized,  the  blades  will  remain      ^'e-  ^8.  Fig.  20. 

shut,  and  the  instrument  may  be  aUowed 
to  hang  till  a  ligature  is  applied.  The 
catch  may  be  so  put  on  that  it  can  be 
slipped  out  of  the  way  or  turned  aside, 
to  allow  the  instrument  to  be  used,  at 
the  will  of  the  surgeon,  like  the  common 
forceps.  Various  ingenious  contrivances 
exist  to  make  this  kind  of  forceps  efficient 
and  of  general  utility,  all  of  them  being 
modifications  of  the  instruments  used  by 
Amussat  in  torsion  of  tho  arteries, — a 
method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  which, 
though  it  has  been  much  practised  on 
the  continent,  has  never  yet  received  the 
sanction  of  JBnglish  surgery,  and  which 
seems  to  me  to  possess  such  trifling  ad- 
vantages over  the  ligature,  as  to  induce 
me  still  to  prefer  the  latter.  _  The  points 
of  the  forceps  may  be  finished  in  the 
manner  represented  at  p.  33,  or  they  may 

be  constructed  as  shown  in  the  last  sketch.  The  hook-like  point 
is  admirably  fitted  to  seize  and  bold  firm  any  object,  such  as  an 
artery,  and  I  have  found  these  forceps,  either  with  or  without  the 
catch,  of  invaluable  service  in  removing  small  tumours  from  the 
neck,  axilla,  and  other  such  parts,  where  it  is  desirable  t<]  draw  the 
swelling  well  out,  before  using  the  knife  to  divide  the  textures 
behind. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  vessels  cannot  be  readily  got  hold 
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of  with  the  forceps,  or  cannot  be  drawn  oat  of  their  sheaths,  so  as 
to  allow  a  thread  lo  be  applied.    A  pointed  hook  or  tenaculum 
(fig.  20)  will  then  be  of  advantage;  some  even  pref^  it  to  the 
forceps  on  all  occasions.     The  sharp  point  is  thrust  through  the 
bleeding  vessel  and  some  of  the  surrounding  parts  (for  we  can 
scarcely  include  the  artery  alone,  where  the  parts  are  condensed) 
and  then  raised,  so  that  the  thread  may  be  tied  beyond  the  convexity. 
Of  these  methods  I  give  the  preference  to  that  with  the  common 
forceps,  and  either  of  them  I  consider  superior,  both  in  point  of 
facility  and  security,  to  that  of  twisting  the  ends  of  the  vessels  till 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow.     Torsion  of  the  main  arteries,  to  suppress 
hemorrhage,  seems  to  be  gaining  few  advocates  among  British 
surgeons ;  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  enables 
Tig.  30.  me  to  judge,  I  have  never  seen  reason  to 

change  the  opinion  which  I  have  above  ex- 
pressed: small  vessels  may,  however,  be  ad- 
vantageously treated  in  this  way,  and  such  a 
practice  has  been  long  followed  afnong  sur- 
geons. 

In  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  to  particular 
parts,  as  for  secondary  hemorrhage  after  am- 
putations, or  in  the  operation  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism,  when  the  main  artery  is  cut  down 
upon  at  a  distance  from  the  disease,  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  ia  generally  used, — the  com- 
mon aneurism  needle  {fig.  30),  as  here  repre- 
sented.   Various  sorts  and  shapes  are  recom- 
mended by  different  surgeons ;  but  one  like  the 
sketch  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  gene- 
ral purposes.    The.metal-shoiJd  not  bend  nor 
break  with  moderate  force,  and  the  eye  should 
be  near  the  point,  which  should  not  be  so  sharp 
as  to  endanger  either  artery  or  vein.    The  han- 
dle should  resemble  that  of'^a  common  scalpel. 
When  a  ligature  is  applied  to  an  artery,  the 
nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  neighbouring  textures,  so  much  the  better; 
great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  none  of  these  are  included, 
particularly  the  veins  and  nerves ; 
Figt-  3*-  and,  in  operations  for  aneurism, 

I  the  leas,  an  artery  is  disturbed 
in  passing  the  needle  and  thread 
under  it,  so  much  the  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  is  supposed 
to  be  given  for  its  permanent 
closure. 

In  some  rare  and  troublesome 
cases  of  bleeding,  when  the  ves- 
sel or  vessels  cannot  be  got  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  arrest  the  now  of  blood,  to  pass  a  needle  and  thread 
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through  the  textures  on  each  side,  so  as  lo  include  some  of  the 
surrounding  parts  in  the  noose.  Common  surgical  needles,  such  as 
are  here  represented  (fig.  31),  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  one 
of  this  sort  (fig.  32),  set  in  a  handle  like  that  of  the  aneurism  needle. 
If  the  parts  tie  deep-sealed  and  difficult  lo  reach,  the  latter  form 
will  be  most  convenient,  more  particularly  if  some  considerable 
force  is  required  to  pass  the  needle.  In  passing  threads  through 
small  tumours,  too,  such  as  neevi  and  hemorrhoids,  this  kind  will 
be  found  exceedingly  convenient  . 

When  these  means  are  resorted  to,  a  little  more  than  the  hleeding- 
vessel  must  necessarily  be  included  in  the  ligature ;  and  though,  in 
general,  this  circumstance  is  of  no  great  moment,  the  rule  in  sur- 
gery ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  of  including  the  bleeding-vessels 
only,  when  such  a  proceeding  is  practicable. 

rig.  33.  Fig.  33. 


The  end  of  each  ligature  should  he  cut  with  scissors,  as  when  a 
knife  is  used  for  the  purpose,  however  sharp  its  edge  may  be,  it  will 
drag  out  the  end  of  tne  vessel,  and,  besides  causing  additional  pain, 
may  actually  separate  the  ligature  The  common  dissecting  scis- 
sors (p.  SI)  will  answer ;  but  there  may  be  danger  in  some  cases 
from  the  sharp  point,  and  such  as  those  here  exhibited  (fig.  33), 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  call  the  surgical  scissors, 
had  better  be  employed.  Their  length  should  be  between  four  and 
five  inches,  and  the  curve  near  the  hinge  will  be  found  of  advan- 
tage on  many  occasions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SUTURES: — ^DRESSINGS. 

When  bleeding  has  been  arrested  from  a  wound,  its  edges  are 
generally  brought  in  contact,  in  hopes  that  they  will  speedily  unite. 
V  arious  means  are  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  cut  surfaces  in  appo- 
sition, which  characterise  the  different  kinds  of  sutures.  A  combi- 
nation of  stitching  and  bandaging  is  applied,  in  almost  all  instances, 
where  a  wound  is  of  such  magnitude  that  its  edges  gape. 

The  interrupted  suture  (fig.  34J  is  in  most  frequent  use.  It  is 
formed  by  passing  a  needle  and  thread,  such  as  are  represented  on 
a  preceding  page  (fig.  31),  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular texture  from  without  inwards  on  the  one  side,  and  from  within 
outwards  on  the  other,  at  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch  distant  from 
each  margin,  and  fastening  the  end  of  the  thread  with  sufficient 
tightness  to  prevent  the  surfaces  from  separating.    The  stitches  are 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35. 


proportioned  in  number  to  the  extent  of  the  wound ;  they  are  com- 
monly placed  about  an  inch  from  each  other :  where  the  distance 
is  greater,  the  parts  may  be  supported  by  a  few  straps  of  adhesive 
plaster,  placed  between  each  stitch,  thus  (fig.  35) ;  and,  over  all,  it 
is  usual  to  apply  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  wmch  gives  a  more  uni- 
form support  to  the  whole  parts,  and  thus  prevents  any  dragging  on 
the  stitches,  from  a  tendency  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  fall  asun- 
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der.    In  a  large  wound, — a  stump,  for  example, — the  roller  can 
seldom  be  dispensed  with. 

Some  object  to  stitches  in  the  dressing  of  wounds,  on  the  ground 
of  the  additional  pain  and  irritation  they  occasion ;  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  from  considerable  experience,  that  the  pain  is  amply 
compensated  for,  by  Ae  security  tney  give,  and  the  irritation  seems 
to  me  considerably  less  than  that  called  by  the  farrago  of  straps 
and  bandages  often  employed  instead. 

During  my  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmarjr  of  Edinburgh, 
as  pupil  and  siu'geon,  I  have  had  most  ample  experience  of  stitches, 
as  they  were  invariably  used  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution. 
I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  where  they  seemed  to  have 
been  productive  of  harm  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  often  observed  their 
remarkable  efficacy.  If  they  are  employed  in  improper  cases,  or 
not  removed  at  a  proper  period,  then  they  may  do  harm ;  but  the 
injury  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  surgical 
skill  which  has  led  to  meir  use,  and  not  to  the  means  themselves. 
Thus,  sometimes  a  surgeon  foolishly  endeavours  to  drag  the  edges 
of  a  wound  together  by  means  of  stitches,  when  the  gap  is  really 
so  great,  and  the  surrounding  parts  are  so  unyielding,  that  they 
cannot  be  approximated  without  much  force,  which  produces  great 
pain,  and,  moreover,  is  certain  to  bring  on  speedy  ulceration  in  the 
site  of  each  thread ;  also,  if  the  stitches  are  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  they  may  do  harm  by  causing  ulceration,  even  in  instances 
when  there  is  no  strain  upon  them.  Occasionally,  when  the  threads 
seem  to  produce  Jittle  or  no  irritation,  they  should  not  be  meddled 
with  for  tne  jSrst  three  or  four  days,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  o4 
much  service  after  the  first  eight-and-forty  hours ;  they  are  gene- 
rally, therefore,  removed  on  the  second  day  from  their  introduction, 
but  there  need  be  no  fixed  rule  for  the  practice,  as  the  surgeon 
should  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  use  his 
own  discretion  as  to  the  proper  period.  When  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved, the  knot  should  be  seized  with  the  dissecting  forceps,  gently 
turned  aside,  and  the  point  of  one  blade  of  the  surgical  scissors  in- 
sinuated under  the  thread,  which  should  then  be  divided,  and  with- 
drawn through  one  of  the  apertures. 

In  many  instances  a  bandage  is  not  at  all  necessary  when  stitches 
have  been  applied,  and  wherever  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  will 
be  better  to  do  so ;  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  dressing  on  a  wound  in- 
tended to  heal  by  immediate  union,  cannot  be  too  ught  and  simple. 

A  small  bit  of  lint  covered  with  some  simple  ointment  may  be 
laid  along  the  wound  over  the  stitches ;  but  even  rig.  36. 

this  may,  in  general,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  twisted  suture  (fig.  36)  is  often  applied  with 
great  advantage,  in  instances  when  the  parts  re- 
quire to  be  kept  very  steady,  and  in  particular 
when  some  considerable  stretching  of  tne  neigh- 
bouring textures  is  necessary ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  operation  for  hare-lip.     In  some  cases  of  this 
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Tig.  37. 


malformation,  the  interrupted  sutm^  will  serve  to  keep  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  lip  together ;  but,  in  general,  the  drag  upon  the  threads 
would  be  so  great  in  the  seat  of  each  stitch,  that  ulceration  would 
be  almost  certain  to  come  on ;  and,  supposing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  did  not  separate,  much  pain  and  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unseemly  scars  that  would  follow,  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
The  twisted  suture  is,  therefore,  highhr  advisable  in  dll  such  in- 
stances, and  considering  the  extent  of  parts  kept  steady  by  the 
needle  and  thread,  it  seems  impossible  to  retain  surfaces  in  contact, 
on  the  living  body,  in  a  more  simple  and  efficient  manner. 
This  kind  of  suture  is  made  by  passing  a  common  sewing  needle 

through  the  skin  and  other  textures,  from  one 
side  of  the  wound  to  the  other,  and  twisting 
a  thread  over  each  end  of  it,  as  represented 
above,  with  such  a  degree  of  tightness  as  to 
keep  the  surfaces  in  contact  When  two  or 
three  needles  are  used,  it  may  be  an  addi- 
tional security  to  carry  the  thread  from  one 
to  the  other,  in  the  way  represented  in  the 
sketch,  and  in  all  instances  each  needle  must 
be  passed  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  any 
part  of  the  wound  being  open  behind,  as  some- 
times happens  in  the  up,  where,  besides,  the 
labial  arteries  may  still  continue  to  bleed  ifrom 
the  surface  thus  improperly  left.  After  the 
thread  has  been  applied,  the  point  of  each 
needle  should  then  oe  cut  off  with  a  pair  of 
common  pliers,  (fig.  37,)  similar  to  those  re- 

t resented  here.  Various  kinds  of  instruments 
ave  been  recommended  for  this  purpose,  but 
I  have  found  none  so  convenient,  either  as  to 
efficiency  or  price,  as  those  used  by  the  workers 
in  wire. 

Needles  made  of  gold  or  silver  have  been  recommended  and 
used  for  the  above  purpose,  with  steel  points,  which  can  be  screwed 
off  and  on  at  pleasure,  (fig.  38,)  under  the  absurd  idea  that  these 

Rg.  38. 
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precious  materials  are  less  irritating  to  the  parts  than  the  baser 
metal  The  polished  surface  of  the  common  sewing  needle,  is  as 
little  likely  to  do  harm  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  metals,  it  pos- 
sesses greater  proportional  strength,  and  its  size  is  likely  to  produce 
less  pain  and  irritation  than  the  more  clumsy  instrument  above  re- 
ferreii  to.  A  needle  of  this  size,  (fig.  39,)  with  the  eye  covered  with 
a  bit  of  sealing-wax,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  push  it  through  the 
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textures,  wUl  answer  for  general  purposes.    It  is  such  as  was  re- 
commended by  John  Bell,  with  the  addition  of  the  round  head  of 

Fig.  39. 


wax,  whereby  the  surgeon  can  dispense  with  any  assistance  from 
the  part'OiguiUe,  or  the  handle  of  a  tambouring  needle.  Of  late  I 
have  frequently  used  a  needle  made  expressly  tor  the  twisted  suture. 
It  is  flat  and  sharp  at  the  point,  and  makes  its  way  more  readily 
than  the  common  needle ;  it  is,  moreover,  not  so  highly  tempered, 
and  its  point  can,  therefore,  be  more  readily  snipped  off  with  the 
pliers,  whose  edges  will  always  sufier  from  the  hardness  of  the 
former. 

The  thread  for  sutures  should  be  a  little  thicker  than  that  for 
tying  arteries.  For  the  common  stitch  nothing  answers  better  than 
ordinary  linen  thread  doubled,  but  I  prefer,  a  bit  of  thin  twine  for 
the  twisted  suture ;  and  with  either  of  these,  as  also  with  the  liga- 
tures for  arteries,  if  the  material  appears  too  limber,  a  little  bees- 
wax on  the  surface  may  be  advantageously  used,  to  prevent  entan- 
glement, and  to  facilitate  the  casting  of  the  noose  as  ahready 
explained  at  page  38. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Plunnely,  I  have 
lately  used  caoutchouc  thread  for  the  interrupted  suture,  but  after 
giving  it  repeated  trials,  it  seems  to  me,  for  various  reasons,  inferior 
to  the  common  silk  or  linen  thread.  It  is  more  difficult  to  procure ; 
the  slightest  stretching  causes  it  to  extend  irregularly ;  it  oeoomes 
thin  at  one  part  and  tmck  at  another ;  it  curls  up  into  knots,  and 
is  not  so  readily  fastened  as  the  common  thread ;  and  when  I  add, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  produce  less  irritation  than  that  for  which 
it  has  been  substituted,  and  is,  besides,  somewhat  more  troublesome 
to  remove,  I  think  I  have  given  sufficient  grounds  for  the  opinion 
above  expressed. 

Other  sutures  are  described  by  surgical  authors,  but  they  are 
seldom  used  in  practice ;  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  with  either  of  the  above,  slightly  modified  by 
circumstances,  all  the  desired  objects  of  the  suture  can  be  obtained. 
In  a  deep  wound,  for  example,  I  would  prefer  passing  the  thread 
or  needle  deep  in  proportion  (taking  care,  however,  not  to  carry 
either  under  important  textures,)  to  the  complicated,  trifling,  and 
inefficient  quilled  suture  recommended  by  some.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  female  perineum,  a  straight  needle  can  scarcely 
be  passed  so  as  to  penetrate  deeply,  but  one  of  a  curved  form,  such 
as  may  be  seen  at  p.  40,  can  be  used  either  for  the  interrupted  or 
twisted  suture. 

In  the  twisted  suture,  as  in  that  previously  described,  the  needles 
should  be  removed  on  the  second  or  third  day.    Removing  them 
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earlier  might  be  attended  with  danger  of  the  wound  opening ;  and 
leaving  them  longer  might  cause  such  irritation  as  to  produce  a 
similar  result.  In  some  persons  they  occasion  little  or  no  evil 
when  allowed  to  remain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  if  their 
presence  is  of  any  service  after  the  first  eight-and-forty  hours, 
though  I  have,  nevertheless,  frequently  allowed  three  and  four  days 
to  elapse  without  interfering  with  them  at  all.  In  removing  these 
sutures,  the  wax  on  the  needle  should  be  seized  betwixt  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  or  by  the  forceps,  and  with  a  gentle  twirling 
motion  the  needle  should  be  withdrawn.  The  threads  may  possibly 
remain,  and  as  they  may  still  give  some  support,  and  cannot  pro- 
duce any  harm,  they  had  better  be  allowed  to  drop  away  of  tneir 
own  accord.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  parts  should 
be  kept  as  steady  as  possible  whilst  these  proceedings  are  going  on. 
The  withdrawal  of  tne  needle  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it,  by  also  keeping  a  steady 
command  over  this  instrument 

After  the  removal  of  any  kind  of  suture,  although  the  surfaces 
of  the  wound  may  have  united,  it  is  good  practice  in  general,  to 
reapply  straps  and  bandages,  so  as  to  give  support  to  me  tender 
adhesions.  Sometimes  straps  alone  wiD  suffice ;  at  other  times  a 
bandage  may  seem  best:  commonly  both  at  once  will  be  found 
most  efficient  If  the  wound  has  not  united,  a  variety  of  dressings 
may  be  required,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapters  on  suppuration 
and  granulation,  and  here  T  may  refer  to  the  chapter  on  wounds, 
and  to  my  remarks  on  dressing  stumps,  for  further  illustrations  of 
this  department  of  practical  surgery. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INCISIONS. 

Tt  would  be  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  a  useless  proceeding,  to 
lay  down  any  set  of  rules,  to  which  the  dissector  or  surgeon  is  to 
give  a  strict  adherence,  in  practising  dissections  and  operations  on 
the  dead  or  living  body.  I  do  not  intend  in  this  work  to  describe 
what  may  be  done  on  such  occasions,  but  shall  now,  as  in  the  after 
parts  of  the  work,  content  myself  with  stating  what  I  consider  the 
test  methods  of  procedure,  and  from  time  to  time  referring  to  such 
modifications  and  circumstances  as  I  consider  worthy  of  being 
noticed.  These  remarks  are,  for  the  purpose  of  this  introduction, 
very  apposite  to  the  subject  of  incisions,  about  which  so  many 
difierent  directions  have  been  given :  indeed,  it  is  no  trifling  task  to 
study  the  various  lines  of  incisions,  and  the  different  positions  for 
holding  the  knife  whilst  making  them,  which  have  been  described 
by  some  authors.  To  the  practised  dissector,  who  of  necessity 
must  be  familiar  with  anatomv,  such  directions  are  of  little  service ; 
the  different  movements  of  the  hand  and  knife,  and  the  different 
incisions,  are  done  by  him  instinctively,  as  it  were ;  and  they  are 
in  some  respects  still  less  serviceable  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of 
anatomy.  It  is  not  merely  by  holding  a  knife  in  a  certain  position, 
or  makmg  an  incision  of  a  definite. length  or  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  that  an  operation  is  to  be  performed :  unless  a  person  has 
a  competent  famiharity  with  the  structures  under  the  surface,  he 
will  do  well  not  to  interfere  with  cutting  operations,  and  I  cannot 
avoid  stating  here  my  decided  aversion  to  the  method  of  teaching 
how  to  fina  certain  part8« — arteries,  for  example, — ^by  drawing 
lines  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  With  few  exceptions,  the  system 
is  a  bad  one ;  for  no  sooner  is  an  incision  made  man  the  line  is  in 
a  manner  lost,  and  the  incision  itself  may  inadvertently  be  drawn 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  by  the  surgeon  or  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to 
be  completely  off  the  parts  over  which  it  was  originally  made. 
Undoubtedly  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  textures  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  to  the  operator ;  and  he  who  can  distinguish  each 
by  the  touch  and  sight  (which  can  be  properly  done  by  him  only 
who  has  had  a  previous  course  of  dissections),  may  satisfy  himself, 
that  he  is  possessed  of  that  legitimate  knowledge,  which  alone 
ought  to  embolden  him  to  operate  on  the  living  body. 
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Notwithstanding  these  observations,  I  deem  it  necessary,  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  those  incisions 
that  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  and  also,  as  I  shaU  do  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  to  describe  the  most  approved  incisions  for 
each  operation. 

The  simple  incision  (fig.  40),  consisting  of  a  straight  line,  is  the 
one  in  most  common  use,  and  ou^ht  on  all  occasions'  to  be  pre- 
ferred when  the  circumstances  will  permit,  as  there  is  not  only 
less  injury  done  to  the  parts  than  by  any  other,  but,  in  addition, 
the  scar  left  is  less  observable.  It  is  more  readily  made,  too, 
than  most  others,  and  its  edges  can  be  more  accurately  brought 
together. 

To  efiect  this  incision,  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  or  bistoury,  held 
as  shown  on  some  of  the  early  pages,  should  be  thrust  into  the 
skin  at  a  right  angle  with  the  surface ;  the  wrist  should  then  be 
depressed,  and  the  edge  inclined  upon  the  skin;  when,  after  a 
requisite  length  of  incision  has  been  made,  the  wrist  should  be 
elevated,  ana  the  instrument,  ere  it  is  withdrawn,  should  again  be 
held  nearly  at  the  same  angle  as  when  introduced.  In  this  way  no 
"  tail,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  left  in  the  incision,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  no  scratch  made  on  the  surface  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  wound,  (which  merely  causes  pain  to  the  patient 
without  being  of  any  advantage  in  the  operation,)  but  a  fair  cut 
through  the  skin,  which  is  fully  available  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  subjacent  parts,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  which  latter  may 
vary  from  the  smallest  imaginable  length  to  twelve  inches  or  more. 

OccasionaUy,  such  a  wound  may  be  advantageously  made  by 
pinching  up  the  skin  between  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  the  left 
nand,  then  thrusting  the  knife  through  both  layers  at  once,  and  cut- 
ting outwards :  indeed,  when  the  skin  is  very  loose,  this  is  pei'haps 
the  best  manoeuvre ; — as  in  the  removal  of  small  tumours,  or  the 
operation  for  crural  hernia,  when  the  integuments  have  not  become 
inflamed,  or  firmly  adherent  to  the  parts  underneath. 

The  semilunar  incision  (fig.  41)  is  in  almost  as  frequent  use  as 
the  one  above  described.  It  is  made  by  carrjring  the  knife  in  a 
lunated  direction,  as  shown  below,  with  similar  movements  of  the 
wrist,  and  the  same  care  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  is 
divided,  the  convexity  being  upwards  or  downwards  as  may  be 
deemed  best 

Fig.  40.  Fig.  41.  Fig.  43. 


When  a  large  extent  of  the  subjaoent  parts  must  be  exposed, 
a  crucial  incision  (fig.  42)  may  be  made;  or  wounds  may  be 
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devised  after  the  form  of  different  letters,  such  as  figs.  43,  44,  45, 
and  46,  with  the  points  at  the  side,  uppermost,  or  in  any  other  con^ 
venient  place,  whereby  one  flap  or  more  can  be  shaped  out,  elevated 
^  dissection,  and  replaced  after  the  operation  is  accomplished. 
These,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  merely  simple  incisions  meeting 
each  other  at  certain  angles. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  integument,  as  in 
the  extirpation  of  a  diseased  mamma,  or  large  tumour,  an  ellipsis 
(fig.  47)  may  be  described,  by  two  semilunar  incisions,  and  the 

Fig.  43.  Fig.  44.  Fig.  45.  Fig.  46.  Fig.  47. 
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parts  within  the  figure  removed  with  the  disease.  The  cut  edges 
m  such  cases  when  placed  together  form  a  single  line,  unless  a  very 
large  portion  of  skin  has  b^n  taken  away,  when  probably  they 
cannot  be  brought  into  apposition. 

There  are  various  mooifications  of  these  incisions  which  are  had 
recourse  to  in  different  operations,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  surgeon  meets  with  diseases  requiring 
operation,  where  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all  general  rules,  and 
to  shape  his  incisions  in  such  a  way  as  he  judges  best  fitted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each  case. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LANCBT. — ^LBBCHBS.— CUPPING. 

SoMB  notice  of  certain  means  of  practice  and  minor  operations 
(as  they  are  usually  called),  may  be  more  conveniently  introduced 
here  than  at  any  other  part  of  this  work.  Besides  the  cutting 
instruments,  already  referred  to,  the  lancet  is  indispensable  in 
general  practice,  for  although  its  use  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
superseded  by  the  bistoury,  in  the  hands  of  the  modem  surgeon,  it 
is  undoubtedly  more  applicable  to  certain  proceedings  than  that  or 
any  other  cutting  instrument  The  shape  and  manner  of  holding  it 
are  exhibited  at  another  page,  where  it  is  represented  as  applied  to 
its  legitimate  purpose, — that  of  opening  a  vein  at  the  elbow.  It  may 
still,  however,  be  considered  the  fittest  instrument  for  sundry  other 
operations,  as  in  making  the  slight  scratch  in  the  skin  in  vaccina- 
tion, or  in  opening  small  superficial  abscesses,  such  as  the  pimple 
and  boil,  or  in  puncturing  vesicles,  although  for  the  latter  purpose 
a  common  pin  will  answer  equally  welL  Sometimes  the  lancet  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  small  vessels  near  the  surface. 
In  certain  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  example,  it  is  more 
efiicient  than  any  other  cutting  instrument,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fineness  of  its  edge.  It  may  be  used  to  divide 
certain  enlarged  vessels,  such  as  are  so  frequently  seen  in  chronic 
conjunctivitis,  or  in  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  when  this  mem- 
brane becomes  infiltrated  with  serum  and  blood.  In  other  instances 
the  lancet  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  skin,  in  great 
tension  of  that  texture  firom  emision  of  serum,  as  in  anasarca,  and 
also  in  the  oedema  resulting  from  erysipelatous  inflammation.  The 
scalpel,  or  bistoury,  is  often  used  in  tnese  cases ;  but  many  prac- 
titioners object  to  long  incisions,  more  particularly  in  anasarca,  and 
as  the  lancet  makes  openings  sufficiently  larse  for  the  purposes  they 
have  in  view,  they  give  it  the  preference.  For  all  those  proceed- 
ings the  instrument  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  as 
afterwards  represented,  the  position  of  the  hand  being  occasion- 
ally varied  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  instrument 
is  merely  thrust  in,  so  as  to  make  a  puncture,  when  it  is  withdravni 
immediately,  whilst  at  other  times  it  is  carried  along,  so  as  to  make 
a  wound  of  some  length ;  but  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  certainly 
less  efficient  than  one  of  a  more  substantial  size.  Formerly  a 
larger  lancet  was  generally  preferred  for  opening  abscesses  near 
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the  surface;  but  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
kind  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  scalpel  or  bistoury  having  been 
always  used  instead. 

When  the  lancet  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  blood,  it 
is  generally  in  instances  where  a  large  vein,  or  an  artery,  such  as 
the  temporal,  is  to  be  opened ;  but,  by  making,  with  such  an  instru- 
ment, a  variety  of  punctures  in  the  skin,  a  considerable  quantity 
may  be  allowed  to  escape,  more  especially  if  means  are  used  to 
promote  its  flow.  Such  means  are  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
cupping  apparatus.  Instead  of  a  single  lancet,  held  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  being  used  to  make  the  punctures,  a  number  of 
blades,  six,  nine,  or  twelve,  are  placed  in  a  brass  case,  and  so  con- 
nected with  springs,  that  by  proper  management,  the  whole  of  them 
may  be  carried  through  the  surface  in  an  instant,  with  a  rapidity 
as  ffreat  as  the  motion  of  a  gun-lock ;  and  then,  to  promote  the  flow 
of  blood,  an  exhausted  receiver  is  placed  over  the  wounds.  The 
latter  is  usually  made  of  glass,  and  various  shapes  and  siz^s  have 
been  recommended  and  used.  The  air  has  been  exhausted  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  too,  as  by  the  mouth,  for  example,  the  most  an- 
cient of  all,  applied  either  directly  to  the  wound,  or  to  an  opening 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  receiver :  a  syringe  has  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  another  receiver,  from  which  the  air  has  already 
been  pumped  out,  has  been  placed  over  the  cup  covering  the 
wound ;  but  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  seems  most  in  service  with 
those  who  practise  this  operation.  There  are  few  instances  in 
which  local  bloodletting  is  reauired  where  cupping  will  not  be 
found  appUcable ;  but  in  some  tne  lancet  only  can  te  used,  or  else 
leeches ;  and  there  are  certain  cases  where  these  seem  the  most 
applicable.  On  the  hands  or  feet,  the  gums,  the  cervix  uteri,  or  on 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  leeches  are  usually  deemed  more  advisable 
than  the  lancet.  A  variety  of  circ^mistances  may  dictate  the  pre- 
ference of  one  of  these  methods  over  the  other,  for  abstracting 
blood  locally ;  but  I  need  not  detain  my  readers  to  point  out  what 
common  sense  and  observation  may  render  apparent :  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  however,  I  may  state  that,  on  the  face  the  lancets 
might  leave  unseemly  scars,  and,  in  addition,  the  glasses  could  not 
be  advantageously  applied,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  surface. 
Here,  therefore,  leecnes  are  to  be  preferred,  as  in  the  case  of  oph- 
thahnia,  when  they  are  set  on  the  eyelids. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  leeches  on  any  part  of  the  body  under 
circumstances  requiring  local  depletion,  excepting  such  as  reason 
-might  dictate ;  yet  the  fetter  seems  with  some  to  admit  of  most  un- 
bounded Uberties,  for  I  have  known  a  person  allow  a  leech  to  fasten 
on  the  cornea,  in  an  instance  where  the  surgeon  had  ordered  a 
number  to  be  applied  to  the  eyelids.  To  those  who  know  that  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  this  animal  would  be  certain  to  occa- 
sion opacity  of  this  transparent  part,  (and  what  Tyro  in  the  profes- 
sion should  not  know  the  likely  result  of  such  an  injury  7)  it  may 
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appear  supererogatory  to  limit  the  bite  of  the  leech  to  the  skin,  or 
at  most,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  or  that  covering 
the  sclerotic ;  but  the  mistake  above  alluded  to,  must,  with  them, 

f)lead  my  excuse  for  offering  an  advice  to  others  who  may  be  less 
ieimiliar  with  such  matters.  With  this  exception,  and  the  still  more 
apparent  one  of  not  placing  these  animals  on  such  parts  as  may 
enable  them  to  crawl  out  of  sight  into  any  of  the  cavities,  I  know 
of  no  instance  where  they  may  not  be  applied.  I  have  used  them 
extensively  on  the  raw  surface  of  ulcers,  and  also  on  parts  affected 
with  erysipelas,  and  have  never  had  reason  to  trace  the  slightest 
harm  from  their  application :  in  the  former  case,  I  have  had  much 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  services ;  and  in  the  latter,  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  example  where  mortification  of  the  bitten  part 
could  be  attributed  to  the  injury  of  the  leech  bite. 

The  necessity  for  diligent  fomentation  after  the  use  of  lancets, 
or  the  application  of  leeches,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  should 
the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  bleeding  from  the  bites  of  the  latter  be 
overlooked.  In  the  adult  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  prolonged 
bleeding  from  one  or  more  of  these  wounds  can  ever  be  productive 
of  harm ;  but  in  an  infant,  after  a  leech  has  been  applied,  there 
may  be  danger;  or,  at  all  events,  the  continued  oozing  may  be  a 
source  of  much  alarm  to  the  parents  and  attendants :  in  such  a 
case,  if  any  ordinary  astringent,  such  as  cold  air,  cold  water,  solu- 
tions of  the  sulphates  of  alum,  zinc,  or  copper,  which  may  be  at 
hand,  will  not  check  the  flow  of  blood,  the  lunar  caustic  may  be 
used,  or  what  will  be  still  more  certain,  a  fine  needle  may  be  thrust 
across  the  skin  in  the  seat  of  the  wound,  and  a  thread  tied  over  it, 
as  in  making  the  twisted  suture  (page  43) :  indeed,  I  believe  that 
this  plan  will  be  productive  of  less  pain  to  the  little  patient  than  the 
caustic. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COUNTER-IBBITANTS. CAUSTICS. — CAUTERIES. — ISSUES. — SBTONS. 

The  various  means  of  counter-irritation  are  not  unworthy  of 
notice  here.  Perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  such  means  is  that  of 
hand-rubbing,  with  the  bare  palm,  or  with  a  little  olive  oil,  or  more 
stimulating  fluid  in  the  shape  of  a  Uniment  or  soft  ointment,  or  per- 
haps with  the  dry  towel  or  flesh-brush ;  but  all  of  these  are  in  such 
common  use  among  the  non-initiated,  that  I  need  not  do  more  than 
allude  to  them  here,  although  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  frictions 
and  manipulations  are  less  resorted  to  in  the  practice  of  surgery 
than  they  really  deserve.  Perhaps  these  means  may  scarcely  lie 
deemed  worthy  of  being  held  as  counter-irritants ;  yet,  in  some  in- 
stances, I  beBeve  they  are  so,  whilst  in  others  they  seem  to  be  direct 
stimulants,  either  by  inducing  nervous  or  muscular  action,  or  an 
increase  in  vascular  excitement,  whether  arterial  or  absorbent. 

I  conceive  dry  cupping  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  counter- 
irritation,  and  feel  assured  that  the  practice  is  far  less  resorted  to, 
among  modem  surgeons,  than  it  deserves  to  be.  The  method  of 
dry  cupping  consists  in  using  the  receivers,  or  glasses,  and  exhaust- 
ing the  air  from  them  before!  or  after  they  are  placed  over  any  par- 
ticular part  The  increase  of  blood  in  the  part  within  the  vacuum 
seems,  m  some  instances,  to  produce  as  good  an  efiect  as  a  blister, 
or  even  a  more  severe  form  of  counter-irritant,  such  as  the  caustic 
or  cautenr ;  indeed,  I  have  in  some  instances  perceived  more  bene- 
fit from  the  dry  cupping  than  from  any  such  severe  measures.  In 
certain  cases  of  deep-seated  pain  in  the  spine,  in  the  hip,  or  in  the 
knee,  I  have  known  the  practice  to  be  attended  with  vast  benefit ; 
and,  although  I  am  far  from  considering  it  as  an  infallible  remedy, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  highly  in  its  favour. 

Amongst  the  various  ointments  which  have  been  used  as  coun- 
ter-irritants, I  know  of  none  which  has  been  so  much  used,  or 
which  possesses  such  powerful  influence  on  the  skin,  as  that  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  drachm  of  tartar  emetic  with  an  ounce  of 
spermaceti  ointment.  Sometimes  it  is  used  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  salt,  and  it  seldom  fails,  when  rubbed  in  small  quantities 
on  the  skin  night  and  morning,  of  producing  a  crop  of  pustules, 
which  cannot  but  be  of  service,  if  counter-irritation  iis  likely  to  be 
of  any  avail  at  all.  Sinapisms  and  blisters  need  no  particular  com- 
ments here :  the  former  I  believe  to  be,  if  properly  made  and  ap- 
plied, nearly  as  powerful  as  the  latter,  and  tne  modem  preparations 
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of  cantharides,  in  the  shape  of  blistering  fluids  and  t>apers,  I  look 
upon  as  great  improvements  on  the  older  ointments  and  plasters. 
In  warm  climates,  and  in  all  diseases,  when  it  is  of  consequence  to 
induce  vesication  rapidly,  I  imagine  that  these  latter  means,  which 
produce  their  effects  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  these  irritants  to  the  skin  be  often  repeated,  they  may  actually 
destroy  the  vitaUty  of  the  surface ;  thus  small  sloughs  are  by  no 
means  unusual  where  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  has  been  used,  and 
extensive  mortification  of  the  skin  has  been  known  to  follow  the 
application  of  a  blister.  In  children  this  is  more  likely  to  happen 
than  in  the  adult ;  and  I  have  known  death  to  be  the  result  of  such 
an  occurrence. 

Some  seem  to  consider  that  the  nitrate  of  silver,  when  rubbed 
freely  over  the  cuticle,  produces  a  stronger  effect  than  the  cantha- 
rides ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  so,  and  therefore,  when  I  wish  to  apply 
a  more  sure  degree  of  counter-irritation  than  can  be  produced  by 
th0  means  above  referred  to,  I  frequently  apply  the  caustic  potash. 
This  preparation  is  generally  used  thus :  a  slip  of  adhesive  plaster 
is  placed  over  the  skin,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  perhaps  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  or  of  such  other  size  and  %hape  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable :  this  hole  being  placed  opposite  or  over  tte 
deep-seated  paip,  a  bit  of  the  stick  of  caustic,  moistened  with  water, 
is  rubbed  on  the  surface  until  it  assumes  a  grayish  colour,  and  the 
opening  seems  filled  with  the  caustic  in  a  fluid  state,  when  another 
piece  of  plaster,  without  any  hole  in  it,  is  placed  over  that  already 
present,  and  over  all  a  poultice  may  be  applied  immediately.  In  a 
few  hours  the  pain  will  be  excessive,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  will 
be  killed  by  the  caustic,  and  converted  into  a  slough,  which  will 
separate  in  the  course  of  time,  under  the  use  of  poultices,  and  other 
measures  to  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of.  Occasionally,  instead 
of  rubbing  on  the  stick  of  caustic,  a  portion  of  the  size  of  a  pea  is 
placed  on  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  deliquesce  slowly,  being  retained 
there  by  a  piece  of  plaster  put  over  it 

Instead  of  the  potash  some  resort  to  actual  fire  as  a  counter-irri- 
tant, and  the  moxa  is  then  put  into  requisition.  The  moxa  may  be 
made  of  any  material  which  will  burn  readily ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  will  be  a  little  wadding  cotton,  or  if  that  be  not  at 
hand,  a  little  tow  or  surgeon's  lint,  which  has  been  previously 
dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  well  dried,  and  then 
stuflfed  into  a  small  pill-pox,  with  both  its  ends  open.  The  box 
should  then  be  held  over  tne  part  about  to  be  burnt,  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  wire  twisted  round  it,  or  a  kind  of  forceps  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  after  i^tion,  the  combustion  should  be  kept  up  by  means 
of  a  lon^  blow-pipe,  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  moxa  is  sometimes 
merely  held  over  the  skin  so  as  to  excite  a  glow,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  ignited  material  is  held  cbse  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to 
destroy  its  vitality  at  once.    When  the  substance  is  nearly  burnt 
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out^  the  patieht  expmences  acute  pain,  and  the  skin  may  be  ob- 
served to  shrivel  and  become  brown  under  the  intense  heat  At 
the  end  of  the  process,  a  fold  of  lint,  moistened  with  cold  water, 
should  be  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  poultice.  Instead  of  applying  heat  in  this  way, 
some  prefer  to  cauterize  with  the  heated  iron,  thus  producing  death 
of  the  part  touched  with  the  metal,  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than 
with  the  moxa. 

Of  these  three  modes  of  counter-irritation,  I  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  last  The  caustic  potash  (the  potential  cautery,  as 
it  is  usually  termed)  produces  its  effects  far  more  slowly,  and  with 
less  certainty,  than  either  of  the  other  two,  being  in  some  instances 
apt  to  go  deeper  than  might  be  wished,  or  to  spread  too  extensively 
over  the  surface ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  the  latter  account  that  the 
plaster  with  the  hole  in  it  is  recommended,  as  a  preventive.  The 
*moxa  is  troublesome  to  applv  effectively ;  and  often,  after  the  pa- 
tient has  been  put  to  a  deal  of  pain,  its  results  on  the  surface  are  so 
limited  that  the  counter-irritation  is  slight  indeed.  My  old  col- 
league, Mr.  Lizars,  used  the  potash  most  extensively,  and  the 
groans  and  stifled  screams  of  agony  heard  in  his  wards  a  few 
hours  after  his  visit,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  pain  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  I  have  myself  used  it  frequently,  and,  of  course,  must  plead 
gdltv  of  the  same  kind  of  cruelty.  The  moxa,  I  believe,  produces 
much  more  acute  pain  than  the  caustic,  and  possesses  no  advantage 
over  it  that  I  am  aware  of.  At  one  time  I  used  this  remedy  pretty 
often,  but  for  the  reasons  above  stated  I  have  latterly  almost  en- 
tirely given  it  up ;  and  now,  when  I  have  the  power  of  selection,  I 
almost  invariably  resort  to  the  heated  iron, — the  actual  cautery,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  potential,  the  same 
term  being  commonly  given  to  the  moxa  also. 

The  horrors  and  cruelties  attending  the  use  of  the  heated  iron  in 
former  times,  afforded  too  good  reason  for  the  neglect  with  which 
it  was  subsequently  treated ;  and  it  cannot  be  thought  wonderful 
that,  when  men  high  in  the  profession  disputed  about  the  superiority 
of  gold  or  iron  as  a  cautery,  about  the  shape  and  size  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  also  the  smallest  number  with  which  it  was  possible  to 
practise  surgery,  and  when,  moreover,  it  was  the  custom  to  apply 
it  in  every  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  profession  suffered,  and  as  it  suffered  in  public  estimation, 
so  did  that  of  the  once  "  powerful  sceptre," — the  actual  cautery. 
Though  there  are  still  many  prejudices  against  it,  and  certainly 
many  just  objections  to  its  indiscriminate  use,  it  seems  to  be  more 
in  vogue  among  modem  surgeons  than  it  once  was ;  and,  under 
judicious  guidance,  it  appears  to  me  a  more  manageable,  equally 
efficient,  and  less  painful  counter-irritant  than  either  of  those  last 
mentioned.  It  is,  besides,  highly  serviceable  in  arresting  hemor- 
rhage, when  no  other  means  will  answer,  and  is  altogether  of  much 
use  in  surgery,  as  will  be  explained  more  particularly  afterwards. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  rude- 
ness and  cruelty  in  its  application^  which  must  always  render  its 
frequent  use  objectionable  in  modern  practice. 

In  continental  hospitals  surgeons  often  take  greater  liberties  with 
their  patients  than  is  the  custom  in  this  country,  and  the  cautery 
seems  in  more  general  use  with  them  than  with  us.  Many  persons 
imagine  that  we  need  be  less  nice  about  the  feelings  of  patients  in 
hospitak  than  of  those  in  private  practice ;  but  with  reference  to 
the  cautery,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  shoidd  be  so ;  and  as  it  will 
seldom  happen  that  a  person,  whatever  his  circumstances  in  life 
may  be,  will  anticipate  with  calmness  the  idea  of  the  contact  of 
heated  iron,  and  will  not  prefer  what  he  is  led  to  consider  a  milder 
and  less  painful  application,  the  opportunities  for  using  it  are  pro- 
bably not  so  often  met  with  as  its  utility  deserves.  The  effect  which 
the  seeming  cruelty  has  upon  the  neighbouring  patients  in  a  hos- 
pital, and  me  character  for  rudeness  which  the  surgeon  who  per- 
sists in  using  it  frequently  may  acquire,  often  cause  it  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  even  among  its  most  strenuous  advocates ;  yet  one 
cannot  but  hold  in  contempt  that  so-called  "  amiable  sensitiveness" 
of  the  practitioner,  who,  whilst  he  objects  to  the  application  of  the 
heated  iron,  because  it  is  used  upon  horses,  and  because,  too,  it  is 
a  coarse,  vulgar,  and  seeminglv  unscientific  remedy,  will  practise 
a  wilful  imposition  by  means  of  caustics,  which  do  their  work  after 
he  has  left  the  house,  but  certainly  with  a  greater  amount  of  pain. 
Such  a  person  is  one  of  those  '<  amiable"  bemgs,  too,  who  will  open 
an  abscess  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  caustic  potash,  be- 
cause, forsooth !  the  use  of  a  knife  is  a  painful  expedient,  although, 
in  reality,  the  pain  of  the  latter,  however  acute  it  may  be,  is  pro- 
bably not  greater  at  any  moment,  nor  does  it  continue  for  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  time  that  the  other  lasts. 

Various  shapes  and  sizes  of  cautery  will  be  found  of  service. 
Thus,  if  it  be  desired  to  touch  merely  a  small  point, — as  the  orifice 
of  a  bleeding  vessel,  a  bit  of  wire  will  suffice,  or  there  may  be  a 
small  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  fine  rod  of  iron ;  but  when  a  large  sur- 
face requires  to  be  seared,  a  ball  of  metal  the  size  of  a  boy's  marble 
or  of  a  walnut  may  be  necessary.  Sometimes  a  large  flat  surface 
is  best,  whilst  on  other  occasions  a  narrow  edge  may  be  thought 
most  desirable. 

In  certain  hemorrhages,  as  when  a  vessel  has  run  in  a  bone,  I 
have  seen  the  cautery  effectual ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  admire 
its  use  in  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  burn  out  diseases  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife.  In  malignant  tumours  of  the  jaws, 
for  example,  the  custom  has  been  but  too  prevalent  of  cutting  away 
the  bulk  of  the  disease,  and  trusting  to  the  destructive  powers  of 
the  cautery,  to  eradicate  the  remaining  portions.  Whenever  I  have 
seen  this  done,  no  benefit  has  resulted ;  and  although  I  do  not  deny 
the  efficacy  of  the  plan  in  some  instances,  I  should  be  very  unwil- 
ling to  unciertake  an  operation  with  such  uncertain  means  of  execu- 
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tioiL  I  used  at  one  time  to  apply  it  to  carious  surfaces ;  but  have 
now  abandoned  it  for  the  more  efficient  and  more  controllable 
means  with  the  knife,  forceps,  saw,  and  gouge,  to  be  particularly 
described  in  after  parts  of  this  work. 

The  use  of  the  cautery  to  promote  the  contraction  of  sinuses,  fis- 
tules,  and  other  abnormal  orifices,  I  strongly  recommend,  and  I 
place  great  reliance  upon  it  as  a  counter-imtant. 

Instead  of  applying  a  ball  or  single  mass  of  iron,  so  as  to  cause 
a  slough  on  the  sunace,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  perhaps 
half  the  breadth,  I  generally  bring  a  larger  extent  of  surface  under 
its  influence,  by  scoring  the  skin  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ope- 
ration of  firing  is  done  in  the  horse.  The  process  is  slower,  and 
therefore  more  painful  than  a  single  touch  of  the  instrument,  but  in 
some  cases  it  presents  such  advantages,  in  my  opinion,  that,  when 
the  cautery  is  actually  appealed  to,  the  difference  may  be  overlooked. 
I  was  first  led  to  apply  it  in  this  way,  from  drawing  some  analogy 
between  certain  nodes  on  the  tibia  and  splints  on  the  young  horse. 
In  such  instances  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  animal  continues 
lame  for  a  length  of  time,  and  when  stimulating  ointments  and  blis- 
ters have  seemingly  had  no  effect,  the  application  of  the  cautery 
effects  a  cure,  more  particularly  if  due  rest  is  given  afterwards. 
Although  in  most  instances  a  painful  node  requires  constitutional 
treatment  as  well  as  local,  and  differs  in  almost  all  respects  from 
what  is  termed  a  splint  in  the  lower  animal,  yet  occasionally  pain- 
ful chronic  swellings  are  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  tibia,  which 
have  resisted  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  internal  as 
well  as  external.  Many  years  ago  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  my  practice.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty-three,  had  two  years 
before  contracted  syphilis,  and  after  the  primary  symptoms  were 
cured,  a  node  formed  on  the  tibia,  which  occasioned  him  much 

Eain : — ^from  being  a  person  of  stout  appearance,  he  now  seemed 
ke  one  exhausted  by  a  painful  and  malignant  dijsease.  Before  I 
saw  him  he  had  undergone  various  courses  of  mercury  and  other 
medicines,  and  had  the  part  repeatedly  leeched  and  blistered.  I 
again  subjected  him  to  similar  practice,  and  also  tried  iodine  freely, 
both  internally  and  extemaUy,  but  with  no  mitigation  of  his  suffer- 
ings. Rest  seemed  to  produce  as  little  benefit,  and  his  disease  was 
worst  at  night.  For  six  months  I  watched  the  progress 
of  the  case,  and  then  I  applied  the  cautery  in  the  mode  ^^'  ^^* 
referred  to,  and  such  as  is  here  represented  by  these 
lines  (fig.  48),  each  being  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
other.  IDuring  the  evening  he  slept  better  than  he  had 
done  for  three  months  before,  and  from  that  time  his 
disease  was  cured.  I  saw  him  occasionally  for  years 
after,  and  he  had  never  subsequently  experienced  an- 
other twinge  of  pain  in  the  swelling.  I  have  had  similar 
success  in  other  examples ;  and  though  I  would  not  wish  any  one 
to  imagine,  that  I  predict  or  would  anticipate  invariable  success 
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from  the  measure,  I  cannot  but  strongly  recommend  it,  in  such-Iike 
instances,  especially  where  the  affection  seems  to  be,  and  perhaps 
is,  entirely  local. 

The  following  cut  (fig.  49)  exhibits  the  shape  of  the  instrument  I 
use  on  these  occasions.    It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  similar  to  the 

FSg.49. 


cauterising  iron  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.    The  convex  edge  of 

the  one  I  generally  use  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  extent ; 

but  when  I  wish  to  cover  an  extensive  surface,  as  in  spinal  or  hip 

disease,  then  I  have  one  of  larger  dimensions. 
The  two  heads  of  the  cauteries  here  (fig.  60)  represented,  are 
such  as  are  most  generally  in  use  among  surgeons :  the 
^'  50.  round  head,  for  making  large  eschars,  the  pointed  one 
for  touching  the  surface  less  extensively.  Sometimes 
the  instrument  is  made  of  a  fiat  button-shape,  at  other 
times  quadrilateral ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  limit 
to  shapes  and  sizes  of  such  tools,  for  I  have  known  the 
most  cautious  of  surgeons,  an  advocate  for  the  cau- 
tery, use  almost  every  shape  and  size,  from  a  wire, — 
such  as  the  stilet  of  a  bougie,  or  a  steel  bougie  itself,  to 

J.  an  ordinary  fire-poker. 
The  iron  should  be  heated  to  a  dark  red,  and  its 
margin,  after  having  been  rubbed  clean  on  the  hearth- 
'  stone,  floor,  or  on  a  bit  of  wood,  should  then  be  drawn 
along  the  skin,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  sketch, 
the  bnes  being  of  such  a  length  and  number  as  may  be 
deemed  requisite.  As  soon  as  the  process  is  completed, 
lint  dipped  in  cold  water  should  be  applied,  and  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  during  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours, 
when  a  poultice  should  be  put  over  the  injured  surface.  Cold  seems 
to  have  a  good  effect  at  first  in  allaying  the  pain. 

The  chief  advantage  which  I  fancy  the  plan  above  described  to 
possess  is,  that  sudden  excitement  is  produced  over  a  large  surface, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  skin  is  not  destroyed  and  convert^  into 
a  slough,  as  with  the  caustic  or  moxa,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  open 
surface,  which  will  heal  but  slowly,  and  will  always  leave  a  con- 
siderable scar.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  round  or  flat  piece  of  iron 
is  applied  even  once  to  the  surface,  a  slough  must  be  produced, 
which  separates  more  slowly,  and  leaves  a  more  troublesome  sore 
than  the  small  lines  of  sloughs,  and  the  consecutive  sores,  resulting 
from  the  practice  above  recommended. 

There  are  other  counter-irritants  which  I  have  occasionally  used, 

such  as  the  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphuric  and  other  strong  mineral 

acids,  which,  however,  I  do  not  deem  worthy  of  especial  notice  here. 

Among  the  different  forms  of  counter-excitement,  I  may  allude 
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to  that  which  has  been  termed  the  pea-issue,  and  to  the  seton.  The 
former  is  effected  by  means  of  placing  a  common  pea,  or  a  pepper 
pellet,  in  a  wound  made  on  the  surface  for  its  reception,  or  on  a 
sore  already  made  with  caustic,  and  keeping  it  there  by  means  of 
a  strip  of  plaster,  so  that  it  acts  as  a  source  of  excitement  and  irri- 
tation^— ^the  latter  effect  being  further  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
some  stimulating  ointment,  such  as  the  savine.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  practice  is  but  rarely  followed  in  the  present  day ;  and  I  have 
myself,  in  the  trials  which  I  have  made  of  it,  seen  no  reason  to 
induce  me  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  others.  The  seton  is 
a  remedy  which  seems  to  me  to  be  also  in  less  repute  than  it  once 
was.  It  is  still,  however,  occasionally  used,  and  from  time  to  time 
I  have  met  with  individuals,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who 
were  bigoted  in  its  favour.  Its  supposed  efficacy  in  averting  apo- 
plexy, and  other  affections  within  the  head,  still  induces  its  frequent 
necessity,  and  the  introduction  of  a  seton  is  usually  considered  a 
surgical  operation.  The  seton  generally  consists  of  a  cord  of  wor- 
sted, cotton,  hemp,  or  silk  thread,  passed  through  and  under  the 
skin  for  th^  distance  of  an  inch  or  so.  The  back  of  the  neck,  or 
the  arm,  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid,  is  usually  selected 
for  the  locality ;  but  it  may  be  applied  in  any  region  of  the  body, 
as  over  the  pubes,  in  the  perineum,  loins,  or  wherever  else  it  may 
be  thought  advisable.  The  thread  is  commonly  conveved  under 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  large  flat  needle,  about  three  or  K)ur  inches 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  but  the  necessity  for  this 
instrument  may  generally  be  avoided  by  using  the  bistoury  and 
probe,  which  are  instruments  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  m  the 
modern  pocket-case.  When  the  skin  is  lax,  it  should  be  pinched 
up  betwixt  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  blade  of  a  bistoury 
should  then  be  pushed  through  both  layers ;  the  point  of  the  prote 
should  then  be  carried  along  the  flat  surface  of  the  blade,  and  the 
cord,  which  has  been  previously  attached  to  its  eye,  should  be 
drawn  through  after  it  Inflammation  in  the  track  of  the  thread 
will  be  the  speedy  result,  suppuration  soon  follows,  and  the  excite- 
ment may  be  kept  up  for  any  desired  length  of  time,  so  long  as  the 
foreign  substance  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  savine  ointment  being 
occasionally  useful  in  promoting  further  suppuration. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  threads  of  any  kind  being  used  as 
setons,  owing  to  the  filth  which  accumulates  upon  them,  and  I  can- 
not but  concur  in  this  objection,  although  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  modern  substitute  in  shape  of  a  slip  of  tape  covered 
with  caoutchouc,  which  also,  at  best,  is  but  a  filthy  affair,  and  often, 
by  the  irritation  of  its  sharp  margins,  makes  one  glad  to  supplant  it 
by  the  common  thread. 

As  a  counter-irritant,  I  place  less  reliance  on  the  seton  than  other 
means  already  mentioned,  but  as  a  direct  irritant  I  esteem  it  highly ; 
thus,  in  certain  erectile  tumours,  in  sinuses,  and  in  hydrocele,  I 
deem  it  of  much  value :  its  application  in  these  cases  will  be  more 
appropriately  considered  in  otner  parts  of  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INFLAiaCATION. 

The  practical  surgery  of  this  work  will  be  found,  chiefly  in  those 
pages,  where  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  different  regions  of  the 
body  are  considered ;  but  certain  general  principles  of  treatment 
are  so  universally  applicable,  as  to  induce  me  to  refer  to  them  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  progress ;  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent repetitions,  and  also  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  an  introduction. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  and  its  consequences  constitutes  a 
large  and  important  share  of  the  practice  of  surgery,  and  as  the 
disease  is  met  with  under  so  many  different  aspects  and  circum- 
stances, even  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  surgeon's  duty,  each 
probably  requiring  certain  modifications,  or  perhaps  decided  alter- 
ations of  practice,  I  shall  now,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this 
work,  proceed  with  9uch  practical  remarks  on  the  kinds  of  inflam- 
mation likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  diseases  and  injuries  which  it  is 
my  intention  to  treat  of  in  the  following  pages,  as  may  elucidate 
my  own  practice,  and  guide  the  young  surgeon,  until  he  has  ac- 
quired sdlicient  experience  to  act  on  his  own  resources. 

The  common  divisions  of  inflammation  into  acute,  chronic,  sim- 
ple, and  specific,  answer  suflUciently  well  for  general  purposes  of 
illustration,  although  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  these  appellations.  The  terms  •*  acute,"  and  "  chronic,"  in  their 
ordinary  acceptation,  clearly  indicate  that  in  one  case  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  are  all  developed  rapidly,  in  another  slowly ; 
yet  practitioners  do  not  in  all  instances  agree  on  the  distinctions 
which  may  be  thought  to  constitute  acute  or  chronic  action.  For 
example,  when  inflammation  attacks  the  female  mamma,  particu- 
larly during  the  period  of  lactation,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  a  large  quantity  of  pus  is  formed,  and  from  the  first 
attack  up  to  the  period  of  suppuration  all  the  ^mptoms  of  inflam- 
mation have  been  well-marked,  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  acute," 
can  scarcely  be  misunderstood ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  swelling 
may  form  in  the  same  part,  progress  slowly,  and,  afl«r  the  lapse  of 
months,  within  a  couple  of  days,  perhaps,  there  may  be  every  evi- 
dence that  matter  has  formed :  here  the  term  "  chronic"  is  usually 
applied ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  formation  of  pus  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  a  rapid— an  ^*  acute"  process.   The  terms  "  simple"  and 
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"  specific"  are,  probably,  much  more  vague  in  their  signification 
than  those  referred  to :  the  latter  implies  a  vast  deal  in  me  estima- 
tion of  some,  whilst  with  others  there  seems  really  so  little  precision 
in  the  term,  that  no  importance  is  attached  to  it  Thus,  no  difier- 
ence  in  action  can  be  pointed  out,  in  inflammation  and.  suppuration 
of  an  inguinal  glands  occurring  where  there  may  be  a  venereal  sore 
on  the  genital  organs,  or  one  arising  firom  other  causes,  or  where  no 
sore, — ^no  apparent  source  of  irritation,  is  present;  yet,  in  the  instance 
of  chancre  many  persons  would  consider  the  inflammation  "  specific'' 
It  may  or  it  may  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  venereal  poison 
in  the  gland,  yet  the  actions  in  either  case  seem  precisely  alike,  nor 
will  they  be  observed  to  differ  from  those  occurring  in  an  instance 
where  the  origin  of  the  disease  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The  term 
"  specific,"  when  applied  in  such  cases,  conveys  to  my  mind  no 
important  signification,  in  so  far  as  the  inflammation  itself  is  con- 
cerned :  but  here  I  beg  to  be  understood,  that  these  observations 
apply  chiefly  to  the  kinds  of  inflammation  which  are  met  with  in 
ordinary  surgical  practice. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  are  usually  sufiiciently  cloar  to 
deserve  the  term  specific ;  thus,  a  broken,  or  dislocated  bone,  is  a 
sure  and  specific  cause  of  inflammation ;  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
substance  in  any  texture,  such  as  a  detached  fragment  of  bone,  a 
bullet,  a  bit  of  wood,  cloth,  or  other  extraneous  body,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  bring  on  the  disease,  and  give  it  a  more  severe  aspect,  the 
latter  resulting  entirely  from  the  "specific"  irritation  or  cause. 
Here,  the  importance  of  distinguishing  a  cause  must  appear  very 
evident ;  for  if  it  be  discovered,  and  within  the  reach  or  power  of 
the  surgeon,  its  removal,  whatever  be  the  means  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose,  forms  the  most  important  feature  of  the  treatment.  These 
means  may  be  applied  in  various  ways,  as  the  case  may  require, 
and  if  used  v^th  success,  it  seldom  happens  that  nature  does  not 
complete  the  cure ;  for,  under  favourable  circumstances,  (in  a  young 
and  healthy  subject  for  example,)  no  sooner  is  the  cause  of  inflam- 
mation removed,  than  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  the  parts  return  to  a  state  of  health,  as  nearly  resem- 
bling their  normal  condition  as  is  compatible  with  circumstances. 

Before  resorting  to  such  measures  as  are  deemed  most  applicable 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  it  may  be  well  to  make  sure  that 
the  disease  actually  exists,  and  in  surreal  practice,  fortunately,  the 
symptoms  are  generally  so  well  maAed  as  to  leaVe  little  room  for 
doubt.  The  common  local  symptoms  of  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling  are,  in  many  instances,  so  very  conspicuous,  than  no  sur- 
geon can  for  a  moment  be  uncertain  about  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  affection,  however,  wherein  some 
of  these  local  symptoms  cannot  be  appreciated ;  but,  the  quick  and 
full  pulse,  thirst,  headache,  dryness  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, brown  and  dry  tongue,  bufiy  blood  (if  that  fluid  be  drawn), 
high-coloured  and  scanty  urine,  will  all  give  additional  and  certain 
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indications  of  the  disease.  Some  of  these,  even,  are  not  entirely  to 
be  depended  on,  seeing  that  they  may  be  present  without  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation;  whilst,  again,  that  disease  may  be  in  full 
vigour,  and  yet  the  symptoms  may  be  such  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced may  be  deceived.  Exceptions  to  these  observations  must 
be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  even  a  little  practice,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  ignorance  or  carelessness  will  occa- 
sionally produce  most  gross  mistakes.  One  exception  I  think  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  notice  here,  viz.,  the  smallness  of 
the  pulse  in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  a  frequent  subject 
of  remark  that  the  unwary  are  misled  by  this  anomaly ;  but  the 
experienced  practitioner  well  knows  that,  after  the  reduction  of  a 
hernia,  whether  by  the  taxis  or  a  cutting  operation,  it  is  generally 
a  favourable  sjrmptom  when  the  pulse  becomes  fuller,  even  although 
it  should  beat  somewhat  quicker.  If  there  be  pain  in  a  part,  and  if 
it  depends  on  inflammation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  tne  surgeon 
should  perceive  either  redness  or  swelling,  to  enable  him  to  identify 
the  disease:  for,  in  deep-seated  parts  these  latter  symptoms  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  observed,  although  the  accomplished  practi- 
tioner may  not  have  a  doubt  that  the  disease  is  in  full  activity. 
Thus,  in  the  chest  these  symptoms  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the 
eye  or  touch ;  yet,  by  reference  to  the  pulse  and  other  symptoms, 
and  an  appeal  to  auscultation  and  percussion,  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  if  it  is  inflammation,  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  Again, 
in  inflammation  of  the  cartilages^  of  the  hip  or  shoulder  joints, 
neither  redness  nor  swelling  can  be  perceived ;  yet  the  pain  which 
is  experienced  when  the  cartilages  are  rubbed  against  each  other, 
is  sufficient,  with  the  other  symptoms,  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  disease. 

The  consequences  of  inflammation  are  often  more  conspicuous 
than  the  disease  itself;  as  for  example,  suppuration,  ulceration, 
granulation,  and  gangrene,  in  all  of  which  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation are  thrown  into  the  shade,  as  it  were,  by  the  remarkable 
features  peculiar  to  each,  and  therefore  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
in  all  its  phases,  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  one  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  mese  conditions.  As  it  is,  in  general, 
a  most  desirable  object,  however,  to  prevent  any  of  these  conse- 
quences occurring,  the  chief  aim  at  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment is  to  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  to  bring  about  what  is  usually 
called  the  resolution  of  the  disease, — that  is  to  say,  to  cause  the 
subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  to  leave  the  part  as  if  no  dis- 
ease had  ever  been  present.  Although  this  is  a  result  which  cannot 
always  be  expected,  it  nevertheless  often  happens,  and  whenever  it 
does,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  possibly  occur.  If  the 
means  do  not  prove  sufficient  for  this  end,  they  may  possibly  miti- 
gate some  of  the  after  consequences ;  they  can  seldom  do  harm ; 
and,  unless  there  be  express  indications  to  the  cx)ntrary,  they  should, 
in  some  form  or  other,  according  to  circumstances,  be  always  admi- 
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nistered.  In  one  instance  the  disease,  as  it  is  evinced  locally,  will 
produce  an  effect  on  the  constitution,  so  very  slight,  that  the  chief 
attention  of  the  practitioner  may  be  required  and  devoted  to  the 
seat  of  the  affection,  whilst  in  other  examples  the  constitutional 
symptoms  appear  so  overwhelming,  that  all  his  skill  must  be  dis- 
played in  this  direction. 

It  rarely  happens  that  some  kind  of  constitutional  treatment  will 
not  be  of  advantage,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
administration  of  purgatives,  diluents,  and  diaphoretics,  will  seldom 
fail  in  producing  benefit  These  will  often  serve  to  bring  the  pulse 
to  a  natural  standard ;  but  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  lancet, 
from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  will  frequently  be  required  in  other 
instances.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  amount  which  should  be 
drawn  in  individual  cases,  for  scarcely  any  two  will  be  alike,  either 
as  regards  the  character,  seat,  and  violence  of  the  disease,  or  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  patient:  thus,  in  inflammation 
within  the  cranium,  it  will  be  much  more  correct  to  abstract  a 
larger  quantity  than  in  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle ;  in  an 
inflammation  m  the  eye,  it  might  be  wiser  to  take  blood  more  freely 
than  in  a  similar  disease  in  a  lymphatic  gland ;  and  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  it  would  be  highly  proper  to  bleed  more  copiously 
than  in  inflammation  of  the  mamma.  Again,  a  young  and  pre- 
viously healthy  constitution  will  generally  bear  the  loss  of  blood 
better  than  one  in  which  the  energy  of  youth  has  become  exhausted ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a  crowded  city,  from  locality  and  other 
circumstances,  are  usually  less  able  to  iJear  depletion  than  those  of 
the  rural  districts.  Different  opinions  are  held  on  some  of  these 
points,  however,  even  amongst  the  best  authorities,  and  there  are 
few  of  them  which  do  not  afford  great  scope  for  speculation.  For 
my  own  part,  when  the  lancet  is  deemed  necessary,  I  am  inclined 
to  allow  the  stream  to  flow  until  some  striking  change  is  produced 
on  the  pulse  or  other  symptom,  as  the  pain,  or,  in  the  lungs,  the 
diflliculty  of  breathing.  When  such  changes  are  evinced,  then  the 
wound  may  be  closed ;  in  some  instances  the  abstraction  of  ten  or 
fifteen  ounces  will  suflice ;  but  in  others  thirty  or  fifty  ounces  may 
flow  ere  any  benefit  is  derived.  It  often  happens  that  the  practi- 
tioner thinks  it  best  to  be  contented  with  a  certain  quantity — per- 
haps ten  or  twenty  ounces ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  severe  or 
dangerous,  and  a  decided  effect  is  wished  from  bloodletting,  then, 
as  a  rule  of  practice,  I  should  say,  that  the  former  plan  is  preferable 
to  that  of  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  venesection  by  the  appear- 
ances of  the  blood.  It  may  be  hours  before  the  surgeon  can  again 
see  the  patient — probably  a  day  may  have  elapsed,  and  should  it 
be  found  that  in  the  cup  occupied  by  the  fluid  last  drawn,  the  buflFjr 
coat  is  most  distinct,  and  should  it  happen,  too,  that  the  disease  is 
not  in  any  way  ameliorated,  then  there  may  be  grounds  for  suppos- 
ing that  much  valuable  time  has  been  lost,  if  it  is  determined  again 
to  use  the  lancet,  as  in  all  likelikood  it  will  be.    Perhaps,  in  many 
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instances,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  buffy  coat  forms  the  prin- 
cipal criterion  of  the  state  of  the  disease,  although  it  should  not 
always  be  depended  on ;  and  in  numerous  examples,  I  believe,  the 
surgeon  will  do  well  to  test  the  immediate  efficacy  of  his  practice, 
by  the  apparent  improvement  of  the  symptoms,  resulting  from  the 
method  of  bloodletting,  above  recommended.  The  state  of  the 
pulse  ought  not  always  to  be  relied  upon;  for,  as  I  have  already 
mention^,  in  some  instances  it  may  be  smaller,  and  even  slower, 
than  in  a  state  of  health ;  and  in  certain  conditions  or  peculiarities 
it  may  happen,  that  the  heart's  action  will  be  so  far  affected  by  the 
loss  of  blood  and  other  causes,  as  to  give  that  feeling  of  fulness  and 
strength,  which  might  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  ftuther  depletion 
being  necessary. 

Besides  these  measures,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  constitutional  treatment  of  inflammation,  there 
are  others,  which  often  are  of  the  last  consequence,  such  as  opiates, 
to  allay  irritation,  and  stimulants  to  rouse  the  depressed  and  smking 
powers  of  life.  The  exhibition  of  camphor,  ammonia,  and  wine, 
may  prove  of  the  utmost  value  in  certam  cases,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  practice  of  constitutional  deple- 
tion, which  is  so  universally  admitted  as  being  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Indeed,  in  some  instances 
depletion  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  unless  the  practitioner  resorts 
to  the  use  of  stimulants,  his  patient's  life  will  be  placed  in  as  great 
jeopardy  by  the  over-zealous  application  of  the  means  of  cure,  as 
by  the  original  disease. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  may  produce  great  influence  for  good  or 
evil.  It  is  seldom  that  authorsf  or  teachers  neglect  to  caution  against 
the  use  of  animal  food  and  exciting  fluids  in  the  early  stages  of 
inflammation,  though,  in  fact,  there  is  but  little  need  to  do  so ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  disease  is  in  full  vigour,  the  patient  loathes  his  usual 
diet,  and  when  he  does  not,  the  disease  can  never  be  looked  upon 
as  of  immediate  serious  importance.  It  seems  to  me  almost  unne- 
cessary to  inform  the  young  practitioner  that  he  should  not  insist 
on  his  patient  partaking  heartily  of  chop  or  steak,  when  he  may 
perceive  that  he  can  scarcely  admit  a  morsel  into  his  mouth  with- 
out experiencing  nausea.  If  the  disease  has  really  been  formidable, 
it  may  be  deemed  a  most  favourable  symptom  when  the  patient 
asks  for  food ;  and  at  this  period  there  may  be  a  necessity  for  cau- 
tion, as  over-exciting  food,  either  from  quality  or  quantity,  may 
greatly  retard  the  progress  of  cure.  It  may  be  requisite,  in  certain 
examples,  to  keep  the  patient  on  low  diet,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  inflammation,  as  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  com- 
mencement or  extension.  For  example,  if  a  person  suffered  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  permit  full  diet,  as  in  such  a  case,  after  the  first  stun- 
ning effects  have  gone  off,  there  may  be  good  reason  to  dread  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation ;  again,  if  a  large  joint  was  wounded. 
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or  a  large  bone  severdy  fractured,  a  generous  stimulating  diet 
might  produce  those  very  results  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  sur- 
geon to  obviate,  viz.,  an  excess  of  inflammatory  action. 

In  certain  kinds  of  inflammation,  and  in  certain  stages,  a  full 
amount  of  nourishment,  both  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink,  may  be 

f)roductive  of  the  utmost  service ;  and  where  digestion  and  assimi- 
ation  seem  to  go  on  favourably,  and  whilst  the  disease  seems  to 
improve,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  practitioner  is  wrong  in  per- 
mitting their  use.  In  severe  local  inflammation,  such  as  that  of  car^ 
buncle,  occurring  in  a  debilitated  constitution,  accustomed  perhaps 
for  years  to  the  artificial  stimulus  of  ardent  spirits,  the  latter  aare  not 
be  omitted ;  and  if  the  stomach  will  bear  the  additional  excitement 
of  a  generous  and  wholesome  diet,  the  system  will  bear  up  more 
vigorously  against  the  depressing  effects  of  disease.  Asain,  in  cases 
of  profuse  discharge  happening  at  any  period  of  life,  nourishing 
food  and  a  fair  proportion  of  stimulating  fluids  will  be  of  advan- 
tage, provided  always  that  the  indulgence  does  not  seem  in  any 
way  to  aggravate  the  ailments  of  the  patient  At  such  a  period 
possibly  hectic  fever  may  exist,  and  might  be  aggravated  by  an 
over-liberal  allowance.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  offer  set  rules 
as  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  cases,  and  much  must  be  left  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  practitioner  and  discretion  of  the  attendants,  or 
of  the  patient  himself.  Among  the  educated  classes,  the  surgeon 
has  seldom  any  difficult  in  having  his  wishes  and  orders  fulfilled 
to  the  letter ;  but  in  the  lower  ranks  it  is  often  necessary  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly strict  and  cautious. 

The  local  treatment  of  inflammation  constitutes  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  practice,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease,  which 
come  under  the  surgeon's  care.  In  many  instances  the  administra* 
tion  of  a  purge,  and  some  slight  modification  of  diet,  such  as  an 
intelligent  patient  might  himself  adopt,  may  form  all  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  required.  Local  abstraction  of  blood  seems  almost 
always  to  have  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  disease  than  when  a 
large  vein  is  opened  at  a  distant  part ;  thus  in  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  of  a  joint,  a  bursa,  or,  in  short,  any  similar  local  forms  of 
the  affection,  and  whether  depending  upon  a  local  or  constitutional 
cause,  this  mode  of  depletion  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  the  other,  although  here  also  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule.  Sometimes,  indeed  most  ft^uently,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  as  in  inflammation 
within  the  cranium,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  spine,  hip-joint,  and  other 
articulations ;  yet  in  such  examples  if  blood  be  drawn  firom  the  tem- 
poral artery  or  external  jugular  vein, — ^from  over  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, the  spine,  or  fleshy  part  of  the  hip,  more  benefit  will,  in  general, 
result  from  operations  on  these  parts  than  by  opening  a  vein  at  the 
arm.  In  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  both  may  be  combined.  In 
erysipelas,  or  in  severely  inflamed  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  skin,  or 
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of  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes,  local  depletion,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  can  be  applied,  and  in  such  instances  the 
effects  are  usually  very  beneficial. 

Blood  may  be  abstracted  locally,  by  such  means  as  have  already 
been  referred  to ;  and  if  the  part  actually  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion is  near  or  on  the  surface,  I  should,  in  general,  prefer  leeches, 
as  the  method  by  scarifications,  either  with  or  without  the  cupping- 
glasses,  is  usually  attended  with  more  pain,  and  may  possibly  leave 
greater  marks  than  those  resulting  from  the  leech  bites. 

Whatever  be  the  means  employed  for  local  depletion,  warmth  is 
always  of  service  in  promoting  the  flow  of  blood :  whether  local 
bleeding  has  been  resorted  to  or  not,  it  is  seldom  that  it  does  not 

E reduce  a  soothing  effect  on  the  patient's  feelings : — indeed,  I  be- 
eve  that  it  has  a  specific  advantage  besides,  in  encouraging  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  blood  through  all  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part, 
and  also  in  those  immediately  around, — at  the  same  time  causing 
the  exudation  of  serum  on  the  surface,  and  thus,*  as  it  were,  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  seat  of  disease.  Whether  these 
explanations  be  correct  or  not,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing warmth  as  an  excellent  mode  of  treating  inflammation  locally. 
It  should  be  applied  by  me2uis  of  fomentations,  by  dipping  the 

Earts.  into  warm  water,  by  keeping  moist  cloths  over  them,  or 
y  a  poultice.  Fomentations  are  usually  applied  with  a  sponge 
or  bit  of  soft  rag.  Cloths  (surgeons'  lint,  Imen  rag,  or  sofl  flan- 
nel) are  usually  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  their  efficacy  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  covering  all  over  with  oiled  silk  or  Mack- 
intosh cloth,  which  has  the  double  effect  of  preventing  evapo- 
ration, (thus  preserving  the  warmth,)  and  keeping  the  bedclotnes 
dry.  These  means  are  often  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  poultice, 
although  the  latter  cannot  always  be  dispensed  with.  In  slight  in- 
flammation of  a  finger,  for  example,  if  I  deemed  warmth  required, 
instead  of  using  a  poultice,  I  would  wrap  the  part  up  in  wet  lint, 
and  cover  it  with  oiled  silk.  Moisture  and  heat  are  thus  more 
effectually  secured  than  by  a  poultice,  which  will  soon  get  cold  on 
the  surface,  and  in  a  few  hours  become  almost  quite  dry.  On  other 
parts  of  the  body  this  plan,  modified  by  circumstances,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  every  advantage,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  too 
laudatory  of  the  "  warm-water  dressing,"  as  this  method  is  now 
usually  called,  which  under  the  influence  of  many  practical  sur- 
geons of  the  day,  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  tiie  more  trou- 
blesome, and  more  cumbersome  poultice. 

It  is  often  customary  to  use  decoctions  of  chamomile  flowers, 
poppy-heads,  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  opium,  or  other  seda- 
tives, as  fomentations.  Such  adjuncts  seem  occasionally  to  allay 
pain  and  irritation,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  believe  that 
warmth  and  moisture  constitute  the  chief  virtues  of  fomentations. 
The  same  fluids  have  been  used  to  moisten  the  materials  of  which 
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poultices  have  been  made,  the  latter  being  usually  formed  of  bread, 
linseed  powder,  boiled  carrot  or  turnip ;  and  sometimes  they  seem 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  poultice. 

Besides  the  efficacy  of  warmth  as  an  immediate  application  to 
an  inflamed  part,  I  believe  that  when  used  on  the  surface,  even  in 
deep-seated  inflammation,  it  is  of  service  in  encouraging  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  superlBcial  parts,  and  thus  relieving  the  deep-seated 
vessels,  acting  in  this  way  much  in  the  manner  of  a  counter-irri- 
tant In  the  latter  light,  too,  I  look  upon  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
bags  of  heated  bran,  salt,  or  sand,  wnich  are  favourite  remedies 
with  some  practitioners. 

The  immediate  application  of  cold  has  a  most  decided  effect  on 
inflammation,  in  most  instances ;  but  if  it  does  not  come  into  close 
contact  (which  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  "immediate''  is 
used  above)  with  the  disease,  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  too,  I  am 
doubtful  if  it  produces  the  benefit  which  some  seem  to  imagine.  It 
has  a  good  effect  in  allaying  the  heat  and  pain  of  a  slight  burn  or 
scald ; — perhaps  in  such  cases,  if  applied  at  an  earl^  date,  it  prevents 
inflammation,  but  in  the  severe  forms  of  such  injuries  its  use  is  inad- 
missible, or,  at  all  events,  very  questionable.  In  certain  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  an  inflamed  testicle,  it  seems  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  superficial  vessels,  but  it  probably  throws 
more  into  the  deeper  ones,  and  thus  increases  the  patient's  suffering. 
That  such  is  not  always  the  result,  here,  as  also  in  other  parts,  may 
be  admitted,  for,  were  the  above  argument  invariably  correct,  the 
utility  of  cold,  in  injuries  of  the  head,  might  be  doubted ;  and  though 
upon  the  whole  I  prefer  warmth  to  cold,  as  a  local  means  of  treating 
inflammation,  I  would,  in  many  instances,  trust  greatly  to  the  feeUngs 
of  a  patient,  and  the  seeming  effect  of  the  remedy  otherwise,  in  per- 
sisting in  the  use  of  either  one  or  other. 

Cold  is  seldom  used  where  local  bleeding  has  been  resorted  to. 
It  is  generally  applied  by  means  of  water,  with  ice,  if  convenient,  or 
by  some  saline  combinations  in  solution. 

Counter-irritation  is  a  remedy  of  great  power,  I  believe,  in  certain 
.cases  and  forms  of  inflammation,  but  it  is  often,  in  my  opinion,  much 
abused.  In  deep-seated  disease,  as  in  the  spine  or  hip-joint,  afler 
the  symptoms  of  acute  action  have  ceased,  the  excitement  of  a  new 
action  or  disease  on  the  surface,  at  some  distance  from  that  first 
affected,  generally  produces  benefit  In  the  treatment  of  such  affec- 
tions as  those  alluded  to,  it  is  often  the  custom,  after  caries  has  been 
established,  to  apply  issues  on  the  surface,  under  the  impression  that 
the  counter-irritation  is  of  use :  I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  it  is 
of  the  smallest  advantage  at  this  period, — but  on  this  subject  I  shall 
be  more  explicit  in  my  remarks  upon  caries  afterwards. 

Counter-irritation  is  effected  in  the  various  ways  already  referred 
to.  The  method  of  applying  it,  in  most  general  use,  is  by  the  com- 
mon blistering  plaster  of  cantharides,  or  the  sinapism  of  mustard,  and 
when  a  severe  and  more  lasting  effect  is  wished  to  be  produced,  the 
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potential  or  actual  cauteries  may  be  resorted  to,  or  the  seton,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  supposed  efficacy,  or  appli- 
cability, of  one  or  other  of  these  measures. 

Most  of  the  direct  applications  to  inflamed  parts  may  be  said  to 
have  a  soothing  and  sedative  effect  on  the  disease,  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  a  happy  result  of  treatment,  than  complete 
repose  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  favourable  adjustment  ol  the 
affected  parts.  For  example,  if  in  inflammation  of  the  leg,  resulting 
from  such  slight  cause  as  the  pulling  out  a  hair,  the  patient  persists 
in  standing  or  walking  much,  and  moreover  takes  no  care  to  pre- 
vent the  surface  being  fretted,  the  disease  usually  assumes  a  much 
more  troublesome  character  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  Here,  rest,  and  the  horizontal  position  of  the  limb,  might  have 
saved  much  trouble.  I  shall  have  so  many  opportunities  afterwards 
of  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  quietude  and  of  favourable  posi- 
tion, in  local  inflammations,  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  these  topics  at 
present; — ^indeed  I  have  referred  to  them  in  this  place,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  stating,  that  sometimes  the  reverse  of  soothing  and 
sedative  measures  are  recommended  to  inflamed  surfaces:  thus, 
blisters  and  lunar  caustic  have  been  used  in  erysipelas ;  but  my  own 
experience  would  induce  me  to  eschew  such  means,  although  in 
certain  chronic  forms  of  inflammation,  as  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  in 
callous  ulcers  of  the  legs,  direct  stimulants  are  certainly  of  service ; 
the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  vinum  opii, 
and  other  such  irritants,  being  useful  in  either  case,  whilst  in  the 
latter,  even  blisters  have  been  applied  with  great  advantage. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BFFUSION  OF  8BBUM  AND  OF  LYMPH. 

The  general  treatment  of  inflammation  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  disease,  and  partly 
for  this  purpose,  as  also  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  introduction, 
I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  such  of  them  as  shall 
serve  the  purposes  I  have  in  view. 

Pain,  heat,  and  redness,  may  all  be  subdued  by  those  local  and 
constitutional  measures  of  treatment  which  I  have  lately  been  de- 
scribing :  even  swelling  may  be  prevented,  or  may  suliside  under 
the  use  of  cold.  Perhaps,  however,  this  s)mfiptom  of  inflammation, 
after  it  has  once  become  conspicuous,  disappears  more  slowly  than 
any  other.  It  is  certainly,  in  general,  aggravated  by  warmth  and 
leeches, — ^by  the  latter  in  particular,  but  unless  it  increases  amazingly, 
it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  diflu- 
sion  of  swelling  is  a  beneficial  occurrence,  for  in  instances  of  inflam- 
mation in  textures  and  parts  of  the  body  where  this  cannot  happen 
to  any  very  perceptible  extent,  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  invariably  most  distressing,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  periosteum,  bone,  eyeball,  ear,  and  under  aponeuroses. 
But  in  some  mstances,  and  these,  too,  not  of  rare  occurrence,  swell- 
ing becomes  so  remarkable,  or  is  so  pecuUar  in  its  character,  as  to 
require  some  appropriate  treatment,  diflerent  from  that  resorted  to 
in  ordinary  inflammation. 

If  swelling  is  dependent  merely  on  enlargement  of  blood-vessels, 
it  can  never  require  much  treatment  solely  as  swelling,  although  the 
relief  of  the  over-distended  vessels,  by  the  measures  already  referred 
to,  viz.,  dravnng  blood  from  their  immediate  vicinity,  or  by  their 
actual  diiKsion,  may  be  of  great  service  in  checking  the  disease : 
but  if  this  condition  depends  on  any  of  those  forms  of  efiusion,  which 
so  frequently  follow  as  consequences  of  inflammation,  then  the  aid 
of  the  surgeon  may  prove  of  great  value. 

In  some  parts  of  the  body  swelling  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  symptoms  of  inflammation — as  in  the  eyelids,  scrotum, 
or  prepuce.  In  these  situations  it  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  texture,  which,  once  the  active 
form  of  the  disease  has  ceased,  disappears  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
may  have  come  on.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  too,  as  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  a  similar  swellihg  may  exist,  the  term  cedema  being  that 
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in  general  use  to  desi^ate  this  condition.  When  a  part  is  in  this 
state,  it  is  always  easing  recognised  from  any  other  kind  of  swelling, 
from  the  dimple  which  is  left  after  the  forcible  application  of  the 
finger,  and  probably  by  the  shining  and  partly  translOcent  appear- 
ance of  the  skin.  A  similar  condition  may  be  present  independent 
of  any  apparent  inflammatory  action,  as  in  the  swollen  state  of  the 
body  which  occasionally  follows  scarlet  fever,  or  in  anasarca  re- 
sulting from  diseased  heart  or  kidneys.  From  whatever  cause  it 
may  arise,  the  surgeon  should  remember,  that  unless  the  part  af- 
fected (supposing  the  condition  to  be  entirely  local)  be  supported  on 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  or,  at  all  events,  be  kept  from  a 
very  dependent  position,  the  swelling  is  almost  certain  to  increase : 
hence  tlie  excellent  rule  of  elevating  a  part  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion or  any  action  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  Thus,  in  the  scro- 
tum, if  this  species  of  enlargement  is  not  attended  to,  and  supposing 
the  patient  to  be  confined  to  bed,  the  swelling  gets  between  the  legs, 
or  falls  so  low  between  the  groins,  and  produces  so  great  distension 
of  the  skin,  that  ulceration,  or  mortification,  may  actually  occur : 
again,  if  in  a  like  condition  of  the  hand  or  foot,  these  parts  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  same  results 
may  happen.  B^  suspending  the  scrotum  properly,  or  keeping  the 
Other  parts  suflSciently  high,  all  such  dangers  ma^  be  avoided ;  and, 
indeed,  unless  position  be  properly  attended  to  m  the  treatment  of 
accident  or  disease,  the  state  of  oBoema  is  exceedingly  apt  to  occur 
— even  a  little  irregular  pressure,  from  a  bandage,  or  other  cause, 
may  occasion  the  same  result.  As  a  proof  of  tne  advantage  of  po- 
sition in  such  cases,  I  may  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  lace,  and 
particularly  the  eyelids  in  ordinary  anasarca:  during  the  night, 
when  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  position,  these  become  much 
swollen,  but  during  the  day,  when  the  patient  sits  up,  they  assume 
their  natural  appearance,  owing  to  the  serum  gravitating  towards 
the  more  dependent  parts.  Here  there  is  little  to  be  done,  unless  by 
constitutional  means,  which  I  need  not  particularly  refer  to ;  indeed, 
I  allude  to  the  circumstance  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  elevatinc  a  part  above  the  rest  of  the  body,  (in  as  far  as 
that  can  properly  be  accomplished,)  which  happens  to  be  in  an 
oedematous  condition.  Sometimes  the  swelling  of  oedema  seems  so 
much  greater  than  the  skin  can  bear  with  impunity,  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  make  punctures  with  a  lancet  to  permit  the  escape 
of  serum.  This  practice  has,  with  some  surgeons,  the  additional 
recommendation  of  permitting  the  escape  of  blood,  and  thus  allevia- 
ting inflammatory  action.  In  erysipelas,  for  example,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  head  and  face,  where  it  is  often  attended  with  great 
swelling,  the  plan  of  puncturing  with  a  lancet  has  been  much  fol- 
lowed by  some.  I  have  often  myself  resorted  to  such  treatment, 
especially  in  the  oedema  which  attencb  the  severe  forms  of  phymosis 
and  paraphymosis ;  but  position,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  smart 
saline  cathartic,  may  do  much  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  lancet 
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In  acute  forms  of  this  kind  of  swelling,  the  last-named  means  of 
treatment,  and  those  usually  followed  for  inflammation,  may  put  all 
to  rights  again;  and  in  certain  cases,  where  the  action  seems 
chronic,  friction,  or  the  application  of  a  bandage,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice :  both,  however,  must  be  used  with  caution,  and  any  irregu- 
larity of  pressure  by  the  latter  means  must  be  avoided,  for  whatever 
impedes  the  venous  circulation  seems  to  conduce  greatly  to  effusion 
of  serum,  as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  where,  in  adjusting  the  splints,  pads,  and 
bandages,  unless  the  hand  and  forearm  are  enveloped  in  a  bandage 
also,  and  in  addition  suspended  in  a  sling,  there  is  every  probability 
of  oedema  coming  on. 

In  certain  forms  of  inflammation,  instead  of  serous  eflusion  there 
may  be  an  exudation  of  lymph,  and  when  this  occurs  in  textures  it 
may  also  occasion  swelling,  which  is  usually  designated  solid 
oedema,  in  consequence  of  the  accompanying  hardness,  and  in  con- 
tra-distinction  to  that  resulting  from  tne  presence  of  serum.  It  gene- 
rally seems  to  be  the  effect  of  more  chronic  action  than  that  which 
induces  infiltration  of  serum,  although  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  for  sometimes  the  latter  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
slow  irritation,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  lymph  may  be  poured  out 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  application  of  an  exciting  cause.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  latter  statement,  I  may  refer  to  the  rapid  exu- 
dation of  lymph  succeeding  to  wounds,  occurring,  as  it  does,  within 
a  few  hours  after  such  injuries.  Swelling  resulting  from  the  effu- 
sion of  lymph  seldom  acquires  any  magnitude,  and  is  rarely  such  as 
to  demand  active  surgical  interference.  In  those  cases  where  it  is 
most  common,  such  as  in  erysipelas,  wounds,  stumps,  fractures,  and 
dislocations,  time  alone  may  be  trusted  to,  as  absorption  is  sure  to 
occur,  provided  all  source  of  irritation  be  removed.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  however,  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling  may  be  ex- 
pedited by  stimulants,  such  as  friction  with  the  hand  or  flesh-brush, 
or  stimulating  liniments,  douches,  and  pressure  by  bandages.  In 
some  instances,  too,  where  the  swelling  and  induration  seem  pecu- 
liar to,  or  dependent  upon,  a  specific  condition  of  the  constitution,  as 
in  certain  kinds  of  chancre,  or  in  a  soft  node,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal exhibition  of  mercury  or  iodine,  singly  or  combined,  has  a 
most  beneficial  effect  apparently,  although  occasionally  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether,  when  swellings  disappear  under  the  use  of  these 
means,  the  benefit  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  their  efficacy,  than  to 
the  time  occupied  in  their  application. 

Sometimes  the  lymph  eflfused  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  forms 
a  swelling  so  permanent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  troublesome  to 
the  patient,  that  there  may  be  every  justification  in  using  the  knife 
for  its  immediate  and  effectual  removal.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
proceeding  is  by  no  means  unusual  on  the  prepuce,  where  solid 
oedema  is  an  almost  certain  result  of  long-continued  inflammation. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

EFFUSION  OF  PUS. 

Effusiow  of  pus  is  a  restilt  of  inflammation,  which  often  adds 
greatly  to  the  swelling,  and  is  one  of  those  consequences  of  this 
disease,  which  aflbrds  apt  illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  certain 
conditions  of  inflammation.  This  fluid  may,  like  serum,  be  efiused 
on  any  surface  or  on  any  texture  of  the  body;  but,  for  present  pur- 
poses it  will  be  best  to  refer  to  its  formation,  only  in  those  where  its 
presence  is  most  interesting  to  the  surgeon. 

Although,  in  general,  this  consequence  of  inflammation  is  a  most 
unfortunate  result, — as,  for  example,  in  erysipelas,  in  inflamed  glands 
or  joints,  and  in  many  other  kinds  of  the  disease  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  body, — it  is  nevertheless  earnestly  to  be  desired  in  some  in- 
stances. In  efiusions  of  serum,  or  of  lymph,  where  there  is  little  or 
no  breach  of  continuity,  or  of  surface,  absorption  may  remove  all 
traces  of  these  conditions,  and  that  consequence  or  termination  of 
inflammation  called  resolution  may  ensue ;  but  when  pus  has  been 
secreted  it  rarely  happens  that  it  is  absorbed, — ^it  must  be  discharged 
from  the  body  by  a  breach  of  surface,  and,  unlike  the  favourable 
cases  of  resolution,  there  must  always  be  some  mark  left,  to  denote, 
ever  after,  that  disease  and  injury  have  been  present  The  case, 
also,  will  usually  be  more  tedious,  and  there  is  greater  danger  to 
limb  or  life,  when  suppuration  occurs.  Hence,  then,  the  anxiety  of 
the  surgeon  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  inflammation  ere  suppura- 
tion commences. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  often  produces  alleviation  of  all 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  inflammation,  both  locally  and 
constitutionally,  and,  although  this  may  be  doubted  in  some  cases, 
there  are  certain  forms  of  injury  and  disease  where  such  a  result  is 
most  apparent,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  practitioner  from  the 
very  first  encourages  the  event  Thus,  in  lacerated  wounds,  when 
there  is  no  possibiuty  of  union  by  the  first  intention,  and  in  wounds 
where  irritating  materials  have  been  left  behind,  suppuration  is  not 
only  productive  of  the  benefits  above  aUuded  to,  but  is  also  a  stage 
in  advance  towards  a  cure.  It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that 
the  formation  of  pus  progresses  most  favourably  under  warmth,  and 
hence,  then,  in  such  cases  the  surgeon  assiduously  applies  it  by  one 
or  other  of  those  means  ahready  adverted  to.  Here  it  may  seem 
strange,  that  the  same  means  are  adopted  to  encourage  suppuration 
that  are  considered  most  efficacious  in  arresting  inflammation ;  yet, 
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according  to  the  explanations  I  have  given  of  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  warmth  in  this  disease,  and  what  I  have  lately  said  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  process,  this  remedial  agent  (warmth)  may  be 
considered  to  act  favourably  in  inflammation,  whether  in  one  case 
it  arrests  its  progress,  or  in  another  it  hastens  on  the  suppurative 
staj^,  and  thus  jn  a  great  measure  changes  the  aspect  of  the  disease. 
Why  it  should  produce  these  different,  effects,  cannot  readily  be 
explained,  nor  can  the  most  experienced  surgeon  always  be  certain 
which  result  will  ensue. 

It  is  often  a  point  of  much  interest  to  determine  whether  suppura- 
tion has  actually  occurred  or  not  When  it  happens  on  a  surface 
from  whence  matter  is  discharged,  the  physical  characters  of  the 
secretion  are  usually  sufficiently  clear  to  denote  the  circumstance : 
but  if  it  happens  in  deep-seated  parts,  there  may  not  be  the  same 
facility  for  discrimination ;  so,  whilst  in  some  instances  the  event  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  in  others  the  most  experienced  practitioner  may 
be  at  fault  The  only  characteristic  constitutional  symptom  denoting 
the  first  formation  of  matter,  which  has  been  deemed  of  much  con- 
sequence, is  that  of  shivering ;  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  worthy 
of  estimation  than  some  seem  to  imagine : — it  frequently  happens  in 
instances  of  disease  where  suppuration  never  ensues ;  it  often  occurs 
even  in  a  state  of  health,  and  equally  often  when  it  does  happen,  it 
may  be  overlooked.  Shivering  is  a  symptom  which  the  surgeon  is 
often  deeply  interested  in,  not  so  much,  however,  from  the  dread  of 
suppuration,  as  that  it  denotes  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  system 
frau^t  with  much  danger  to  life, — as,  for  example,  if  within  the  first 
ten  days  after  a  capital  amputation,  or  after  lithotomy,  a  patient  is 
seized  with  shivering,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  fatal 
result ;  and  although  this  may  not  occur  in  all  such  instances,  every 

Eractical  surgeon  must  bear  me  out  in  the  formidable  estimation  I 
ave  made  ofthis  sjrmptom.  But  whether  it  has  preceded  suppura- 
tion or  not,  the  surgeon  will  seldom  be  thus  satisfied  that  matter  has 
formed.  Swelling  is  not  always  a  good  criterion  either,  for  though 
in  some  cases  the  continued  accumulation  of  matter  often  produces 
most  perceptible  swelling,  tumefaction  sometimes  actually  diminishes 
as  matter  is  formed.  The  undulatory  motion  of  the  fluid,  produced 
by  percussion  with  the  fingers,  is  one  of  the  surest  symptoms  of 
suppuration  having  occurred :  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  person  who  has  once  placed  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
over  the  collection  of  matter,  and  tapped  gently  on  the  swelling  with 
those  of  the  other.  But  some  surgeons  seem  more  acute  in  their 
perceptions  than  others ;  and  it  is  with  all  more  difficult  to  detect 
the  presence  of  matter  when  it  is  deep-seated  and  in  small  quantity, 
than  when  superficial  and  in  abundance.  Some  practitioners  trust 
chiefly  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  history  of  the  case ;  occasion- 
ally the  eye  alone  suffices  with  the  most  experienced ;  whilst,  in  other 
instances  where  there  is  doubt,  some  exploring  process  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  such  as  those  which  are  described  at  p.  32. 
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Whbic  there  is  full  assurance  that  matter  is  actually  present,  the 
plan  of  treatment  may  yet  be  doubtful.  The  surgeon  may  have  to 
determine  whether  he  will  trust  to  nature  to  produce  absorption ; 
whether  he  will  resort  to  such  means  as  are  thought  conducive  to 
this  end,  whether  he  will  allow  the  matter  to  be  discharged  sponta- 
neously, or  give  it  an  exit  himself;  and,  in  the  event  of  resolving  on 
the  latter  course,  what  period  and  what  means  will  be  best  for  that 
purpose. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  large  abscesses  have  -occasionally 
been  absorbed,  and  every-day  experience  shows  that  small  collec- 
tions of  pus  will  disappear,  either  spontaneously  or  under  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  remedies.  It  would  be  improper,  however,  to 
entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  such  an  event  occurring  frequently; 
but,  in  general,  little  harm  can  result  from  any  attempt  that  may  be 
made  to  excite  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Some  of  those  means 
which  I  have  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  absorption  of  lymph,  may 
be  tried  here ;  perhaps  the  external  use  of  iodine,  of  mercurial  oint- 
ments, singly  or  combined,  may  be  of  most  service,  whilst  some- 
times a  buster  may  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  may  as  often 
happen,  however,  that  these  either  produce  no  perceptible  benefit, 
or  that  they  actually  conduce  to  the  suppurative  action.  The  blis- 
ter is  most  apt  to  have  this  latter  effect;  indeed,  so  great  is  my  con- 
viction on  this  point,  that  I  order  a  blister  as  frequently  with  the 
view  of  inducing  an  increased  secretion  of  pus,  and  a  consequent 
approach  towards  the  surface,  as  from  any  hope  of  absorption  being 
excited.  When  absorption  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  it  has 
generally  been  under  the  use  of  poultices,  which  had  been  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  suppuration,  or  else  of  bringing  the 
matter  towards  the  surface ;  and  I  have  in  such  instances  attributed 
it  more  to  time  and  natural  results  than  to  any  peculiar  action  of 
the  poultice,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  certain  means  of  producing  suppuration. 

It  is,  I  imagine,  too  much  the  custom  to  allow  matter  to  be  dis- 
charged naturally*  In  most  parts  of  the  body,  if  the  siqppuration  be 
deep-seated,  the  matter  may  extend  widely,  and  do  much  harm  by 
the  separation  of  textures,  ere  it  can  reach  the  surface ;  and  even 
when  it  does  so,  and  is  discharged  through  some  small  opening,  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  interior  of  the  abscess  closes  entirely ; — a  dis- 
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charge  continues  long  afterwards,  and  ultimately  the  interference  of 
the  surgeon  is  required.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  I  am  averse 
to  leaving  such  cases  entirely  to  nature ;  occasionally  the  surgeon 
cannot  do  otherwise,  and  sometimes,  even  with  all  his  care,  matter 
will  burst  forth  when  he  does  not  expect  it.  If  an  abscess  in  the 
perineum,  for  example,  be  left  for  a  day  or  two,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  delay  will  be  advantageous,  even  though  it  may  be 
intended  to  use  the  knife  to  open  it,  tne  practitioner  is  often  amazed 
to  find  that  the  matter  has,  m  the  lapse  of  four-and-twenty  hours, 
made  an  exit  through  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  anus, — ^vet  it  seldom  happens  in  such  instances,  that  the  kiate 
is  not  ultimately  required. 

The  period  for  giving  exit  to  matter  will  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  if  it  be  extensively  diffused,  as  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  where  it  may  separate  the  skin  from  the  textures  under- 
neath to  a  most  injurious  degree,  the  sooner  a  free  vent  to  the  matter 
is  given,  so  much  the  better ;  and  here,  too,  if  the  knife  be  used,  there 
seems  an  additional  advantage,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, in  the  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  division  of  engorged 
vessels :  again,  if  the  pressure  of  matter  seems  to  produce  great  pain, 
or  if  its  continued  presence  is  likely  in  any  way  to  occasion  addi- 
tional harm,  such  as  by  bursting  into  any  cavity,  lajdng  bare  a  por- 
tion of  bone,  or  of  a  large  vessel,  or  if  from  being  under  an  aponeu- 
rosis, there  is  greater  chance  of  its  being  diflused  beneath  that  mem- 
brane than  making  its  way  to  the  surface,  then  it  should  be  permitted 
to  escape  through  an  incision  made  at  an  early  period.  However, 
excepting  under  these  or  other  equally  pressing  circumstances, 
I  must  declare  myself  an  advocate  for  delay  in  opening  abscesses. 
Besides  the  hope,  though  it  may  be  but  slender,  of  absorption  occur- 
ring, I  am  of  opinion  mat  in  ordinary  abscess,  a  bubo,  for  instance, 
if  an  opening  is  not  made  until  the  matter  has  approached  near  to 
the  surface,  tne  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  is  much  more  rapid 
and  satisfactory,  provided  that  a  proper  opening  be  made.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  practice  of  making  early  openings,  and  have 
invariably  observed  that  more  pain  was  thereby  induced,  and,  I  have 
often  fancied,  an  additional  amount  of  suppuration,  whilst  the  after 
treatment  has  been  remarkably  tedious.  I  have  already,  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  stated  my  impression,  that  in  some  instances  the  occur- 
rence of  suppuration  actually  produces  an  amelioration  of  many  of 
the  distressii^  accompaniments  of  inflammation ;  and  if,  before  the 
process  has  gone  almost  to  its  full  extent,  any  incision  be  made  into 
the  affected  parts,  the  injury  thereby  inflicted  upon  them,  will  per- 
haps prevent  such  benefit  as  may  be  expected.  That  in  all  instances 
of  suppurative  inflammation  this  is  not  the  case,  I  most  readily  admit, 
and  the  examples  I  have  cited  above,  to  inculcate  the  necessity  for 
an  eariy  opening,  will  show  that  I  entertain  many  exceptions ;  but 
in  the  case  of  bubo  in  the  groin,  or  other  such  abscess,  I  am  deci- 
dedly inclined  to  delay,  until  the  parts  over  the  matter  become  much 


Ihiimer  than  they  may  have  been  at  first,  or,  in  other  words,  until 
the  fluid  has  come  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  perhaps  actually 
threatens  to  burst  forth. 

When  an  opening  is  required  in  cases  of  suppuration,  I  give  a 
preference  lo  cutting  in- 
P'8-  5'-  strumentsfor  the  purpose. 

Excepting  in  rare  and  pe- 
culiar cases,  I  deem  the 
caustic  potash  a  cruel  and 
unwarrantable    applica- 
tion; and  when  the  ab- 
'  scess  is  large,  1  consider 
that  a  scalpel  or  bistoury 
should  always  be  used. 
In  a  small  collection  of 
matter,  the  point  of   a 
needle  or  pin  may  make  a 
sufficient  opening,  or  that 
of  a  lancet  may  at   all 
events  suffice ;  but  as  I  strongly  recommend  that  a  free  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  generality  of  these  cases,  I  deem  a  bistoury 
the  most  efficient  instnunent.    In  the  case  of  a  bubo,  containing 
perhaps  an  ounce  or  so  of  matter,  I  would ,  probably  make  a  wound 
an  inch  k>ng,  so  as  to  eipose  fully  the  whole  interior  of  the  abscess. 
I  would,  in  general,  select  the  thin- 
nest partof  theskin, where  the  mat- 
ter is  said,  in  technical  language, 
to  point,  and  make  the  incision  in 
the  longest  axis  of  the  swelling, 
though  sometimes  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  deviate  from  the  latter 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  having  one 
end  of  the  opening  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  give  free  passage  to  mat- 
ter afterwards,  or  possibly  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  parallel  with 
some  particular  part,  or  in  other 
instances  aoross  such  textures  as 
might  seem  to  require  division. 

If  a  lancet  is  used  in  any  of  these 

operations,  it  may  be  held  in  the 

manner  referred  to  at  p.  60 ;  and 

I  if  the  bistouiT  is  selected,  the  atti- 

I  tudeexhibiteaatp.3I,may becho- 

sen,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  safe 

one  for  such  purposes ;  by  a  sudden 

plunge,  or  by  a  movement  of  the 

patient,  it  may  pass  too  deep ;  and  I  therefore  prefer  that  just  repre- 


Fig.  52. 
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sented  in  fig.  51,  in  which  the  little  finger,  resting  on  the  neighbouring 
surface,  is  a  safeguard  against  such  an  occurrence.  The  point  of 
the  instrument  should  be  thrust  into  the  matter,  and  then  carried  to 
the  desired  extent  through  the  textures,  by  a  movement  with  the 
extremities  of  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers.  The  edge  of  the 
knife  may  be  carried  in  any  direction,  and  consequently  some  slight 
deviation  from  the  position  of  the  blade,  as  here  shown,  must  be  at- 
tended to. 

Such  an  attitude  as  that  in  fig.  52, 1  think  good ;  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  and  perhaps  the  middle  also,  being  placed  over  the 
abscess,  with  a  gentle  pressure ;  the  back  of  the  knife  should  be 
caused  to  rest  against  the  side  of  the  forefinger,  as  here  represented ; 
the  point  should  then  be  thrust  through  the  skin  and  the  coverings 
of  the  matter  divided  as  far  as  mav  bethought  sufficient  This  atti- 
tude I  deem  best  suited  to  cases  where  pus  is  deep-seated,  and  when, 
probably,  the  sur^on  has  misgivings  as  to  its  presence  at  all.  When 
the  point  of  the  bistourv  is  supposed  to  have  reached  this  fluid,  the 
blacle  may  then  be  gently  turned  a  little  on  its  long  axis,  when,  pro- 
bably, the  pus  will  spring  up  along  its  surface,  or  a  director,  as  re- 
ferred to  at  p.  32,  may  be  pushed  down  through  the  wound,  the  blade 
remaining  and  serving  as  a  guide.  In  opening  an  abscess,  whatever 
be  the  instrument  used,  I  invariably  prefer  puncturing  first,  and  then 
cutting  from  within  outwards,  to  the  method  pursued  by  some,  of 
making  a  sort  of  dissection,  by  successive  incisions  through  the  skin 
and  other  textures. 

When  an  abscess  is  freely  opened,  as  above  recommended,  the 
whole  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  the  contact  of  such 
dressings  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  Within  a  few  days  the 
whole  cavity  is  covered  with  red  granulations ;  and  these,  with  the 
contraction  of  the  sac  subseouent  to  the  evacuation,  serve  to  dimi- 
nish the  space,  until  ultimately,  as  cicatrization  is  completed,  the 
part  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  on  a  level  with  those  around.  After 
the  opening  is  made  I  generally  apply  slight  pressure  to  squeeze  out 
most  of  the  matter,  then  push  in  with  the  point  of  a  probe  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  lint,  whicn  I  allow  to  remain  for  a  couple  of  days, 
until  suppuration  is  established  on  the  cut  surfaces ;  in  the  interval 
I  apply  a  poultice,  or  the  warm-water  dressing,  as  recommended 
at  p^e  66,  and  continue  with  one  or  other  of  these  until  the  granu- 
lations seem  to  fill  up  the  whole  space  to  a  level  with  the  surround- 
ing surface ;  then  I  make  use  of  simple  ointment,  thinly  spread  on 
lint,  and  firom  time  to  time  wash  the  sore  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  of  copper  (gr.  ii.  ad  Si),  until  it  is  healed  over. 
Some  little  variety  may  be  required  occasionally,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  my  observations  on  the  treatment  of  granulations. 
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If  a  free  opening  into  an  abscess  be  not  made,  the  matter  which 
may  still  continue  to  be  secreted  from  the  surface,  will  not  readily 
get  vent,  may  collect  in  some  dependent  part  of  the  cavity,  burrow 
under  the  skin,  and  probably  point  elsewhere ;  or  possibly  the  inte- 
rior of  the  abscess  will  remain  much  the  same  as  immediately  after 
being  opened,  the  surfaces  may  rub  a^nst  each  other,  a  constant 
secretion  being  thereby  induced,  and  mere  may  be  little  alteration 
for  the  better,  even  after  the  lapse  of  months.  This  condition  and 
that  termed  sinus  are  nearlv  alike ;  the  principal  difference  bein^, 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  a  kind  of  canal,  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad :  indeed,  a  sinus  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  abscess.  It 
is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  suppuration  near  the  anus,  consti- 
tuting fistula  in  ano,  and  here  the  surgeon  knows  that  his  utmost 
skill  can  seldom  prevejit  the  formation  of  sinus :  the  abscess  will 
not  heal  entirely.  In  other  parts  of  the  body  it  will  occur  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  care ;  occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  negligence ;  and 
very  frequently  it  arises  from  too  small  an  opening  being  made 
originally. 

An  abscess  in  the  condition  above  described,  and  a  sinus,  may 
be  treated  much  in  the  same  way :  the  cavity  must  be  made  to 
close,  and  a  variety  of  methods  may  be  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  all  of  them  having  for  their  immediate  object  the  inducement 
of  new,  and  perhaps  excited  action,  under  which  the  grand  object 
of  treatment  is  gained,  viz.  the  complete  reunion  of  the  parts. 

One  of  the  simplest  means  of  treatment  is  pressure,  which  is 
usually  effected  by  a  pad  of  lint,  held  in  its  place  ovet  the  space  or 
sinus,  by  straps  of  sticking  plaster,  or  a  roUer ;  the  surfaces  are 
then  kept  steady,  perhaps  a  slight  adhesive  action  is  excited,  and 
so  union  occurs.  Stimulating  mjections  will  probably  accelerate 
the  action.  Sometimes  these  are  used  by  themselves,  of  considera- 
ble strength.  Such  plans,  however,  fail  but  too  frequently ;  often 
no  favourable  change  being  produced,  whilst  occasionally  they  are 
so  far  deceptive  as  to  cause  the  orifice  to  close :  but  the  deeper 
part  remains  in  its  usual  condition, — matter  still  continuing  to  be 
secreted,  which,  after  collecting  in  considerable  quantity,  wiu  burst 
through  the  original  opening,  or  make  a  new  one  for  itself  some- 
where in  the  vicinity.    And  so  affairs  may  go  for  months  or  for 


years,  as  is  often  exemplified  in  the  case  of  fistula  in  ano,  unless 
there  be  Some  more  active  interferente  on  the  surgeon's  part    In 
almost  all  such  cases  the  best  practice  is  to  lay  the  part  freely  open 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  such  as  the  blade  represented  in  fig. 
5S.     The  point  should  be  passed  into  any  of  the 
openings  (lor  there  may  be  more  than  one),  and  then       ^'B-  ^^■ 
the  skin  should  be  divided  in  all  directions  where 
there  are  spaces  underneath.     The  point  of  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  should  be  freely  used  on  these 
occadons,  in  tracing  out  wherever  the  matter  may 
have  burrowed,  and  also  in  breaking  down  the  loose 
and  flabby  adhesions  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  different  parts  of  these  cavities :  it  genenilly  an- 
swers better  than  the  common  probe ;  and  the  addi- 
tional pain,  and,  I  may  add,  apparent  rudeness,  will 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  more  certain  cure  that 
will  be  me  result     When  a  patient  is  subjected  to 
such  a  proceeding,  it  had  better  be  done  effectually, 
once  and  for  ever.     I  feel  assured  that  tiie  want  of 
success  from  using  the  knife  on  these  occasions  is 
from  not  attending  to  this  circumstance.    The  most 
experienced  surgeon  cannot  always  be  sure  in  what 
dinerent  directions  sinuses  may  run,  unless  the  finger 
be  used  as  directed  above.     Perhaps  a  single  line  of 
incision  through  the  skin  may  suffice;  but,  in  gene- 
ral,  if  the  space  be  large,  and  the  necessity  for  free 
exposure  great,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  about 
notching  ttie  sides  of  that  already  made,  and  thus 
making  a  crucial  incision.     It  has  occasionally  been 
the  custom  in  modem  times,  to  divide  the  parts  with 
a  strong  thread  instead  of  a  knife,  a  relic  of  ancient 
pracdce,  which  no  surgeon  of  the  present  day  should 
countenance,  being  more  painful  and  less  certain  in 
its  eftects  than  the  other;  and  being,  moreover,  a 
kind  of  return  to  that  barbarous  and  do-no-better  surgery  of  former 
years,  which  inculcated  amputation  of  limbs  by  a  similar  process, 
viz.  that  of  encircling  a  part  with  a  cord,  which  should  be  gradu- 
ally tightened  more  and  more,  until  the  part  should  drop  ofT 

sometimes,  in  using  the  knife  freely  in  these  proceedings,  the 
bleeding  is  considerable;  but  a  ligature  rarely  is  required, provided 
the  operator  has  a  moderate  share  of  anatomical  knowledge  to  guide 
him  in  making  the  incisions.  The  lint,  with  which  the  gap  should 
be  filled,  will  usually  stop  the  effusion.  Warm  dressings,  and  occa- 
siraiai  fomentations  should  next  be  resorted  to,  and  the  treatment 
afterwards  should  in  every  respect,  almost,  resemble  that  required 
after  the  opening  of  an  alwcess,  as  already  described. 

It  is  not  always  that  an  old  abscess  or  sinus  can  be  thus  treated, 
however,  as  for  instance,  the  space  below  the  skin  may  be  so  ample, 
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that  a  reasonable  surgeon  "would  dread  exposing  so  great  a  surface, 
as  well  as  the  infliction  of  tf  wound  sufficiency  large  to  open  all 
the  interior ;  or  perhaps  the  sinus  may  run  where  he  does  not  wish 
to  make  incisions,  as  in  the  face  or  neck  of  a  young  female,  or  pos- 
sibly under  some  large  blood-vessel,  or  other  important  part  In 
such  instances,  if  a  persistence  in  the  mode  by  pressure  and  stimu- 
lating injections,  above  recommended,  does  not  succeed,  possibly 
the  introduction  of  a  thread  or  seton  may  have  the  desired  effect. 
Its  presence  for  a  few  days  vvdll  induce  new  inflammatory  action, 
which  may  end,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  thread,  in  the  closing 
of  the  track.  I  have  sometimes  found  this  plan  most  serviceable ; 
but  it  cannot  always  succeed,  and  should  only,  as  I  think,  be  re- 
sorted to  when  the  tnife  cannot  be  applied.  The  thread,  which 
may  be  of  hemp,  silk,  or  worsted,  and  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the 
calibre  of  the  sinus,  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  the  common 
probe,  such  as  seen  at  p.  31 ;  the  thread  I>eing  attached  to  the  eye, 
the  point  of  the  instrument  should  be  passed  through  the  subcuta- 
neous space,  and  caused  to  project  where  it  is  desirable  to  bring  it 
out ;  an  incision  should  then  be  made  upon  it, — a  single  puncture 
will  generally  suffice  to  let  it  pass  to  the  surface,  when  it  snould  be 
seized  by  the  fingers,  drawn  out  through  the  wound,  and  the  thread, 
which  has  followed  its  course,  may  be  left,  with  ends  of  equal  length 
hanging  out  of  each  aperture. 

Although  I  strongly  recommend  a  free  opening  vnth  a  cutting  in- 
strument, in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  abscesses,  there  are  certain 
instances  when  such  practice  is  objectionable,  or,  at  the  least,  of 
questionable  utility.  In  large  abscesses  the  system  may  not  bear  up 
against  the  extensive  inflammation  and  its  consequences  which  must 
follow  the  exposure  of  so  large  a  surface ;  and  it  is  good  practice 
in  such  cases  to  ascertain  in  how  far  the  cyst  or  sac  of  the  abscess 
may  be  made  to  diminish  by  gradually  lessening  the  quantity  of 
fluid.  This  is  the  object  in  view  in  resorting  to  such  means  as  are 
supposed  to  produce  absorption  ;  but,  as  these  are  so  seldom  of  ser- 
vice, it  may  be  done  by  evacuating  the  contents  gradually,  and  at 
different  periods,  through  small  punctures  with  the  lancet  or  bistoury, 
after  the  manner  recommended  by  Abemethy.  If,  for  example,  a 
lumbar  abscess,  pointing  in  the  groin  or  loins,  be  opened  by  means 
of  a  small  oblique  puncture,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid  may 
be  allowed  to  escape,  as  much  perhaps  as  the  natural  elasticity  of 
the  parts  will  cause  to  flow  out,  and  then  the  little  wound  be  closed 
so  as  to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  the  patient  may,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  aperture  may  be  supposed  to  have 
permanently  healed,  be  in  no  respect  injuriously  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceeding, but  will  have  probably  six  or  twelve  ounces  less  fluid  in  the 
abscess.  If  similar  proceedings  be  repeated  again  and  again,  each 
one  in  succession  being  done  before  the  disease  has  attained  the  size 
it  may  have  had  on  the  occasion  immediately  preceding,  then,  at 
last,  the  cavity  may  have  diminished  so  much,  that  its  whole  inte- 
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nor  may  be  freely  exposed  at  once,  as  in  the  treatment  of  abscesses 
of  a  smaller  kind  This  practice  is  well  worthy  of  commendation ; 
but,  like  many  other  really  good  measures,  it  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed :  the  puncture  may  not  heal,  and  there  will  be  a  continued 
drain  of  fluid  through  it ;  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  wound 
over  the  whole  sac ;  the  nature  of  the  secretion  will  thus  become 
much  altered;  possibly  a  few  globules  of  air,  entering  through  the 
aperture,  may  cause  putrefaction  or  other  important  change ;  and 
supposing  even  that  none  of  these  evils  have  occurred,  and  that  the 
sac  has  diminished  as  desired,  a  sinus  may  still  remain  which  will 
bafile  the  best  skill.  However,  even  in  ttiis  conditimi,  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  patient  is  in  a  better  state  than  with  a 
large  abscess.  Sometimes  tad  results  will  follow  the  first  opera- 
tion ;  but  in  general  every  thins  goes  on  well  until  the  third  or 
fourth :  by  this  time,  however,  mere  is  less  danger  than  previously. 
I  have  very  frequently  tried  this  plan,  and  from  experience,  then, 
can  speak  highly  in  its  favour.  Lately,  I  treated  in  this  way,  in 
King's  College  Hospital,  a  very  large  abscess,  situated  chiefly  in  the 
iliac  fossa  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh  (see  Lancet,  Nov.  6,  1841 :) 
by  repeated  openmgs  in  the  latter  region,  the  matter  was  entirely 
evacuated,  whilst  the  sac  gradually  contracted  and  ultimately  closed. 
In  this  instance,  the  lower  part  of  the  abscess  opened  again  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months ;  but  the  whole  of  the  large  cavity,  which 
must  at  one  time  have  existed  in  the  iliac  foissa,  remained  perma- 
nently obliterated.  I  refer  to  this  case,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
latter  circumstance,  as  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  part  of  an 
abscess  to  open  up  again,  after  being  supposed  to  have  closed  en- 
tirely; and  these  sinuses,  as  they  may  be  termed,  are  often  more 
troublesome  to  deal  with  than  the  origmal  disease. 

Although  I  have  recommended  the  free  use  of  the  knife  in  cases  of 
sinus,  when  other  means  will  not  avail,  there  are  certain  instances 
where  this  practice  may  not  be  necessary,  or  where  something  addi- 
tional may  DC  required:  thus,  a  foreign  substance, — any  extraneous 
object  that  may  have  passed  into  the  body,  or  a  piece  oi  necrosed  or 
carious  bone,  may  be  the  cause  of  sinus.  In  the  first  of  these  exam- 
ples, probably  the  foreign  body  may  be  reached  and  removed  with- 
out any  particular  use  of  the  knife ;  and,  if  so,  in  all  probability  the 
sinus  will  speedily  close.  If  necrosis  be  the  cause,  possibly  the  loose 
portions  of  bone  may  be  removed  by  similar  means ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  little  additional  cutting  may  be  required,  ana  this  will  be 
especially  necessary  in  the  instance  of  caries.  The  description  of 
the  operations  for  these  purposes  will  be  found  in  after  parts  of  this 
work,  and  I  need  not  say  more  at  present  on  such  subjects,  than  to 
refer  to  the  inmossibility  of  removing  in  all  instances,  by  such  direct 
surgical  or  mechanical  means,  the  foreign  substances  which  may, 
by  the  continued  irritation  they  keep  up,  prevent  the  closure  alike 
of  wounds,  abscesses,  or  sinuses. 

Sometimes  in  the  treatment  of  suppuration,  several  openings  should 
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be  made  at  the  same  time,  to  permit  a  free  discharge :  thus,  in  j^eg- 
monous  erysipelas,  when  the  matter  is  likely  to  be  diffused  exten- 
sively in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture,  such  practice  is  highly 
advantageous,  and  there  is  greater  probability  of  the  intervening 
spaces  adhering.  Occasionally,  when  an  abscess  has  arrived  at 
the  condition  of  sinusi  it  answers  well  to  make  a  counter-opening, 
as  it  is  technically  named,  at  some  distant  part  from  the  original 
one,  where  the  matter  may  escape  more  readily.  If  the  abscess 
bursts  spontaneously,  the  aperture  may  not  be  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble position  for  a  free  discharge,  and  sometimes  the  surgeon  may 
find,  when  he  has  used  the  knife,  that  he  has  not  selected  the  most 
dependent  position :  in  other  instances  the  matter  may  burrow  after- 
wards, and  in  all  such  cases  a  second  opening,  at  a  more  fitting 
part  of  the  cavity  or  sinus,  may  bring  about  a  speedy  cure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BFFUBIOirS  ON  817BFACS8. — HBOTIO. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  only  to  effusions  of  pus  in  the  tex- 
tures of  the  body.  Where  matter  is  secreted  from  surfaces,  the  plan 
of  treatment  is  usually  less  difficult  to  decide  upon,  and  less  trouble- 
some in  its  application.  In  such  discharges  from  the  vagina,  for 
example,  whether  the  result  of  gonorrhoea  or  otherwise,  astringent 
lotions  may  probably  suffice  to  check  the  suppurative  action.  If 
there  is  much  active  inflammation  present,  suppuration  is  often  a 
relief,  and  therefore  at  first,  instead  of  checkmg  it,  the  secretion 
ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  by  warmth,  applied  in  some  of  the 
modes  ahready  described;  but  when  the  disease  has  assumed  a 
chronic  condition,  astringents  may  be  used  with  propriety;  and 
here,  too,  there  may  be  need  of  some  alteration  in  the  constitutional 
treatment  There  is  often  much  benefit  in  a  change  of  air  and  of 
diet,  whicif  should  be  generous ;  and  tonics,  more  especially  iron, 
may  be  additionally  serviceable.  In  some  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes it  is  occasionally  the  custom  to  use  strong  astringent  appli- 
cations at  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  before  suppuration 
has  actually  occurred,  by  way  of  arresting  all  disease  at  once :  in 
suppurative  ophthalmia,  for  example,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^ 
of  the  strength  of  ten  or  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  has 
been  used,  and  with  the  desired  effect  too ;  but  the  plan  is  by  no 
means  in  general  use :  similar  practice  is  sometimes  tried  with  good 
effect  in  the  early  sta^s  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  male ;  but  the  danger 
of  bringing  on  swelled  testicle  by  thus  suddenly  changing  the  actions 
in  the  urethra,  usually  deters  the  practitioner  from  resorting  to  it. 

Effusions  in  the  serous  and  synovial  surfaces  frequently  require 
surgical  treatment,  as  hydrocele,  ascites,  hydrothorax,  or  in  certain 
affections  of  bursse  and  articular  surfaces.  Sometimes  these  eflu- 
sions  consist  of  an  excess  of  the  natural  secretion ;  at  other  times, 
the  fluid  seems  a  mixture  of  serum  and  lymph,  or  pus  with  serum 
or  synovia,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  pure  pus  is  found  in  any  of 
these  cavities,  although  every  good  pathologist  may  occasionally 
have  seen  cases  of  the  kind.  In  dissections  of  those  who  have  died 
of  acute  peritonitis,  pure  pus  is  sometimes  found  as  if  it  had  been 
secreted  from  the  serous  surface :  in  the  pleura,  too,  a  similar  occur- 
rence may  occasionally  be  noticed ;  but  in  general,  when  there  is 
pure  pus,  its  secretion  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  lymph,  forming  a  new  lining  surface  to  the  original  serous 
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membrane,  in  most  respects  analogous  to  that  which  forms  the 
interior  of  ordinary  abscesses. 

The  treatment  of  many  of  these  affections  will  be  particulariy 
considered  afterwards.  Here,  however,  I  may  state  that  it  is  usuaUy 
conducted  according  to  the  methods  above  described  for  inflamma- 
tion and  abscess.  At  first,  if  the  efiusion  seem  the  result  of  acute 
action,  the  violence  of  the  disease  must  be  allayed  by  such  local  and 
constitutional  remedies  as  have  already  been  described,  and  by  such 
specifics  as  may  be  known, — as,  for  example,  cathartics  and  diure- 
tics in  ascites,  or  colchicum  in  what  are  usually  called  rheumatic 
efiiisions  into  joints ;  then,  as  the  action  become3  chronic,  such  plans 
as  may  be  supposed  to  excite  absorption  may  next  be  used,  and 
should  these  fail,  the  propriety  of  giving  vent  to  the  fluid  may 
be  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  latter  point  there  need  be 
little  hesitation  on  some  occasions,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrocele, 
whilst  in  others,  as  in  hydrothorax,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
should  be  well  weighed,  ere  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  open  such  a 
lar^e  serous  surface. 

Long-continued  and  profuse  suppuration  is  almost  certain  to  end 
in  hectic,  and  if  the  surgeon  cannot  arrest  the  secretion  by  removing 
its  cause,  changing  the  action,  closing  the  abscess  or  sinus,  or 
amputatii^  the  diseased  part,  then  he  can  only  trust  to  those  means 
which  a  knowledge  of  practical  medicine,  or  common  prudence, 
may  suggest  • 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OBAmriiATION.— <!ICATRIZATIOIT. 

Ih  certain  instances  of  inflammation,  as  in  wounds  where  union 
by  the  first  intention  does  not  occur,  the  term  granulation  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  denote  that  organized  condition  of  the  lymph, 
which  is  always  effused  in  such  cases,  ere  the  open  surface  closes. 
When  a  wound  heals  by  the  second  intention  granulation  must 
occur :  it  is  the  partial  contraction  and  glazing  over,  as  it  were,  of 
the  granulations  which  constitutes  cicatrization,  or  healing,  and  no 
union  of  an  open  suppurating  sore  can  occur  until  these  are  present, 
and  are  disposed  to  close  over.  Such  sores  are  frequently  the  result 
of  abscess.  It  will  happen  sometimes,  that  when  an  abscess  has 
been  opened  and  completely  evacuated,  its  sides,  falling  together, 
coalesce  by  the  first  intention,  but  oftener  a  suppurating  sore 
remains,  on  whose  surface  granidations  form,  and,  as  the  sore 
heals,  cicatrization  occurs, — the  two  latter  terms  being  in  a  manner 
synonymous. 

When  granulations  are  healthy,  they  are  disposed  to  heal  spon- 
taneously, and  indeed  often  do  so.  In  some  cases  the  surgeon  can 
scarcely  flatter  himself  that  he  confers  the  least  benefit,  but  in  others 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  aid  nature  materially.  The  term  "  healthy** 
is  usually  understood  as  denoting  that  condition  of  granulations  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  cicatrization :  if,  when  they 
are  in  this  condition,  any  different  action  occurs,  the  healing  pro- 
cess cannot  go  on  at  the  time,  nor  until  the  healthy  action  is  again 
present;  and  here  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon,  in  many 
mstances,  so  to  caution  his  patient  against  irregularities,  to  dress 
the  sore,  to  support  the  parts,  and  to  give  them  a  good  position, 
that  he  may  exhibit  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  profession. 

I  need  scarcely  refer  to  what  the  irregularities  may  be,  and  will 
only  remind  the  young  surgeon,  that  the  nearer  he  keeps  his  patient* s 
constitutional  health  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  natural  standard, 
in  each  special  case,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  local 
affection  will  be  cured.  The  dressings  for  such  a  sore  need  be  few 
in  number,  and  ought  to  be  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  is  not  easy  to 
convince  a  non-professional  party,  that  the  usual  applications  in 
these  cases  have  no  remarkable  specific  effects  on  a  sore :  hence 
the  popular  credulity  in  nostrums,  and  the  rich  harvest  for  **  The 
poor  man's  friend."  I  fear  that  professional  men  oflen  take  too 
much  credit  to  themselves,  or  assume  it  for  their  applications,  and 
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overlook  the  remedial  powers  of  nature  in  such  cases,  and  hence» 
perhaps,  the  opposite  opinions  regarding  the  effects  of  certain  agents, 
and  the  vast  variety  of  remedies  in  use. 

It  may  be  a  question  with  the  young  practitioner,  when  granula- 
tions are  healthy,  and  how  he  is  to  know  that  they  have  assumed 
this  condition  1  When  the  surface  of  a  sore  becomes  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  when  the  surrounding  swelling  and  other  marked  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  subside,  when  the  open  space  diminishes  in 
size,  and  the  circumference  seems  of  a  slight  blue  colour,  he  may 
feel  satisfied  that  the  granulations  are  in  this  state.  If  the  sore  is 
now  accurately  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  glass,  the 
surface  will  be  observed  to  be  covered  by  numerous  small  irregu- 
larly rounded  points,  red  with  arterial  vascularity,  which  are  the 
granulations.  If  no  retrograde  action  takes  place,  such  surfaces 
have  invariably  a  tendency  to  heal,  and  will  do  so,  provided  the 
surgeon  takes  due  care  of  the  sore.  The  continued  use  of  a  poul- 
tice, or  of  warm-water  dressing,  may  be  sufficient,  or,  perhaps,  of 
some  simple  ointment,  such  as  the  spermaceti, — these  having  the 
sole  effect  of  keeping  the  surface  somewhat  moist,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  matter  which  exudes  from  it  becoming  hard,  and 
a  source  of  irritation.  Often,  however,  without  any  perceptible 
cause,  the  healing  action  does  not  seem  to  progress,  and  perhaps 
the  granulations  tecome  somewhat  pale,  larger,  and  of  a  gelatinous 
flabby  aspect;  at  this  time  a  change  of  application  may  be  of 
service,  a  slight  stimylus  will  induce  further  cicatrization,  and  at 
last  the  desired  end  will  be  accomplished.  Here,  then,  the  surgeon, 
as  it  were,  assists  nature.  The  usual  stimulants  on  these  occasions 
are  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  or 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver, — the  latter,  or  the  preparation  of  copper, 
being  occasionally  applied  in  their  solid  forms ;  ointments  of  the 
nitrate,  or  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  of  the  oxide  or  carbonate 
of  zinc ;  and  a  variety  of  others  in  the  form  of  red,  black,  and  blue 
lotions  or  washes,  which  require  no  particular  notice  here. 

A  lotion,  when  used  on  these  occasions,  is  applied  either  cold  or 
lukewarm,  and  if  oiled  silk  is  put  over  the  moistened  lint  with 
which  the  sore  is  usually  covered,  it  soon  acquires  the  natural  tem- 
perature of  the  part  Instead,  however,  of  keeping  the  surface  con- 
stantly covered  in  this  manner,  the  granulations  may  be  only  bathed 
at  each  dressing,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  twenty  hours. 

I  may,  perhaps,  not  be  correct  in  designating  all  the  means  above 
alluded  to  as  stimulants ;  but,  at  all  events,  an  occasional  chanse 
from  one  of  these  to  some  other,  produces,  in  general,  a  favourable 
alteration  on  the  sore.  Such  local  applications  resemble,  in  their 
effects,  the  action  of  certain  purgatives,  to  which  the  bowels  become 
at  last,  after  continued  use,  so  much  accustomed,  that  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  medicine  cannot  be  produced  excepting  by  increased 
doses,  when,  probably,  a  smaller  quantity  of  another  remedy  may 
have  a  powerful  effect.    So  it  always  is  with  lotions  or  ointments, 
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some  of  which  may  actually  produce  pain  when  first  applied,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  may  produce  no  effect  at  all ;  although 
if  another  application  of  moderate  strength  be  used,  a  new  action 
seems  to  take  place  in  the  sore.  Hence,  then,  the  advantage  of 
changing  dressings  from  time  to  time. 

The  dressings  may  merely  be  laid  on  the  surface,  and  retained 
by  means  of  a  loose  bandage,  but  sometimes  it  is  highly  beneficial 
so  to  support  the  neighbouring  parts — so  to  approximate  them — 
that  there  shall  be  no  dra^  upon  the  granulations,  and  that  every 
facility  shall  be  given  to  the  process  of  contraction^  which  takes 
place  in  cicatrization.  A  roller  properly  applied,  or  adhesive 
straps,  (which  usually  act  as  gentle  stimulants,  partly  from  pres- 
sure, and  partly  from  the  composition  of  the  plaster,)  or  probably 
both  combined,  may  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Although  in  most  instances  it  is  highly  desirable  to  produce  con- 
traction of  granulations  so  that  the  cicatrix  shall  be  of  the  smallest 
possible  size,  there  are  certain  examples  where  great  precaution 
should  be  used,  lest  the  contraction  should  be  such  as  to  cause 
inconvenience  or  even  deformity.  In  the  cicatrization  of  severe 
bums,  for  example,  parts  of  the  body  may  be  unnaturaUy  drawn 
towards,  or  fixed  against,  each  other,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  hands 
and  fingers,  between  the  arm  and  chest  at  the  axilla,  and  between 
the  skin  of  the  chin  and  that  over  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum.  I 
believe  that  more  may  be  done  to  prevent  these  occurrences  by 
proper  attention  to  position  at  first,  than  by  attempts  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  parts  by  subsequent  operations.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  too,  that  contraction  does  not  cease  as  soon  as  cicatri- 
zation has  occurred :  it  will  often  go  on  to  an  amazing  extent  after- 
wards, and  this  may  be  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  circumstances. 
To  continue  the  example  of  biuns ;  if,  when  cicatrization  on  the 
surface  seems  complete,  the  patient  is  allowed  to  carry  the  part  in 
such  an  attitude  as  he  finds  most  convenient  or  agreeable,  vast  de- 
formity may  be  the  result,  although  the  surgeon  may  have  bestowed 
great  attention  during  the  period  of  granulation.  There  must  be 
few  practitioners  of  experience  not  lamiliar  with  such  examples. 
Lately  a  patient  was  under  my  care  in  our  hospital,  with  a  large 
granulating  surface  in  front  of  the  elbow,  resulting  from  a  bum :  as 
cicatrization  went  on,  I  kept  the  arm  in  an  extended  position,  having 
no  fear  of  a  stifif  joint;  when  the  process  appeared  completed,! 
allowed  the  patient  to  keep  the  extremity  in  any  attitude  he  chose, 
and  whilst  he  was  out  of  bed  he  bore  it  in  a  sling  with  the  elbow 
bent  at  a  right  angle :  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  cicatrix 
became  prominent,  forming  a  band  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
arm,  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  evidently  preventing  extension : 
a  little  force,  however,  was  sufficient  for  this ;  the  straight  position 
was  again  resumed,  but  it  was  not  until  after  several  similar  occur- 
rences that  the  disposition  to  contract  seemed  to  cease.  But  more 
will  be  said  on  these  matters  in  another  part  of  the  work. 
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With  regard  to  attitude,  it  may  be  deemed  an  established  rule, 
that  the  affected  part  shoFuld  always,  if  possible,  be  kept  on  a  level 
-with  or  above  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
healing  process  goes  on  much  more  slowly,  (if  it  goes  on  at  all,) 
and  hence,  then,  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  person  in  the  horizon- 
tal position,  who  has  a  sore  on  the  leg.  These  rules  of  practice 
will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  describing  the  treatment  of  injuries 
and  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  I  may  state,  however,  that  there  is  a  combination  of  benefit 
in  rest,  position,  or  attitude,  and  support  by  straps,  rollers,  or  other 
convenient  apparatus,  which  is  not  always  taken  into  due  account 
For  instance,  if  a  person  with  a  healthy  sore  on  the  leg,  who  has 
been  kept  to  his  bed,  is  allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  about,  the  sore 
is  almost  certain  to  retrograde,  unless  some  support  be  given  to  the 
tender  vessels  in  the  equally  tender  granulations :  they  will  burst 
and  bleed  on  the  surface,  or  cause  infiltration  in  the  organized 
lymph,  and  days  or  weeks  may  elapse  ere  the  part  resumes  its  first 
condition. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ULCERATION. 

The  process  of  ulceration,  which  is  usually  deemed  a  product 
or  consequence  of  inflammation,  is  always  a  source  of  much  vexa- 
tion to  the  surgeon,  often  of  great  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  the  utmost  danger.  It  is  one  over  which  the  practi- 
tioner has  but  little  control ;  it  usually  causes  much  pain  and  alarm, 
and  occasionally  opens  important  organs,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  large  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  cause  speedy  death.  The 
terms  ulcer  and  ulceration  seem  too  often  to  be  confounded  with 
each  other,  although  in  the  proper  application  and  acceptation  of 
these  words,  there  is  really  a  great  difference.  Ulcer  is  a  generic 
term  applied  in  all  sorts  of  sores,  more  particularly  those  which  are 
on  surfaces,  but  in  many  such,  ulceration  has  never  at  any  time 
been  present.  A  person  who  has  sores  on  his  legs  within  a  few 
days  of  healing  over,  is  said  to  have  ulcers,  and  the  term  is  per- 
fectly understood  in  some  respects,  although  the  difference  between 
these  conditions  at  their  commencement,  and  towards  their  end,  is 
not  always  sufficiently  appreciated.  In  their  early  stages  nature 
seems  determined  to  increase  their  size,  whatever  opposition  man 
may  offer ;  parts  visible  to  the  eye  at  first,  in  a  few  days  disappear 
by  that  process  termed  by  Hunter  ulcerative  absorption :  the  sores 
go  on  increasing  in  size  so  long  as  this  process  continues,  but  to- 
wards their  latter  stages  nature  seems  just  as  determined  to  heal 
them  up  again.  At  first,  ulceration  is  present ;  latterly,  the  process 
of  healthy  granulation :  there  is  a  sore,  or  ulcer,  it  will  be  observed, 
but  instead  of  any  excavation,  such  as  is  seen  in  ulceration,  there 
is  actually  an  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  surface, — a  kind  of  addition 
caused  by  nature,  instead  of  a  loss. 

The  term  ulcer  is  usually  applied  to  a  healthy  granulating  sur- 
face, such  as  that  which  is  present  in  a  wound  healing  by  the  second 
intention,  a  stump,  for  example,  treated  in  the  Continental  fashion, 
without  bringing  the  surfaces  mto  apposition  at  first ;  yet  here,  it 
may  be  remarked,  the  process  of  ulceration  will,  in  all  likeUhood, 
never  be  present  at  any  period,  from  the  infliction  of  the  wound 
until  cicatrization  is  complete. 

In  most  instances  of  ulceration  there  seems  to  be  a  deposit  of 
lymph  between  the  affected  surface  and  the  parts  immediately 
underneath,  and  hence,  then,  when  vessels  of  moderate  size  are 
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destroyed  by  this  process,  there  is  a  security  against  hemorrhage. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  effiision  does  not  occur,  and  then  tne 
ulceration  is  most  dangerous ;  and  sometimes  the  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion removes  the  lymph  that  may  have  been  eiRised :  of  both  of 
which  examples  the  secondary  hemorrhages  which  occur  after  am- 
putations and  operations  for  aneurism  give  too  frequent  proof. 

Ulceration  may  go  on  in  any  texture  and  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  On  the  skm  it  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  also;  and  it  occurs  in  articular  surfaces,  cartilages, 
bones,  and  blood-vessels.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
secretion  of  pus ;  at  other  times,  absorption  alone  takes  place. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be  best  exempUfied  by  refer- 
ence to  the  diseases  of  the  different  textures  afterwards  described, 
but  it  may  be  stated  generally  to  consist  in  such  measures  as  are 
supposed  to  arrest  its  progress  and  bring  on  a  healing  action.  The 
general  treatment  for  inflammation,  constitutional  as  well  as  local, 
seems  most  applicable,  whether  the  ulcerative  process  is  going  on 
externally  or  internally.  When  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
are  well  marked,  as  most  frequently  they  are,  abstraction  of  blood, 
locally  in  particular,  fomentations,  counter-irritation,  and  other 
remedies  abready  referred  to,  may  be  of  service ;  and  where  the 
disease  seems  to  be  of  a  specific  nature,  as  in  poisoned  wounds  or 
sores,  from  syphilis  or  other  causes,  the  destruction  of  the  affected 
surface  with  caustic,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury,  or 
other  medicines,  may  bring  about  a  more  healthy  condition. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

6ANGBBMB.— ^MORTIFICATIOir. 

Thb  conditions  of  gangrene  and  mortification,  whether  these  be 
the  result  of  inflammation  or  otherwise,  usually  demand  much  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  Generally  when  mortifi- 
cation or  sphacelus,  for  the  terms  seem  s]aion}anous,  has  actually 
occurred,  tne  principal  objects  of  treatment  are  to  protect  the  re- 
maining parts  from  further  destruction,  and  to  reUeve  the  system 
of  that  portion  which  has  become  dead,  as  in  this  condition  it  can 
only  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  continued  disease.  The  part 
which  has  lost  its  vitaUty  may  be  a  portion  of  skin,  mucous  mem- 
brane, tendon,  vessel,  bone,  or  other  individual  texture,  singly  and 
only  to  a  small  extent,  or  several  may  be  involved,  or  all  3\e  tex- 
tures in  a  member  may  be  in  this  condition  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  term  "  slough"  is  in  general  use  to  denote  the  death  of 
a  portion  of  the  soft  parts ;  that  of  "  exfoliation"  or  "  sequestrum" 
is  commonly  applied  to  a  dead  portion  of  bone.  In  gangrene,  where 
the  parts  still  possess  a  certain  degree  of  vitality,  the  general  object 
of  t^tment  is,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  healthy  actions,  and  thus 
avert  the  occurrence  of  mortification,  which  is  a  result  very  likely 
to  follow  this  state. 

In  many  instances  of  inflammation,  the  disease  runs  a  regular 
course— from  a  mild  form  to  one  more  severe,  which  then  assumes 
the  condition  of  gangrene,  and  ultimately  that  of  mortification.  In 
other  instances  it  is  difiicult  to  discover  any  marks  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, previous  to  either  one  or  other  of  these  events ;  and,  indeed, 
in  some  kinds  of  mortification  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  afifec- 
tion  has  been  present  at  any  period,  as  in  that  which  occurs  in  old 
arc,  or  in  certain  examples  of  disease  of  the  heart ;  even  in  some 
omer  cases,  of  deep  interest  to  the  surgeon, — the  ligature  of  a  main 
artery  perhaps,  it  may  be  doubted,  (perhaps  even  not  so  by  some,) 
whether  inflammation  has  ever  been  present  in  the  afiected  part 

In  the  treatment  of  gangrene,  then,  it  must  be  of  great  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  the  cause.  Sometimes  this  may  be  done,  at 
other  times  it  cannot,  although  in  general  there  will  be  some  marked 
cause, — a  severe  compound  fracture,  for  example,  or  a  violent 
attack  of  erysipelas,  and  such  a  one  also  as  from  the  first  may  be 
set  down  as  hkely  to  bring  on  this  condition.  For  the  sake  of 
illustration,  I  shall  take  an  example  of  a  fracture  of  the  lower  ends 
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of  the  bones  of  the  le^,  perhaps  compound,  with  great  contusion 
and  laceration ;  in  such  a  case  the  certain  result  is  inflammation^ 
and  that  too  of  a  high  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
injury :  here  all  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  will  be  well  marked ; 
pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  will  all  be  conspicuous.  If  gan- 
grene threatens,  the  swelling  will  probably  attract  most  attention ; 
perhaps  the  pain  and  feeling  of  heat  may  then  be  less,  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  instead  of  the  swelling  being  a  bright  red,  the  surface 
will  assume  a  bluish  colour ;  it  will  perhaps,  too,  feel  to  the  surgeon 
•  colder  than  it  may  have  been,  and  the  cuticle  may  be  elevated  at 
various  points  by  effusions  of  serum,  technically  named  bullae, 
phlyctenae,  or  vesicles.  At  such  a  time,  if  the  part  is  touched  by 
the  fingers,  it  will  feel  tense  and  crepitating,  for  now  there  will  be 
air  in  the  soft  textures.  In  such  a  case  the  constitutional  symptoms 
are  probably  of  less  moment  than  the  local,  as  indicating  the  extent 
of  the  mischief.  At  first  there  will  be  the  usual  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  severe  local  inflammation  ;  latterly  the  pulse  will  sink,  and 
become  irregular ;  the  skin  will  be  pale,  cold,  and  clammy ;  the 
countenance  will  assume  an  anxious  haggard  appearance ;  there 
may  be  vomiting,  hickup,  and  delirium.  Under  sucn  circumstances 
there  need  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  gangrene  is  present^  and  it  is 
usually  to  such  a  case  that  the  terms  acute,  humid,  and  traumatic 
gangrene  are  applied.  Sometimes,  however,  when  no  such  injury 
or  evident  cause  of  derangement  is  present,  the  leg  and  constitution 
will  assume  similar  conditions;  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  or 
iliac  artery,  for  instance ;  yet,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  in  such  a 
case  it  may  be  doubted  if  inflammation  has  ever  been  present  The 
condition  may  be  equally  acute,  the  limb  equally  humid ;  and  though 
it  may  in  justice  be  attributed  to  the  wound  and  obstruction  of  me 
artery  (the  latter  without  doubt),  yet  it  cannot  with  propriety  be 
termed  traumatic.  It  is  not  my  object  here,  however,  to  argue 
such  points,  but  by  way  of  practical  contrast  I  shall  now  sketch 
another  form  of  disease.  A  person  may  have  disease  of  the  heart» 
dropsy,  and  anasarca,  or  possibly  none  of  these  affections  may  be 
observable ;  the  points  of  the  fingers  or  toes  may  assume  a  blue 
colour,  will  be  painful,  cold,  and  perhaps  sUghtly  swollen,  yet  the 

Eractitioner  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  inflammation  is  present ; 
y  and  bv  the  points  of  one  or  more  of  these  members  will  become 
of  a  darker  colour,  at  first  of  a  leaden  aspect,  then  of  a  darker 
gray  or  ash  colour,  and  ultimately  of  a  brownish  black ;  all  heat 
will  cease,  excepting  that  derived  from  contiguous  sources,  and  to 
all  appearance,  as  in  reality,  the  part  will  have  become  dead,  and 
at  the  same  time  shrivelled  up.  Such  a  case  has  lately  occurred 
in  King's  College  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  my  colleague.  Dr. 
Todd,  apparently  resulting  from  disease  of  the  heart  I  shall  take 
another  example,  one  perhaps  of  more  interest  to  the  surgeon :  a 
person  receives  a  deep  wound  above  the  wrist,  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  limb ;  the  artery  is  divided,  and  afterwards 
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secured  by  the  surgeon  when  he  dresses  the  wound ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  little  finger  is  discovered  to  be  cold,  leaden- 
coloured,  and  destitute  of  sensation,  and  in  a  few  days  more  vitality 
ceases.  Such  examples  as  these  are,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
case  of  injury  of  the  leg,  first  taken  for  illustration,  termed  dry  gan- 
grene, or,  properly  speaking,  dry  mortification ;  but  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  kinds.  Dry  gan- 
grene,— senile  gangrene,  as  it  has  been  called, — is  generally  seen 
in  advanced  years,  the  result  in  all  probability  of  deficient  circula- 
tion ;  but  it  may  be  seen  at  any  period  of  life,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  humid  form  of  the  disease ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
any  kind  of  gangrene,  or  rather  mortification,  if  allowed  to  remain 
sufficiently  long  on  the  body,  is  sure  to  become  dry. 

From  what  I. have  stated,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  often,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
practitioner ;  but  in  many  instances,  and  where  the  inexperienced 
might  least  suppose  it,  he  has  great  facilities  in  obviating  the  worst 
results.  Thus,  if  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity 
the  heel  is  allowed  to  rest  on  a  hard  mattress,  the  pressure  on  the 
skin,  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  foot,  may  produce  mortification, 
— a  slough  as  large  as  half-a-crown  may  form.  If  the  surgeon  is 
on  his  guard,  and,  at  the  first  alarm,  so  adjusts  the  pads  and  splints 
as  to  take  ofi*  pressure  from  the  part,  no  such  event  will  occur. 
Again,  if  in  severe  inflammation  of  the  scrotum,  accompanied  with 
copious  effiision  of  serum,  as  is  almost  certain,  the  part  be  not  well 
suspended,  and  kept  rather  above  the  level  of  the  pelvis,  a  slough  in 
the  skin  is  not  unlikely  to  occur,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  in 
extensive  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  Here,  too,  the  surgeon 
niay,  by  attention  to  position,  do  much  to  avert  the  occurrence  of 
this  disease. 

Severe  cold  is  well  known  as  a  cause  of  gangrene  and  mortifica- 
tion, more  especially  if  warmth  be  applied  too  suddenly.  The  ex- 
perience of  Larrey  in  Russia,  on  the  latter  point,  gave  ample  addi- 
tional proof  of  this  well-known  fact ;  and  hence,  then,  the  propriety 
of  restoring  warmth  to  the  parts  gradually,  by  friction  and  other- 
wise. Intense  heat  is  a  frequent  source  of  these  conditions.  Some- 
times a  bandage  may  be  too  tight  around  a  limb,  when  it  will  pro- 
duce swelling  m  the  part  below,  and,  if  not  attended  to,  even  partial 
death ;  the  tightness  of  the  orifice  of  the-  prepuce  in  paraphymosis 
may  produce  this,  although  I  believe  it  does  so  more  rarely  than 
some  apprehend ;  and  the  stricture  in  or  about  the  neck  of  a  hernial 
sac  is  a  fertile  source  of  these  aflections.  If  a  tourniquet  is  kept 
long  upon  a  limb,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  hemorrhages,  oedematous 
swelling  is  sure  to  come  on,  and  mortification  would  be  a  certain 
result  were  the  constriction  kept  on. 

The  above  are  all  palpable  examples,  where  a  little  surgical  skill 
may  be  of  service,  but  other  instances  are  less  controllable.  In  the 
example  of  gangrene,  resulting  from  severe  inflammatory  action,  as 
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in  the  kind  termed  traumatic,  there  is  less  probability  of  arresting 
tho  progress  of  the  case  towards  mortification.  All  such  measures 
as  are  likely  to  subdue  inflammation  must  be  actively  resorted  to : 
here  some  will  pin  their  faith  upon  cold  applications,  whilst  others 
will  be  equally  sanguine  in  the  efficacy  of  warmth.  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  place  most  reliance  on  such  measures  as  I  have  already 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  the  acute  forms  of  inflammatioDy 
more  particularly  if  the  affection  was  very  prominent  on  the  skin. 
Above  all  I  would  resort  to  incisions,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  relief 
to  tension  which  they  would  produce,  by  giving  exit  to  blood,  serum, 
air,  and  matter ;  for  in  some  cases  both  the  latter  may  be  present 
This  last  mode  of  treatment  will  not  arrest  the  disease  in  all  instan- 
ces, but  it  may  produce  wonderful  effects  in  some.  If  proper  cases 
for  its  adoption  be  selected,  such  as  where  there  is  great  swelling 
and  tension,  (as  in  severe  forms  of  erysipelas  in  which  gangrenous 
inflammation  occurs,)  I  cannot  imagine  that  incisions  will  at  any 
time  do  harm.  The  practice  may  appear  harsh,  and  so  indeed  it  is; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  appUed  to  save  the  vitality  of 
a  portion  of  the  body,  the  death  of  which,  whether  large  or  small, 
may  probably  involve  the  life  of  the  patient.  An  excellent  example 
of  me  advantages  of  this  kind  of  practice  is  afforded  in  the  instance 
where  the  urethra  gives  way  behind  a  stricture ;  here  the  urine  ^ets 
rapidly  into  the  ceUular  texture  of  the  scrotum :  high  inflammation 
succeeds,  and,  if  the  surgeon  does  not  interfere  properly,  gangrene 
and  mortification  are  the  inevitable  results.  But  if  a  free  exit  to 
the  urine  be  allowed,  through  one  or  more  incisions  into  the  swollen 
and  already  perhaps  dangerously  inflamed  parts,  the  irritating  cause 
is,  as  it  were,  removed,  and  the  formidable  event  is  averted,  or  at 
any  rate  more  limited  in  extent ;  and  here,  too,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  could  be  got  rid  of  in  no  other  way. 

When  the  vital  powers  are  deficient  from  external  causes,  as  in 
the  case  of  frost-bite,  these  may  be  gradually  restored  by  judicious 
means ;  and  in  instances  arising  from  the  obstruction  of  a  main 
artery,  as  after  ligature,  in  which  case  there  may  be  sudden  alter- 
nations of  temperature,  attention  to  the  latter  circumstances  may  be 
of  service. 

When  mortification  arises  spontaneously,  or  from  some  apparent 
internal  cause,  over  which  the  surgeon  has  no  control,  he  cannot 
expect  to  avert  the  disease,  but  he  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  service 
to  the  sufferer ;  for  here,  as  in  other  instances,  after  sphacelus  has 
actually  taken  place,  he  may  apply  his  skill  with  excellent  effect ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  efficient  treat- 
ment only  begins  after  this  period. 

In  the  early  stages,  any  constitutional  treatment,  further  than  what 
may  be  required  for  the  particular  form  of  fever  present,  will  have 
but  little  influence  over  the  local  disease.  Instead  of  the  high  symp- 
tomatic fever,  which  is  usually  present  in  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
severe  local  inflammation,  there  may  be  a  depressed  state  of  the 
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system,  for  which  stimulants  may  be  highly  useful, — as  camphor, 
ammonia^  wine,  or  spirits ;  and  these,  if  the  patients  stomach  will 
bear  them,  will  seldom  prove  amiss,  after  sphacelation  has  actually 
taken  place.  The  free  use  of  opium,  by  itself  or  combined  with 
calomel,  will  often  be  of  much  service  in  alleviating  the  extreme 
suffering  from  local  pain,  which  latter  is  often  most  distressing  to 
witness,  particularly  in  those  instances  occurring  in  advanced  years, 
from  disease  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels.  At  one  time  the  Peruvian 
bark  was  deemed  a  specific  for  most  forms  of  this  affection ;  but  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  faith  either  in  it  or  quinine,  further  than  as  an 
excellent  form  of  tonic  in  the  latter  stages  of  treatment  when  the 
patient  is  convalescent. 

When  a  part  of  the  body  has  in  reality  become  dead,  the  first 
object  of  local  treatment  is  to  promote  its  separation  from  the  living, 
a  process  which  is  usually  performed  by  nature,  by  that  kind  of 
action  which  Hunter  named  Diqunctive  Absorption.  The  more 
rapidly  the  separation  is  affected  the  better;  for,  in  ^neral,  the 
stench  is  most  offensive ;  thus  forming  an  additional  inducement  to 
get  rid  of  the  putrid  mass.  Excepting  in  particular  cases,  the  sur- 
geon should  never  attempt  to  hasten  this  process  by  mechanical 
means.  The  inexperienced  will  often  wonder  why  the  knife  or 
other  cutting  instrument  is  not  used  on  these  occasions ;  but  unless 
it  be  to  divide  the  skin  over  a  slough  of  cellular  texture,  or  the  soft 
and  hard  parts  around  a  dead  portion  of  bone,  so  as  to  allow  of 
either  being  lifted  away  by  the  surgeon,  or  thrown  from  the  surface 
by  nature,  such  a  plan  should  seldom  be  resorted  to.  At  first  thei*e 
may  be  some  difiUculty  in  appreciating  the  extent  of  the  disease ; 
and,  latterly,  when  its  limits  nave  in  a  manner  been  defined  by  the 
chink,  fissure,  or  line  of  separation,  ("  demarcation"  is  the  tectmical 
word,)  which  forms  between  the  dead  and  living  tissues,  there  seems 
no  good  reason  for  interfering  with  the  natural  process,  as  the  after- 

E art  of  the  cure  is  not  expedited  thereby.  Sometimes,  when  a  slough 
as  become  very  loosely  connected  to  the  adjacent  textures,  a  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  cut  away  with  scissors,  but  on  no  account  should 
the  living  parts  be  touched  on  such  occasions.  If  these  be  cut,  the 
wound  will  ^ve  pain,  and  must  go  through  various  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, ere  it  arrives  at  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  surface, 
where  separation  at  various  points  may  have  previously  occurred. 
Often,  I  believe,  it  is  best  to  trust  the  process  almost  entirely  to  nature, 
and  merely  to  apply  some  simple  ointment,  poultice,  or  soothing 
fomentation ;  but  sometimes  there  is  an  advantage  in  local  stimu- 
lants, as  the  digunctive  absorption  seems  to  be  accelerated  by  them. 
Among  the  soothing  remedies,  warm  water,  warm  decoction  of 
poppies,  of  hemlock,  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  with  or  without 
opium,  bread  poultices  made  with  one  or  other  of  these  fluids,  the 
linseed  poultice,  the  hemlock  poultice,  and  such  like,  are  usually 
resorted  to ;  and  as  stimulants,  a  vast  number  of  means  have  been 
used,  varjdng  in  quaUty  from  the  moderate  excitement  of  a  mixture 
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of  a  resinous  tincture  with  water,  to  the  destructive  agency  of  the 
potential  or  actual  cautery. 

In  general,  I  imagine  that  gentle  stimulants  only  should  be  used. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  their  influence  is  intended  for  the 
living  parts  only :  if  too  much  excitement  is  produced  by  strong 
stimuli,  possibly  gangrene  may  be  encouraged,  and,  at  all  events, 
more  pain  is  occasioned  by  their  use  than  the  circumstances  war- 
rant. No  harm  can  result  from  the  application  of  caustics  or  the 
heated  iron,  provided  the  living  parts  are  not  touched  by  them ;  the 
stimulus  of  their  quaUties  conveyed  to  these  parts,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  slough,  may  induce  favourable  excitement  in  the  living 
textures ;  but  when  they  touch  the  latter  they  will  kill,  and  thus 
produce  only  further  mischief.  It  is  good  practice  on  many  occa- 
sions to  rub  the  surface  of  a  sloughing,  ill-conditioned,  languid  ulcer, 
freely  with  caustic,  or  even  with  the  heated  iron ;  but  here,  be  it 
remarked,  there  is  a  slough  already  present,  or  it  is  intended  to 
convert  the  surface  into  one  by  this  direct  and  killing  measure,  for 
in  the  latter  case  the  appUcation  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  causing 
nature  to  bring  the  disease  to  a  crisis,  as  it  were,  and  no  lon^r 
to  leave  all  the  parts  in  a  half-dead  state,  the  surface  thus  bemg 
killed  outright,  and  the  adjacent  vessels  excited  to  a  more  healthy 
action.  It  is  customary  in  the  instance  of  carbuncle  to  cut  freely 
into  the  gangrenous  and  mortified  textures,  but  the  object  of  doing 
so  is  apparently  not  understood  by  some.  The  incision  in  such 
cases  snould  never  penetrate  beyond  the  actual  gangrene  and 
sphacelus :  it  should,  however,  be  close  upon  those  parts  where  the 
separation  is  expected  to  take  place;  for,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  stimulating  applications  influence  the  living  tissues 
much  more  readily,  than  wnen  conveyed  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  a  slough. 

Stimulants  in  these  cases  are  most  commonly  applied  through 
the  medium  of  poultices  and  lotions.  A  bread  and  water  poultice, 
with  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh,  oil  of  turpentine,  port  wine,  or  such 
irritating  fluids,  poured  over  its  surface,  may  suflice,  or  the  com- 
mon fermenting  poultice  may  be  used  with  benefit  Sometimes 
resinous  ointment,  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  turpentine,  is  spread  over 
the  surface  of  such  poultices.  At  the  periods  of  dressing  great 
care  is  taken  to  wash  away  all  foul  discharges,  and  no  fluid  an- 
swers better  for  such  purpose,  I  think,  than  a  mixture  of  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  water,  of  tne  strength  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  to 
the  ounce,  or  according  to  the  stimulus  supposed  to  be  necessary. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  much  the  custom  to  use  solutions  of  chlo- 
rine for  such  purposes ;  chiefly,  however,  to  correct  the  offensive 
smell  of  the  slough. 

By  such  means,  and  by  time,  a  slough  will  at  last  become  en- 
tirely detached,  and  may  then  be  lifted  away,  or  if  it  be  left  by  a 
few  shreds  only,  these  may  be  cut  across  with  the  scissors,  and  when 
the  large  mass  has  been  removed,  the  small  remaining  portions  of 
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these  shreds  may  be  left  to  separate  afterwards.  The  surface,  at 
the  period  of  the  removal  of  a  slough,  is  usually  covered  by  healthy 
granulations  inclined  to  heal  over,  and  no  particular  treatment  is 
required  further  than  that  ahready  referred  to  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  granulation  and  cicatrization. 

rerhaps  the  most  troublesome  cases  of  partial  mortification, 
which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with,  are  those  which  occur  over  the 
sacrum,  in  persons  who  are  long  confined  to  bed  ft'om  fevers, 
chronic  diseases,  or  fractures.  As  pressure  seems  in  all  such  cases 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  affection,  the  exposed  parts,  such 
as  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  over  the  prominences  of  the 
scapulae,  the  great  trochanters,  and  the  heels,  should  be  defended 
by  soap  plasters,  and  when,  unfortunately,  slouching  occurs,  (or 
Ulceration,  for  the  treatment  of  either  case  should  be  nearly  alike,) 
poultices  will,  besides  their  .other  good  qualities,  act  as  soft  cushions 
for  the  injured  parts,  and  if  a  water  bed  (Dr.  Amott's)  can  be  pro- 
cured, it  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  utility. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

aUSSTION  OF  AMPVTATIOlf  IN  6AN6RBNB  AND  XOBTIFICATION. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  chiefly  to  instances  of  partial 
affection  of  some  region :  but  it  will  happen  sometimes  that  the  gan- 
grene seems  so  extensive,  in  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremity, 
or  that  mortification  has  committed  such  ravages,  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  saving  the  limb,  or  even  the  Ufe  of  the  individual,  if  such  a 
source  of  irritation  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  surgeon  will  seldom 
do  his  duty  properly  here,  if  he  leave  the  case  so  much  to  nature,  as 
in  the  instance  of  a  partial  slough ;  for,  although  there  is  ample  expe- 
rience to  prove  that  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  fore-arm  or  leg,  may 
drop  off,  or  that  either  member  may  be  separated  at  its  articulation 
with  the  trunk,  by  the  disjunctive  absorption,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  work  is  done  in  a  tedious,  painful,  and  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. Months  may  elapse  ere  a  part  is  entirely  separated;  ainl 
when  this  has  at  last  occurred,  months  more  may  pass  over  ere  the 
sore  cicatrizes.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  me  surgeon  is  justi- 
fied, in  many  of  these  cases,  in  performing  amputation,  and  the  only 
difliculty  in  some  of  them  is  to  determine  on  the  proper  period  for 
such  a  proceeding. 

In  the  instance  of  spreading  gangrene,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
it  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  where  the  disease  is  to  end, — 
where  there  is  to  be  a  separation  between  the  dead  and  living  parts, 
— and  hence  it  has  been  the  prevalent  custom  to  wait  until  a  line 
of  demarcation  has  formed,  though,  from  the  examples  of  Larrey, 
Lawrence,  and  some  other  modem  surgeons,  the  practice  of  ope- 
rating at  an  early  period  has  been  strongly  advocated.  Although 
educated  in  these  latter  doctrines,  and  strongly  prepossessed  in  their 
favour,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that,  after  having  acted  upon  them 
repeatedly,  and  seen  others  do  the  same,  the  success  has  oeen  very 
different  from  what  I  anticipated.  I  have  in  my  recollection  six 
cases  in  which  I  amputated  during  spreading  gangrene,  foiy  times 
in  the  thigh,  (one  of  them  being  for  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg, 
another  for  compound ;  both  close  upon  the  ankle ;  the  third  follow- 
ing spontaneous  obstruction  of  a  popUteal  aneurism,  and  the  fourth 
after  Kgature  of  the  femoral  artery  for  a  similar  disease) ;  one  in 
the  leg  for  severe  lacerated  wound  of  the  foot,  and  the  sixth  at  the 
shoulder-joint  for  extensive  injury  of  the  arm.  None  of  these  suc- 
ceeded; and  though  I  might  possibly  in  future  resort  to  similar 
practice,  I  must  say,  that  I  should  feel  greatly  inclined  to  wait  for 
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a  line  of  demarcation ;  and,  that  even  here,  I  should  not  be  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  result  Numerous  cases  might  be  brought  for- 
ward, however,  to  prove  the  success  of  such  practice,  yet  I  believe 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  surgeon  will  best  show  his  judgment, 
by  amputating,  in  severe  injuries,  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  gangrene  to  come  on,  or  by  waiting,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
occurrence,  until  it  is  seen  how  far,  and  to  what  degree,  the  affec- 
tion is  Ukely  to  proceed,  and  in  addition,  to  what  extent  the  consti- 
tution sympathises  with  the  local  disease.  The  latter  circumstance 
is,  indeed,  often  remarkable;  but  whether  it  is  from  the  wound  or 
the  gangrene,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  once  saw  an  amputation  in 
the  leg  performed  by  a  surgeon  of  great  experience,  for  a  severe 
compound  fracture :  the  calf  of  the  leg,  when  the  incisions  were 
made,  was  in  a  sli^tly  suspicious  condition,  but  not  sufficient  to 
deter  from  selecting  this  part  for  the  operation :  unequivocal  gan- 
grene, however,  attacked  the  stump,  and  within  eight-and-Srty 
hours  amputation  was  performed  in  the  thigh:  again  the  disease 
appeared  in  the  stump,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  skin  over  one 
of  the  scapulae,  where  there  was  no  suspicion  even,  that  the  slightest 
injury  had  been  infficted.  Although  I  am  satisfied  that  the  operator 
did  what  the  best  rules  of  surgery  dictated  in  this  case,  it  is  never- 
theless exceedingly  probable,  that  if  delay  had  been  given,  in  hopes 
of  a  line  of  demarcation  forming,  the  condition  of  the  shoulder 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  deterred  from  an  operation 
at  all 

[Despite  the  employment  of  the  most  cautious  judgment  in 
determining  upon  the  cases  of  severe  injuries  to  the  extremities  in 
which  attempts  are  proper  to  save  a  limb,  or  of  all  the  care  which 
even  those  most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  treatment  of  these  acci- 
dents can  give  to  their  after  management,  instances  often  occur, 
particularly  in  hospital  practice,  where  gangrene  follows.  When 
amputation  is  determinea  upon  in  these  cases  before  a  well  defined 
line  of  separation  occurs,  it  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  gangrene  become  evident,  as  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms to  which  it  gives  rise,  houriy  augment  in  severity,  and  become 
more  exhausting  to  the  patient  The  incisions,  too,  should  be  made 
in  a  sound  part,  where  the  skin  is  free  from  all  discoloration,  and 
when  it  can  be  done,  a  joibt  had  better  be  interposed  between  the 
injured  part  and  the  point  of  incision.  The  operation,  however, 
should  never  be  practised  without  reference  to  the  general  symp- 
toms of  the  patient,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  attended 
with  infiltration  of  the  soft  parts  above  the  seat  of  injury,  tension  of 
the  abdomen,  diarrhcea,  delirium,  or  what  experience  has  taught 
me  to  regard  as  a  highly  unfavourable  symptom,  a  deeply  jaundiced 
tint,  it  should  not  be  attempted.  Mr.  Porter  of  Dublin,  who  is 
favourable  to  the  practice,  and  has  given  to  the  profession  some 
highly  interesting  observations  on  the  subject,  states,  that  he  is  not 
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aware  of  an  instance  proving  fortunate  where  the  system  had  pre- 
viously been  materially  engaged. — ^N.l 

It  will  often  happen,  bom  in  spreading  gangrene  and  in  mortifi- 
cation,  that  the  surgeon  does  not  feel  warranted  in  resorting  to  am- 

I)utation ;  yet,  such  is  the  tenacity  of  life  in  some  individusds  in  the 
atter  affection,  that  a  large  portion  of  an  extremity  may  be  con- 
verted, after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or  months,  into  a  shrivelled,  dry, 
and  black  mass,  attached  to  the  body  only  by  means  of  bone,  which 
undergoes  disjunctive  absorption  more  slowly  than  the  soft  textures. 
In  sucn  a  case  it  will  be  but  charity  to  assist  nature  with  a  saw,  by 
appljdng  it  close  to  the  living  part,  where,  if  no  dead  bone  be  left, 
granulations  will  spring  up,  and  a  tolerable,  nay  often  an  excellent, 
stump  will  be  the  result.  It  may  sometimes  be  a  question  in  such 
cases,  whether  it  will  be  best  to  cut  in  the  line  of  demarcation,  or 
perform  a  regular  amputation  a  Uttle  higher  up :  the  latter  should 
certainly  be  preferred  in  some  instances,  although,  as  a  general 
rule,  particularly  in  those  advanced  in  Ufe  and  of  debilitated  con- 
stitution, I  believe  it  will  be  best  to  follow  the  indications  of  nature, 
and  confine  the  manipulations  to  the  parts  where  separation  is 
already  in  progress. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

HOSPITAL  OANOBBNB. — FHA6EDJBNIC  GAN6BENB. 

Such  a  disease  as  that  once  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of 
Hospital  Gangrene  is  now  rarely  seen,  although,  from  time  to  time, 
both  in  hospitals  and  in  private,  cases  are  met  with,  which  resemble 
in  many  respects  those  of  former  years,  when  the  disease  committed 
such  ravages  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  when,  in  civil 
hospitals  also,  so  great  was  its  prevalence  and  liability  to  attack  all 
open  surfaces,  that  it  became  altogether  impossible  to  calculate 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  the  results  of  surgical  practice.  It 
rarely  happens  now-a-days  that  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  the 
wound  of  an  amputation,  is  attacked  with  sudden  and  severe  in- 
flammation which  speedily  assumes  a  gan^enous  character,  and 
then  rapidly  ceases  in  mortification ;  yet  such  cases  do  occasionally 
occur,  although  not  with  the  frequency  of  former  times,  when,  as 
was  said  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  student  might  learn  how  to  perform 
amputation  by  seeing  it  done  on  the  living  body,  but  could  never 
learn  how  to  treat  the  stump  from  the  same  field  of  observation,  as 
thepatients  operated  on  invariably  died  of  this  destructive  malady. 

The  term  PhagedsBnic  Gangrene  is  frequently  used  for  this  dis- 
ease, too.  Often  there  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  erysipelas,  gan- 
grene, mortification,  and  ulceration,  in  the  same  case,  as  exemplified 
thus :  on  a  slight  sore  on  the  glans  p^s,  for  instance,  the  propor- 
tionably  slight  inflammation  which  is  present,  suddenly  becomes 
more  active ;  the  surrounding  redness  assumes  a  darker  hue ;  then 
it  becomes  blue  and  gangrenous,  and  the  parts  thus  aflected  are 
converted  into  a  slough,  underneath  which  the  process  of  ulceration 
ffoes  on  so  rapidly,  that  as  the  slough  becomes  loose,  the  space  be- 
Hind  is  evidently  larger  than  under  ordinary  circumstances :  more- 
over, on  the  comparatively  more  healthy  surface  left  after  the 
detachment  of  the  slough,  similar  actions  may  again  speedily  ensue, 
and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  attack,  one  half  of  the  glans  or  one  half  of  the  penis,  or  more, 
may  be  destroyed.  Sometimes  the  patient's  constitution  seems  but 
little  afiected ;  generally  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  full  at  first,  but  feeble 
as  the  case  makes  progress ;  the  mouth  dry,  tongue  foul,  and  indeed 
there  are  most  of  the  symptoms  of  that  kind  of  fever  which  usually 
attends  severe  local  inflammation,  particularly  great  prostration  of 
strength.  In  hospital  practice  I  have  seen  many  such  cases ;  but 
the  patients  have  generally  been  admitted  with  the  malady  upon 
them :  neither  the  air  of  the  hospital,  nor  any  other  supposed  con- 
tagious influence  about  such  establishments,  having  been  the  cause 
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of  the  disease.  Occasionally/ however,  I  have  known  instances 
where  sores  and  wounds  have  assumed  similar  aspects  spontane- 
ously in  the  hospital  During  one  season  in  Edinburgh,  some  years 
ago,  without  any  apparent  cause,  many  sores  in  the  hospital  became 
affected  with  actions  which,  in  some  respects,  resembled  those  of 
Hospital  Gangrene.  Healthy-looking  ulcers  suddenly  lost  their  red 
colour,  and  became  of  an  ashy  hue, — the  granulations  having  seem- 
ingly lost  all  vitality :  then  several  patches  sloughed,  whilst  ulcera- 
tion extended  and  widened  the  breach  of  surface. 

There  are  few  remedies,  either  external  or  internal,  which  have 
not  been  made  use  of  in  these  phaffedsenic  sores,  but  their  effects 
have  been  very  equivocal.  As  local  applications,  caustics  seem  to 
have  been  productive  of  most  benefit ;  the  arsenical  solution,  ace- 
tic, muriatic,  and  nitric  acids,  have  all  been  used,  mixed  with  water 
in  the  form  of  lotions,  or  applied  undiluted  to  the  surface ;  nitrate 
of  silver,  caustic  potash,  corrosive  sublimate,  even  the  actual  cau- 
tery, have  been  had  recourse  to :  again  and  again  have  they,  indi- 
vidually, been  applied  to  the  same  sore,  until  at  last  the  granulations 
have  assumed  a  healthy  aspect :  during  the  same  period  many  of 
these  remedies,  in  appropriate  doses,  have  been  uised  internally; 
cinchona  and  other  tonics  have  been  given,  mercury  has  been  tried 
also,  though  it  has  been  deemed  a  dangerous  medicine  in  such 
cases,  as  being  likely  to  encourage  the  sloughing ;  change  of  food, 
change  of  air,  and  generally  all  such  means  as  common  prudence, 
combined  with  professional  knowledge,  might  dictate,  have  been 
recommended  and  adopted ; — sometimes  with  the  apparent  effect 
of  arresting  the  disease ;  often,  however,  with  no  good  result, — ^the 
sioughinff  and  ulceration  still  extending,  until  the  constitution  has 
sunk  under  the  continued  irritation,  or  probaUy  sudden  death  has 
ensued,  from  the  opening  of  a  large  artery.  In  many  instances, 
when  the  disease  has  ceased,  I  have  often  thought  that  time,  and 
the  natural  changes  in  the  system,  have  produced  as  much  good  as 
any  immediate  means  that  may  have  been  used ;  nevertheless,  I 
should  not  consider  any  one  justified  in  leaving  such  cases  alone  to 
nature:  a  judicious  practitioner  may  ofien  see  opportunities  of 
being  of  service,  were  it  in  no  other  way  than  cleanliness  regard- 
ing the  dressings,  or  in  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  to  support  the 
sinking  powers  of  life.  I  believe  that  there  are  few  instances  in 
which  both  constitutional  and  local  means  of  treatment  will  not  be 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  latter  must  at  all  times  be  more  or  less  in 
requisition.  It  is  long  since  Mr.  Blackadder  proved  the  disease  to 
be  of  a  local  nature  at  first ;  and,  as  in  more  modem  times,  the 
opinion  seems  to  gain  ground,  that  this  and  many  other  external 
affections  are  of  a  like  character,  the  propriety  of  destroying  the 
affected  surface  at  an  early  period  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 
When  the  disease  has  seemingly  changed  its  destructive  character, 
and  when  healthy  granulations  cover  the  surface,  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  that  required  for  healthy  sores  arising  from  other 
causes,  (such  as  have  already  been  described,)  should  be  resorted  to. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EBT8IPBLA8. 

TflBRB  are  few  inflammations  in  which  the  surgeon  is  more 
interested  than  in  those  exhibited  in  the  diflerent  forms  of  erysipelas. 
Whether  the  disease  occurs  spontaneously,  or  follows  operations,  or 
accidental  injuries,  there  may  be  the  like  need  for  his  set^ices. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease, — whether  it  occurs  in  the  form  of 
erythema,  with  merely  a  Mush  of  red  on  the  surface, — in  that  of  a 
more  active  inflammation  of  the  skin,  as  in  common  erysipelas, — or 
in  that  termed  phlegmonous,  where  suppuration  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  texture  and  sloughing  always  occur,  may  be  conducted  with 
advantage,  according  to  the  mode  of  practice  which  I  have  incul- 
cated as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  inflammation.  At  first 
the  usual  means  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  cause  moisture  of  the 
skin,  should  be  exhibited :  often,  more  especially  when  the  disease 
is  spontaneous,  and  where  the  patient  seems  bilious,  an  emetic  will 
be  of  service :  sometimes  opiates  may  be  of  advantage,  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  blue  pill  and  opium  will  not  be  beneficial  In  some 
instances  stimulants  may  be  deemed  requisite  at  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  although  they  are  generally  of  greater  service  in  the 
shape  of  tonics  and  generous  diet,  towards  the  latter  stages  of 
treatment 

Constitutional  treatment,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  invariably  of 
service,  but  local  measures  are  probably  most  essential  I  have 
myself  little  faith  in  those  which  are  said  by  some  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  in  a  sudden,  specific,  and  mysterious  manner, — 
such  as  the  free  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  either  on  the  inflamed 
surface  J)y  way  of  dispelling  the  aflection  at  once,  or  in  the  vicinity 
to  chec#  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  extending  further  on  the  sur- 
face than  a  line  marked  out  by  the  caustic ;  neither  do  I  place  reli- 
ance on  blisters  over  the  aflected  parts,  nor  on  pressure  by  bandages 
or  otherwise.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  erythema  and  simple  erysi- 
pelas have  disappeared  under  the  use  of  such  means,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  cure  is  to  be  attributed  to  them ;  doubtless  in  man^ 
instances  the  circumstance  has  been  overlooked,  that  these  condi- 
tions, so  soon  as  they  are  developed,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
disappear,  and  it  is  probably  in  such  cases  that  the  marvellous 
efiects  of  these  measures  have  been  evinced.  Treat  two  cases,  or 
any  equal  numbers  of  a  similar  aflection,  one  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
another  with  such  remedies  as  I  have  recommended  for  inflamma- 
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tion,  and  in  all  probability  the  results  will  be  nearly  alike  under 
either  method  of  treatment ;  in  the  one,  however,  there  will  be  no 
affectation  of  suddenly  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which 
must  of  necessity  run  a  certain  course,  whilst  with  the  other  there 
is  an  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  sinrgeon,  which,  in 
reality,  he  does  not  possess.  I  have  similar  objections  to  the  use  of 
flour  or  chalk,  or  smearing  the  part  with  mercurial  ointment ;  the 
two  former  are  said  to  have  a  cooling  effect,  and  moreover  they 
absorb  the  moisture,  which  is  exuded  in  the  form  of  cuticular  bullae 
or  vesicles,  in  many  cases  of  erysipelas ;  and  the  latter,  with  most 
equivocal  merits,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  most  filthy  mode 
of  treatment  I  imagine  that  the  heating  influence  of  flour  may 
probably  be  greater  than  the  cooling,  and  I  can  see  little  benefit  in 
the  absorbing  effect  of  this  material,  of  chalk,  or  of  any  other  similar 
remedy.  When  fluid  is  actually  present,  and  when  such  means  are 
used,  a  dirty  cake  is  generally  formed  on  the  surface,  which,  if  not 
soon  removed,  often  proves  a  source  of  irritation;  the  secretion 
forming  a  vesicle  becomes  semi-purulent,  and  thus  the  supposed 
remedy  becomes  an  evil.  In  slight  excoriations  of  surface,  slight 
inflammations  from  certain  apparent  sources  of  irritation,  such  as 
may  be  noticed  in  very  fat  children,  or  even  grown-up  parties,  or 
firom  urine  coming  constantly  in  contact  with  the  skin  during  any 
period  of  life,  I  have  no  particular  objections  to  such  remedies, 
although  I  believe  that  in  all  such  cases  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  a  proper  change  of  dressings,  may  be  equally  conducive  to 
good;  but  in  erysipelas  they  are  often,  I  imagine,  worse  than 
useless. 

In  erythema,  which  term  implies  the  mildest  form  of  this  disease, 
I  believe  all  that  need,  in  general,  be  done  locally  is  to  apply  warm 
fomentations,  which,  with  the  ordinary  treatment  for  otner  simple 
kinds  of  inflammation,  will  keep  the  surface  comfortable,  until,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  affection  subsides.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  disease  may  assiune  a  more  severe  character,  or 
may  actually  be  so  from  the  commencement,  but  even  then  I  would 
recommend  the  above  local  treatment,  and,  in  addition,  such  a  num- 
ber of  leeches  to  be  applied,  as  the  extent  of  the  disease  midit  seem 
to  demand,  or  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  his  condition  ^nerallv, 
mi^t  appear  to  warrant  In  instances  requiring  leeches,  I  should 
consider  the  disease  as  simple  erysipelas, — that  is,  a  more  severe 
form  of  inflammation  in  the  skin ;  and  in  some  such  examples,  if 
the  swelling  were  considerable,  as  it  occasionally  is  on  the  head 
and  neck,  I  should  deem  punctures  with  a  lancet  of  advantage  in 
permitting  the  escape  of  both  blood  and  serum. 

In  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  when  from  the  pwn  and 
other  s)m[iptoms  of  acute  inflammation  there  was  every  reason  to 
apprehend  the  formation  of  matter,  I  should  first,  perhaps,  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  action,  by  the  use  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  leeches ;  and  in  the  event  of  not  succeeding  in  this  way, 
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I  should  not  hesitate  to  make  one  or  more  incisions,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  through  the  skin,  so  as  to  give  free  vent  to 
blood  and  serum,  and  also  to  matter,  should  it  happen  to  have 
already  formed.  Possibly,  however,  the  suppurative  action  may 
not  have  occurred,  but  notwithstanding,  the  wounds  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit ;  and  should  the  secretion  of  pus  ensue,  the 
fluid  will  have  ready  egress  through  one  or  other  of  the  openings. 

I  believe  that  the  advantages  of  the  practice  of  making  incisions, 
so  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  and  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
have  been  much  overrated,  and  that  at  all  events  the  method  has 
been  shamefuUy  abused,  having  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances 
when  it  was  not  required ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally 
confident  that  if,  in  many  examples,  this  mode  of  treatment  had 
been  adopted,  the  disease  would  have  made  less  fearful  ravages 
than  have  been  too  often  observed  to  follow  its  course.  Without  at 
all  wishing  to  detract  from  the  modem  assumption,  that  surgery 
implies  much  more  than  the  "  work  of  the  hand"  alone,  I  cannot 
but  say,  that  I  have  seen  many  instances,  where  it  would  have  been 
of  the  greatest  conseauence,  if  the  practitioner  had  made  more  use 
of  his  fingers  over  tne  seat  of  the  disease,  than  at  the  patient's 
wrist  I  have  known  all  the  attention  devoted  to  a  supposed  scien- 
tific examination  of  the  pulse  and  tongue,  with  probably  some  care- 
ful inquiries  about  shivering,  when  if  the  fingers  had  once  been 
applied  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  such  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
formation  of  matter  would  have  been  observed  by  any  medical 
man,  however  inexperienced,  as  might  at  once  have  dictated  the 
proper  line  of  treatment. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  suppurative  inflammation  which  occurs 
in  the  early  stages  of  severe  erysipelas,  that  the  matter  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  an  eflusion  of  lymph,  such  as  happens  in  the  cellular 
tissue  in  common  abscess,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  seems  to 
permeate  in  all  directions,  without  restraint,  further  than  is  oflered 
Dy  the  natural  firmness  of  individual  textures,  and  so  it  will  become 
extensively  difiused  under  the  skin,  or  under  an  aponeurosis,  before 
it  will  burst  through  either  of  these  textures.  It  is  in  such  instances 
that  incisions  are  productive  of  so  much  good.  In  general,  division 
of  the  skin  is  sufficient ;  but  where  the  matter  lies  under  a  fascia, 
the  knife  must  be  carried  to  the  requisite  depth.  One,  two,  or  more 
incisions  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  in  such  situations  as  to 
give  most  ready  egress  to  the  matter,  both  at  the  time  and  after- 
wards, should  be  made,  and  such  wounds  I  should  in  general  prefer 
to  the  long  incisions  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  pr  the  lancet  punctures  of 
Sir  W.  Dobson. 

After  evacuation  of  the  matter,  the  treatment  should  be  such  as 
has  already  been  described  for  abscess,  granulation,  and  cicatriza- 
tion ;  poultices,  lotions,  ointments,  and  bandages  will  all,  in  succes- 
sion, be  of  service ;  and  possibly,  too,  there  may  be  sloughing  both 
of  skin  and  cellular  substance,  when  the  practice  in  regard  to  mor- 
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tification  must  be  kept  in  remembrance.  In  the  severe  forms  of 
diffuse  suppuration,  the  system  will  require  powerful  support  from 
generous  food  and  stimulating  liquids.  It  will  often  happen  that 
the  stomach  will  nauseate  such  food  as  is  usually  deemed  nourish- 
ing, and  then  the  chief  reliance  must  be  on  soups,  spirits,  wines,  and 
malt  liquors. 

Sometimes  the  original  disease  causes  such  havoc  in  all  the  tex- 
tures of  a  limb,  as  to  render  amputation  the  only  feasible  course, 
and  this  is  particularly  apt  to  occur,  when  the  disease  comes  on  in 
compound  fracture ;  for  nere,  besides  extensive  suppuration  in  all 
the  textures  around,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  often  so  denuded 
of  periosteum,  that  they  are  certain  to  die. 

In  some,  I  might  almost  say  in  many,  instances  of  simple  ery- 
sipelas, when,  throughout  the  whole  active  progress  of  the  inflam- 
mation, there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  suppuration,  the  presence 
of  matter  is  detected  when  it  is  least  expected ;  and  this  wul  occur, 
too,  when  the  disease  has,  to  all  appearance,  ceased ;  there  may  be 
one  abscess  or  several,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  beyond  a  few 
drachms  or  ounces  of  pus  collect ;  and  moreover,  unlike  the  exam- 
ple of  the  phlegmonous  forms  of  the  disease,  the  matter  is  usually 
surrounded  by  condensed  cellular  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
mon abscess ;  indeed,  I  consider  that  for  several  weeks  after  an 
attack  of  simple  erysipelas,  the  textures,  particularly  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  are  extremely  liable  to  suppuration.  These 
abscesses  should  be  treated  according  to  the  method  already  de- 
scribed for  simple  collections  of  matter. 

There  are  few  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  body  or  of  its  textures, 
regions,  or  members,  to  which  the  foregoing  methods  of  treatment 
are  not  more  or  less  applicable.  The  diseases  of  the  skin  which 
fall  under  the  province  of  surgery,  such  as  pimple,  pustule,  boil, 
carbuncle,  and  ulcers ;  the  effects  of  heat,  as  exemplified  in  scakis 
and  bums ;  those  of  cold,  as  chilblain  and  frost-bite,  may  all  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  inculcated  in  the  preceding  pages ; 
nor  does  it  require  much  additional  skill  to  apply  them  to  those  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  muscles,  tendons, 
bones,  sheaths,  bursse,  and  joints.  As  it  is  not  within  the  intended 
scope  of  this  work,  to  name  or  describe  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  all  the  diseases  to  which  these  textures  are  liable,  I  shall  not  pro- 
fess to  do  so ;  but  notwithstanding  it  will  be  afterwards  found  in 
treating  of  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  different  regions,  that 
few  subjects  of  much  interest  to  the  surgeon,  such  as  he  may  meet 
with  in  ordinary  practice  in  this  country,  have  been  overlooked. 
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HSMOBRHAOE. 

To  save  constant  repetition  afterwards,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
this  introduction,  and  to  illustrate  the  general  mode  of  treatment  of 
certain  injuries  and  diseases,  I  shall  now  refer  to  such  subjects  as 
seem  to  me  to  require  separate  consideration  at  the  present  stage  of 
my  progress. 

The  directions  which  I  have  already  given  as  to  the  manner  of 
arresting  hemorrhage,  leave  but  little  further  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  remarked,  however,  that  my  observations  are 
chieflv  with  reference  to  arterial  hemorrhage,  and  that,  too,  occur- 
ring during  operations,  or  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  wounds ; 
but  the  sui^eon  has  other  kinds  of  bleeding  to  deal  with,  and  his 
assistance  is  required  at  other  and  equally  important  times.  Al- 
though hemorrhage  from  arteries  is  that  which  is  most  to  J^e 
dreaded,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  wound  or  rupture  of  a  large 
vein  may  be  equaUy  prejudicial,  and  therefore  the  surgeon,  in  all 
cutting  operations,  is  as  anxious  to  avoid  such  vessels  as  any  other 
important  textures.  In  operations  for  aneurism,  or  for  the  removal 
of  tumours,  he  carefully  protects  the  large  veins,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  hemorrhage,  and  other  unfortunate  results  which  may 
follow  their  injury ;  but  such  veins  must  often  be  wounded,  or  even 
cut  across ;  as,  for  example,  in  venesection,  the  treatment  of  varix, 
in  operations  about  the  neck,  and  in  amputation.  It  rarely  happens 
that  bleeding  from  these  veins  is  at  all  troublesome  to  arrest,  unless 
it  be  from  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  venesection  at  the 
elbow,  for  instance,  or  in  the  external  jugular,  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction  to  the  circulation,  on  that  part  of  the  vessel  nearer  the 
heart  than  the  wound,  is  usually  sufficient  to  obviate  the  further 
escape  of  blood,  and  at  all  events  a  slight  pressure  with  a  pad  and 
bandage  will  have  the  desired  effect ;  and  so  it  will  have,  too,  in 
wounds  of  larger  veins  than  are  interfered  with  on  these  occasions, 
as  is  exemplified  in  rupture  of  varicose  veins  on  the  leg,  or  when 
the  surgeon  divides  them  with  the  knife ;  for  in  such  instances  a 
slight  pressure,  combined  with  the  horizontal  position,  is  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood,  even  when  the  vessels  have  become 
enormously  distended. 

Periiaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all  venous  hemorrhage  is  that 
which  occurs  during  operations  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  (as  on  the 
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large  arteries,)  and  in  amputations  near  the  trunk.  In  the  former 
case,  unless  some  very  large  vessel  is  wounded,  the  blood  ceases  to 
flow  from  the  aperture,  as  soon  as  the  struggles  of  the  patient  sub- 
side, and  the  respirations  become  more  natural  It  seldom  happens 
that  more  than  a  little  temporary  pressure  with  the  point  of  the 
finger,  or  in  any  other  convenient  mode,  is  required ;  when  the 
finger  cannot  readily  be  applied,  a  curved  copper  spatula  may  suf- 
fice, or  the  forceps  with  a  catch  may  be  u»wl,  or  even  ligatures 
may  be  applied.  In  the  latter  case  the  threads  may  be  drawn  with 
such  a  tightness  only  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing,  as  it  is 
deemed  by  some  the  best  plan  to  remove  them,  as  soon  as  the  chief 
part  of  the  operation  has  been  accomplished.  In  some  cases  the 
surgeon  finds  it  necessary  to  allow  the  ligatures  to  remain,  or  to 
replace  them,  in  the  event  of  the  hemorrhage  continuing ;  but  this 
measure  should  not  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  bleeding  cannot  be 
restrained  otherwise.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  this  situation, 
the  hemorrhage  may  be  equally  troublesome,  from  either  end  of  the 
vein ;  and  on  the  external  jugular,  for  example,  a  ligature  may  be 
required  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  wound 

Venous  hemorrhage  during  amputation,  is  commonly  most  con- 
spicuous when  the  fingers  are  used  instead  of  the  tourniquet,  to 
arrest  the  circulation;  as  the  main  vessels  are  then  alone  com- 
pressed, the  smaller  arteries,  given  off"  above,  convey  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  the  part  of  the  limb  below  the  pressure,  and  it  is  apt 
to  run  from  the  corresponding  veins  into  the  lower  part  of  tne 
larger  tubes,  and  so  escape  through  their  divided  extremities.  The 
valves  in  the  veins  in  a  great  measure  prevent  this ;  yet  it  of^ 
happens ;  but  it  usually  ceases  as  soon  as  the  fingers  are  removed. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  desirable  to  raise  the  fingers  until  the  large 
arteries  have  been  secured  with  ligatures;  and  in  such  a  case, 
whilst  they  are  being  applied,  the  best  manner  of  proceeding  is  for 
an  assistant  to  place  the  point  of  his  finger  over  the  bleeding  orifice. 
At  the  shoulder,  in  the  lee  immediately  below  the  knee,  and  above 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  me  large  veins  are  apt  to  be  troublesome, 
during  the  taking  up  of  the  arteries ;  but  I  have  seldom  known  an 
instance  where  the  bleeding  did  not  cease  when  all  pressure  was 
taken  off*  above,  and  when  the  flaps  were  approximated  and  the 
stump  laid  in  a  proper  position.  In  some  instances,  as  in  removing 
the  great  toe  with  its  metatarsal  bone,  I  have  found  it  difiiicult  to 
secure  the  bleeding  arteries  in  the  usual  manner;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hemorrhage  appearing  partly  venous,  I  have  stuffed 
the  wound  with  lint,  and  applied  a  bandage  over  all  with  good 
effect ;  but  this  course  prevents  union  by  the  first  intention,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  unless  the  necessity  be  urgent 

In  amputations  and  in  all  other  operations  involving  the  division 
of  veins,  it  is  seldom  requisite  to  apply  more  than  moderate  pres- 
sure to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  divided  ends.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  to  secure  the  vein  and  artery  in  the  same  ligature, 
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but  such  a  plan  is  now  obsolete,  excepting  in  rare  cases,  when  the 
surgeon  can  scarcely  do  otherwise.  For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  he  has,  in  securing  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  taken  especial 
care  to  exclude  the  accompanying  vein,  and  assuredly  this  general 
practice,  for  many  good  reasons,  should  never  be  deviated  from ; 
for,  although  I  consider  that  recent  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
varicose  veins,  as  well  as  many  common  occurrences  in  surgery,  go 
far  to  show  that  there  is  reaUy  no  such  great  dancer  in  interfering 
with  veins,  as  was  supposed  by  those  who  reasoned  on  the  few  fatd 
results  of  ligature  of  the  internal  saphena,  practised  by  Home  and 
others,  as  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  use  a  ligature  to  a  vein,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  inflicting  an  additional  and  worse  kind  of  wound 
upon  it,  by  means  of  the  thread. 

For  oozings  of  blood  either  from  veins  or  arteries,  it  is  customary 
to  trust  to  local  astringents  and  styptics  of  various  kinds.  Cold  air, 
solutions  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  tinctures,  of  turpentine,  of  various 
salts,  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  alum,  of  zinc,  or  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash,  even  the  actual  cautery, 
have  all  been  used  for  this  purpose.  From  time  to  time  pretended 
specifics  have  been  used,  also ;  but  with  these,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  famous  styptic  of  Brossard,  the  agaric,  pressure  seems  invaria- 
bly to  be  the  main  agent ;  and  doubtless  it  would,  if  properly  applied 
in  a  severe  hemorrhage,  be  equally  efficient  without  the  aid  of  the 
mysterious  and  empirical  supposed  st3T)tic.  Cold  air,  or  cold  water, 
will  generally  prove  successfulin  ordinary  cases,  and  the  cautery 
will  arrest  bleeding  from  very  large  vessels ;  but  unless  these  run  in 
bone,  or  cannot  be  commanded  in  any  other  way,  it  is  now-a-days 
seldom  used  for  such  purposes.  Any  of  the  other  means  enumerated 
above,  used  undiluted  or  otherwise,  will  prove  styptical  in  all  ordi- 
nary ok>zings.  Sometimes  they  are  merely  allowed  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  surface ;  on  other  occasions  they  are  combined  with 
pressure,  the  latter  being  applied  by  means  of  sponge  or  lint,  kept 
on  by  the  hand  or  by  a  bandage.  In  all  instances,  the  surgeon 
should  bear  in  mind,  the  favourable  influence  of  keeping  the  bleed- 
ing part  above  the  level  of  the  heart  if  possible,  nor  shomd  he  forget 
the  remarkable  effects  of  the  acetate  of  lead  when  used  internally 
in  such  cases,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  influence  of  digitalis  over  the 
heart's  action. 

In  many  instances  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  trust  to  one  or  other 
of  these  means ;  but,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  when  ligatures 
can  be  used  vdth  propriety,  they  should  generally  be  preferred. 

Secondary  hemorrnage  is  often  more  alarming,  ana  more  uncon-  \ 
trollable,  than  that  which  occurs  during  the  performance  of  opera-  \ 
tions,  or  as  the  immediate  effect  of  injuries.  This  kind  of  bleeding  :, 
usually  happens  after  amputations,  and  operations  for  aneurism,  ' 
about  the  period  when  the  ligature  separates  from  the  principal 
artery.  It  may  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  adhesive  process  not 
having  taken  place  in  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  ligature,  or  it  may  be 
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the  result  of  unhealthy  inflammation^  or  of  ulceration  in  the  wound, 
causing  the  vessel  to  open  after  having  been  closed  by  the  proper 
effusion  of  lymph.  The  bleeding  which  occurs  in  ulceration  and 
sloughing,  such  as  occasionally  happens  at  the  ham,  groin,  and 
neck,  (although  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  i.  e.  primary,)  is  some- 
what analogous,  as  there  is  a  similar  unhealthy  action — a  similar 
deficiency  of  adhesion. 

When  the  vessel  is  small,  some  ordinary  styptic  may  suffice  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage,  particularly  if  combined  with  pressure ;  but 
if  it  be  large,  these  means  are  not  to  be  trusted  to ;  the  ligature  will 
alone  give  assurance  of  safety. 

The  pressure  should  be  applied  directly  on  the  bleeding  point,  by 
graduated  compresses  and  bandages ;  and  it  will  be  of  advantage, 
too,  if  pressure  be  put  on  the  main  artery,  or  arteries  leading  to  we 
aperture,  as  on  the  humeral,  radial,  and  ulnar,  in  wounds  deep  in 
the  hand  or  in  puncture  of  the  humeral  during  venesection.  In  some 
parts  of  the  body,  as  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  surgeon  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  trust  to  pressure,  and  often  has  he  the  fatal  proof  of 
its  inadequacy.  When  the  stream  is  profuse,  he  may,  on  certain 
occasions,  as  in  a  stump,  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  resorting  to 
other  measures.  Perhaps  there  may  be  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
the  proper  part  for  the  application  of  a  ligature.  The  occurrence 
may,  in  general,  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof,  that  there  has  been 
little  disposition  towards  the  adhesive  process,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  ulceration,  and  other  unhealthy  actions,  are  going  forward 
in  the  seat  of  hemorrhage :  in  such  a  case,  then,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  place  a  ligature  on  the  principal  vessel  of  the  limb,  at  a  consi* 
derable  distance  from  the  orifice ; — in  a  stump  in  the  leg,  for  exam* 
pie,  the  femoral  artery  should  be  tied  in  the  middle,  or  upper  third, 
of  the  thigh.  The  impetuosity  of  the  current  is  thus  stemmed: 
much  less  pressure  will  check  the  further  flow  of  blood  from  the 
orifice  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any) :  more  healthy  action  may  go  on 
in  and  around  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  adhesion,  granulation,  and 
cicatrization,  may  at  last  close  up  the  parts.  In  such  a  case,  there 
may  be  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  seat  of  the  ligature,  and  in 
this  event  the  best  skill  may  be  of  little  avail.  The  observations 
on  secondary  hemorrhage  after  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral 
artery,  which  will  be  found  in  a  future  part  of  the  work,  may  serve 
to  guide  the  surgeon  under  such  difficult  circumstances. 
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WOUNDS* 

The  treatment  of  wounds  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  sur- 
gical practice,  and  although  much  of  the  after  part  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  kinds  of  such  injuries, 
I  deem  it  proper,  in  this  stage  of  my  task,  to  make  some  general 
observations  upon  them. 

Some  wounds  are  so  extensive,  so  complicated,  so  peculiar,  and 
so  hazardous  to  life,  if  the  injured  part  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
body,  that  amputation  is  the  proper  course  of  proceeding :  severe 
compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  extensive  gun-shot  injuries, 
lacerations  by  machinery,  and  other  such  examples,  often  demand 
this  operation ;  in  which  event,  the  wound  left  on  the  body,  though 
perhaps  comparatively  of  great  size,  is  always  of  a  less  formidable 
character.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  a  simple  incised  wound,  which 
is  the  most  favourable  of  all  that  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with. 
Such  are  the  wounds  which  he  himself  usually  inflicts  in  the  per- 
formance of  cutting  operations;  but  as^the  use  of  the  knife  forms  so 
small  a  share  of  the  treatment  of  any  injury  or  disease, — being, 
perhaps,  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  only,  whilst  the 
after  practice  may  last  for  weeks  or  months, — it  is  highhr  incum- 
bent on  the  young  surgeon  to  study  the  science  and  art  of  treating 
and  dressing  such  injuries. 

Whether  a  wound  be  punctured,  contused,  lacerated,  poisoned, 
or  gun-shot,  it  is  usually  a  good  object  to  bring  it  as  nearly  into  the 
condition  of  a  simple  incised  one  as  circumstances  will  permit  It  is 
evident  that  this  cannot  be  effected  in  all  these  instances ;  never- 
theless, much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  practitioner  to  forward 
this  object.  Thus,  in  a  puncture,  a  portion  of  the  sharp  point  with 
which  it  has  been  inflicted,  may  have  been  left  in  the  part,  and,  if 
this  were  allowed  to  remain,  it  would  be  almost  certam  to  retard 
the  cure.  Acain,  in  contusions  and  lacerations,  there  may  be  great 
efiusion  of  bfood  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  there  may  be  foreign 
substances  driven  into  them.  In  poisoned  wounds  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar source  of  irritation,  and  in  those  termed  gim-shot  (which  usually 
include  the  injuries  of  pistol,  musket,  or  cannon-balls,  and  other 
missiles  projected  by  explosions  of  eunpowder),  if  foreign  bodies 
remain  in  contact  with  the  textures,  me  result  is  almost  invariably 
more  troublesome,  than  when  the  track  is  left  comparatively  clear. 

Sometimes  it  is  improper,  or  impossible,  to  remove  foreign  mate- 
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rials,  at  the  commencement  of  treatment    In  gun-shot  injury,  for 
instance,  a  large  portion  of  the  wound  may  be  dfeprived  of  life,  and 
can  only  separate  by  sloughing ;  or  the  most  skilful  surgeon  may 
not  be  able  to  remove  a  foreign  body  which  may  be  in  the  part. 
r  Then^in  effusions  of  blood,  it  would  in  general  be  improper  to  make 
(    an  incision  for  its  escape :  this  should  be  done  only  when  it  has 
I    become  evident  that  it  is  a  source  of  irritation,  and  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  absorbed.    In  sprains  and  slight  contusions,  the  ecchy- 
mosis  (or,  in  other  words,  the  efiusion  of  blood)  invariably  disap- 
pears.   In  simple  fractures  and  dislocations  the  extravasation  is 
always  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  time,  as  it  is  also  in  the  instance 
of  thrombus,  which  occurs  during  venesection  when  the  orifice  in 
the  skin  is  not  kept  directly  over  that  in  the  vein. 

Inflammation  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all  wounds,  how- 
ever trivial,  or  whatever  their  magnitude.  Sometimes  the  action 
following  a  puncture  with  a  needle  or  a  lancet  is  so  imperceptible, — 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation  being  scarcely  appreciable, 
— ^that  some  have  disputed  this  point  In  a  wound  healing  by  the  first 
intention,  that  in  venesection,  for  instance,  the  process  which  Hunter 
named  "  adhesive  inflammation,"  has  been  asserted  by  John  Bell 
and  others,  to  be  different  from  that  of  inflammation.  The  difier- 
ence,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  degree  than  in  quality. 
Adhesive  inflammation  is,  perhaps,  the  mildest  of  all  forms  of  this 
disease,  and  the  nearer  the  approach  to  it  in  a  case  of  wound,  so 
much  the  better  is  it,  in  general,  for  the  success  of  the  treatment 
The  immediate  removal  of  every  cause  of  irritation,  in  so  far  as 
this  may  be  possible,  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  general  rule  of  prac- 
tice. Some  foreiffn  substances,  which  must  of  necessity  be  lefl,  as 
ligatures  and  stitches,  are  known  to  produce  a  very  small  additional 
amount  of  irritation,  which  is,  however,  amply  compensated  for  by 
their  own  merits ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  poisoned  wound,  such  as  the 
bite  of  a  poisonous  snake,  or  of  a  rabid  dog,  when  its  mysterious 
influence  on  the  system  is  too  often  ungovernable,  the  surgeon  can- 
not too  speedily  resort  to  such  measures  as  may  destroy  me  poison 
ere  it  enters  the  system.  .Hence  the  advantage  of  an  early  applica- 
tion of  the  caustic,  cautery,  or  even  excision  of  the  bitten  part 
But  as  some  of  these  doctrines  are  more  fully  illustrated  elsewhere, 
I  need  not  dwell  on  generalities  here. 

In  some  incised  wounds,  and,  indeed,  in  all  of  any  other  kind, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  chief  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to 
procure  union  by  the  first  intention.  To  forward  this  desirable 
occurrence,  the  wound  must  be  cleared  as  completely  as  possible 
of  all  extraneous  matter.  A  sofl  sponge  and  warm  water  must  be 
used,  to  wipe  away  blood,  and  every  other  material  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  surfaces  coming  accurately  in  contact  Such  a  number  of 
ligatures  having  been  applied  as  may  be  thought  advisable,  in  the 
manner  and  according  to  the  views,  already  described,  their  ends 
being  left  out  at  some  convenient  part  of  the  wound,  the  surfaces 
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must  be  carefully  approximated,  and  held  together  by  means  of 
stitches,  straps,  and  bandages,  as  may  be  deemed  most  convenient 
The  method  of  treating  a  wound  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
early  union,  has  been,  in  part,  referred  to  already,  in  my  observa- 
tions on  stitches,  and  will  be  still  further  illustrated,  in  describing  the 
treatment  of  stumps  immediately  after  amputation.  When  ligatures 
are  left  in  a  wound,  of  course  union  cannot  occur  where  they  are 
placed ;  but  in  general,  as  soon  as  they  are  detached,  the  spaces  or 
sinuses  through  which  they  have  passed  speedily  heal.  It  all  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable,  union  may  occur  throughout  the  whole 
track  (saving  where  the  ligatures  are)  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  or  less ;  and  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  when  it  may  be  thought 
advisable  to  remove  the  stitches  and  first  dressings,  the  bond  will 
be  tolerably  firm,  but  certainly  seldom  such  as  to  save  the  necessity 
for  further  support  In  some  cases,  when  there  is  no  drag  on  the 
parts,  and,  consequently,  no  disposition  to  separation,  (as  in  the 
wound  of  venesection,)  a  bandage  is  not  requisite  after  the  first 
four-and-twenty  hours ;  but  when  the  wound  is  considerably  larger, 
and  the  edges  heavier,  a  further  degree  of  support  is  demanded, 
else  the  tender  adhesions  will  be  certain  to  give  way. 

In  most  instances,  when  it  is  said  that  union  by  the  first  intention 
has  occurred,  there  is  usually  some  little  point  on  the  surface  where 
it  does  not  happen,  (as  where  the  threads  hang  out,)  and  that  same 
point  will  seldom  heal  under  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks :  but 
this  need  not  be  considered  a  drawback,  for  there  are  few  instances 
where  a  wound  can  be  exposed  to  the  least  violence  within  that 
period ;  in  a  stump,  for  example,  whether  of  the  finger  or  of  the 
thigh,  where  early  union  may  have  taken  place,  no  freedom  can  be 
taken  with  it, — no  artificial  limb  can  be  applied  for  weeks,  aye, 
even  for  months,  in  consequence  of  the  tenderness  of  the  parts ;  and 
here,  then,  it  really  signifies  less  than  some  seem  to  imagine,  when  a 
small  portion  of  the  wound  remains  open  for  three  or  for  six  weeks. 
In  stating  this,  I  bv  no  means  wish  the  young  practitioner  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  should  be  careless  on  such  a  matter,  but  it  may  be 
satisfactory  for  him  to  know,  that  when  surgeons  talk  of  union  by 
the  first  intention  having  occurred  throughout  a  wound,  such  little 
troublesome  points  often  remain,  which  the  most  consummate  skill 
will  not  cause  to  heal  until  nature  seems  inclined,  and  this  will  not 
be  until  the  open  part  has  gone  through  the  process  of  suppuration 
and  reached  that  of  healthy  granulations,  when,  as  already  stated, 
the  sore  will  heal,  as  it  were,  spontaneously. 

The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  such  wounds  as  are  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  When  there  is  air  between  surfaces,  I  believe 
it  is  impossible  that  union  of  this  kind  can  occur,  and  in  external 
wounds,  I  imagine  that  it  only  happens  in  those  instances  where  the 
surfaces  are  so  accurately  approximated  that  the  air  is  excluded. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  surfaces  have  never  been  exposed,  the  most 
severe  wounds  will  often  unite  without  the  occurrence  of  suppura- 
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tioD ; — as  those  of  the  soft  parts  in  simple  dislocations  and  frac- 
tures, where  the  union,  though  in  some  respects  different  from  that 
usually  spoken  of  as  that  by  the  first  intention,  is,  nevertheless,  in 
most  features  remarkably  similar. 

But  the  best  examples  which  I  can  give  of  the  favourable  union 
of  parts,  are  those  which  have  been  afforded  in  modem  times  by 
the  operations  termed  "  subcutaneous.**  When  Lorenz,  Sartorius, 
and  Delpech,  divided  the  tendo  Achillis  for  club-foot,  a  large  ofeor 
ing  was  made  in  the  skin,  and  the  tendon  was  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  the  wounds  healed  so  slowly  that  the  operation  was  deemed 
of  little  value,  until  Stromeyer  showed  the  advantages  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous incision.  Since  then,  extensive  use  of  the  knife  has  been 
made,  so  as  to  divide  broad  tendons  aqd  muscles,  (the  latissimus 
dorsi,  for  example,  and  the  rhomboideus  major,)  but  the  instrument 
has  been  so  narrow,  and  has  caused  such  a  small  puncture  in  the 
skin,  that  air  has  not  been  admitted,  and  the  whole  track  has  united 
without  a  single  unpleasant  symptom.  One  object  in  such  cases 
has  been  to  permit  the  retraction  of  the  divided  ends :  the  parts  cut, 
therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  have  united  by  the  first  intention,  but 
the  whole  gap  left  between  the  retracted  extremities  has  done  so : 
at  all  events,  there  has  been  no  suppuration,  nor  has  there  been  any 
granulation,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Whether  a  wound  is,  or  has  fcisen,  exposed  to  the  air  or  not,  I 
deem  it  essential  to  the  process  of  immediate  union,  that  the  parts 
be  kept  in  perfect  quietude.  If  the  surfaces  are  albwed  to  rub 
upon  each  other  in  the  least  degree,  the  process  is  certain  to  be 
prevented,  in  which  case,  the  wound  can  only  heal  by  suppuration 
and  granulation.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule,  which  I 
can  at  present  remember,  is  in  the  instance  of  simple  fracture,  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  have 
not  united :  in  such  a  case,  a  little  motion  may  really  be  of  service 
to  induce  that  excitement  which  seems  to  be  wanting ;  but  even 
here,  perhaps,  after  new  action  has  thus  been  produced,  perfect 
quietude  is  again  necessary  to  allow  the  healing  process  to  go  on 
favourably. 

If  a  wound  does  not  close  in  the  manner  above  referred  to,  it 
must  do  so  by  that  of  suppuration,  granulation,  and  cicatrization, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  according  to  Uie  methods  recommended  for 
these  processes.  When  immediate  union  is  not  expected,  the  best 
plan  is  to  foment  and  poultice,  to  encourage  suppuration ;  for,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  I  believe  that  this  event  will,  in  some  degree, 
alleviate  the  patient's  sufferings.  Possibly  there  may  be  such  a 
degree  of  inflammation  as  to  render  leeches  advisable :  sometimes 
it  may  be  of  a  gangrenous  character :  often  it  is  erysipelatous — as 
in  severe  punctured  wounds,  or  those  received  in  dissections,  when 
high  action  ensues,  and  the  directions  already  given  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  different  conditions  will  save  repetition  in  this  place. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FSACTUBB8. 


So  much  will  be  afterwards  said  on  the  subject  of  dislocations, 
when  each  individual  kind  is  referred  to,  that  but  few  general  ob- 
servations are  here  required  regarding  them. 

A  simple  dislocation  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  severe  contused  ^^^ 
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the  air, — then  high  inflammation  is  Ukely  to  result,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  end  in  suppuration.  That  this  does  not  always  occur  is 
fully  proved,  by  the  occasional  successful  results  of  compound  dis- 
locations of  such  joints  as  the  knee  and  shoulder,  and  even  when 
suppuration  ensues,  there  is  ample  proof  that  there  may  be  a  possi- 
bility of  saving  both  limb  and  Ufe,  as  exemplified  in  compound  dis- 
locations of  the  ankle. 

In  a  simple  dislocation  it  should  be  remembered,  that  so  long  as 
the  diq)Iaced  end  of  the  bone  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  unnatural 
situation,  it  acts  in  some  degree  as  a  foreign  body,  and,  therefore, 
the  sooner  it  is  replaced  so  much  the  better.  But  this  is  not  th^ 
chief  and  only  reason  for  an  early  interference.  If  inflammation 
has  already  set  in,  the  patient  suffers  much  more  than  he  would  do 
if  reduction  was  set  about  at  once ;  and,  moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  swollen  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  there  must  be  greater  diffi- 
culty in  accompUshing  the  proceeding.  There  are  few  surgeons 
who  would  not  at  once  attempt  reduction,  and  I  should  scarcely 
here  refer  to  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  I  believe  there  are  some 
who  incline  to  delay.  Doubtless,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and 
after  the  use  of  leeches  and  fomentations^  or  perhaps  cold  lotions, 
the  inflammatory  swelling  which  follows  a  dislocation  will  in  a 

S*eat  measure  subside,  but  assuredly  each  day  which  passes,  with 
e  joint  in  its  distorted  condition,  only  adds  to  the  pain  and  diffi- 
culty afterwards.  In  all  instances,  then,  unless  there  be  some  good 
reason  to  the  contrary,  I  recommcood  an  early  attempt  at  reduction. 
If  this  be  accomplished,  one  great  cause  of  inflammation  will  be 
removed,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  there  is  any  occasion  for 
adopting  means  to  sidbdue  that  slight  inflammatory  action,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  result  from  an  injury  of  this  kind. 
The  constitution^  means  which  may  be  resorted  to,  to  facilitate 
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reduction^  and  the  most  distant  period  of  time  at  which  it  should 
be  considered  advisable  to  attempt  the  proceeding,  will  be  noticed 
in  reference  to  the  shoulder  and  hip,  and  proper  occasions  will  be 
taken  to  point  out  how  extension  and  counter-extension  are  to  be 
applied,  whether  by  the  hands  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of  different  kinds 
of  apparatus. 

The  above  remarks  are  almost  equally  applicable  to  fractures. 
- "  Whether  such  injuries  be  simple  or  compound,  each  must  be  deemed 
a  lacerated  and  contused  wound,  which  must  be  followed  by  con- 
siderable, if  not  severe,  inflammation.  So  long  as  the  fragments 
are  not  strictly  in  apposition,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  local 
irritation.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  practice  with  some,  to  wait 
^  until  the  inflammatory  swelling  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided, 
ere  any  attempt  is  made  to  set  the  fragments  in  their  proper  place. 
Others,  at  an  early  period,  place  the  fragments  and  the  whole  limb 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  lie  during  the 
cure,  but  make  no  attempt  to  fix  the  parts  by  means  of  splints  and 
bandages,  until  inflammation  and  swelling  have,  in  some  degree, 
gone  off.  I  believe  that  the  latter  plan  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
p  certain  instances,  and  that  the  former  may  occasionally  be  deemed 
/  advisable ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  best  not 
only  to  set  the  fracture  (as  is  the  technical  term),  but  to  apply  such 
apparatus  as  may  be  deemed  requisite,  as  soon  after  the  surgeon  sees 
the  case  as  circumstances  will  permit  The  admirable  practical 
remarks  of  Mr.  Pott,  and  of  Sir  James  Earle,  on  this  subject,  seem 
to  be  overlooked  by  some  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
advantages  of  an  early  readjustment  of  parts  must  be  so  apparent, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  such  high  authorities  to  en- 
force the  practice. 

The  smallest  deviation  of  the  fragments  from  their  natural  posi- 
tion, must  be  productive  of  greater  irritation  than  when  the  broken 
surfaces  are  accurately  opposed,  and,  therefore,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  should  be  so  placed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  all  fractures  were  set  within  an  hour  of  their  occur- 
rence, the  subsequent  inflammation  and  swelling  would  be  less 
severe  than  they  usually  are ;  but  the  surgeon,  who  is  to  be  respon- 
sible for  a  case,  may  not  see  it  for  some  days  after  the  accident, 
and  it  is  in  such  instances,  perhaps,  that  there  may  be  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  immediate  adjustment  In  fracture  of  the  patella, 
for  example,  as  will  be  afterwards  stated  more  particularly,  the 
fragments  are  usually  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fluid  which 
collects  in  the  joint,  and  it  is  not  until  absorption  takes  place,  that 
approximation  can  with  propriety  be  accomplished.  In  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  too,  the  swelling  from  effused  blood  and  inflam- 
mation is  occasionally  so  great,  that  attempts  to  extend  the  limb 
are  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit  In  such  examples,  however, 
by  proper  attention,  the  fragments  may  be  at  last  [daced  in  excel- 
lent position. 
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In  dislocatioDy  as  soon  as  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  need  for 
the  surgeon  has  aknost  ceased, — ^the  act  of  reduction  seems  the 
chief  part  of  his  duty,  and,  moreover,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  any  active  interference  on  his 
part  is  reauired.  Not  so,  however,  in  fractures :  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  fragments  only,  as  it  were,  begins  the  treatment,  and, 
for  weeks  after,  the  surgeon  has  to  give  careful  attention  to  their  a 
position,  and  to  see  that  the  bandages,  splints,  and  other  apparatus,  w 
are  properly  applied.  It  often  happens  that  after  the  first  dressing 
there  is  no  further  occasion  for  the  surgeon's  interference ;  but  he 
acts  unwisely  who  gives  a  case  no  further  notice  until  the  time 
comes  for  taking  off  the  coverings ;  for,  besides  the  frequent  neces- 
sity for  loosening  or  tightening  bandages,  averting  undue  pressure 
on  particular  points,  ascertaining  that  no  unusual  inflammation  is 
going  on,  no  vesication  on  the  surface,  no  suppuration  within,  it  is 
mcumbent  on  him,  also,  to  observe,  that  no  displacement  occurs 
during  the  movements  of  the  patient,  or  otherwise,  so  that  in  such 
an  event,  he  may  take  the  earnest  opportunity  of  putting  the  parts 
right  again. 

I  am  convinced  that  success  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  depends  ' 
much  more  on  these  attentions,  than  on  any  marked  superiority  in 
particular  forms  and  kinds  of  splints  and  bandages.  Out  of  the 
many  cases  treated  in  our  public  hospitals,  there  are  few  examples 
met  with  of  marked  deformity ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  apparatus 
used  in  such  cases  is  altogether  alike  in  any  two  establishments ; 
and  the  results  are  often  equally  good  in  the  instance  when  no  splint 
or  bandage  is  made  use  of,  as  when  the  most  complicated  instru- 
ments are  had  recourse  to.  These  results,  then,  in  my  opinion,  are 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  surgeon, — skill 
in  the  original  setting  and  adjustment,  and  care  in  the  after 
management. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  use  leeches, 
or  other  such  means,  to  subdue  the  inflammation  which  follows 
simple  fracture ; — ^rest  and  good  position  being  chiefly  to  be  relied      /^ 
on.    When  great  injury  has  been  inflicted,  it  may  be  well  to  use 
some  precautions  lest  the  inflammation  should  run  on  to  suppura-v  /.  /,  /. 
tion.    Leeches  and  fomentations  may  possibly  be  deemed  advisa-    f 
ble ;  but,  in  general,  cloths  wetted  with  cold  water,  or  a  cooling 
lotion,  may  be  preferred.    If  suppuration  ensues,  the  matter  should  . 
be  evacuated  at  an  early  period :  if  it  is  not  already  in  contact  with 
one  or  both  fragments,  it  may  speedily  be  so,  and  caries  or  necrosis 
may  be  the  result 

In  compound  fractures,  the  treatment  must  be  varied  according    '/ 
to  circumstances.    At  first,  the  fragments  must  be  set  as  in  the 
case  of  simple  fracture,  with  the  exception  that  the  wound  on  the  . ' 
surface  must  not  be  covered  in  a  permanent  manner, — the  splints  i 
and  bandages  being  so  placed  as  to  permit  the  application  ot  any  ^    "  '" 
dressings  that  may  be  deemed  neces^ury.    If  the  wound  in  the  skin 
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is  slight,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  effect  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  if  this  succeeds,  the  case  must  afterwards  be  treated 
.  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  simple  fracture.  If,  however,  the 
'  wound  suppurates,  which  it  is  almost  certain  to  do  in  a  large 
'  proportion  of  cases,  the  application  of  poultices  and  warm-water 
dressings,  as  in  the  treatment  of  suppuration  under  other  circum- 
stances, must  be  resorted  to,  and  when  the  matter  does  not  appear 
to  have  free  egress,  more  convenient  openings  should  be  made. 
The  diffusion  or  infiltration  of  pus,  which  often  occurs  in  such 
cases,  is  thereby  rendered  less  likely,  and  a  few  incisions  at  first 
(that  is,  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  or  when  the  inflammation 
is  high— perhaps  of  a  gangrenous  character),  judiciously  made, 
may  probably  avert  the  necessity  for  amputation,  which  is  the 
occasional  result  of  compound  fracture.  Whatever  course  of  treat- 
ment may  be  necessary  for  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  the 
strictest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  firagments  in  good  posi- 
tion, and  perfectly  quiet 

[It  is  principally  in  those  compound  fractures  which  are  produced 
I  by  the  application  of  indirect  force  alone,  that  the  attempt  to  effect 
!  union  by  the  first  intention  is  to  be  recommended.  In  these  the 
*^^  skin  and  soft  parts  are  in  general  but  little  injured,  and  the  wound 
is  mostly  but  of  smaU  extent,  and  where  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  the  practice  of  bringing  accurately  together  the  sides  of 
the  wound,  even  though  the  skin  should  be  extensively  separated, 
should  always  be  en^rced,  And  will  not  unfrequently  be  followed 
with  good  success.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  injury  to  the 
bones  has  been  produced  by  direct  force,  so  much  laceration  and 
severe  contusion  usually  accompanies  it,  that  but  little  probability 
exists  of  procuring  union  of  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  even  should 
the  external  opening  under  such  circumstances  be  closed,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  tissues  beneath  usually  terminates  in  suppuration,  and 
necessitates  a  re-opening  of  it ;  the  pressure,  too,  made  upon  the 
limb  by  the  adhesive  strips,  bandage,  lint  imbued  in  blood,  or  other 
means  used  in  our  attempts  to  produce  it,  only  tends  to  aggravate 
the  inflammation,  and  increase  the  danger  and  extent  of  the  suppu- 
rating surface.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  practice  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. As  little  pressure  araUed  to  the  limb  as  is  compatible  with 
keeping  the  bones  reduced  should  be  made  use  of,  and  dressings  of 
the  lightest  kind  only  should  be  applied  to  the  wound— the  water 
dressing,  in  temperate,  or  warm  weather,  and  a  soft  poultice  in  the 
winter  season,  are  more  appropriate  applications. 

Where  the  discharge  of  pus  in  these  accidents  becomes  profuse, 
or  where  hemorrhage  ft-om  the  veins  or  small  arteries,  either  primary 
or  secondary,  is  troublesome,  or  is  to  be  looked  for,  an  excellent 
mode  of  treatment  was  introduced  some  years  since  into  practice 
by  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton.  It  consists  in  fixing  the  limb  in  a  good  posi- 
tion in  a  firacture  box  on  a  bed  of  dry  bran,  and  surrounding  and 
enveloping  it  with  the  same  material.    This  application  is  soft  and 
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pleasant  to  the  patient,  makes  moderate  and  very  equable  pressure, 
which  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  hemorrhage 
by  the  bran  becoming  moistened  and  expanded,  and  is  unirritating 
to  the  wound,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  removed  with  the 
aid  of  a  spatula  or  syringe,  and  re-applied  without  causing  pain  or 
disturbing  in  any  degree  the  limb.  No  mode  of  dressing  that  I 
have  ever  made  use  of  can  be  compared  to  that  with  bran,  in  inju- 
ries of  this  kind  attended  with  profuse  suppuration,  during  our 
extreme  hot  weather.  At  this  season,  the  fetor  arising  from  the 
discharge  is  often  so  powerful  as  to  taint  the  air  of  a  chamber,  and 
in  such  cases  animalculse  are  venerated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  if  the  wound  be  in  the  slightest  degree  exposed.  Clean  bran, 
by  covering  completely  and  closely  every  part  of  the  injured  sur- 
face, hinders  the  generation  of  these  animals,  and  at  the  same  time 
Erevents,  in  a  great  measure,  the  odour  that  would  otherwise  arise^  a 
y  rapidly  and  effectually  absorbing  the  discharge.  /        j 

The  continued  application  of  cold  water  by  means  of  the  sjrphonv//  //  /. 
has  of  late  years  oeen  particularlv  recommended  in  this  class  of  ' 
injuries,  and  in  our  hot  weather  will  be  found  an  agreeable  and  very 
enectiml  means  of  preventing  a  too  high  degree  of  inflammation 
and  its  con8equence--excessive  suppuration.  The  following  is  a 
good  mode  of  application.  The  fracture  being  reduced  and  well 
secured  in  a  fracture  box  or  other  apparatus,  the  pillow  upon  which 
the  extremity  is  placed  bein^  first  properly  protected  by  oiled  silk, 
and  the  wound  covered  with  lint,  and,  if  necessary,  the  sicks  of  it 
drawn  together  with  adhesive  plaster,  one  end  of  a  long  strip  of  lint 
is  placed  m  a  basin  of  cold  water  fixed  on  a  table  near  to  and  above 
the  level  of  the  part,  while  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  lint  laid 
over  the  wound.  This,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  a  syphon,  keeps 
up  a  continuous  irrigation  of  the  parts,  the  water  being  carried  off 
by  causing  another  strip  to  connect  the  dressings  with  an  empty 
basin  placed  upon  the  floor.  The  water  may  be  made  of  a  low 
temperature  by  the  addition  of  ice,  or  evaporating  lotions  may,  if 
wished,  be  substituted  for  it — N.] 

The  question  xof  amputation  in  compound  fracture  is  frequently  / ' '  .  ' 
one  of  great  interest,  and  it  will  be  often  canvassed  in  the  after  parts 
of  this  work.  In  all  instances  when  a  limb  is  injured  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery,  there  seems  little  doubt  among  the  present  race 
of  surgeons,  that  immediate  or  primary  aniputation  should  be  per- 
formed; the  statistics  collected  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  still  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock,  give  decided  proof  in  favour  of 
this  practice.  The  chief  difiiculty  in  such  injuries  seems  to  consist 
in  determining  which  are  the  cases  where  attempts  may  reasonably 
be  made  to  save  both  limb  and  life,  and  whether  in  saving  the 
former  such  a  uaeful  member  will  be  preserved  as  to  warrant  the 
risk  to  which  the  latter  ma^  be  subjected.  In  all  instances  of  doubt 
I  should  lean  to  that  decision  which  might  save  mutilation,  when- 
ever I  imagined  that  the  future  circumstances  of  the  patient  afforded 
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a  fair  chance  of  recovery ;  but  assuredly  I  should  consider  it  neither 
a  matter  of  gratulation,  nor  an  illustration  of  judicious  practice,  that 
the  surgeon  had  refused  to  amputate,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
limb,  v^rnich  at  best  could  only  be  deemed  an  eyesore  and  an  encum- 
brance. I  trust  it  will  be  afterwards  found  in  these  pages,  that  I  am 
no  advocate  for  interference  by  means  of  operations  when  other 
means  may  suffice,  and  more  especially  when  that  interference 
implies  the  loss  of  an  important  member;  for  I  imagine  that  as 
much  good  judgment  may  be  displayed  hy  patiently  watching 
V  the  efforts  of  nature,  as  by  an  officious  meddhng ;  but,  on  the  other 
'  hand,  I  cannot  admire  or  sanction  that  kind  of  surgery  which 
inculcates  the  saving  of  a  limb  at  all  hazards,  merely  k>r  the  sake 
\  of  avoiding  amputation; — ^hazards,  too,  which  involve  the  life  of 
:  the  patient,  and  the  probability  of  an  ultimate  necessity  for  this 
operation. 

[It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  and  fixed  rules  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  amputation  after  compound  fractures,  as  every 
instance  presents  something  peculiar  to  itself,  and  requires  the  judg- 
ment of  the  practitioner  to  be  exercised  after  carefully  examining 
into  the  particulars  of  each  case.  All  that  can  be  done  to  aid  in  deter- 
mining tnis  highly  important  question,  is,  to  make  known  the  princi- 
ples which  should  guide  us,  in  a  general  way,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  would  urge  the  propriety  of  delaying  the  operation  whenever  a 
doubt  as  to  its  necessity  anses.  The  a^e,  constitution,  and  habits 
of  the  patient  must  be  considered,  as  aJso  the  degree  of  care  and 
attention  which  he  may  be  able  to  command  during  the  treatment. 
Amputation  may  be  proper  after  a  compound  fracture  in  an  elderly 
person,  or  one  of  enfeebled  constitution,  or  of  intemperate  habits, 
or  in  a  patient  who  is  to  be  treated  in  a  crowded  hospital,  when  the 
same  kind  of  injury  would  not  demand  it  in  a  young  subject,  or  one 
of  good  constitution  and  habits,  or  in  an  individual  living  in  the 
country,  or  placed  in  a  pure  and  uncontaminated  atmosphere. 
Authorities  of  the  present  day  are  generally  fully  agreed  upon  the 
necessity  of  amputation  in  the  following  cases : 

1st.  Where  tne  bone  is  comminuted  and  the  soft  parts  so  much 
contused,  lacerated  or  destroyed,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  gan- 
grene must  follow. 

2d.  Where  the  bone  is  fractured  and  a  portion  of  the  limb  torn 
off  by  machinery,  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  a  cannon-shot,  or  the  pas- 
sage over  the  part  of  a  railroad  car. 

3d.  Where  the  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture  is 
very  extensive  or  extending  into  a  large  joint,  even  though  the  bone 
be  not  comminuted. 

4th.  Where  the  fracture,  though  accompanied  with  but  little  lace- 
ration, extends  through  the  head  of  a  bone  into  a  large  joint,  as  the 
knee,  or  shoulder. 

5th.  Where  the  bone  is  fractured  in  more  than  one  point  and 
accompanied  with  great  laceration  and  contusion  of  the  surrounding 
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parts,  or  in  cases  where  the  bone  is  extensively  exposed,  with  the 
soft  parts  separated  from  it,  especially  if  the  fracture  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  important  articulation,  and  has  been  produced 
by  the  application  of  direct  force. 

6th.  In  cases  where  the  injury  is  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  instances 
mentioned,  but  is  accompanied  with  the  division  of  the  principal 
artery  and  nerves,  for  though  neither  the  division  of  the  vessel,  the 
laceration,  or  the  fracture,  may  alone  justify  the  removal  of  the 
limb,  yet  the  whole  together  will  frequently  make  it  necessary.  In 
all  of  these  cases  great  dancer  to  life  arises  from  the  violence  of 
die  reaction,  the  sloughing,  me  profuse  suppurations,  and  secondary 
hemorrhages,  (even  supposing  mortification  should  not  occur),  that 
necessarily  must  take  place  after  injuries  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned; and  the  removal  of  the  injured  part  by  amputation,  and 
consequent  substitution  of  a  clean  wound  for  an  extensively  lace- 
rated and  contused  one,  evidently  offer  a  better  chance  of  life  to  the 
sufferer. 

The  operation  of  amputation,  however,  it  should  be  recollected, 
is  of  itself  always  attended  with  danger,  and  this  varies  in  degree 
according  to  the  part  which  is  removed — amputations  of  the  lower 
being  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  upper  extremity;  and, 
^nerally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  danger  of  the  operation 
mcreases  the  nearer  to  the  trunk  it  be  performed. 

The  great  mortality  following  the  operation  of  amputation  deserves 
to  be  glanced  at  in  making  up  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
attempting  to  save  any  case  of  compound  fracture,  since  it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  many  seem  to  think,  where  these  accidents  termi- 
nate fatally  in  our  attempts  to  save  them,  that  life  would  have  been 
preserved  had  the  operation  been  done,  and  is  another  cogent  reason 
for  giving  to  the  patient  the  benefit  of  even  the  slightest  rational  doubt 
in  determimng  upon  the  question  of  amputation. 

In  forming  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  immediate  or  secondary 
amputation,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  statistics  referred  to  by 
the  author  were  collected  in  army  practice.  The  strongest  advo- 
cates for  immediate  amputation,  both  in  the  last  and  present  centu- 
ries, have  been  among  military  surgeons,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  adduced  by  them  in  support  of  their  views,  must,  we 
think,  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  propriety,  or  rather  neces- 
sity, for  the  performance  of  immediate  amputation  after  compound 
fractures,  or  other  severe  injuries  of  the  extremities,  produced  by 
gun-shot,  when  occurring  in  camps  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  While 
acknowledging  this  conviction,  however,  we  cannot  but  express  a 
doubt  of  its  truth  when  applied  to  the  injuries  which  fall  under  the 
notice  of  the  civil  surgeon.  Many  years  since,  Sanson,  himself  an 
army  surgeon,  asserted,  that  the  marked  advantages  of  primary 
over  consecutive  amputations  which  he  had  observed  in  military 
practice,  was  not  found  to  occur  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  Sir 
George  BaFingall,  also  an  experienced  military  surgeon,  has  made 
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the  same  observation ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  same  method  which  has 
so  conclusively  proved  its  necessity  in  armies — ^well  observed  statis- 
tical results — shows  beyond  question,  that  more  lives  are  saved  in 
civil  practice  after  consecutive  than  primary  amputations.  Many 
,  cases  of  compound  fracture,  however,  it  must  be  understood,  admit 
\  of  no  delay  in  the  operation,  the  dangers  of  the  immediate  amputa- 
tion being  less  than  those  to  which  the  patient  must  be  subjected  by 
its  postponement,  and  any  armiment  drawn  from  the  fact  of  secon- 
dary being  less  dangerous  than  primary  operations,  can  only  be 
applied  to  instances  where  a  doubt  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
surgeon  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  effort  to  save  the  limb,  and  in 
such  cases  should  be  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  inciting  to 
such  attempt — N.] 

More  than  thirty  years  since  a  method  of  treating  fractures  with- 
out splints  was  recommended  by  M.  Sauter,  of  Constance,  and 
Dr.  Mayor,  of  Lausanne,  and  a  mode  of  swinging  broken  bones 
was  also  recommended ;  but  although  both  plans  are  occasionally 
followed  in  the  present  day,  and  although  I  tnink  well  of  the  prac- 
tice of  suspending  fractures  of  the  leg,  I  cannot  give  it  a  preference, 
nor  omit  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  objections  (stated  in  an 
after  part  of  this  volume)  to  treating  fractures  without  splints,  which 
seem  to  me  so  apparent,  that  I  wonder  how  such  a  mode  could 
ever  have  had  its  advocates.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  evidence 
that  fragments  will  unite  without  the  aid  of  splints,  nor  is  there 
proof  wanting  to  show  that  occasionally  they  will  not  unite,  how- 
ever carefully  any  kind  of  apparatus  is  applied ;  but  I  think  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  for  an  instant,  that  a  broken  limb  is  in  a  much 
safer  condition  when  properly  put  up  in  splints  jthan  when  left  alto- 
gether unprotected.  I  must  refer,  however,  to  my  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  leg  for  further  illustration  on  this 
subject. 

-  It  may  be  observed  that,  in  my  notices  of  fractures  of  difierent 

"  *  *'  bones,  I  make  no  particular  allusions  to  separation  of  the  epiphyses, — 
diastasis,  as  the  accident  is  called, — a  kind  of  injury  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  young  subject ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  I  know  of  no  difference  of  treatment  which  such  cases  may 
require,  whilst  every  anatomist  must  be  aware  that  a  solution  of 
continuity  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  such  situations  than  elsewhere. 
If  they  deserve  especial  comment,  it  is  probably  that  crepitus  will 
be  less  distinct,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  proximity  of  the 
injury  to  a  joint ;  but  on  the  latter  point,  the  principles  of  treatment 
for  ordinary  fractures  are  equally  applicable,  whilst  if  the  symptoms 
of  fracture  are  so  obscure  as  to  make  crepitus  essential  to  the  diag- 
nosis, it  is  evident  that  if  there  be  a  fracture  at  all,  it  must  certainly 
be  one  of  a  most  simple  character. 


/  / 
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Whatbvbr  care  be  taken  with  fractures,  it  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  the  fragments  do  not  unite  by  means  off  bone.  In  such 
cases  there  is  either  a  total  absence  of  that  vascular  action  which 
produces  caUus,  or  whatever  amount  of  it  there  may  be,  there  is  no 
disposition  towards  union  and  consolidation  of  the  parts  which  have 
been  separated.  Under  such  circumstances  a  false  joint  is  said  to 
have  formed. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  very  evident  cause  for  non-union,  whilst 
in  some  instances  the  utmost  skill  cannot  divine  any  other  than  that 
which  is  the  usual  resource  of  our  ignorance,  viz.,  a  peculiarity  of 
constitution.  I  have  seen  one  instance  where  I  imagine  the  chief 
cause  of  non-union  was  the  constant  interference  of  the  surgeon, 
who,  in  his  anxiety  to  afford  all  the  skill  in  his  power,  used  to  take 
down  the  splints,  and  put  them  up  again  every  second  or  third  day, 
80  that  the  parts  really  had  not  ttiat  rest  which  is  of  such  essential 
service  in  the  early  stage  of  treatment.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  the  kind  of  attention  which  I  recommend  in  a 
preceding  page ;  for  when  once  all  the  parts  and  apparatus  are 
properly  adjusted,  there  should  be  no  further  interference,  unless 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  examples  where  the  cause  can  be  ascertained,  the  surgeon 
may  not  have  the  remedy  in  his  power,  or  at  all  events  he  can  but 
wait,  in  hopes  of  a  more  favourable  action  coming  on,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  compound  fracture  where  necrosis  has  ensued,  when  he 
must  allow  time  for  the  separation  of  the  dead  portion.  In  one 
constitution,  consolidation  will  take  place  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  another ;  but  we  cannot  calculate  with  certainty  on  tne  period 
that  may  be  required  for  this  event,  either  on  the  score  of  constitu- 
tion or  age,  excepting  in  the  latter  case,  when  fracture  occurs  under 
pubertjr  or  in  early  infancy,  for  then  we  know  that  the  formation 
of  callus  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  I 
have  treated  several  examples  of  fracture  which  had  taken  place 
during  birth,  and  have  remarked  how  speedily  the  fragments  have 
become  firm.    I  have  seen  one  instance  to  the  contrary,  however, 
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where  a  false  joint  in  the  leg  was  formed  in  early  life,  which  at 
first  caused  lameness  and  deformity,  and  ultimately,  as  the  patient's 
weight  increased,  necessitated  amputation. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
false  joint  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result  of  fracture,  and  is  in  some 
degree  desirable,  as,  for  instance,  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  where  it  is  seldom  expected  that  bony  union  will  ensue ; 
moreover,  such  a  result  in  this  situation,  and  in  advanced  years, 
when  the  accident  occurs  most  frequently,  is  as  good  as  need  be 
desired ;  but  there  are  few  other  parts  oi  the  extremities  where  a 
false  joint  is  attended  with  so  little  trouble  or  inconvenience.  A 
case  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marshall  where  a  recruit  passed  the 
ordinary  examination  as  to  his  physical  condition,  who  had  a  false 
joint  in  the  forearm.  I  have  myself  seen  one  instance  where  a 
similar  state  caifeed  but  little  inconvenience ;  but,  in  general^  if  the 
fragments  remain  disunited  in  the  leg,  thigh,  or  upper  arm,  there 
must  be  such  a  loss  of  power  as  to  mduce  the  patient  to  submit  to 
any  reasonable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  to  bring 
about  consolidation. 

My  opinion  regarding  false  joints,  whether  resulting  from  frac- 
tures or  dislocations,  wiU  be  found  at  greater  length  in  niture  pages, 
where  I  shall  speak  of  particular  cases;  meantime  I  may  here 
state,  that  in  the  treatment  of  non-union,  I  would  resort  to  almost 
any  reasonable  measure  before  I  would  cut  dovm  to  the  parts,  as 
was  done  by  White.  After  the  lapse  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks,  I 
would  resort  to  friction  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  against  each 
other,  centle  or  active,  according  to  circumstances,  and  afler  ex- 
citing mcreased  action  in  this  way,  I  would  again,  for  a  time  (ten 
or  fifteen  days),  keep  the  parts  still,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment. If  this  did  not  suffice,  then  I  would  allow  the  patient  to 
move  about  a  little,  desiring  him,  if  the  fracture  was  in  the  arm  or 
forearm,  to  use  the  limb  as  he  might  feel  inclined,  and  if  in  the 
lower  extremity,  permitting  him  to  rest  upon  the  part  at  will.  Here, 
perhaps,  I  might  resort  to  the  starch  bandage,  and  should  success 
be  still  wanting,  I  would  next  use  a  blister  or  a  seton.  I  have,  on 
several  occasions,  seen  this  last  method  resorted  to,  and  have  re- 
marked the  difficulty  of  passing  the  thread  between  the  fragments, 
as  was  originally  done  by  Dr.  Physick :  but  I  do  not  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  between  them,  as  I  believe  it 
may  answer  equally  well  when  in  the  proximity,  for  the  desired 
inflammation  may  be  produced  in  this  way  with  as  much  certainty, 
perhaps,  and  often  with  greater  safety,  than  when  the  thread  is 
carried  through  the  fissure.  In  the  leg  or  forearm,  it  may  not  be 
very  easy  to  avoid  important  vessels  or  nerves.  The  thread  must 
be  passed  with  a  needle  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of 
the  limb,  and  if  the  common  seton  needle  be  used,  its  sharp  sides 
may  possibly  cut  what  should  be  avoided.    I  have  seen  the  radial 
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artery  wounded  in  this  way.  If  a  probe  is  preferred,  as  I  have 
abeady  recommended  for  passing  an  ordinary  issue  seton,  the  bis- 
toury, which  must  be  in  requisition  in  such  a  proceeding,  may  do 
harm.  I  have  seen  the  surgeon,  unable,  or  unwilling,  n*om  judi- 
cious caution,  to  pass  a  needle  or  probe  between  the  disunited  frag- 
ments of  the  tibia,  leave  the  latter  instrument  sticking  in  the  fissure, 
and  the  proceeding  was  attended  with  all  the  benefit  that  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  cord,  had  it  been  carried  between 
the  fragments. 

I  would  only  cut  down  to  the  fragments  as  a  last  resource,  and, 
on  doing  so,  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  whether  I  should  merely 
scrape  the  exposed  surfaces,  or  actually  cut  portions  of  them  away 
with  the  saw.  In  the  leg  or  forearm,  I  should  resort  to  the  latter 
plan  with  great  reluctance,  more  especiaUy  if  only  one  bone  was 
at  fault  A  case  will  be  afterwards  related,  where,  in  consequence 
of  a  portion  of  the  tibia  having  been  removed  at  the  period  of  re- 
ducing a  compound  fracture,  no  new  bone  was  produced,  and  the 
fibula  afterwards  proving  insufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
patient's  body,  amputation  was  ultimately  performed.  The  best 
part  for  resection  is  in  the  arm,  and  it  would  only  be  the  most 
urgent  necessity  that  would  make  me  attempt  such  an  cmeration  in 
the  thigh.  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  museum  at  Kine's  Col- 
lege, exhibiting  an  instance  where  such  a  proceeding  mignt  have 
been  of  the  most  essential  service :  a  loose  portion  of  bone  is  seen 
lying  crosswise  between  the  two-  chief  fragments,  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  coming  into  contact.  Here  if  an  incision  had  been 
made,  the  firagment  might  have  been  very  readily  removed,  and, 
doubtless,  with  a  successful  result 

It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  when  resection  is  performed,  the 
firacture  is  converted  into  a  compound  one,  and  the  hazard  is,  there- 
fore, considerable,  more  particularly  in  the  thigh,  where  this  spe- 
cies of  fracture  is  so  very  dangerous. 

In  false  ioints,  as  in  most  other  abnormal  conditions,  resulting  from 
injury  or  disease,  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  do,  it  is  well  to 
ascertain  in  how  far  constitutional  remedies  may  be  of  service.  A 
case,  remarkably  illustrative  of  this  observation,  once  occurred  to 
me  in  The  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  A  man,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  came  under  my  care  for  a  smiple  transverse  fracture 
in  the  midfie  of  the  thigh,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  when 
all  swelling  from  efiu^sd  blood  had  gone  off,  and  the  muscles  and 
other  soft  parts  had  diminished  considerably  in  size,  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  could  be  felt  rubbing  against  each  other,  as  if  the  sur- 
faces had  already  become,  in  some  measure,  smooth.  From  the 
flaccid  state  of  the  muscles,  and  apparent  deficiency  of  vascular 
action,  I  was  apprehensive  of  the  result,  more  especially  as  the  pa- 
tient seemed  to  tall  off  in  health  daily.  Nutritive  food  had  no  good 
effect,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.    Although  assured  by  the 
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patient  that  he  had  been  temperate,  I,  from  his  looks,  suspected  the 
reverse,  and  ordered  him  a  reasonable  quantity  of  whiskey  during 
the  day.  The  change  seemed  marvellous!  within  a  week,  his 
countenance  brightened  up  wonderfully  from  its  previous  sickly 
and  languid  aspect,  swelling  took  place  around  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture, and  in  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  time  that  I  first  com- 
menced the  use  of  the  spirit,  a  most  excellent  cure  was  accomplished. 
Had  I  not  resorted  to  this  most  vulgar  mode  of  treatment,  I  verily 
believe  that  this  person  would  have  died,  and  that,  too,  without  tte 
smallest  reparative  local  action. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AlfEUBlSM. 

The  operations  for  aneurism,  most  commonly  in  use,  will  be 
carefully  described  in  future  pages ;  but  the  disease  requires  some 
separate  notice  at  my  present  progress. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurism  are  generally  so  distinct,  that  there 
is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  detecting  the  disease.  A  tumour,  in  the 
course  of  a  large  artery,  pulsating  synchronously  with  that  vessel, 
diminishing  in  size,  when  the  blood  is  prevented  from  passing  into 
it,  by  pressure  either  upon  it  or  upon  the  vessel  nearer  the  heart, 
and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sound,  usually  now-a-days  termed 
"  bruit  de  soufflet,^  which  is  recognised  by  applying  the  ear  directly 
over  the  swelling,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  stethoscope,  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  But  some  of  these 
symptoms  are  occasionally  indistinct,  and  others  not  altogether  to 
Im3  relied  upon.  Tumour  or  swelling  may  depend  on  other  affec- 
tions, and  pulsatory  motion  may  be  very  indistinct,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  fibrin,  or  it  may  be  communicated  by  a  contiguous  artery. 
The  "  bruit,"  above  referred  to,  is  not  esteemed  by  Mr.  Porter  and 
other  recent  authorities,  as  altogether  infallible,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  instances  when  it  did  not  serve  to  clear  up  existing  doubts.  I 
have  seen  a  most  experienced  and  judicious  surgeon  cut  through 
the  parieties  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  intention  of  tying  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery,  for  a  supposed  aneurismal  tumour  situated  imme- 
diately above  Poupart's  ligament,  which,  however,  in  the  progress 
of  the  operation,  turned  out  to  be  a  malignant  affection  of  the  lym- 

J)hatic  glands ;  and  I  have  known  the  same  excellent  practitioner, 
or  a  tumour  which  baffled  the  diagnostic  skill  of  many  seniors 
around  him,  place  a  ligature  on  the  main  artery,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  disease  was  aneurism,  when  it  was  ultimately  proved 
that  he  was  correct.  Such  instances,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  rare ; 
but  fortunately,  it  is  seldom  that  the  symptoms  are  so  very  obscure, 
although  on  all  occasions  it  behoves  the  surgeon  to  be  cautious  in 
his  diagnosis.  To  mistake  another  disease  for  aneurism  is  assuredly 
a  serious  matter ;  but  not  so  bad  as  the  converse.  Most  surgeons  of 
experience  must  have  met  with  cases  of  aneurism  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  wherein  some  ignorant  non-professional  parties  have  been 
advising  the  use  of  poiJtices,  and  ultimately  of  the  lancet  I  have 
myself  knov^  many  instances  of  the  kind,  in  which  happily,  how- 
ever, the  latter  advice  had  not  been  complied  with. 
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Many  of  the  usual  pathological  distinctions  between  different 
kinds  of  aneurism  seem  to  me  of  little  value  practiccJly.  Thus,  it 
matters  not  to  the  surffeon,  whether  a  popliteal  aneurism  be  true, 
false,  or  mixed.  If  the  disease  arises  spontaneously,  which  it  almost 
invariably  does  here,  I  know  of  no  difference  in  practice  more  appli- 
cable to  one  case  than  another,  provided  always  that  circumstances 
are  favourable  otherwise  for  an  operation.  The  most  experienced 
cannot  tell  when  an  aneurismal  sac  is  formed  by  dilatation  of  all 
the  tunics,  or  merely  condensed  cellular  texture;  nor  can  he  be 
sure  in  what  instances  there  has  first  been  a  dilatation  of  all  the 
tunics,  and  then  a  rupture  of  the  two  internal,  and  further  distention 
of  the  external.  If,  however,  the  aneurismal  swelling  be  the  imme- 
diate result  of  a  wound,  he  may  then  be  sure  that,  if  it  is  circum- 
scribed, it  must  be  by  the  surrounding  cellular  texture,  and  not  by 
any  dilatation  of  tunics.  Unless  the  malady  be  the  result  of  a 
wound,  or  of  ulceration,  (a  case  of  extreme  rarity,)  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  tunics,  excepting  with 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  individual;  and,  therefore,  however 
interesting  these  points  may  be  to  the  pathologist  who  examines 
such  tumours  after  their  removal,  or  after  death,  I  repeat  that  the 
supposed  condition  of  the  tunics  of  an  artery  in  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism, ought  not  in  any  way  to  influence  the  practice  of  the  surgeon, 
in  so  far  as  selecting  an  operation  for  its  cure  is  concerned. 

The  distinctions  between  aneurism  in  one  vessel,— common  aneu- 
rism, as  it  may  be  called,  and  that  dilatation  of  numerous  small 
vessels  wjiich  constitutes  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  are,  however, 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  separate  consideration,  and  the 
latter  disease  will  be  particularly  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter. 
Meantime,  I  wish  it  understood,  that  my  present  remarks  are 
intended  for  that  form  of  tumour  which  is  connected  with  a  single 
large  artery. 

The  operation  which  Anel  performed, — ^tjdng  the  humeral  artery 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  eloow,  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  Hunter  was  not  original  in  placing  a  ligature 
on  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  disease,  at  a  point  nearer  the 
heart;  but  the  grand  difference  between  the  cases  in  which  the 
operations  were  performed  by  these  parties,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  appreciated,  or,  at  all  events,  clearly  pointed  out,  by  all  who 
have  discussed  the  question  of  priority.  Hunter  operated  in  a  case 
of  spontaneous  aneurism,  Anel  in  one  where  the  vessel  had  been 
wounded.  In  the  former  case,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  vascular  texture  was  not  in  a  state  of  health,  as  evinced 
by  the  spontaneous  dilatation  or  bursting  of  the  artery;  in  the 
latter,  the  puncture  with  the  lancet  had  evidently  occasioned  the 
disease,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  deem  the  vessel,  immediately 
above  and  below  the  wound,  otherwise  than  healthy.  Anel  did  his 
operation  in  an  instance  where  most  of  our  best  authorities  would 
still  perform  the  old  operation.    Hunter  tied  the  femoral  artery  at 
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a  distance  from  the  popliteal  aneurism,  to  avoid  the  acknowledged 
disadvantages  and  dangers  of  the  operations  previously  performed 
in  similar  cases.  In  punctures  of  the  humeral  artery  during  vene- 
section, there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  if  ligatures  be 
placed  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury,  the  vessel  will  close  per- 
manently; and,  before  Hunter's  operation,  there  was  no  lack  of 
testimony  as  to  the  formidable  results  of  all  preceding  operations. 

But  such  questions  do  not  require  to  be  argued  at  the  present 
day,  and  I  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  generally,  that  in  spon- 
taneous aneurism,  when  it  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
properly  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  and  when  an  opera- 
tion for  its  cure  is  resolved  upon,  the  ligature  is  usually  applied  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  disease;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  the  result  of  injury,  deligation  may  be  resorted  to,  as  close  to 
the  orifice  in  the  vessel  as  may  be  found  convenient  Thus,  in  the 
humeral  artenr,  when  injured  during  venesection,  a  ligature  is 
applied  immeaiately  above  the  wound,  and,  to  prevent  bleeding 
from  the  lower  orifice,  which  may  take  place  in  consequence  of 
free  anastomosis,  another  is  applied  immediately  below :  the  aneu- 
rism is  actually  cut  into,  and  the  blood  or  fibrin  turned  out.  In  the 
spontaneous  aneurism,  however,  the  tumour  is  untouched, — ^left 
entirely  to  nature. 

The  practice  in  these  different  cases  will  be  more  fully  illustrated 
afterwards,  and  it  should  be  here  observed  that  there  may  be  excep- 
tions to  some  of  these  general  rules.  As,  for  example,  in  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  femoral  artery  resulting  from  a  wound,  the  surgeon 
would  act  more  wisely  in  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  vessel  at  a 
point  nearer  the  heart,  and  leaving  the  tumour  untouched,  than  by 
cutting  down  to  the  seat  of  injury.  Here  the  recurrent  circulation 
is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  in  the  arm,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  the  cure  going  on  as  it  would  in  a  case  of  spontaneous 
disease.  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  the  practice  here  recom- 
mended has  reference  to  aneurism,  and  not  to  a  wound  of  the  vessel, 
with  the  blood  flowing  from  the  surface,  for  in  such  a  case  I  might, 
perhaps,  prefer  exposing  the  seat  of  injury,  as  recommended  in  after 
parts  of  this  work. 

As  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  detail  all  that  has  been  done  or 
may  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  disease,  I  need  here  only 

Sate,  that  for  external  aneurism,  the  only  certain  remedy  which 
le  surgeon  possesses,  is  ligature  of  the  vessel  with  which  the  disease 
is  connected.  Pressure  has  sometimes  proved  successful,  and  in  all 
eligible  situations  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  a  trial, 
although  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  favourable 
issue.  It  may  be  applied  over  the  tumour,  on  the  artery  leading  to 
the  disease,  or  partly  on"  both.  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  on 
which  the  smallest  reliance  should  be  placed :  the  different  propo- 
sals of  causing  coagulation,  or  deposits  of  fibrin,  by  means  of  cold, 
passing  threads  through  the  tumour,  or  heated  wires  into  it,  and  by 
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Other  methods,  are  all  in  my  opinion  of  the  most  futile  character ; 
and  the  trials  that  have  been  made  of  them  on  the  living  body, 
should  be  considered  valuable,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  assurance 
which  they  have  given,  that  their  success  has  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  repetition.  Success,  in  a  single  instance,  with  one  or  other 
of  such  plans,  may  possibly  occur;  but  I  should  deem  it  unjusti- 
fiable, in  most  examples,  to  tamper,  either  with  the  disease  pr  the 
patient's  credulity,  in  persisting  in  their  use,  or  even  applying  them 
at  all. 

In  internal  aneurisms  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  art, 
there  is,  of  course,  every  propriety  in  resorting  to  a  trial  of  one  or 
all  of  those  methods,  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  a  spontaneous  cure ;  but  as  it  is  not  my  present  object 
to  speak  particularly  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  medical  treat- 
ment, I  need  not  refer  to  such  modes  of  practice,  further  than  to 
add  the  testimony  of  my  own  limited  experience  to  the  vast  amount 
of  evidence  already  obtained,  that,  however  laudable  it  may  be  to 
resort  to  such  treatment  in  cases  which  are  so  fatal  in  their  charac- 
ter, we  possess  no  remedy  which  seems  to  have  the  smallest  specific 
influence  on  the  disease ;  at  all  events  such  an  influence  as  to  lead 
to  a  certain  cure. 

In  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the 
vessel  with  which  the  disease  is  connected,  has  a  powerful  and  spe- 
cific effect ;  and  although  the  operation  for  its  accomplishment  is 
not  without  danger,  both  at  the  time  and  subsequently,  it  possesses 
such  advantages  over  all  other  modes  of  .practice,  that  the  surgeon 
who,  when  other  circumstances  are  favourable,  hesitates  to  adopt 
or  recommend  it,  may  with  justice  have  either  his  skill  or  his  sin- 
cerity called  in  question. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  ligature  is  to  check  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  disease,  either  entirely,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  shaD 
permit  the  contents  of  the  sac  to  consolidate,  by  impeding  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heart's  action.  In  aneurisms  at  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  after  the  main  vessel  has  been  ob- 
structed by  operation,  circulation  still  goes  on,  though  with  dimi- 
nished force  and  quantity.  Sometimes  mis  is  quite  appreciable ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  popliteal  artery,  where  pulsation  often  can  be 
felt  after  obstruction  of  the  femoral ;  the  same  has  occurred,  too, 
in  an  inguinal  aneurism  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac ;  at  other 
times  the  surgeon  cannot  feel  pulsation,  although  a  very  consider- 
able current  of  blood  may  be  passing  along,  as  is  proved  by  what 
sometimes  happens  after  Ugature  of  the  subclavian  artery  for 
wounds  and  aneurisms  of  the  axillary.  A  case  will  be  referred  to 
afterwards  where  such  an  operation  failed, — bleeding  continued ;  a 
similar  case  has  lately  been  described  in  The  Lancet, — ^the  collate- 
ral vessels  kept  up  the  hemorrhage ;  and,  indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
complete  obstruction  through  the  main  vessel,  at  the  seat  of  injury 
or  disease,  does  not  occur  in  all  instances  of  such  operations,  and 
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is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  It  is  on  such 
views  that  Mr.  Wardrop  has  proposed  his  operation  of  impeding 
the  circulation  through  the  subcjavian  artery  or  through  the  caro- 
tid, in  aneurism  of  the  innominata,  by  placing  the  ligature  on  the 
vessel  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour,  being  a  modification  of  the 
original  proposal  of  Brasdor,  who  imagined  that  obstructing  the 
vessel  beyond  the  disease  might  have  the  desired  effect 

The  operations  of  Brasdor  and  of  Wardrop  are  resorted  to  only 
in  cases  where  all  other  modes  of  treatment  are  unavailable,  more 
especially  when  Hunter's  cannot  be  put  into  practice,  such  as  in 
aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  All  experience  goes  to  show  that 
those  proposed  by  the  two  first-named  authorities  can  be  under- 
taken only  as  a  last  resource,  and  one,  also,  on  which  no  great 
reUance  can  be  placed ;  whereas  Hunter's  operation  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  every  probability  of  success ;  but  here,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  one  would  recommend  the  former  when  the 
latter  is  applicable ; — in  other  words,  the  instance  where  Hunter's 
operation  is  practicable,  is  not  altogether  so  desperate,  as  when 
either  of  the  others  alone  holds  out  a  ray  of  hope.  It  may  be  said 
that  Brasdor's  and  Wardrop's  operation,  the  latter  in  particular, 
has  been  more  successful  in  aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  neck  than 
Hunter's ; — Ugature  of  the  innominata  for  aneurism  beyond  having 
never  entirely  succeeded,  whilst  deligation  of  the  subclavian  for 
aneurism  of  the  innominata  has  actually,  in  some  instances,  been 
followed  with  every  good  result  that  could  be  anticipated.  But 
more  will  be  said  on  these  interesting  subjects  when  I  come  to  the 
head  and  neck;  meantime  I  shall  limit  my  observations  to  Hunter's 
operation. 

The  usual  circumstances  which  induce  the  surgeon  to  hasten  an 
operation  of  any  kind  whatsoever,, or  to  wait  until  a  more  favonr- 
aole  opportunity,  will  always  influence  him  in  selecting  a  proper 
period  for  such  a  momentous  one  as  ligature  of  a  main  artery.  I 
do  not  apply  such  a  high-sounding  term  to  the  mere  manual  pro- 
ceeding, for  that  is  of  minor  consideration  in  comparison  with  the 
effects  which  may  be  produced  on  the  patient ;  a  pupil  from  the 
dissecting-rooms  may  place  a  Ugature  on  the  femoral,  subclavian, 
or  other  large  vessel  with  as  much  precision  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced operator,  but  the  most  skilful  surgeon  cannot  foretell  what 
may  be  the  result ;  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  proceeding  must 
be  deemed  momentous.  Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  wrong  to 
wait,  after  an  operation  has  been  determined  upon,  in  the  hope  that 
by  allowing  time  for  the  collateral  vessels  to  enlarge,  there  will 
thus  be  less  chance  of  mortification  occurring  immediately  after- 
wards. This  doctrine  formerly  pfevailed  with  reference  to  the 
popliteal  and  axillary  aneurisms,  and  the  tumours  were  occasion- 
ally allowed  to  attain  an  immense  size ;  now,  however,  it  is  the 
practice  to  operate  in  such  cases  at  an  early  date,  mortification 
Deing  rarely  dreaded,  and  being  moreover  as  likely  to  happen  in 
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the  one  instance  as  the  other,  perhaps  most  so  when  the  tumour  has 
attained  a  great  size.    Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting  to 

Erove,  that  when  the  swelling  is  very  small,  there  is  no  immediate 
urry ;  I  have  myself  watched  one,  of  undoubted  character,  on  the 
axillary  artery,  for  several  years,  and  could  observe  no  perceptible 
increase  in  its  size ;  and  examples  where  spontaneous  cures  have 
occurred  within  a  certain  period,  might  also  be  adduced  to  sanc- 
tion the  advice  against  precipitancy.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  popli- 
teal aneurism,  where  all  the  symptoms  were  distinct,  and  where 
an  operation  was  contemplated  within  a  brief  period,  in  which,  be- 
fore the  time  agreed  upon  had  arrived,  all  pulsation  in  the  tumour 
had  ceased,  and  the  disease  underwent  a  spontaneous  cure.  But  I 
believe  the  general  rule  of  operating  at  an  early  period  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  would  not  delay,  when  such  a  proceeding  was  deemed 
necessary,  excepting  for  some  other  and  better  reasons  than  those 
above  referred  to. 

Two  aneurisms,  one  in  the  ham  and  the  other  in  the  groin,  on  the 
same  limb,  have  been  cured  by  one  operation  on  the  external  iliac 
artery ;  and  the  disease  has  been  successfully  treated  by  the  Hun- 
terian  operation,  first  in  one  limb  and  then  in  the  other,  as  has 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Sir  W.  Newbigging.  In  such  cases, 
I  deem  it  almost  as  unnecessary  to  inform  tne  young  surgeon  that 
he  may  operate,  as  to  remind  him  of  the  impropriety  of  tampering 
with  an  external  disease,  whilst  there  is  an  incurable  internal  aflFec- 
tion  present  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  keep  this  circumstance 
in  view,  that  when  aneurism  has  come  on  spontaneously  in  one  part 
of  the  body,  it  may  possibly  have  done  so  in  another ;  and  therefore 
in  all  external  cases  of  this  disease,  a  strict  investigation  should  be 
made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  large  internal  vessels.  I  need  not 
here  allude  to  all  the  circumstances  that  may  argue  for  or  against 
an  operation,  but  I  cannot  help  referring  to  one  case  which  has 
come  under  my  notice.  Mr.  Watson,  my  former  colleague  in 
The  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  case  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism in  a  female  six  months  gone  with  child;  an  operation  was 
determined  on,  but  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  it.  In  the 
meantime,  the  late  Professor  Hamilton's  opinion  was  taken  as  to  the 
propriety  of  operating  on  a  female  in  this  condition,  and  he  advised 
against  it  The  patient  returned  to  the  country,  and  in  due  time 
was  delivered.  In  the  interval  the  disease  had  greatly  increased  in 
size ;  on  childbed  the  limb  became  additionally  swollen,  the  limits 
of  the  tumour  became  less  distinct,  and  death  occurring  ten  days 
afterwards,  afforded  Mr.  Watson  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by 
dissection,  that  the  aneurism  (in  his  opinion)  had  burst  into  the 
knee-joint  and  surrounding  textures  during  delivery.  Although  the 
advice  for  delay  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  came  from  such 
a  high  obstetrical  authority,  and  admitting,  as  I  do,  that  all  formi- 
dable operations  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  at  such  periods, 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  in  this  case  it  would  not 
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have  been  better  to  have  operated  at  the  earliest  date  at  which  the 
patient  sought  advice.  Were  a  similar  case  to  occur  to  me,  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  proceed  at  once,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  circumstances  might  lead  a  judicious  surgeon  to  delay. 

The  individual  operations  for  aneurism  will  be  particularly 
described  afterwards ;  but,  to  save  frequent  repetition,  I  may  here 
state,  that  the  incisions  through  the  integuments  over  a  large  artery 
should  always,  if  there  is  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  be  very  free, 
and  that  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel  should  be  limited,  and  so 
cautiously  made  as  to  disturb  it  in  the  smallest  possible  degree. 
The  old  practice  of  carr3dng  the  finger  under  an  artery,  is  now  out 
of  date,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  passing  a  couple  of 
threads  or  more  around  the  vessel  at  different  points; — a  pre- 
caution which  was  erroneously  supposed  to  guard  against  second- 
ary hemorrhage.  Among  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  the  general 
custom  seems  to  be  that  of  only  exposing  such  an  extent  of  the 
vessel  as  to  make  sure  of  its  identity,  and  to  permit  of  the  introduc- 
tion around  it,  of  such  a  needle  as  that  delineated  at  p.  40,  and  such 
a  ligature  as  that  described  at  p.  37.  The  treatment  of  the  wound 
must  be  conducted  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery, 
and  the  most  probable  after-events  will  be  specially  referrcSi  to, 
when  each  individual  operation  is  under  consideration. 

The  same  kind  of  practice  with  reference  to  the  ligature,  which 
I  have  inculcated  in  previous  pages,  should  be  adhered  to  in  the 
operation  for  aneurism.  The  thread  should  be  drawn  sufficiently 
tight  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  from  its  place  on  the  artery,  or  the 
knot  from  loosening.  In  tying  a  ligature  in  this  operation,  as  well 
as  in  amputations  and  other  large  wounds,  I  imagine  that,  if  these 
two  objects  be  kept  in  view,  it  signifies  Uttle  about  the  particular 
efiects  on  the  arterial  tunics ;  that  is,  whether  the  two  innermost  be 
divided  or  not  I  believe  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  sink  the 
noose  sufficiently  deep  into  the  artery,  without  dividing  the  inner 
and  middle  coats,  and  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation is  much  more  certain  after  such  an  injury  than  when  the 
tunics  have  been  merely  laid  in  apposition ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  adhesion  and  obliteration  will  occur  under  either  circumstance, 
and  the  nicest  perception  in  him  who  draws  the  noose,  will  not,  on 
all  occasions,  indicate  the  exact  amount  of  laceration  of  these  tunics. 

The  proposal  of  using  temporary  ligatures,  that  is,  allowing  the 
thread  to  remain  on  the  vessel  any  period  from  a  few  hours  up  to 
fifty  or  more,  although  successful  in  the  practice  of  Travers,  Roberts, 
and  others,  seems  to  possess  no  decidea  advantage,  whilst  there  are 
strong  and  obvious  reasons  against  it ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  gut,  wire,  and  other  materials  not  referred  to  previously,  which 
have  been  proposed  as  ligatures  in  operations  for  aneurism. 

The  practice  with  regard  to  aneurismal  varix  and  varicose 
aneurism,  may  be  partly  ascertained  from  observations  in  some 
preceding  pages,  but  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
surgery  of  the  upper  extremity. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

\  ANEURISM  Br  ANASTOMOSIS. 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis  is,  in  most  respects,  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  kinds  of  aneurism,  that  the  treatment  requires 
some  separate  notice,  more  especially  in  this  part  of  my  work,  as 
it  is  a  disease  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
general  principles  of  treatment  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
alike  applicable  to  all. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  this  disease  seem  to  have  been  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  John  Bell,  whose  descriptions  of  it  are  so 
accurate  that  little  of  importance  has  been  added  since  his  tima 
He  imagined,  that  it  consisted  of  enlarged  arteries  and  veins,  com- 
municating freely  by  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  but  most  patholo- 
gists of  the  present  day  agree,  that  what  he  considered  cells,  are 
merely  dilated  and  tortuous  vessels,  inosculating  directly  with  each 
other,  and  my  own  investigations  lead  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  latter 
view.  Some  years  since,  I  had  occasion  to  amputate  the  foot  for 
a  large  aneurism  by  anastomosis :  on  injecting  it  afterwards,  the 
fluid  (rather  a  coarse  one)  passed  rapidly  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  by  direct  continuity,  and  the  dissection,  which  was  made  by 
my  assistant  at  the  time,  Mr.  Stephen  Stanley,  now  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  showed  several  large  points  of  communication.  The  pre- 
paration is  in  the  Museum  at  King's  College. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  descriptions,  makes  allusion  to  the  resemblance 
which  the  disease  has  to  the  erectile  tissues,  such  as  the  penis  and 
gills  of  the  turkey-cock.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Aneurism  from 
Anastomosis;  but  recently,  from  the  example  of  Dupuytren  and 
others,  it  has  often  been  called  the  Morbid  Erectile  Tissue.  The 
terms  naevus,  and  subcutaneous  naevus,  have  often  been  used  of  late 

i^ears,  too,  but  I  fear  with  some  degree  of  confusion.  I  know  of 
ittle  or  no  physical  difference  between  the  disease  described  by 
Mr.  Bell,  and  that  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  under  the  name  of 
subcutaneous  naevus,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  nsBvus  mater- 
nus  there  are  important  distinctions,  and  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that 
these  two  terms  should,  in  some  degree,  have  been  confounded,  and 
applied,  as  they  often  are,  to  one  and  the  same  disease:  the  mother's 
mark  being,  in  reality,  only  a  red  or  bluish  appearance,  occasioned 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  perhaps  even  enlargement,  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin,  showing  no  tendency  to  increase,  and  being  in  no- 
wise dangerous,  or  even  troublesome;   whilst  the  subcutaneous 
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nsevus  has  all  the  symptoms,  properties,  and  dangers  of  the  disease 
originally  described  by  Mr.  Bell,  under  the  title  of  Aneurism  from 
Anastomosis. 

This  disease  may  be  treated  by  local  measures,  or  by  a  mode 
similar  to  the  Hunterian  operation.  In  the  first  of  these  methods, 
the  object  being  to  remove  the  tumour  by  excision,  by  sloughing, 
or  to  alter  its  condition  by  exciting  inflammation :  in  the  second, 
the  force  of  the  current  of  blood  is  taken  off,  diminution  of  the 
swelling  succeeds,  coagulation  perhaps  occurs,  adhesion,  and  obli- 
teration. 

In  certain  instances,  local  treatment  cannot  be  adopted,  as  when 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  orbit,  antrum,  or  other  deep-seated  parts ; 
and  in  such  cases,  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  or  other  lar^ 
vessel,  whose  branches  lead  directly  to  the  disease,  is  the  omy 
resource.  Fortunately,  such  operations  have  often  proved  success- 
ful, and  therefore  there  is  some  encouragement  to  adopt  them, 
althoujffh  I  should,  on  most  occasions,  when  practicable,  be  inclined 
to  prefer  local  measures  only. 

If  it  is  not  wished  to  make  free  use  of  the  knife,  a  variety  of  plans 
are  at  the  command  of  the  surgeon,  with  which  he  may  attempt  a 
cure — ^the  immediate  object  of  all  of  them  being  inflammation. 
This  process  may  be  excited  by  pressure,  vaccination,  by  caustic, 
by  heated  wires,  by  needles,  setons,  single  threads,  or  by  subcuta- 
neous incisions. 

Pressure  may  be,  in  some  cases,  applied  both  on  the  tumour  and 
on  the  vessels  leading  to  it,  as  on  the  scalp,  for  instance,  but  it  can 
seldom  be  done  with  great  effect.  On  children,  who  are  most  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  practice  for  this  disease,  it  is  difllcult  to 
keep  bandages  and  hard  pads  properly  applied,  and  it  does  not 
often  happen  that  the  tumours  are  so  situated  that  the  plan  can  be 
available.  Unless  there  be  bone  immediately  below  the  mass,  suf- 
ficient pressure  cannot  be  applied.  This  method  has  first  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  blood  from  circulating  in  the  enlarged  vessels, 
and  then  producing  inflammatory  action.  Of  the  method  by  means 
of  plaster  of  Paris  I  have  no  experience. 

The  method  by  vaccination  is  rarely  put  into  practice,  for 
although  the  disease  is  often  congenital,  it  is  seldom  that  any  ope- 
ration is  thought  of  or  required,  before  or  at  the  usual  age  for  tnis 
proceeding ;  moreover,  it  is  only  in  instances  where  the  tumour  is 
very  smaU,  that  such  a  mode  could  have  sufficient  effect 

Caustic  potash  has  been  used  with  good  effect ;  but  unless  the 
tmnour  be  very  small,  and  the  caustic  freely  applied  at  first,  or 
often  repeated,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  some  other  modes  of 
treatment,  although  it  is  backed  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Wardrop. 

The  practice  of  pushing  heated  wires  or  needles  into  such  tu- 
mours, will  cause  sloughing  and  inflammation.  Professor  Pattison 
has  succeeded  in  this  way,  and  speaks  highly  in  its  favour. 
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I  have  frequently  obliterated  small  vascular  points  by  passing  a 
needle  through  the  disease,  and  twisting  a  thread  around  it  as  in 
making  the  twisted  suture.  On  these  occasions,  I  have  sometimes 
withdrawn  the  needle  in  the  course  of  eight-and-forty  hours,  in 
other  instances,  allowed  it  to  remain  longer,  and  in  some,  to  sepa- 
rate by  ulceration. 

A  seton,  carried  through  the  centre  of  such  diseases,  has  been 
known  to  excite  high  inflammation  and  obliteration.  A  needle 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  thread  should  be  sufl[iciently 
large  to  fill  up  the  track  of  the  wound,  otherwise  troublesome 
hemorrhage  might  be  the  result.  In  some  instances,  when  I  have 
tried  this  plan,  1  have  subsequently,  in  the  same  tumour,  observed 
that  two  or  three  single  threads,  passed  through  different  parts  of 
the  disease,  by  means  of  a  common  sewing  needle,  have  had  a 
more  decided  influence  than  the  large  single  cord  composing  the 
seton. 

Two  or  three  subcutaneous  incisions  will  have  the  double  effect 
of  destroying  some  of  the  enlarged  vessels,  and  exciting  inflamma- 
tion afterwards.  The  blood  which  escapes  in  these  instances  will 
press  upon  the  vessels  forming  the  tumour,  and  being  in  a  manner 
infiltrated  amongst  them,  may  cause  more  extensive  inflammation. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  push  the  nozzle  of  a  small  syringe 
into  the  mass,  and  thus  introduce  a  quantity  of  irritating  fluid,  such 
as  tincture  of  iodine,  so  as  to  excite  the  desired  amount  of  inflam- 
mation : — but  there  is  scarcely  an  end  to  the  various  methods  by 
which  this  process  may  be  excited. 

Of  all  these  plans,  after  having  repeatedly  tried  most  of  them,  I 
am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  needle  and  twisted  thread. 
If  the  tumour  is  small,  one  will  sufiice,  but  more  may  be  used.  In 
the  event  of  not  succeeding,  or  possibly,  even  at  first,  I  should 
resort  to  the  use  of  two  or  more  sinffle  threads.  By  either  of  these 
methods  there  is  every  probability  of  success,  and  there  is  less  pain 
and  trouble  than  with  some  of  the  others.  Moreover,  the  scars  on 
the  surface  will  be  less  observable  than  when  other  measures,  such 
as  the  caustic  or  cautery,  have  been  used. 

The  fearful  account  which  John  Bell  gave  of  certain  attempts  to 
remove  these  tumours  by  the  knife,  had,  probably,  a  strong  effect  in 
preventing  any  interference  with  them  in  this  way;  and,  indeed, 
unless  the  surgeon  can  make  sure  of  the  limits  of  the  disease,  he 
will  seldom  be  justified  in  adopting  such  a  course ;  for  although  an 
energetic  practitioner  may  arrest  the  bleeding,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate and  certain  result  of  cutting  into  such  tumours,  and  dividing 
so  many  enlarged  vessels  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  lost  than  prudence  would  deem  right  I  have 
seen  a  free  incision  made  into  a  large  tumour  of  this  kind  on  the 
forehead ;  and  althpugh  the  bleeding  was  copious  for  an  instant,  the 
surgeon  was  so  well  prepared  with  proper  pads  and  bandages,  that 
comparatively  little  blood  was  lost    Here  the  operator  had  pre- 
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viously  assnred  himself  that  the  bone  was  sound  behind ;  and  as 
the  head  was  fully  developed  and  the  patient  far  beyond  infant 
years,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  sufficient  pressure. 

If  the  Umits  of  the  disease  are  well  denned,  there  need  be  little 
dread  of  bleeding,  for  incisions  in  the  healthy  parts  around  will  not 
give  rise  to  greater  trouble  than  under  other  circumstances.  The 
principal  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  conse- 
quent scar ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  few  instances  in  which  it  is 
admissible. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  bleeding,  it  has  often  been  the  custom  to 
encircle  these  tumours  with  a  stout  thread,  which  is  drawn  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  cause  strangulation  and  sloughing.  The  usual  prac- 
tice has  been  to  push  a  needle  through  the  centre  of  the  disease, 
and  thus  convey  a  double  ligature  across,  one  being  tied  around  the 
root  of  one  half  of  the  tumour,  the  other  round  the  opposite  half, 
both  including  skin  as  well  as  disease.  This  mode  is  very  efficient, 
but  painful,  and  Uable  to  objection  from  the  size  of  the  scar,  which 
must  be  the  result ;  besides,  if  the  ba^e  of  the  tumour  is  broad,  com- 
plete strangulation  may  not  be  effected  at  once,  and  new  threads 
must  be  introduced. 

[With  us,  two  needles  are  often  passed  transversely  beneath  the 
base  of  the  tumour,  taking  care  that  they  enter  and  pass  out  at  a 
little  distance  bevond  the  diseased  structure,  after  which,  a  ligature 
is  drawn  around  its  base  sufficiently  tight  to  strangulate  it  This 
mode  of  procedure  is  well  adapted  for  the  removal  of  all  tumours 
of  this  kind,  of  moderate  size ;  the  operation  being  safe  and  quickly 
performed,  and  the  pain  caused  by  it  but  of  short  duration.  The 
double  ligature  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  may  be 
followed  by  some  hemorrhage  after  the  tightening  of  it,  from  the 
separation  of  the  surfaces  through  which  the  needle  is  passed, 
besides  which,  the  situation  or  shape  of  the  aneurism  may  be  such 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  fasten  the  ligature  on  either  side 
around  its  base  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  affection.  A  single 
needle  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  tumour  is  also  generally 
insufficient  to  procure  the  enclosure  of  all  the  diseased  part  within 
the  loop  of  the  ligature. — ^N.] 

A  method  by  incision  of  tne  skin  and  the  ligature  has  been  most 
successfully  resorted  to  bv  Mr.  Listen.  9y  convenient  incisions 
the  skin  has  been  elevated  from  the  circumference  of  the  tumour ; 
needles  and  threads  have  then  been  introduced,  and  the  diseased 
mass  has  been  treated  in  the  manner  above  described.  This  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  preserving  a  larger  portion  of  skin,  and  also 
of  allowing  the  noose  to  be  drawn  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
disease,  which  is^  thus  effectually  compressed  at  once.  The  sur- 
geon's judgment  must  indicate  me  proper  incisions  and  flaps  to  be 
made  on  such  occasions.  If  the  tumour  is  prominent,  and  the 
disease  involves  part  of  the  skin,  the  knife  should  be  so  carried  as 
not  to  interfere  with  it ;  but  generally  towards  the  circumference 
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of  such  growths  it  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  can  be  raised  without 
much  danger  of  cutting  into  the  mass.  The  needles  used  in  such 
operations  may  be  similar  to  those  represented  at  p.  40,  or  to  that 
seen  at  p.  41  >  which,  being  set  in  a  handle,  enables  the  surgeon  to 
use  it  with  greater  force  and  precision.  Common  Ugature  thread 
is  not  strong  enough  to  permit  a  sufficiently  firm  noose  being 
drawn,  and  small  whip-cord  will  be  found  more  advantageous. 
Instead  of  one  needle  only  bein^  used  to  carry  across  a  double 
ligature,  another,  armed  in  a  similar  manner,  may  be  run  at  right 
angles  with  the  first ;  and  thus,  by  four  threads  being  present,  more 
complete  strangulation  may  be  effected.  Such  a  method  I  have 
often  resorted  to  in  removing  hemorrhoidal  tumours  with  ligatures. 
Of  all  these  difierent  methods  I  give  the  preference  to  the  latter 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the 
tumour  at  once.  Instances  occasionally  occur,  however,  where 
even  this  method  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  propriety.  Some 
years  ago  I  treated  a  case  of  this  disease  in  a  lad  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  tumour  was  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh, 
midway  between  the  trochanter  and  the  external  condyle ;  it  was 
but  slightly  prominent ;  and  although  its  diameter  in  all  directions 
seemed  three  or  four  inches  at  least,  its  exact  limits  could  not  be 
made  out  On  all  sides  large  pulsating  vessels  could  be  felt  passing 
into  it,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  afiecticm  was 
deeper  than  the  aponeurosis.  It  had  been  present  from  infancy,  but 
had  only  lately  come  near  to  the  surface,  where  several  small  ulcers 
had  formed,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  copiously  on  any  unusual 
effort  being  made.  Being  unable  to  commence  any  active  occupa- 
tion, the  patient  was  willing  to  submit  to  whatever  plan  of  treat- 
ment mignt  be  advised.  Excision  seemed  out  of  the  question,  inci- 
sion equally  so ;  and  the  breadth,  flatness,  and  supposed  depth  of 
the  affected  mass,  precluded  any  attempt  to  cause  the  part  to  slough 
away  with  Ugatures.  The  parts  were  not  favourable  for  pressure, 
and  vaccination  or  caustics  seemed  insufficient  for  the  bulk  of  the 
disease.  I  used  a  variety  of  needles  in  the  manner  ahready  described, 
and  with  some  good  effect.  Still,  however,  the  formidable  part  of 
the  disease  remained.  I  then  passed  several  large  cords,  as  setons, 
and  these,  too,  had  a  favourable  influence,  but  the  affection  wsis  far 
from  being  cured.  Ultimately  finding  that  these  measures  excited 
far  less  inflammatory  action  than  might  have  been  expected,  I 
introduced,  by  means  of  long  slender  needles,  a  variety  of  single 
threads  in  all  directions.  More  severe  action  than  ever  ensued, 
and  when  the  swelling  thus  produced  had  subsided,  the  tumour  was 
smaller,  and  firmer  than  it  had  ever  been ;  there  was  less  distinct 
pulsation  in  it,  and  a  thriU,  which  was  perceptible  previously,  could 
not  now  be  detected.  When  the  various  apertures  on  the  surface 
had  firmly  cicatrized,  I  allowed  the  boy  to  move  about  as  he  thought 
proper ;  and  after  watching  him  for  more  than  a  year,  I  could  per- 
ceive no  indication  of  the  disease  being  likely  to  trouble  him  further. 
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Several  small  vascular  points  were  still  visible  on  the  surface,  but 
these  caused  no  uneasiness;  and,  I  believe,  had  the  patient  been 
anxious,  might  have  been  advantageously  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. As  it  was,  the  lad,  from  having  been  unable  to  walk  without 
dread  and  danger  of  bleeding,  now  considered  himself  equal  to  any 
fatigue,  and  called  to  show  himself,  previous  to  entering  on  the 
active  duties  of  a  sailor. 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  texture,  more  especially  about  the  head  and 
neck ;  but  it  may  be  seen  in  any  region,  deep-seated  or  superficial, 
affecting  only  a  portion  of  a  limb  or  the  whole  textures.  A  finger 
or  toe  may  be  th^  seat  of  the  disease,  or  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
leg  may  lie  afiectecL 

Of  late  years  a  disease  named  Aneurism  of  Bone  has  been  a  good 
deal  spoken  of;  and  my  friend  Dr.  Handyside,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
written  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject  I  have  often  bought 
that  it  is  no  other  than  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  modified  in 
some  of  its  symptoms  and  its  condition  by  the  peculiar  texture  in 
which  it  is  situated.  It  has  hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  in  the 
cancellated  texture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia ;  and  as  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  few  of  the  local  measures  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
pages  could  be  of  any  service  in  such  a  situation,  unless  ligature  of 
the  femoral  arteiy  cnecked  the  disease,  amputation  would  be  the 
only  resource.  If  the  surgeon  thought  of  scooping  out  the  disease, 
as  he  would  a  caries,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described  with 
reference  to  the  last-named  condition  in  the  tibia,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  both  he  and  the  patient  should  be  prepared  for  the 
necessity,  which  might  immediately  ensue,  of  amputating  the  limb 
above  the  knee.  The  disease  has  been  found  to  extend  so  deep  in 
the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  also  to  cause  such  expansion  and 
swelling,  as  to  be  far  beyond  reach  from  such  local  measures. 
Ligature  of  the  femoral  has  been  known  to  be  successful ;  and 
judging  from  the  favourable  issue  of  deligation  of  the  carotid  for 
similar  tumours  (as  I  suppose  them)  on  the  head,  by  Travers,  Dal- 
nrmple,  and  many  subsequent  operators,  out  of  whom  I  may  single 
Dr.  Mussey,  of  America,  and  Professor  Kuhl,  of  Leipzig,  who  have 
even  tied  both  carotids  for  such  a  disease  on  the  scalp,  I  imagine 
that  it  would  be  the  most  judicious  practice  to  try  such  a  method, 
before  resorting  to  others,  which  more  immediately  implicate  the 
safety  of  the  lunb.  A  most  interesting  case,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  femur,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  is  related  by  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
of  Burnley,  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  dd  June,  1842.  The  femoral 
artery  was  tied,  and  apparently  with  good  effect,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, the  patient  died  from  an  attack  of  purpura  before  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  operation  could  be  considered  as  fairly  tested. 

[in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  February, 
1840, 1  reported  a  well-marked  case  of  aneurism  of  bone,  seated  m 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  in  which  the  disease  was  apparently 
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cured  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery ;  but  thirteen  months  after, 
the  patient  returned  with  a  tumour  of  greatly  increased  size  in  the 
same  situation,  and  underwent  the  operation  of  amputation.  Du- 
uytren  has  related  instances  where  a  like  practice  was  followed 
y  a  similar  result.  That  ligature  of  the  principal  artery  exercises 
considerable  influence  in  diminishing  the  rapid  growth  of  these  aneu- 
rismal  tumours  of  bones,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  even  should  the 
aneurismal  character  of  the  disease  be  wholly  removed  by  this 
means,  the  absorption  and  degeneration  of  structure  in  the  bone 
affected  will  in  most  cases  be  found  so  great,  as  to  preclude  all  hope 
of  a  permanent  cure  by  this  measiu'e.  In  the  cases  cited  in  the 
text,  where  deligation  of  the  carotid  was  successfully  done  by  Tra- 
vers,  Dalrymple,  Mussey,  and  Kuhl,  the  tumours  were  all  developed 
in  the  soft  parts.— N.] 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TUXOUSS. 

The  term  Tumour  is. in  general  use  amongst  surgeons,  to  indi- 
cate swelling  on  any  part  of  the  body,  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances :  thus,  a  swelling  in  the  scrotum,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  arise,  whether  from  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  hydrocele,  or 
hernia,  is  usually  called  by  the  name  of  tumour :  effusion  into  the 
synovial  capsule  of  the  knee-joint  is  often  thus  designated,  too,  as 
well  as  the  different  forms  of  white-swelling.  Emarged  tonsils, 
enlarged  thyroid  gland,  enlarged  prostate,  local  enlargement  of 
veins  (varices),  are  also  spoken  of  under  this  general  title.  Strictly, 
the  term  is  applied  to  instances  of  adventitious  formations  of  a  pro- 
minently local  character,  which  may  or  may  not  resemble  the 
natural  textures  of  the  part  or  of  the  body.  For  example,  if  a 
person  grows  very  fat,  although  the  whole  body  is  thus  augmented 
in  size,  we  do  not  apply  the  term  tumour ;  but  if  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary secretion  of  this  fluid  in  a  particular  region  of  the  bodv, 
constituting  a  distinct  swelling,  separated  from  the  surrounding  fat 
and  cellular  texture  by  a  distinct  capsule  of  the  latter  tissue,  we 
apply  the  term  tumour, — fatty  or  adipose  tumour,  in  consequence 
of  its  resemblance  to  common  fat.  Again,  in  the  same  tissue,  a 
growth  may  form,  which  has  no  resemblance  either  to  it  or  to  any 
other  healthy  texture,  whilst  in  other  instances  there  may  be  a 
degree  of  resemblance  to  some  normal  tissue,  as  in  the  medullary 
tumour,  which,  however,  may  be  met  with  in  muscle,  bone,  or  any 
other  texture. 

However  laudable  it  may  be  to  endeavour  to  give  precision  to 
the  word  tumour,  I  doubt  if  surgeons  will  ever  give  up  the  terms  of 
tumour  of  hernia,  tumour  of  hydrocele,  tumour  of  hydrocephalus, 
tumour  of  abscess,  and  such  like.  Dr.  Warren,  one  of  the  latest 
authorities  on  the  subject,  has  been  content  to  leave  the  term  as  he 
found  it ;  and,  indeed,  except  among  excessive  sticklers  for  remark- 
able precision  of  language, — who  are  not  on  that  account,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  the  most  precise  or  intelligent  practitioners, 
— ^I  have  never  seen  any  difficulties  as  to  what  condition  the  name 
of  tumour  was  or  was  not  applicable. 

Tumours  vary  in  size,  shape,  position,  and  organization,  to  an 
endless  extent  The  size  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  appre- 
ciable,  or  so  large  as  to  equal  the  aggregate  of  one  half  of  the  iKxiy 
or  more.    The  shape  is  exceedingly  variable, — round,  flat»  oblong, 
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pyriform,  and  so  forth :  they  may  occupy  any  part  or  texture,  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  deep-seated ;  and  their  organization  and 
physical  appearances  are  such,  that  even  the  most  experienced 
pathologist  Irequendy  meets  with  examples  which  he  may  not  have 
observed  before. 

Sometimes  tumours  are  of  a  solid  fleshy  character  throughout, 
such  as  were  described  by  Mr.  Abernethy  under  the  tide  sarcoma- 
tous ;  at  other  times  they  consist  of  a  bag  or  cyst,  which  contains 
fluid, — the  encysted  species  of  the  same  author :  occasionally  there 
is  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  two,  for  there  may  be  one  cyst  or 
more,  in  a  tumour  whose  general  character  is  sarcomatous,  and  in 
another  case  a  cyst  may  ultimately  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
more  solid  growth.  Indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Baron,  and  also  cer- 
tain modern  doctrines  founded  on  microscopic  researches,  there 
are  grounds  for  supposing,  that  even  the  most  solid  tumoul^  are 
originally  formed  of  cysts, — hydatids, — cytoblasts,  as  they  have 
recently  been  named. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  arrangement  of  tumours  into  those 
which  are  malignant,  and  those  which  are  not  so— benign,  as  they 
are  called — is  perhaps  the  most  useful.  I  here  use  the  term  malig- 
nant, as  it  is  generally  applied  to  such  diseases  as  scirthus,  medm* 
lary  sarcoma,  and  melanosis.  These  are  maladies  which,  if  not 
interfered  with  by  the  surgeon,  are  certain  to  get  worse, — to  con- 
taminate the  system,  (if,  indeed,  they  are  not  ahready  local  eflfects 
of  constitutional  disease,)  and  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  death.  The 
non-malignant,  or  benign  tumour,  is  exemplified  in  what  Abernethy 
called  the  simple  sarcoma,  or  the  adipose  sarcoma,  fhe  cystic  sar- 
coma, and  the  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle,  described  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wood:  the  different  forms  of  encysted  tumour  also  come 
under  this  title,  whether  the  cyst  contains  a  thin  fluid  like  serum,  or 
a  thick  curdy  material,  whether  it  be  wen,  ganglion,  meliceris, 
atheroma,  or  steatoma. 

The  opinion  that  such  a  disease  as  scirrhus  is  entirely  of  a  local 
character  in  its  early  stages,  seems  to  gain  additional  advocates  in 
the  present  day.  Dr.  William  Budd,  of  Bristol,  has  ably  endea- 
voured to  prove  this  in  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Lancet  for 
May  1842.  Surgeons  (even  some  of  those  inclined  to  deem  it 
hereditary,  and  merefore  constitutional)  may  be  said  always  to 
have  acted  on  such  an  opinion,  and,  as  soon  as  the  real  character 
of  the  disease  has  been  recognised,  have  resorted  to  an  operation 
for  its  removal,  under  the  impression,  that  if  in  reality  local  and 
excised  at  an  early  period,  there  is  less  chance  of  the  system  being 
contaminated,  or  in  other  words,  a  similar  disease  showing  itself  in 
another  and  probably  a  distant  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  often  an  important  and  aifllicult  question  to  determine  when 
tumours  are  malignant  or  the  reverse ;  and  the  most  experienced 
cannot  always  do  so  on  the  living  subject    When  the  tumour  is 
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removed  there  is  less  difficulty^  for  there  are  few  who  cannot 
recognise  the  diflferences  between  the  two  kinds.  The  scirrhous, 
medullary,  and  melanotic  growths  can  be  detected  at  a  glance :  the 
fsLtty  and  encysted  as  readily,  and  the  distinctions  between  them 
and  those  first  named  can,  with  equal  facility,  be  made  out  There 
are  certain  tumours,  however,  especially  some  of  those  in  the  bones, 
whose  particular  characters  as  to  malignancy,  or  otherwise,  cannot 
so  easily  be  appreciated,  even  when  removed  from  the  body,  and 
often  in  such  cases  the  most  accomplished  pathologist  must  be  con- 
tent to  watch  the  issue.  If  there  is  no  return  of  the  growth,  he 
concludes  that  in  all  probabiUty  the  disease  has  not  been  malignant, 
and  vice  versd. 

The  symptoms  do  not  always  indicate  the  characters  now  under 
consideration.  For  instance,  pain  is  not  a  test  of  malignancy ;  for 
the  most  painful  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  painful  suocutaneous  tuber- 
cle, which,  however,  is  not  malignant ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
medullary  sarcoma,  one  of  the  most  malignant  of  all  growths,  is 
not  characterized  by  remarkable  pain.  The  peculiar  prickling  lan- 
cinating pain  of  scirrhus  is  often  a  good  test  of  the  disease ;  but 
frequently  such  tumours  are  met  with,  in  which  this  symptom  is  by 
no  means  conspicuous.  Rapid  growth  is  probably  a  more  certain  test 
of  malignancy ;  but  many  exceptions  to  this  may  be  met  with  also, 
I  am  most  mclined  to  take  as  good  criteria,  the  apparent  effect 
which  tumours  have  upon  the  constitution,  and  the  extent  of  their 
connexions  with  the  neighbouring  parts.  If  a  patient,  after  a  growth 
has  existed  for  some  time,  gradually  loses  flesh,  becomes  pale  and 
languid,  has  constant  uneasiness  (if  not  pain)  in  and  around  the 
part,  I  consider  these  good  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the  affection 
IS  malignant ;  and  if,  in  addition,  the  local  disease  has  no  distinct 
limits,  (in  other  words,  if  the  exact  line  of  sepai'ation  between  the 
sound  and  affected  parts  cannot  be  made  out,)  if  the  tumour  be  in 
a  manner  fixed,  if  the  skin  over  it  does  not  appear  healthy,  how- 
ever inuch  it  may  be  stretched,  and  does  not  glide  over  the  swell- 
ing, and  if  the  latter  does  not  move  readily  on  the  subjacent  parts, 
— if,  added  to  these,  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  thickness  of  a 
limb,  or  wherever  the  disease  may  be,  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
involved,  there  need  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  malignant. 
Some  objections  to  these  general  characters  will  at  once  be  per- 
ceived,— as,  for  example,  a  tumour  of  bone  cannot  be  moved  like 
one  of  the  soft  parts ;  and,  in  certain  instances,  there  are  additional 
characters  which  indicate  peculiar  diseases,  as  the  ulceration,  in 
the  latter  stages  of  scirrhus,  or  the  bleeding  growth  in  fungus  hae- 
matodes. 

My  own  experience  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  every  unpre- 
judiced observer,  that  when  malignant  growths  are  removed  with 
the  knife  their  return  is  but  too  likely;  nevertheless,  as  excision 
gives  the  only  chance  of  security — ^a  point  on  which  most  parties 
seem  to  agree — an  operation  should  always  be  resorted  to,  provided 
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the  knife  can  be  carried  beyond  the  sup^sed  limits  of  the  disease ; 
and,  moreover,  I  deem  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  practitioner,  to 
urge  the  patient  to  submit  to  such  a  proceeding.  Many  imagine 
that  one  time  will  be  as  good  as  another  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
most  will  be  pleased  to  put  off  the  evil  day ;  but  if  our  professional 
education  does  not  tell  us  how  to  cure  such  diseases  by  less  harsh 
measures,  it  enables  us,  at  all  events,  to  foresee  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, and  to  warn  the  patient  of  it  at  an  early  period. 

When  the  growth  is  supposed  to  be  non-malignant,  there  is  less 
imperative  necessity  for  interference.  Thus  in  a  fatty  tumour,  or 
one  of  an  encysted  character,  the  decision  may  be  almost  allowed 
to  rest  with  the  patient  The  latter  form  is  frequently  met  with  on 
the  scalp,  and  the  fatty  often  acquires  an  immense  size,  so  as  to 
produce  marked  disfiguration,  and  perhaps  inconvenience,  both 
from  its  bulk  and  weight.  If,  however,  the  patient  is  willing  to  put 
up  with  such  conditions,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  surgeon  to  press 
an  operation,  as  it  would  be  in  an  instance  of  malignant  affection- 

In  all  instances  of  a  doubtful  nature,  if  the  circumstances  are 
otherwise  favourable,  I  believe  that  the  surgeon  best  does  his  duty 
who  recommends  an  operation.  In  inculcating  this  practice,  I  by 
no  means  wish  it  understood,  that  the  knife  is  to  be  tne  immediate 
expedient ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  early  stages  of  tumours,  when- 
ever such  measures  can  be  resorted  to  as  may  be  supposed  to  cause 
absorption,  they  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  but  when  such  plans  fail, 
as  they  will  almost  invariably  do,  and  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  further  continuance  of  the  disease  will  be  detrimental  to 
health,  I  deem  the  practitioner  highly  culpable  who  still  tampers 
with  it,  and  persists  in  placing  faith  in  either  local  applications  or 
constitutional  remedies. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  vessels  in  a  part  where  tumour  first 
begins  are  preternaturally  excited,  it  is  customary  to  apply  leeches 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  counter-irritation  is  afterwards  resorted  to, 
on  similar  views  to  those  which  lead  to  the  employment  of  such  a 
remedy  in  deep-seated  inflammation.  The  plan  of  tying  one  or 
more  of  the  enlarged  arteries  leading  to  the  disease,  as  in  the  case 
of  bronchocele,  and  thereby  directly  cutting  off  some  of  its  chan- 
nels of  supply,  has  also  been  put  into  execution,  probably  on  similar 
principles. 

The  various  local  means  which  have  been  used  on  these  occa- 
sions are  much  the  same  as  those  already  referred  to  in  describing 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  some  of  its  consequences,  and 
I  need  not  therefore  enumerate  them  again.  Iodine  is  the  remedy 
in  which  most  faith  has  been  placed  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  so, 
that  I  have  never  in  one  single  instance  seen  an  organized  adventi- 
tious growth  removed  by  it.  I  have  already  stated  my  conviction, 
that  large  swellings  of  serum,  l3mfiph,  blood,  and  pus,  may  gradually 
disappear, — be  absorbed,  as  we  say  in  common  language, — and 
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I  firmly  believe  that  on  many  occasions  iodine,  used  internally,  but 
particularly  externally,  produces  more  decided  effects  in  some  of 
these  instances,  than  any  other  means  we  know  of.  Hydrocele, 
hydrophthalmia,  effusions  into  joints,  cysts  (though  rarely),  enlarge- 
ments of  glands,  such  as  the  lymphatic  or  the  thyroid,  even  gelati- 
nous alterations  of  synovial  membranes,  will  all  disappear  under 
the  use  of  iodine ;  but  I  think  I  may  challenge  any  one  to  produce 
a  single  case  where  an  exostosis,  a  scirrhus,  a  medullary  sarcoma, 
or  a  fatty  tumour,  has  been  removed  by  its  influence.  I  am  myself 
a  great  admirer  of  iodine  in  its  different  forms,  and  I  often  wonder 
whether  the  remedy  has  not  suffered  in  character  from  the  over- 
weening confidence  of  some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  its  sup- 
posed extraordinary  powers;  and  in  numerous  instances  where 
improvement  has  taken  place  during  its  use,  I  fear,  that  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  so-called  specifics,  there  has  been  too  little  note 
taken  of  those  changes,  both  local  and  constitutional,  which  are  the 
results  of  time  and  other  circumstances. 

Operations  for  the  removal  of  tumours  may  be  amongst  the  most 
simple  in  surgery,  or  amongst  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
which  the  surgeon  is  ever  called  on  to  perform.  The  smallest 
possible  amount  of  skill  or  manual  dexterity  may  sufiice  in  one 
mstance,  whilst  in  another,  anatomical  knowledge,  facility  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  judgment  to  plan,  and  courage  to  execute,  all 
the  steps  of  the  operation,  are  indispensably  necessary. 

Encysted  tumours  may  be  operated  on  in  a  variety  of  modes. 
If  of  that  kind  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  ganglion  (most 
frequently  seen  about  the  wrist  and  ankle),  and  if  me  cyst  is  not 
dense  and  strong,  a  little  pressure  with  the  fingers,  a  smart  blow 
with  the  knuckle,  or  with  a  book  or  other  solid  substance,  will  cause 
it  to  burst ;  the  fluid  will  be  extravasated  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
texture,  and  then  absorbed;  some  inflammation  will  be  excited, 
partly  by  the  injury  of  the  cyst,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  extra- 
vasation ;  adhesion  and  obliteration  of  the  sac  will  occur,  and  so 
the  disease  will  be  got  rid  of,  and  in  the  course  of  time  no  vestige 
of  the  sac  will  remain.  Sometimes  the  sac  cannot  be  burst,  and 
then  a  needle  may  be  pushed  into  it  at  one  or  more  points,  or  a  sub- 
cutaneous incision  may  be  made  to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  into 
the  surroun^ding  texture.  In  either  of  these  modes  it  may  be  well 
to  scratch  the  interior  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  induce  inflammation ; 
and  whether  these  plans  are  followed,  or  the  tumour  is  burst,  a  pad 
and  bandage  should  be  applied  to  keep  the  surfaces  of  the  cyst  in 
apposition.  I  have  occasionally,  in  large  collections  of  fluid  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  about  the  wrist,  successfully  introduced  a 
single  thread,  much  in  the  manner  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  aneurism  by  anastomosis.  Sometimes  tincture  of  iodine  has  been 
thrown  into  these  cysts,  and  numerous  oth^r  methods  have  been 
followed,  all  of  them  with  the  view  of  exciting  inflammation  within. 
These  cysts  often  require  to  be  freely  laid  open  with  the  knife,  and 
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treated  as  we  would  an  abscess,  after  incision :  the  house-maid's 
knee  and  miner^s  elbow,  which,  in  their  inflamed  state  are  in  some 
measure  like  the  cases  under  consideration,  may  be  treated  as  above 
recommended ;  but  the  sac,  especially  over  the  patella,  is  often  so 
thick,  that  it  is  better  to  dissect  it  away  entirely ;  indeed,  in  most 
instances,  with  the  sac  in  this  condition,  it  is  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. In  cutting  out  such  tumours,  the  sac  may  either  be  laid 
open,  and  then  partly  torn  and  partly  cut  away  with  the  knife  or 
scissors,  or  it  may  he  removed  entire.  One  or  other  of  the  latter 
modes  is  required  for  the  treatment  of  wens,  for  which  excision  is 
deemed  necessary ;  and  in  all  such  instances  when  the  contents  of 
the  sac  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  that  absorption  will  not  likely 
occur,  it  is  best  at  once  to  make  use  of  the  knife.  When  encysted 
tumours  are  of  considerable  size,  it  may  be  proper  to  remove  an 
elliptical  portion  of  skin,  and  whenever  an  operation  is  undertaken, 
the  whole  of  the  sac  should  be  carefully  removed,  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  with  propriety.  When  the  cyst  seems  looselv  attached  to  the 
neighbouring  textures,  I  believe  that  it  will  generally  be  best  to  open 
it,  turn  out  the  contents,  and  then  with  well-pointed  forceps  (see  p.  23) 
to  seize  the  membrane,  and  tear  it  out ;  if,  however,  there  is  much 
dissection  required,  I  imagine  it  is  best  to  keep  it  entire,  and  even 
when  it  is  accidentally  punctured,  I  would  recommend  a  thread  to 
be  cast  round  the  opening  to  prevent  escape  of  the  contents,  which, 
if  not  confined  in  this  way,  might  prove  more  troublesome  than 
blood,  bv  obscuring  the  course  of  the  knife. 

For  the  excision  of  solid  tumours,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided 
by  their  shape,  size,  situation,  and  connexion,  m  forming  his  plans. 
Rules  will  be  afterwards  given  as  applicable  to  special  cases,  and 
at  present  I  may  refer  to  the  description  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
removal  of  the  mamma,  as  containing  a  variety  of  instructions 
which  may  serve  for  operations  on  tumours  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  In  general  it  is  necessary  to  cut  all  the  connexions ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  kinds  of  cysts  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  example  of  the  adipose  tumour,  both  of  which  may  be  torn  out 
after  the  skin  has  been  divided,  the  knife  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
The  last-named  growth  is  usually  so  loosely  attached,  that  there  is 
seldom  any  trouble  in  separating  it  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  or 
with  the  fingers.  It  should  at  all  times  be  an  object  with  the  sur- 
geon in  such  proceedings,  so  to  plan  his  external  incision  as  to  leave 
me  smallest  possible  amount  of  scar  afterwards,  and,  in  cutting  the 
deeper  parts,  to  avoid  important  organs  as  much  as  circumstances 
will  permit  He  should  not,  however,  so  limit  his  incisions  through 
the  skin  as  to  hamper  himself  in  future  stages ;  and  in  removing 
malignant  growths,  Jie  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  better  to 
sacrifice  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  healthy  parts, 
than  to  leave  the  slightest  vestige  of  disease  in  me  wound, — ^the 
operation  here  being  done  to  save  life. 

The  method  of  removing  tumours  by  ligatures,  caustics,  or  cau- 
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tery,  is,  in  general,  very  objectionable.  In  some  instances  of  malig- 
nant nature,  or  where  it  is  deemed  unsafe  to  carry  the  knife  beyond 
certain  limits,  such  measures  are  occasionally  resorted  to ;  but  the 
practice  cannot  be  recommended  excepting  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. A  strong  escharotic,  such  as  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
usually,  I  believe,  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  some  nostrums 
which  are  said  to  cure  cancer  and  other  "  incurable"  diseases :  the 
materia],  (generally  in  the  form  of  a  paste,)  converts  the  tumour, 
or  diseased  surface,  into  a  slough,  and  sometimes  the  malady  is 
thus  rooted  out,  by  a  hap-hazard  proceeding,  to  which  no  rational 
medical  man  would  consider  himself  justifi^  in  submitting  his  pa- 
tient I  have  known  more  than  a  singb  example  of  this  kind, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  integuments  of  one  side  of  the  chest 
has  been  destroyed  in  this  way : — cancer,  mamma,  and  all,  have 
dropped  off  as  a  slough,  and  tne  large  sore  has  ultimately  healed. 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that  death  has  often  been  the  result  of 
such  empirical  practice,  and  I  doubt  if  any  surgeon  would  dare  to 
treat  an  extensive  disease  in  this  manner.  One  case  I  deem  worthy 
of  notice  here :  a  man  had  a  tumour  of  malignant  aspect  in  ins 
cheek ;  an  eminent  and  highly  qualified  surgeon  removed  it  with 
the  knife;  the  disease  returned, — was  again  operated  on  by  the 
same  hand,  and  once  more  appeared ;  the  patient,  unwilling  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  another  cutting  operation,  allowed  an  escharotic  to 
be  applied  by  a  non-professional  party,  which  effected  a  complete 
cure.  I  befieve  that  in  this  instance  the  operator  had  been  too 
sparing  in  his  incisions.  I  once  operated  in  a  similar  example  for 
the  third  time,  and  succeeded  in  completely  removing  the  affection. 
Sloughing  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously,  and  performs  a  cure 
where  the  surgeon's  calm  judgment  has  been  against  interference : 
I  know  of  two  instances  of  supposed  malignant  disease  in  the  upper 
jaw,  where  the  whole  parts  have  sloughed  spontaneously,  and  per- 
fect cures  have  followed 
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It  will  be  afterwards  found,  that,  in  describinff  the  mode  of  am- 
putating in  different  parts  of  the  extremities,  I  nave  almost  inva- 
riably recommended  tne  flap  operation,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  by 
E reserving  the  principal  part  of  the  future  covering  of  the  exposed 
one  or  l^nes,  from  one  or  two  sides  of  the  limb,  by  the  single  flap 
or  the  double,  according  to  circugistances.  Since  1679,  when 
Lowdham  first  proposed  this  operation,  there  has  been  great  con- 
troversy as  to  its  merits,  and  those  of  the  mode  by  circular  inci- 
sions. Previous  to  the  last  twenty  years,  although  the  operation 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  British  in  its  origin,  the  circular  method 
seems,  with  few  exceptions,  to  have  been  universally  followed  by 
surgeons  of  this  country.  Of  late,  the  proceeding  by  flaps  has 
again  been  introduced,  more  especially  among  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  Edinburgh  within  the  abovenamfed  period.  The 
influence  and  example  of  Messrs.  Liston,  Lizars,  and  Syme,  must 
have  induced  thousands  to  follow  this  plan.  Sir  George  Ballingall 
also,  if  I  remember  aright,  invariably  performed  the  flap  operation 
during  the  time  he  ofliciated  as  acting  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, although  it  appears,  from  his  valuable  work  on  Military 
Surgery,  that  he  does  not  assent  to  all  the  advantages  that  have 
been  claimed  for  this  mode,  nor  acquiesce  in  the  abuse  which  has 
been  heaped  on  the  circular  incisions.  His  successors  followed  in 
the  same  course,  and,  like  other  pupils  of  the  school,  I  myself  imi- 
tated the  practice  of  my  seniors,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
amputations  which  I  performed  in  Edinburgh.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating,  that  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  circular 
operation  was  never  performed  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  until  it 
was  again  done  by  myself,  during  the  latter  part  of  my  service  in 
that  institution.  I  find,  irom  the  statistical  tables  of  the  establish- 
ment, drawn  up  by  my  respected  friend.  Professor  Reid,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  that  in  two  years  (from  July  1839  to  July  1841)  sixty- 
nine  amputations  on  the  extremities  were  performed,  and  it  will 
therefore  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred similar  operations  were  performed  in  the  above  twelve  years. 
When  the  operations  in  private,  during  the  same  period,  by  the  flap 
method  also,  are  added  to  this  number,  it  may  readily  be  perceived 
how  widely  the  example  must  have  spread.  Having,  with  few 
exceptions,  witnessed  all  those  done  in  public,  and  seen  and  been 
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engaged  in  a  reasonable  proportion  of  private  cases,  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  I  should,  in  my  own  practice, 
follow  the  flap  incision ;  more  especially  when  I  contrasted  those 
done  by  the  abovenamed  gentlemen  and  others  of  less  note,  with 
the  occasional  circular  operations  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  wit- 
nessed elsewhere,  and  when,  in  addition,  I  compared  the  stumps 
made  by  the  two  methods,  and  consequently  by  different  practi- 
tioners. 

I  feel  that  my  personal  experience  with  the  circular  operation 
has  not  been  such  as  to  entitle  me  to  give  an  impartial  opinion 
regarding  the  two  modes.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  so  far  as 
results  are  concerned,  I  place  far  less  importance  on  some  of  the 
distinctions  between  these  operations,  than  has  been  done  by  cer- 
tain authorities  on  the  subject. 

If  rapidity  of  execution  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  superiority, 
then  I  ima^ne  that  the  flap  operation  must  be  allowed  the  prefer- 
ence ;  but  m  the  hands  of  a  good  surgeon,  the  difierence  of  time 
required  for  the  efl[icient  performance  of  either,  seems  to  me  of  so 
little  consequence,  that  such  a  calculation  should  not  be  taken  into 
account  I  onjce  heard  a  surgeon  of  very  considerable  experience 
argue,  that  if  the  cutting  part  of  an  amputation  were  well  done  in 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  performance  was  as  creditable  to  the 
operator  as  if  it  were  done  in  one,  three,  or  five ;  but  I  think  there 
must  be  few  who  will  entertain  such  a  doctrine :  had  he  pleaded 
for  a  few  seconds,  or  minutes  at  most,  no  one  could  have  deemed 
him  unreasonable.  It  has  been  stated  by  Roux,  in  the  account  of 
his  journey  to  London  in  1614,  that  he  witnessed,  in  one  of  the 
London  hospitals,  a  circular  amputation,  in  which  "  nearly  twenty 
minutes  had  been  employed  in  only  the  separation  of  the  limb  f  I 
feel  assured  that  he  could  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  during  his 
brief  visit  in  1841.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  discussing  the  question  of  rapidity  in  the  two 
operations,  for  I  imagine  that  the  same  individual  who  thus  inge- 
niously expended  "  nearly  twenty  minutes"  in  using  the  knife  and 
saw,  would  also  contrive,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  occupy  a  simi- 
lar period  in  performing  the  flap  operation.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  same  band  which  rapidly  and  safely  completes  the  flap  incision 
would,  with  almost  equal  facility,  if  equally  well  trained,  accom- 

Elish  the  circular.  On  this  point,  I  can  spc^  from  my  own  very 
mited  trial  of  the  circular,  which  I  have  accomplished,  in  the 
manner  described  below,  in  nearly  the  same  space  of  time  that  I 
should  have  taken  for  the  flap  operation  in  the  same  limbs,  although, 
from  the  want  of  a  like  amount  of  practice  as  with  the  flap,  I  have 
felt  more  awkward  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  design,  and  per- 
haps, also,  from  certain  circumstances  to  be  referred  to  afterwards, 
a  little  more  difliculty..  A  surgeon  of  the  present  day  who  takes 
more  than  from  thirty  seconds  to  three  minutes  (excepting  under 
peculiar  circumstances)  for  the  performance  of  an  amputation, 
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whether  flap  or  circular,  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  taken  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject  I  would,  thererore,  set  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  time  in  such  an  argument  as  that  to  which  I  now  allude. 

The  comparative  extent  of  cut  surfaces  in  the  respective  opera- 
tions seems  to  me  of  trifling  import ; — a  few  inches  more  or  less, 
provided  always  that  a  good  stump  is  left,  will  never,  in  my  opinion, 
determine  the  issue  of  an  amputation.  The  bleeding  during  such 
a  proceeding  is  greatly,  perhaps  entirely,  under  the  control  of  the 
surgeon.  If  he  cuts  in  parts  where  the  vessels  have  been  long  in  a 
state  of  chronic  enlargement,  he  may  be  certain  that  more  will 
require  ligatures  than  under  other  circumstances ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
also,  if  the  tourniquet  is  not  used,  the  loss  of  blood  must  of  neces- 
sity be  greater,  and  this  will  happen  in  either  mode  of  operation. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  Sir  George  Ballingall,  and  others,  that  the 
vessels  retract  more  completely  in  the  circular  operation ;  yet  in  a 
valuable  essay  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  modes  (vrith 
statistical  tables  strongly  advocating  the  flap,  by  Dr.  Machardy, 
who  witnessed  a  circular  amputation  done  by  myself,)  it  was  stated, 
that  the  blood  dripping  on  the  floor  seemed  like  the  noise  of  rain 
falling  on  a  cupola.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  there  certainly  was 
copious  hemorrhage  and  numerous  ligatures  were  required,  but  in 
reference  to  the  alx)ve  statement  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  only 
instance  (exclusive  of  cases  of  gangrene)  in  which  I  have  seen  a 
single  ligature  alon6  required  in  the  thigh,  was  a  circular  operation. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  the  bleeding  is  more  copious 
in  the  flaps,  it  is  easier  to  get  at  the  deep  part  of  the  wound,  than 
in  the  hollow  cone  of  the  circular  incision.  When  "  nine"  ligatures 
have  already  been  applied  to  the  flaps  of  a  stump,  it  may  be  con-^ 
sidered  a  serious  matter  if  "  eleven"  more  are  required ;  but  I  can- 
not suppose  the  necessity  here  (for  such  a  case  is  referred  to  by 
Sir  George  Ballingall)  was  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  incision : 
had  a  circular  wound  been  made  in  the  same  textures,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  bleeding  would  also  have  been  troublesome,  and 
even  admitting  that  a  few  ligatures  less  might  have  been  required 
than  in  the  other  method,  I  fancy  that  the  result  of  the  operation 
would  not  have  been  influenced  thereby.  Two  or  three  ligatures, 
more  or  less,  can  never  make  any  material  difierence  in  the  results 
of  an  amputation. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  most  controversies  on  this  question,  that 
in  the  circular  operation  the  skin  alone  is  left  to  cover  the  end  of 
the  bone,  whereas  in  the  flap  method  there  is  a  cushion  of  muscular 
fibres  preserved,  which  afterwards  protects  that  part,  and  lessens 
the  chance  of  injury  from  pressure.  The  nature  of  the  covering, 
however,  depends  greatly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  In  the  circular,  if  the  skin  is  freely  dissected  upwards 
before  the  other  soft  parts  are  divided,  the  end  of  the  stump  can  be 
formed  only  by  this  texture ;  but  if  the  incisions  are  so  managed  as 
to  leave  a  sloping  surface  from  the  edge  of  the  divided  bone  to  that 
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of  the  skin,  and  if  a  sufficiency  of  soil  parts  be  left,  the  covering  of 
the  bone  may  thus  be  as  thick  (as  muscular)  as  by  the  flap  opera- 
tion. In  the  leg,  one  side  of  the  stump,  when  formed  by  the  circular 
proceeding,  must  always  be  formed  of  the  skin  only ;  but  in  the« 
thigh,  arm,  and  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  it  is  quite  possible  to 
preserve  the  parts  in  the  manner  above  referred  to.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  muscularity  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  has  been  made 
an  objection  to  the  flap  operation  in  this  situation,  and  that  pains 
have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  greatest  advocates  for  this  opera- 
tion,— those  who  insist  on  the  necessity  for  a  thick  covering, — ^to 
make  the  incisions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  skin  only. 
Mr.  Liston  has  recommended  that  in  this  situation  "  two  semilunar 
flaps  had  better  be  made,  one  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb, 
the  other  from  the  posterior,  the  muscles  being  cut  short  in  the 
ham."  In  very  muscular  subjects  the  large  posterior  flap  which  is 
usually  made  here,  is  almost  certain  to  project  considerably  beyond 
the  skin;  I  have  noticed  a  similar  thing  with  the  deltoid  muscle 
after  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint :  the  occurrence  retards  the 
cure ;  but  in  the  course  of  some  additional  time,  perhaps  a  month 
or  more,  the  stump  diflers  little  from  one  where  no  such  protrusion 
has  ever  happened.  In  either  of  these  cases,  and  whether  the  ope- 
ration has  been  by  flap  or  by  circular  wound,  the  stumps  are  at  last 
so  much  alike  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  is  occasionally 
difficult,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  say  whether  an  amputation  has 
been  by  one  mode  or  the  other :  at  all  events,  when  sucn  distinction 
can  be  drawn  from  the  shape  of  the  cicatrices,  it  is  evident  that  the 
end  of  the  bone  is  covered  by  much  the  same  thickness  of  soft  parts, 
in  one  instance  as  in  the  other.  If  there  has  been  a  full  fleshy 
stump  shortly  after  the  operation,  all  muscular  flbre  has  at  last 
disappeared,  and  the  skin,  with  a  substance  resembling  condensed 
cellular  texture,  alone  covers  the  bone.  This  substance,  undoubt- 
edly, gives  great  protection  to  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  its  presence 
is  absolutely  necessary,  I  should  almost  say,  to  constitute  what  may 
be  deemed  a  good  and  useful  stump :  therefore,  whether  the  circular 
or  flap  incision  is  resorted  to,  I  would  always  endeavour  to  preser^^e 
more  than  the  skin  for  a  covering. 

The  rugged  and  uneven  surfaces  which  are  usually  made  by  the 
circular  incision  form  an  objection  to  this  operation  also,  as  they 
may  possibly  not  come  accurately  into  apposition,  and  thus  union 
by  the  first  intention  may  be  prevented;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to 
calculate  on  the  contraction  of  muscles  in  such  operations,  that 
I  doubt  if  any  accurate  data  can  be  collected  on  these  matters. 
Non-union,  suppuration,  and  granulation  may  happen  from  one 
operation  as  well  as  the  other;  and  whether  union  by  the  first 
intention  has  been  obtained  or  not,  I  believe  that  more  surgeons  of 
experience  will  join  with  me  in  opinion,  that  more  trouble  will  result 
from  some  little  point  of  the  wound  where  union  has  not  occurred, 
than  from  any  want  of  it  resulting  from  the  irregularity  of  surface 
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above  referred  to.  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  h^ve  seen  adhesion 
by  the  first  intention  follow  as  perfectly  after  the  circular  operation 
as  after  the  flap;  and, in  addition,  I  have  seen  as  good  stumps  from 
•  the  one  as  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  that  non-union,  suppuration,  protrusion 
of  bone,  exfoliation,  tumours  on  the  ends  of  nerves,  and  so  forth, 
have  not  followed  the  circular  operation, — all  these  evils  must  be 
admitted ;  but  the  same  results  have  occurred  from  the  method  by 
flap.  It  is,  indeed,  diflicult  to  imagine  why  the  circular  incisions 
should  cause  all  the  above  troublesome  results,  whilst  the  flap  method 
should  avoid  them :  for  my  part,  I  shall  not  feel  convinced  on  the 
subject,  until  I  see  that  such  is  really  the  case, — until  I  see  a  certain 
number  of  amputations  by  these  two  methods,  done  by  the  same 
surgeon,  or  by  two  who  are  equally  competent,  and  find  all  the 
evils  on  one  side,  and  the  advantages  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  such  proof  as  this  is  wanting  for  the  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent dav.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  profession  have  almost  invariably  performed  the 
circular  operation,  and  surely  all  the  stumps  formed  by  these  ^ntle- 
men  were  not  so  bad  as  the  advocates  for  the  flap  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  staling  that,  even  in  the  present 
day,  more  amputations  are  done  by  the  circular  than  by  the  other 
mode ;  and,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  back,  I  imagine  that  not  one 
surgeon  in  fifty  ever  thought  of  performing  any  other  operation 
than  the  circular.  I  know  of  excellent  practitioners  in  large  prac- 
tice, who  have  never  seen  the  flap,  and  can  vouch  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  stumps  made  by  these  gentlemen. 

If  a  circular  operation  is  improperly  performed,  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  evils  may  result ;  but  the  same  may  ensue  from  the  method 
by  flap.  I  do  not  here  speak  from  conjecture,  for  I  have  seen  as 
thorough  protrusion  of  bone  after  a  flap  operation  as  after  a  cir- 
cular. If,  in  the  latter,  the  incisions  are  made  directly  down  to  the 
bone,  no  adequate  provision  being  made  for  covering  its  cut  end, 
or  if  the  operator  has  failed  in  doing  so,  then  there  is  no  calculating 
what  may  follow  :  if,  by  the  other  operation  the  flaps  are  not  wefl 
made, — too  short,  and  selected  from  improper  parts  of  the  limb, — 
the  same  evils  may  ensue.    In  short,  in  so  far  as  my  experience 

J^oes,  the  evils  resulting  from  one  operation  may  be  as  great  as 
rom  the  other,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  each  is  per- 
formed, the  nature  of  the  coverings,  the  condition  of  the  parts,  or 
of  the  constitution ;  and  all,  too,  must  be  the  result  of  a  badly-per- 
formed operation  by  either  mode.  The  latter  circumstance  consti- 
tutes, I  believe,  the  main  part  of  the  difierence  between  the  two,  as 
a  circular  operation  is  much  more  likely  to  be  ill  done  than  one  by 
flap, — it  is,  in  fact,  a  more  diflicult  proceeding,  or  at  all  events 
there  is  greater  chance  of  a  mistake  occurring  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other. 
With  these  views,  then,  it  may  seem  strange  why  I  should  not 
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have  operated  almost  as  frequently  by  the  one  method  as  the  other ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  above  observations  probably  tells  the  cause. 
Sir  George  Ballingall,  after  nearly  thirteen  years'  experience  in 
military  hospitals,  and  more  than  fifteen  in  civil  institutions, — ^v^^ho, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  during  his  period  of  operating  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  performed  the  flap  operation  inva- 
riably (I  think)  whilst  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, — ^who 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  considered  less  prejudiced  than  some 
other  authorities,  thus  writes :  "  The  flap  operation  is  a  seductive 
one,  and  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  when  I  say,  that  it 
is  an  operation  which  one  is  unwilling  to  relinquish  after  having 
once  experienced  the  comparative  facility  of  its  execution."  The 
last  part  of  this  sentence  implies,  in  my  estimation,  a  most  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  two  proceedings,  and  has  probably  had 
the  greatest  influence  in  determining  my  own  line  of  practice;  and 
here,  then,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  I  speak  with  reference  to  the 
performance  of  the  respective  operations,  not  their  results. 

Any  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  contrasting  the  two  modes, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  apparent  advantages  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  one  over  the  other :  the  faciUty  of  selecting  a  flap  from 
any  convenient  side,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
cut,  the  greater  certainty  of  preserving  a  suflSciency  of  soft  parts, 
the  readmess  with  which  the  bone  can  be  exposed  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  saw,  are  all,  in  mv  opinion,  important  advantages  in 
favour  of  the  flap  operation.  In  the  thigh,  for  example,  it  is  easier 
to  transfix,  and  cut  a  flap  on  each  side,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
than  to  preserve  a  covering  of  similar  length,  by  circular  incisions : 
in  the  latter,  I  imagine,  that  the  soft  parts  cannot  be  so  easily 
drawn  up,  and  if  considerable  force  is  not  used  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  even  a  practised  surgeon  may  find  that  the  bone,  when 
cut,  is  too  much  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  surface.  In  the  flap 
operation  the  slightest  force, — ^little  more  than  the  mere  lifting  of 
the  flaps,  will  suffice  for  retraction. 

The  limited  extent  of  this  work  forbids  me  to  enter  farther  on  / 
these  matters  at  the  present  time.  I  trust  it  may  be  considered,  \ 
that  I  have  dealt  fairly  with  the  circular  operation ;  I  deem  it  infe- 
rior to  the  other,  as  regards  its  execution ;  but  I  think  that  it  remains 
to  be  proved,  (not  by  assertion,  but  by  actual  experience  in  the 
manner  alluded  to  in  a  former  page,)  whether,  when  equal  skill  and 
pains  are  bestowed,  and  the  same  mode  of  dressing  is  applied  to 
each,  the  results  are  so  very  difierent,  as  some  modem  authorities 
would  lead  us  to  beUeve. 

The  flap  operation  seems  by  universal  consent  to  be  superior 
to  the  circular,  when  amputation  is  required  at  an  articulation,  \ 
although,  as  will  afterwards  be  found,  it  has  been  proposed  to  am-   ! 
putate  at  the  hip-joint  even  by  the  circular  method.  ) 

The  individual  flap  operations  will  be  described  in  future  pages ;  y^^e^/M-- 
but  to  save  repetition,  I  shall  here  introduce  a  description  of  a  cir-  ^"^ 
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l,t^   cular  amputation,  which  may  enable  either  a  student  or  practitioner 
^  to  apply  the  method  to  any  part  of  the  body  he  may  think  fit    The 

knife,  saw,  and  other  appurtenances,  may  be  the  same  as  for 
a  flap  operation.  The  kind  of  knife  I  have  used  in  my  own  prac- 
tice is  represented  in  the  figure  on  this  page,  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
efficient  for  the  purpose  as  the  clumsy  instruments  generally  used 
by  those  who  always  practise  the  circular  incision.  The  fingers 
of  an  assistant  are  usually  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  retracting 
flaps ;  but  here  some  additional  means  are  almost  indispensable. 
A  piece  of  stout  linen  cloth,  four  or  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  about 
eighteen  in  length,  split  lengthwise  about  nine  inches,  into  two  or 
three  ends,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  bones  in  the  seat  of 
operation,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  leather  or  metal  re- 
tractors used  in  former  times :  three  ends  being  required  for  two 
bones,  as  in  the  forearm  or  leg, — two  being  stSicient  for  the  arm 
or  thigh. 

When  all  preliminary  arrangements  such  as  are  required  for  the 
flap  operation  are  completed,  an  assistant  should  grasp  the  limb  with 
both  (lands,  and  draw  the  skin  upwards,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  a  portion  of  it,  and  also  to  render  the  surface  tense,  or 
the  surgeon  may  do  so  with  his  left  hand,  whilst  with  the  right  he 
places  the  knife  in  the  position  represented  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  (fig.  54) :  to  do  so,  he  requires  to  stoop,  and  bend  the  hana 

Fig.  Si. 


well  backwards.  Holding  the  instrument  lightly  between  the  fingers, 
as  here  exhibited,  or  grasping  it  firmly  in  the  closed  palm,  he  sinks 
the  edge  through  the  skin,  draws  it  deliberately  round  under  the 
limb,  and  then  over  it,  ^adually  changing  the  bend  of  the  wrist, 
until  the  hand  is  as  much  bent  forwards  as  it  previously  was  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  thus  completes  a  circular  wound.  Whatever 
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be  the  extent  of  natural  retraction,  the  integuments  should  next  be 
drawn  upwards  by  an  assistant,  encircling  the  limb  with  the  fore- 
fingers and  thumbs  of  both  hands;  and  to  facilitate  the  upward 
movement,  the  convex  edge  of  the  knife  may  be  applied  whenever 
the  attachments  seem  to  require  division.  Again,  the  knife  should 
be  made  to  sweep  round  the  limb,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, being  kept  close  to  the  surface  of  the  retracted  integuments, 
and  pass^  half  an  inch  or  more  through  aponeurosis  and  super- 
ficial muscular  fibres ;  now  the  assistant  should  place  his  fingers 
and  thumbs  deeper  in  the  wound,  and  apply  more  force,  so  as  to 
retract  both  skin  and  the  parts  last  divided ;  for  the  third  time,  the 
instrument  should  encircle  the  limb,  so  as  to  divide  every  texture 
down  to  the  bone;  here  the  retractor  should  be  put  on  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  wound,  and  then  drawn 
forcibly  upwards :  it  may  be  pulled  an  inch  or  more  above  the  part 
where  the  knife  has  first  touched  the  periosteum,  when  muscular 
fibres  will  appear  in  the  centre,  still  adhering  to  the  bone ;  these 
must  be  divided  close  up  to  the  cloth,  either  with  another  circular 
sweep,  or  by  applying  the  point  of  the  knife ;  and  if  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  more  retractile  force,  any  additional  fibres  appear, 
they  must  also  be  divided  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  saw  must 
be  applied  at  the  highest  part  where  the  bone  is  exposed. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  may  influence  the  extent  and  facility 
of  retraction ;  but  to  preserve  a  sufficient  covering  by  the  operation 
just  described,  I  consider  it  always  requisite  to  apply  a  good  deal 
of  force, — certainly  much  more  than  is  required  for  the  retraction 
of  flaps.  Sometimes  the  fingers  alone  will  suffice,  but  in  general 
the  retractor  will  be  found  more  efficient 

By  the  operation  as  thus  described,  there  will  be  a  sloping  sur- 
face, firom  the  edge  of  the  skin  up  to  the  bone;  the  wound  will 
represent  a  "  conical  cavity,"  as  described  by  Alanson,  and,  pro- 
vided the  retraction  has  been  sufficient,  a  "  fleshy"  stump  will  be 
formed.  I  do  not  deem  it  at  all  necessary  to  place  the  knife  obliquely, 
nor  to  use  it  in  the  manner  described  by  the  celebrated  authority 
last  named.  The  cutting  instrument  may,  in  all  the  circular  inci- 
sions, be  held  at  right  angles  with  the  bone,  and  the  retraction,  first 
with  the  fingers  and  then  with  the  linen  band,  seems  to  me  to  obviate 
the  stumbling-block  which  commentators  on  Alanson's  operation 
have  always  brought  forward  against  the  plan  proposed  by  him. 
It  is  evident  that  Alanson  could  not  have  applied  the  saw  at  the 
apex  of  the  cone  without  drawing  the  parts  upwards ;  he  must  have 
done  so,  although  he  does  not  clearly  state  the  circumstance,  and  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  even  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
when  he  adverts  to  the  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  about  his 
operation,  he  should  not  have  pointed  out  that  the  •*  conical  cavity" 
was  not  made  from  hard  incompressible  materials,  but  from  those 
of  a  soft  flexible  nature,  such  as  could  be  caused  by  pressure  to 
assume  almost  any  form  or  shape  for  the  time  being,     rerhaps  he 
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did  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  such  an  apparent  circumstance ; 
but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  some  have  supposed,  that 
in  order  to  form  the  cone,  a  kind  of  process  is  required,  such  as 
might  be  necessary  to  make  a  similar  figure  in  a  bit  of  wood,  or 
other  equally  incompressible  substance.  By  the  forcible  retraction, 
the  length  of  the  cone  is  made  scarcely  appreciable ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  taken  off,  it  becomes  apparent 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  circular  incision  is  made  through  skin, 
muscles,  and  all,  at  one  and  the  same  svtreep,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  cut  the  bone  sufficiently  high ;  and  if  the  intecument  be  much 
everted,  or  actually  dissected  upwards,  as  was  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  and  then  the  muscles  be  cut  right  down  to  the  bone 
by  a  second  incision,  as  was  recommended  by  Sharp,  I  imagine 
that  there  is  too  great  a  probability  of  the  covering  being  formed 
by  skin  only ;  thus  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  most  vaUd  objections  to 
the  circular  operation. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  there  has  been  an  objectionable 
formality  enjoined  regarding  amputations,  which  has  thrown  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  young  surgeon,  who  has  as  yet  been 
unable  to  shape  his  ovm  course  from  personal  experience.  Instead 
of  leading  him  to  suppose  that  one,  two,  or  three  circular  incisions 
constitute  the  only  correct  operation, — ^instead  of  wishing  him  to 
imagine  that  in  the  proceedings  above  described,  he  must  limit  him- 
self to  three,  or  at  most  four  circular  sweeps,  I  should  say,  that  he 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  apply  the  knife  again  and  again  in  the  same 
manner.  I  do  not  think  this  necessary,  however ;  and  if  it  be  done, 
the  whole  of  the  operation  must  be  considerably  retarded.  If, 
nevertheless,  such  a  mode  be  practised,  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
wound,  which  some  have  objected  to,  will  be  less  apparent  I  shall 
have  occasion  afterwards  to  advert  to  the  needlessness  of  dogmatic 
statements  regarding  other  operations  besides  amputations,  such  as 
about  standing  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  limb,  applying  the  saw, 
and  so  forth ;  but  here  I  cannot  omit  alluding  to  a  mode  of  teaching, 
which  seems  to  me  equally  objectionable  to  that  above  referred  to, 
which,  whilst  one  good  authority  inculcates  the  necessity  for  the 
circular  mode  of  operation  where  two  bones  are  present,  another, 
equally  estimable,  characterizes  the  proceeding  as  being  "  altogether 
inadmissible''  in  such  a  situation ;  meanwhile  the  student  may  go 
from  hospital  to  hospital,  and  see  excellent  stumps  formed  by  either 
mode. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  what  should  be 
the  length  of  the  coverings.  Measurements  by  inches  may  do  very 
well  on  the  dead  subject,  or  other  inanimate  material,  but  they  are 
unsafe  to  trust  to  on  the  living  body.  The  muscles  and  other  tex- 
tures will  retract  much  more  in  one  person  than  in  another,  and  a 
limited  length  of  soft  parts,  which  might  make  an  excellent  stump 
in  one  limb,  might  leave  the  bone  projecting  in  another.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  safe  practice  to  leave  the  covering  rather  too 
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loDg,  than  what  might  be  deemed  the  exact  and  proper  length ;  but 
on  these  points  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  when  the  individual 
operations  are  considered. 

Whether  an  amputation  is  done  by  flap  or  circular  incision,  it  is 
almost  the  invariable  practice  among  British  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  to  promote  union  by  the  first  intention ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested  by  the  application  of  ligatures 
and  otherwise,  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  Drought  into  apposi- 
tion, and  retained  thus  by  means  of  stitches,  straps,  and  bandages. 
It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  allow  several  hours  to  pass,  ere  the  edges  | 
or  surfaces  are  finally  adjusted ;  and  this  is  done  with  the  intention  ( 
of  making  sure  that  all  bleeding  has  actually  ceased,  and  also  under 
the  conviction,  that  union  is  not  retarded  by  keeping  the  surfaces       i 
so  long  from  each  other.  If  the  edges  of  such  a  wound  are  brought      < 
together  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  probably  whilst  the      } 

Eatient  is  faint  from  the  shock,  there  is  a  chance  of  some  vessel 
eginnin^  to  bleed  after  he  has  ffot  warm  in  bed;  and  on  this 
account  it  may  be  necessary  to  undo  all  the  dressings.  In  general, 
however,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  apply  a  sufficient  number  of 
natures  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  there  will  be  no  further  trou-  , 
h\e ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that,  as  a  common  rule, 
the  wound  of  an  amputation  should  be  dressed  whilst  the  patient  is 
on  the  operating  table.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  have  always  ; 
remarked  the  additional  distress  which  any  interference  with  the 
wound,  four,  six,  or  eight  hours  afterwards,  has  occasioned. 

In  a  circular  operation,  when  the  cut  surfaces  are  laid  together, 
the  line  of  junction  may  be  transverse,  vertical,  or  oblique,  at  the 
will  or  taste  of  the  surgeon.  I  know  of  no  rule  which  should  regu- 
late this  circumstance,  for  I  hold  it  absurd  to  make  a  deliberate 
provision  for  the  after-flow  of  matter ;  and,  indeed,  a  stump  may  be 
in  so  many  difierent  positions  during  the  progress  of  treatment,  that 
what  may  at  one  time  be  the  most  dependent  part,  may  be  the 
reverse  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  hours,  or  days.  In  the  flap 
operation,  the  line  of  junction  can  only  be  as  the  flaps  are  formed. 
In  either  proceeding,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  should  be  brought  out 
at  the  points  nearest  the  vessels  on  which  they  are  placed :  if  there 
be  no  great  distance  between  two  or  three  of  them,  they  may  be 
brought  out  at  the  same  point ;  but  I  consider  it  improper  to  cause 
a  thread  to  traverse  a  large  extent  of  wound.  It  is  often  the  custom 
to  cast  a  knot  on  the  ligature  on  the  main  artery,  so  that  it  may  be 
known  when  separation  takes  place.  ^       ^    t 

The  dressing  of  a  stump  must  be  conducted  on  the  principlesdJvt/  M*-*"  :^ 
inculcated  in  previous  pages ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  ^^ 
supererogatory  if  I  here  give  an  outline  of  the  course  which  I  would^^^*"**"*^  ^^"* 
in  general  recommend.   Supposing  that  immediate  union  is  desired, 
the  main  features  of  treatment  and  dressing  should  be  to  keep  the 
surfaces  quiet  and  in  accurate  apposition.    The  latter  object  I  think 
is  best  attained  by  means  of  stitches,  straps,  and  bandages;  the 
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former  by  proper  position  of  the  stump,  and  such  other  means, 
local  and  constitutional,  as  may  be  thought  essential  to  allay 
irritation. 

But,  to  be  more  precise,  T  shall  instance  one  example  of  a  stump 
in  the  thigh.  Here,  after  the  requisite  number  of  ligatures  have 
been  applied,  the  wound  must  be  carefully  cleansed  with  the  sponge, 
and,  the  surfaces  being  placed  in  apposition,  six,  eight,  or  ten  stitches 
should  be  used  to  keep  them  together :  four,  six,  or  eight  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  each  about  eight  inches  long,  should  then  be  applied 
in  the  intervals  between  the  sutures ;  then  a  narrow  bit  of  lint,  spread 
with  spermaceti  ointment,  should  be  laid  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  wound ;  lastly,  a  roller  should  be  applied,  with  a  very  moderate 
tightness  around  the  limb  from  the  pelvis  downwards,  and  to  give 
additional  steadiness  it  may  be  brougnt  several  times  across  the  end 
of  the  stump.  In  eight  and  forty  hours,  or  about  the  seventy-second 
at  most,  the  roller  should  be  undone,  the  strip  of  lint  taken  off,  the 
stitches  cut  out,  the  straps  removed  and  fresh  ones  applied,  with  lint 
and  ointment  also,  and  a  clean  roller  again  put  round  the  parts. 
The  dressings  must  be  removed  once  at  least  every  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  days.  At  this  time,  probably,  all 
the  ligatures  may  have  separated ;  and  now,  perhaps,  it  any  part  of 
the  wound  gapes,  or  there  is  any  disposition  in  the  flaps  to  go  awry, 
a  little  more  pressure  may  be  used  both  with  straps  and  bandages. 
Any  part  of  th^  wound  which  remains  open,  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  nealthy  granulating  surface,  which  has  a  tendency  to  heal  of 
its  own  accord.  Sometimes  stimulating  lotions  or  ointments,  such 
as  those  used  on  granulating  sores,  may  be  of  service.  For  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed :  when  all  the  liga- 
tures have  separated,  and  some  few  days  after  when  the  wound  has 
nearly  closea,  he  may  be  allowed  to  get  up.  In  thirty  or  forty 
days,  provided  every  thing  has  cone  on  well,  the  stump  will  be 
completely  healed, — no  further  dressinff  will  be  required,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  daily  application  of  the  t'ouer^  which  I  think  it  well  to 
continue  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards,  both  as  giving  a 
good  support  to  the  newly-formed  adhesions,  and  also  as  being 
useful  in  keeping  the  stump  of  a  good  shape. 

Many  modifications  of  the  above  proceedings  will  be  required, 
from  circumstances  which  it  would  be  useless,  if  not  impossible,  to 
enumerate  here.  Much  of  what  may  be  deemed  good  practice 
must  depend  on  the  good  sense  of  the  surgeon.  The  custom  of 
covering  the  end  of  a  stump  with  thick  dressings  is,  in  my  opinion, 
highly  objectionable,  and  is  a  relic  of  old,  ignorant,  and  barbarous 
surgery,  which  ought  to  be  done  away  with  entirely ;  indeed,  when 
the  parts  show  no  disposition  to  separate,  I  do  not  on  all  occasions 
deem  it  requisite  to  apply  even  the  somewhat  loose  bandage  which 
I  have  above  recommended.  I  have  seen  a  stump  of  the  thigh,  by 
the  circular  operation  too,  admirably  treated  without  any  covering 
at  all,  excepting  a  narrow  slip  of  lint  applied  over  the  stitches ;  and 
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I  may  refer  to  the  stump  of  the  leg,  afterwards  represented  in  one 
of  the  drawings,  which  I  think  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  good  one, 
which  was  treated  for  three  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
eight  and  forty  hours,  without  any  bandage  or  support  whatever. 
Commonly,  however,  I  think  a  bandage  highly  serviceable,  more 
especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment,  when  it  may  be 
used  with  great  effect  in  giving  the  stump  a  proper  shape. 

The  straps  which  I  generally  use  are  of  the  ordinary  adhesive 
plaster.  Mr.  Liston  has  greatly  extolled  a  solution  of  isinglass  in 
spirits  of  wine,  spread  upon  oiled  silk,  or  gold-beater's  leaf;  and 
Mr.  Torbock,  of  Sunderland,  writes  to  me  in  high  praise  of  por- 
tions of  caoutchouc  web,  cut  in  the  usual  shape  of  straps.  The 
principal  advantage  of  either  of  these  materials  is,  that  the  usual 
discharges  from  a  wound  do  not  affect  them,  as  they  do  the  com- 
mon adhesive  strap,  and  the  caoutchouc  is  said  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  elasticity,  whereby  it  expands  with  the  swelling  incidental 
to  a  wound,  and  contracts  agam  as  it  subsides.  I  feel  inclined, 
however,  after  using  both,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  ordinary 
and  older-fashioned  adhesive  straps,  of  which  perhaps  not  the  least 
advantage  is,  that  the  necessity  for  their  frequent  repetition  ensures 
a  greater  degree  of  care  towards  the  stump. 

When  union  by  the  first  intention  does  not  take  place,  or  if  this 
is  not  expected,  as  in  some  instances  when  it  is  advisable  to  stuff 
the  wound  with  lint  to  check  hemorrhage,  the  treatment  must  be 
such  as  to  encourage  suppuration  and  granulation ;  and  if  care  be 
taken,  as  the  latter  process  is  going  on,  to  keep  the  soft  parts  pro- 
perly supported  by  straps  and  bandages,  the  wound  may  ultimately 
heal  so  perfectly,  that  it  may  be  difiicult  for  a  stranger  to  say 
whether  it  has  healed  by  immediate  union  or  by  granulation. 

Most  of  the  casualties  likely  to  follow  an  amputation  are  treated 
of  in  different  parts  of  this  volume,  and  such  as  are  not  particularly 
referred  to,  are  usually  of  a  nature  requiring  no  especial  notice  here, 
as  I  imagine  that  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  prmciples  of  surgery 
will  enable  even  the  youngest  practitioner  to  treat  each  case  accordf- 
ing  to  the  combined  dictates  of  skill  and  prudence. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

SECONDABT  INFLAMMATIONS,  AND  DEPOSITS  OF  PUS  AFTES  INJVBIE8  AND 

OPEBATIONS. 

[Durinff  the  treatment  of  accidents  attended  with  suppuration, 
particularly  where  injury  has  occurred  to  the  bony  structure,  or 
resort  to  the  knife  has  been  had,  the  surgeon  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  secondary  deposits,  which  are 
frequently  met  with,  especially  in  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  often 
prove  the  unsuspected  cause  of  death.  These  affections  are  not 
adverted  to  in  any  part  of  this  volume  bv  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  as 
they  are  perhaps  seen  more  frequently  after  amputations,  than  in 
any  other  class  of  operations,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief  notice 
of  them  in  this  place  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  student 

Secondary  deposits  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  treatment 
of  persons  who  have  undergone  any  surgical  operation,  or  have 
suffered  from  injuries  attended  with  suppuration,  though  usually  it 
is  about  the  tenth  day  from  the  date  of  these  that  they  are  first 
observed.  No  age  or  class  of  patients  are  exempt  from  them, 
though  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  common  in  hospital  practice, 
and  among  free  livers,  than  in  those  of  an  opposite  class ;  they  are 
also  more  frequently  observed  after  amputations  performed  for  inju- 
ries, than  those  done  for  chronic  diseases.  They  are  often  formed 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some  instances  their  first  symptoms  are 
so  obscure  and  insidious  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed ;  the  following 
signs,  however,  when  occurring  in  the  classes  of  cases  we  have 
mentioned  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  their  formation.  Marked 
rigors,  which  return  at  irregular  intervals,  a  sense  of  chilliness  of 
some  hours  duration,  and  in  some  cases,  coldness  of  the  limbs  alone, 
mostly  usher  in  the  affection.  Upon  the  subsidence  of  these,  the 
skin  ft)r  a  short  time  is  dry  and  hot,  and  occasionally  is  covered 
with  moisture ;  but  soon  takes  a  cadaverous  aspect,  becoming  pal- 
lid, and  assuming  a  yellovvrish  or  livid  hue.  After  a  renewal  of  one 
or  more  of  these  paroxysms,  returning  at  varia]^  intervals,  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned  are  followed  by  those  of  a  low  and 
t3rphoid  state.  The  eyes  are  sunken  and  glassy,  the  sclerotica  and 
parts  around  the  mouth  assume  a  yellowish  tint,  the  features  become 
sharp,  and  the  countenance  has  a  peculiar  anxious  appearanca 
The  tongue,  at  first  moist,  soon  becomes  dry  and  red  at  its  edges. 
The  pulse  is  rapid,  rarely  below  a  hundred,  and  without  force.  The 
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abdomen  becomes  distended,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  diarrhcBa.  Absolute  delirium  rarely  occurs,  though  gene- 
rally either  marked  depression  of  spirits,  or  slight  wandering  of  the 
mind  is  observable.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  symptoms  inflam- 
mation of  some  of  the  internal  organs  may  arise.  When  the  lungs 
are  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  slight  cough  or  pain  in  the  chest,  with 
dyspnoea  and  great  anxiety,  are  observed,  though  in  the  majority 
of  cases  unattended  with  effusion  into  the  pleura,  neither  percus- 
sion or  auscultation  assist  materially  in  the  diagnosis,  the  deposits 
being  so  small,  and  so  much  scattered,  as  to  leave  between  their 
seats  sufficient  healthy  tissue  to  prevent  the  detection  of  any  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  respiratory  murmurs.  When  the  liver  is  the 
seat  of  the  afiection,  jaundice  more  or  less  marked,  attended  with 
pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  or  right  shoulder, 
and  vomiting,  sometimes  are  observed,  though  in  many  cases  where 
this  viscus  is  affected,  all  these  characteristic  signs  are  wanting. 
The  thirst  generally  is  not  excessive.  The  breath  often  fetid,  ex- 
hales a  true  purulent  odour.  Coincident  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  symptoms  just  described,  the  work  of  cicatrization  is  suspended 
in  the  wound,  which  takes  on  an  unhealthy  sloughy  aspect,  tne  dis- 
charge fix)m  it  becoming  scanty,  ichorous,  and  exceedingly  offen- 
sive: slight  hemorrhages  often  occur  from  its  surface,  the  edges 
become  detached  and  loose,  as  if  the  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  parts 
had  been  destroyed,  and  present,  like  the  rest  of  the  surface,  a  pal- 
lid appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  the  affected  extremity  be- 
comes more  or  less  oedematous.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  a  thin 
bloody  discharge  escapes,  which,  towards  the  termination  of  the 
disease,  resembles  the  washings  of  flesh.  Sometimes  there  is  abso- 
lute hemorrhagy,  which  by  frequent  repetition  carries  off  the  pa- 
tient 

Examination  of  patients  who  have  died  with  the  above  symptoms 
present  lesions  of  various  kinds,  though  all  referable  to  the  same 
cause.  Most  frequently  numerous  deposits  of  pus  are  found  in  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  viscera,  or  collections  of  puruloid  serum  in  the 
serous  cavities.  These  deposits  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
body, — the  brain,  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and  even  in  the 
mediastina,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  large  articulations,  and  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities.  The  lungs  and  the  liver  are  how- 
ever their  most  common  seat,  and  their  characters  in  these  organs 
are  so  marked,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  confound  them  with 
the  residts  of  ordinary  inflammations.  Generally  they  are  seated 
near  the  surfaces  of  these  viscera,  are  numerous,  and  varying  in 
size  from  a  hemp  seed  to  that  of  a  large  nut,  or  partridge  egg. 
When  pressed  upon  they  feel  like  tubercles,  and  the  surface  of  the 
viscus  containing  them  is  uneven  to  the  touch.  In  the  liver,  they 
are  larger,  and  are  said  to  be  more  central  than  in  the  other  organs, 
and  the  matter  forming  them  is  more  unequal  in  consistence,  being 
very  fluid  m  the  interior  and  altogether  concrete  on  approaching 
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their  circumference.  In  the  lungs  the  different  phases  of  the  de- 
posit can  be  best  seen.  The  posterior  parts  of  these  oreans  are 
more  commonly  affected  by  them  than  the  anterior,  and  the  lower 
lobes  more  frequently  than  the  upper.  In  some  parts  of  the  lung, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  small  circumscribed  spots  resem- 
bling petechise,  while  in  others,  the  centres  of  these  spots  are  marked 
by  yellow  points  as  if  the  seat  of  small  drops  of  pus,  and  at  other 
places  the  ecchymosed  spots  are  no  where  visible,  the  purulent 
drops  alone  bemg  perceptible.  These  are  either  concrete  like 
cheesy  tubercle,  or  altogether  fluid,  some  of  them  being  encysted 
and  others  not  The  tissue  of  the  lung  immediately  around  the 
abscesses  in  some  cases  presents  a  perfectly  normal  appearance, 
and  after  the  matter  has  been  removed,  and  the  parts  washed,  por- 
tions of  it  seem  to  have  been  dug  out  mechanically,  while  in  others, 
the  pulmonary  tissue  is  more  vascular,  heavy,  harder,  and  more 
friable  than  in  a  state  of  health.  Of  the  serous  cavities,  the  pleura 
is  the  most  common  seat  of  these  effusions,  which  are  also  found  in 
the  pericardium,  peritoneum,  arachnoid,  and  the  different  synovial 
tissues.  In  a  few  days  the  matter  thrown  out  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  membrane,  scarcely  changed  in  character,  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  true  pus  of  greater  or  less  consistence,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid  has  an  ashy  tint 

In  the  articulations  the  state  of  the  tissues  is  equally  surprising, 
the  cartilages,  capsular  ligaments,  and  other  textures  entering  into 
their  composition  often  presenting  no  trace  of  inflammation,  although 
filled  with  pus.  In  some  cases,  nowever,  the  cartilages  are  in  part 
destroyed,  the  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments  eroded,  without 
the  contiguous  parts  having  in  any  way  lost  their  heahhy  charac- 
ters. The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  subcutaneous,  or 
deeper  seated  deposits  of  the  extremities,  though  occasionally  they 
are  surrounded  by  ecchymoses,  and  traces,  more  or  less  evident,  of 
inflammation.  Some  patients  present  these  deposits  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  though  commonly  they  will  be  found 
but  in  a  single  organ.  Sometimes  they  exist  in  the  lungs  and  liver 
without  accompanjring  effusions  on  their  serous  surfaces  ;  in  some 
cases  there  is  effusion  of  pus  into  the  cavities  alone,  sometimes  they 
are  found  only  in  the  extremities  either  within  or  without  the  arti- 
culations, and  in  some  instances,  patients  are  carried  off  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  affection,  strongly  marked,  without  any  trace 
of  these  or  other  lesions  being  found  after  death ;  the  cause  of  death 
in  such  cases  being  attributed  by  Velpeau,  and  we  think  correcUy, 
to  the  blood  itself  having  become  altered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  admixture  with  pus. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
these  purulent  collections.  At  one  time  they  w^ere  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  simple  idiopathic  inflammations,  but  the  facts  and 
arguments  adduced  by  Velpeau  and  others,  show  this  opinion  to  be 
no  longer  tenable.    Dance,  Amott,  Blandin  and  CruveiUuer  have 
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endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pus  deposited  is  secreted  either  bv 
the  principal  branches  of  the  veins  alone,  or  in  connexion  with 
those  of  tne  capillaiy  system  of  the  soft  parts,  or  of  the  medulla 
and  spongy  tissue  of  the  bones.  Close  observers,  however,  deny 
that  plilebitis  invariably  precedes  the  affection,  and  bring  forward 
well-attested  facts  to  show,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
which  they  acknowledge  to  be  often  present,  is  not  indispensable 
to  its  production.  These  latter  believe  that  the  pus  and  other  mor- 
bid matters  from  the  surface  of  wounds  enter  into  the  circulating 
system  by  simple  absorption,  either  by  the  lymphatics,  by  imbibi- 
tion, or  through  the  medium  of  the  open  orifices  of  veins  connect- 
ing with  the  wound,  and  is  subsequently  deposited  in  the  viscera  in 
which  it  is  found.  The  examination  of  a  gi^at  number  of  subjects 
who  have  died  of  this  affection  by  different  observers,  in  which 
number  we  place  ourselves,  has  shown  time  and  again  the  exist- 
ence of  these  deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  venous  trunks,  even  at  the  point  of  injury,  were 
hardly  reddened,  and  exhibited  not  the  slightest  trace  of  inffammar 
tion  in  any  other  part  of  their  course.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
these  cases  the  venous  capillaries  alone  are  afiected,  but  these  it  is 
impossible  to  trace,  and  it  can  only  be  replied  that  to  progress  in 
our  science  all  evidence  not  based  upon  actual  demonstration  must 
be  rejected.  The  principal  argument  in  favour  of  the  absorption 
of  the  pus  by  the  veins,  and  its  subsequent  deposition  in  the  organs, 
is,  that  purulent  matter  is  often  found  in  the  healthy  veins  leading 
from  sui^urating  surfaces.  The  rapidity,  too,  with  which  these 
abscesses  are  sometimes  formed,  the  frequent  absence  of  all  trace 
of  inflammatory  action  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  locality,  and 
the  fact  of  their  being  often  dispersed  through  an  entire  organ  with- 
out the  intervening  tissue  being  diseased,  are  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  their  being  produced  by  absorption  of  pus  from  the  wound. 
Laying  aside,  however,  all  speculation  upon  the  subject,  facts  in 
sufficient  number  can  easily  be  adduced  to  prove,  1st.  That  the 
symptoms  of  phlebitis  are  similar  to  those  marking  the  occurrence 
of  purulent  deposits.  2d.  That  in  many  cases  these  affections  co- 
exist ;  and  lastlv,  that  while  in  some  cases  the  inflamed  venous 
trunks  exist  without  the  deposit  of  pus,  that  in  others,  close  exami- 
nation permits  us  to  hold,  that  the  purulent  deposits  are  present 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  phlebitis.  While  avowing  a  belief  in 
this  latter  proposition  we  think  it  right  nevertheless  to  add  our  firm 
conviction,  that  phlebitis  in  some  part  of  the  economy,  and  most 
generallv  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  injiiry,  is,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  an  accompaniment  of  secondary  abscesses.  Neither 
can  we  deny  that  secondary  deposits  sometimes  arise  from  inflam- 
matory action  generated  in  the  parts  affected, — an  inflammation, 
however,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Nasse,  not  simple  and 
uncomplicated,  but  accompanied,  if  not  altogether  produced,  by  a 
vitiation  of  the  blood  itself. 
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As  regards  the  treatment  of  these  afTections  it  must  be  avowed 
that  but  Uttle  is  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  any  general  reme- 
dies. Venesection,  at  one  time  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
supposed  inflammatory  origin  of  the  deposits,  is  now  justly  dis- 
carded, all  who  have  used  it  agreeing,  that  its  employment  seemed 
only  to  hasten  their  developement :  local  bloodletting,  too,  is  of  very 
doubtful  utility.  Velpeau,  whose  experience  in  this  affection  has 
been  large,  asserts,  that  he  has  seen  bloodletting  employed,  either 
in  his  own  practice  or  that  of  others,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
and  in  a  good  proportion  carried  as  far  as  prudence  would  allow, 
without  having  ever  observed  any  good  efiects  from  it.  Dupuy- 
tren  was  favourable  to  the  use  of  blisters,  and  their  employment 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  most  practitioners ;  they  should  be 
large,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  legs,  thighs,  abdomen,  or  chest 
Moderate  purging,  and  the  use  of  diuretic  tisans  are  believed  to  be 
of  some  efficacy-  Tonics  or  stimulants  are  often  employed,  the 
state  of  the  general  system  seeming  absolutely  to  demand  their 
exhibition.  A  nutritious  diet  should  always  be  allowed.  The  local 
treatment  of  a  wound  when  symptoms  of  these  secondary  abscesses 
are  threatening,  or  have  just  set  in,  is  of  great  importance :  a  very 
free  exit  should  be  made  for  any  discharging  matter,  and  the  dress- 
ings should  be  light  and  frequently  changed.  If  the  discharge  has 
greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  poultices  or  the  warm  water  dress- 
ing should  be  applied  with  the  view  of  determining  the  fluids  towards 
the  wound.  The  application  of  a  roller  from  the  wound  towards 
the  trunk  is  highly  lauded  by  some  practitioners.  Velpeau  asserts, 
that  of  all  the  local  measures  employed,  there  is  none  in  which  he 
has  so  much  confidence  as  this,  if  applied  before  the  pus  has  been 
carried  in  any  quantity  into  the  circulation,  as  we  thereby  cut  off 
the  poison,  and  give  the  vital  powers  a  chance  of  overcoming  the 
malady.     The  prevention  of  these  deposits,  however,  niust  be  our 

Seat  aim,  and  m  this  much  may  be  done  by  frequent  renewal  of 
essings,  and  making  in  all  cases  free  openings  for  the  escape  of 
matter.  The  removal  of  patients,  likely  to  be  seized  with  the  affec- 
tion, from  large  and  crowded  wards  to  private  airy  rooms,  is  a 
powerful  prophylactic  means,  and  in  seasons  when  purulent  absorp- 
tions seem  rife,  should  never  be  neglected  by  the  hospital  surgeon. 
They  sometimes  follow  rapidly  upon  the  employment  of  venesec- 
tion, and  the  early  use  of  a  good  diet  afler  operations  and  severe 
injuries,  and  the  abstaining  from  all  depletory  treatment  when  pus 
is  profusely  secreted,  or  even  when  about  to  form,  appears  also  to 
have  a  good  effect  in  preventing  them. — ^N.] 


PAKT  11. 

OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DISSECTI0N8. 

OiTB  of  the  fingers  may  be  dissected,  and  the  surmcal  anatomy, 
as  well  as  the  operations,  usually  performed  on  each,  may  thereby 
be  understood.  Supposing  the  dissection  to  be  performed  on  the 
middle  one,  an  incision  may  be  made  along  the  middle  of  its  pos- 
terior surface,  from  a  little  above  its  articulation  with  the  metacarpal 
bone  to  the  root  of  the  nail,  when  the  skin  should  be  dissected  off 
each  side,  as  far  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  with  the  finger  Ijong 
on  its  palmar  surface.  The  skin  will  be  observed  to  be  thin,  and 
but  loosely  connected  by  cellular  texture  with  the  parts  beneath. « 
No  vessel  or  nerve  of  consequence  will  be  seen.  The  extensor 
tendon  will  now  be  displayed,  forming  a  kind  of  aponeurosis  on  the 
surface  of  the  first  and  second  phalanx,  ere  it  is  attached  to  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  third.  On  each  side  of  the  first  phalanx, 
the  tendons  of  the  lumbricales  and  interossei  will  be  seen  joining 
the  extensor  tendon,  and  thus  strengthening  the  aponeurosis  over 
this  bone.  The  fibres  will  be  less  distinct  behind  the  joints  than 
towards  each  side ;  being  observed  to  diverge  a  little  above  and 
join  again  below.  Over  the  articulation  with  the  metacaipal  bone, 
the  tendon  is  of  a  rounded  form,  and  less  firmlv  connected  with  the 
parts  below  than  when  on  the  finger.  Though  the  fore  and  little 
finger  are  each  supplied  vnth  two  extensor  tendons,  the  above 
remarks,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  apply  equally  to  them.  The 
i^ail  should  next  be  examined :  the  skin  should  be  dissected  off  its 
root,  and  from  each  side,  to  display  its  attachments :  it  should  then 
be  torn  off,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  firmness  and  display  the  nature  of 
its  connexions.  The  tendon,  or  aponeurotic  sheath  above  referred 
to,  may  now  be  dissected  off  from  one  side  to  the  other,  when  the 
bone,  covered  with  periosteum,  will  be  exposed.  A  thin  layer  of 
cellular  membrane  will  be  observed,  covering  the  loose  portion  of 
synovial  capsule  constituting  the  posterior  part  of  each  articulation. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  same  finger  may  now  be  examined. 
The  hand  being  placed  supine,  an  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  skin  along  the  mesial  line,  from  a  little  above  the  root  of  the 
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finger  to  the  apex.    This  texture,  which  will  be  found  thicker  and 
firmer  than  that  on  the  posterior  surface,  should  be  laid  on  each  side 
so  as  to  meet  the  dissection  already  made,  and  thus  it  will  be  raised 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  finger.    In  this  dissection  the 
knife  is  carried  through  firm  cellular  substance,  which  is  not  easily 
divided,  and  considerable  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  digital 
arteries  and  nerves,  which  will  be  found  lying  on  each  margin  of 
the  surface.    With  some  care  and  picking,  the  parts  will  now  pre- 
sent the  following  appearance : — ^an  artery  and  nerve  will  be  seen 
on  each  margin,  and  some  dense  transverse  fibres  will  yet  prevent 
the  flexor  tendons  being  distinctly  observed.   These  fibres  constitute 
the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons.    They  may  now  be  cut  through 
along  the  mesial  line,  when  they  will  be  found  remarkably  firm  in 
front  of  each  phalanx,  but  nearly  deficient  over  the  joints.    The 
tendons  will  now  be  exposed,  and,  if  raised  a  little,  it  will  be 
observed  how  completely  they  have  been  bound  down  by  these 
transverse  fibres  upon  the  surface  of  each  bone,  which  will  present 
a  slight  concavity  in  its  transverse  direction.    The  vessels,  sheath, 
and  tendons  may  now  be  cut  away,  and  the  joint  examined.    It 
will  be  most  convenient  at  present  to  limit  the  attention  to  the  two 
joints  in  the  finger  itself,  reserving  the  articulation  between  the  first 
phalanx  and  metacarpal  bone  for  after  consideration.    The  exami- 
nation of  one  joint  will  suflice.    On  each  side  a  firm  fibrous  struo- 
» ture  will  be  found,  extending  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  con- 
stituting the  lateral  ligaments ;  in  front,  a  dense  semi-cartilaginous 
texture  will  be  observed;  and  behind,  the  synovial  membrane, — 
loose  when  the  finger  is  extended,  and  stretched  when  bent    The 
lateral  ligaments  will  be  observed  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
outside  of  this  membrane.    The  joint  may  now  be  cut  into,  and  the 
articular  surfaces  carefully  inspected.    These  will  be  remarked  to 
be  so  fitted  to  each  other,  as  not  to  allow,  when  in  apposition  with 
the  finger  extended,  the  edge  of  a  bistoury  to  be  carried  between 
them  without  coming  in  contact  with  two  points  on  the  proximal, 
and  one  on  the  distal  phalanx. 

The  thumb  may  next  be  dissected  according  to  the  above  direc- 
tions, and,  saving  the  difference  in  size  and  absence  of  a  phalanx, 
the  parts  will  vary  but  little  in  appearance. 

The  back  of  the  hand  may  now  be  examined.  An  incision 
should  be  carried  through  the  skin  across  the  posterior  surface  c( 
the  wrist  firom  one  margin  to  the  other ;  another  should  be  made 
from  the  middle  of  this  one,  down  the  hand,  to  join  the  upper  part 
of  that  made  on  the  middle  finger.  A  flap  should  next  be  laid  to- 
wards each  margin  of  the  hand,  and  in  doing  this,  the  skin  must  be 
cut  across  over  the  knuckles  of  the  three  fingers  which  have  not 
yet  been  dissected.  In  raising  the  skin,  several  veins  of  some  mag- 
nitude will  be  seen  in  the  loose  subjacent  cellular  texture,  and  also 
twigs  of  nerves,  branches  of  the  radial  and  ukiar,  running  towards 
the  fingers,  where  they  e^e  so  small  as  in  all  probability  to  have 
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escaped  notice  in  the  dissection  above  described.  The  extensor 
tendons  will  now  be  observed ;  still,  however,  bound  down  by  trans- 
verse fibrous  bands.  No  artery  of  large  size  will  be  displayed  in 
this  dissection,  unless  it  be  the  radial,  passing  through  the  space 
between  the  extensors  of  the  thumb. 

The  hand  may  now  be  turned,  and  an  incision  made  across  the 
fore  part  of  the  wrist,  joining  at  each  extremity  that  already  made 
on  the  back.  The  knife  must  next  be  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
this  one  along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  join  that  previouslv  made 
for  the  display  of  tne  finger,  and  the  skin,  which  is  here  thin  but 
dense,  is  next  to  be  carried  to  each  margin  of  the  hand,  taking  care 
to  cut  it  across  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  so  as  to  meet  the  dissec- 
tion already  effected.  A  short  incision  had  better  be  made,  from 
that  across  the  wrist  to  the  root  of  the  thumb,  so  as  to  allow  its 
ball  to  be  uncovered  with  facility ;  and  thus  by  raising  the  skin  from 
the  latter  part,  the  hand  will  be  divested  of  integument  The  palmar 
aponeurosis  will  now  be  brought  into  view.  This  structure,  which 
is  scarcelv  discernible  over  me  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  fleshy 
mass  on  tne  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  will  be  seen  connected  with  the 
firont  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  spreading  out  in  the  hollow  of 
the  palm,  until  it  is  lost,  partJy  in  the  cellular  texture  at  the  fore 
and  lateral  aspect  of  the  root  of  each  finger,  and  partly  in  the 
tendinous  covering  of  the  side  and  posterior  surface  of  the  first 
phalanx. 

No  structure  of  surgical  importance  lies  between  the  skin  and 
this  membrane,  and  tl^  dissection  may  be,  therefore,  immediately 
carried  deeper ;  this  may  be  done  by  cutting  the  fascia  across  at 
its  narrowest  part,  viz.,  at  the  annular  ligament,  and  carrving  it 
towards  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  where  it  may  be  left  attached  by 
its  numerous  slender  connexions.  It  will  now  be  found  to  have 
been  in  close  contact  with  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  which  will 
have  been  brought  partially  into  view.  To  render  the  latter  more 
distinct,  the  ulnar  artery  had  better  be  cleared  as  it  passes  over  the 
annular  ligament;  a  few  transverse  fibres  run  across  it  in  this  situa- 
tion, and,  lower  down,  particularly  towards  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
palm,  or  nearest  to  the  tendons,  the  arch  and  its  branches  will  be 
found  surrounded  by  loose  cellular  and  adipose  tissue.  In  display- 
ing these  vessels,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  branches  of 
the  ulnar  and  median  nerves,  as  well  as  the  flexor  tendons. 

A  little  dissection  may  now  be  made  on  the  radial  margin  of  the 
wrist  wad  hand,  so  as  to  clear  the  radial  artery  where  it  passes  under 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  to  get  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  thumb  and  forefinger;  and,  by  cutting  through  part  of  the 
abductor  indicis  muscle,  the  branches  of  this  vessel,  which  chiefly 
supply  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  that  which  joins  the  deep 
paJmar  branch  of  the  ulnar,  may  be  made  apparent. 

In  this  stage  of  die  dissection  the  parts  will  appear  thus :  the 
ulnar  artery  passing  across  the  palm,  forming  the  superficial  palmar 
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archy  giving  off  the  branches,  which,  singly  and  subdivided,  supply 
each  margin  of  the  fingers,  with  the  exception  of  the  radial  side  of 
the  index,  which,  with  the  thumb,  will  be  observed  to  be  supplied 
with  branches  from  the  radial ;  the  ulnar  nerve,  passing  over  the 
annular  ligament  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery,  sending  branches 
to  the  little  finger  and  one  side  of  the  ring  finger ;  the  median  nerve 
dividing  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  annular  Hgament  into  branches 
which  run  to  the  thumb,  fore,  and  middle,  and  radial  side  of  the  ring 
finger ;  and  the  flexor  tendons.  The  further  examination  of  the 
hand  may  be  postponed  until  the  forearm  has  been  dissected. 

The  palm  of  tne  hand  being  placed  downwards,  an  incision 
should  be  carried  from  a  little  above  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  down  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm, 
to  join  the  centre  of  the  cut  across  the  wrist.  The  skin  may  then 
be  dissected  to  each  side.  To  reflect  it  sufiiciently  above,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  extend  the  incision  a  little  further  up  the  arm,  or  to 
make  a  transverse  one.  In  raising  this  tissue,  notice  must  be  taken 
of  the  veins  lying  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  which 
will  be  seen  passing  upwards  and  obliquely  over  the  margin  of  the 
arm  to  join  those  on  the  anterior  surface.  These  being  of  little 
surgical  importance,  with  the  fat  and  cellular  membrane,  may  all 
be  raised  at  the  same  time  vdth  the  skin,  so  as  to  expose  the  apo- 
neurosis. This  part  should  next  be  examined.  By  cutting  it  through 
from  its  upper  third  down  to  the  wrist,  and  dissecting  it  to  each 
side,  an  idea  of  its  strength  and  connexions  may  be  formed ;  and, 
by  carrying  the  incision  down  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  annular 
ligament  may  also  be  examined  with  a  similar  view.  The  muscles 
and  tendons  will  now  be  observed  to  have  been  closely  invested  and 
bound  down  by  this  membrane.  With  the  point  of  the  finger  or  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  these  may  next  be  separated  from  each  other, 
as  far  as  possible  without  cutting  through  fibres,  and  as  low  down 
as  to  trace  each  tendon  to  the  fingers.  Those  of  the  thumb  may 
also  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  raising  the  latter  tendons  a 
few  transverse  fibres  must  first  be  cut ;  and,  before  doing  so,  the 
space  between  the  first  and  second  extensors  should  be  cleared  out, 
so  as  to  lay  bare  (if  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  done  already  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  dissection)  the  whole  extent  of  the  radial 
artery,  as  it  is  passing  obliquely  along  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist 
On  the  back  of  the  hand  and  forearm  no  artery  of  much  surgical 
importance  will  be  observed,  unless  it  be  the  posterior  interosseal 
in  the  arm,  which  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  upper  third  of 
its  course,  where  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  interosseal  membrane. 

The  anterior  surface  may  next  be  turned  upwards  and  examined. 
An  incision  should  be  commenced  in  the  arm  over  the  fleshy  portion 
of  the  biceps,  three  or  four  inches  above  the  elbow,  and  carried 
down  to  that  across  the  fore  part  of  the  wrist ;  the  skin  should  then 
be  laid  to  each  side,  to  meet  the  dissection  on  the  posterior  surface. 
This  had  better,  however,  be  done  at  present  only  in  the  two  lower 
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thirds  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  leave  the  parts  in  the  upper  third,  viz., 
in  front  of  the  elbow,  for  after  inspection.  Between  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  various  veins  will  be  observed,  with  some  small  twigs 
01  nerves.  The  aponeurosis  may  next  be  taken  off,  after  dividing 
it  from  the  annular  ligament,  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
elbow,  where  it  had  better  be  cut  transversely.  The  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  may  next  be  displayed.  The  outlines  of  the  first  will 
have  been  made  visible,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  dissec- 
tion, by  what  has  already  been  done:  but  to  display  the  vessel 
clearly,  a  little  cellular  membrane  must  be  taken  from  around  it, 
when  it  will  be  seen  Jying  along  the  radial  margin  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis;  above — ^between  this  muscle  and  the  supinator  longus; 
and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  on  the  surface  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis ;  having  a  vein  on  each  side,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve  (the  radial)  on  its  radial  aspect  The 
nerve,  which  is  never  at  any  part  very  near  the  artery,  will  be  seen 
to  pass  obliquely  over  the  radius,  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
wrist,  to  get  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand ;  and 
the  arterv  will  be  observed  passing  under  the  extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  pollicis,  into  the  space  where  it  has  abready  been  dissected. 
Before  it  gets  this  length,  a  branch  occasionally  of  considerable 
size  (art  superficialis  volse)  will,  perhaps,  be  seen  passing  in  front 
of  the  annular  ligament,  to  join  the  radial  end  ot  the  superficial 
palmar  arch.  The  ubar  artery  may  next  be  looked  for.  Tne  point 
of  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife  must  be  carried  between  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  sublimis;  these  must  be  kept 
asunder;  and,  after  the  removal  of  a  Uttle  cellular  texture,  the 
artery  will  be  found  in  the  space  between  them,  with  a  vein  on 
each  side,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  on  the  ulnar  side,  almost  in  close 
contact  with  it.  The  vessels  and  nerves  are  surrounded  by  cellular 
membrane,  which  should  be  removed  as  low  down  as  the  annular 
ligament,  where  the  same  parts  have  previously  been  displayed. 
The  situation  of  the  median  nerve  may  now  be  examined.  It  will 
be  found  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  a  Uttle  above  the  annular  ligament ;  it  may  be  traced 
upwards  as  far  as  these  muscle  Aan  be  separated,  or  the  separation 
of  the  skin  and  transverse  incision  through  the  aponeiurosis  will 
permit,  nod  downwards  till  it  passes  under  the  annular  ligament 
The  last-named  part  had  better  now  be  cut  through,  when  the  course 
of  the  nerve  and  of  the  tendons  into  the  pahn  of  the  hand  Mdll  be 
made  distinct. 

When  these  tendons  are  raised,  the  deep  palmar  arch  may  be 
dissected;  but  this  vessel  and  its  branches  will  be  more  clearly 
made  out,  if  the  tendons  are  cut  through  a  little  above  the  wrist 
and  turned  downwards. 

Attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  elbow.  By  carrying  a 
transverse  incision,  from  that  already  made  above  the  external  con- 
dyle, over  the  back  of  the  arm,  the  skm  may  be  readily  removed 
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from  the  posterior  part  of  this  joint  Over  the  prominence  of  the 
olecranon  process  this  texture  will  be  observed  to  be  thin;  and 
perhaps  a  bursa,  with  a  rough  irregular  internal  surface,  will  be 
found  between  it  and  the  bone :  but  this  does  not  exist  in  all  subjects. 
The  posterior  tendinous  surface  of  the  triceps  extensor,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  olecranon  process;  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  ulna ;  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  parts  of 
the  extensors  and  flexors  on  the  forearm,  covered  by  the  fascia,  will 
now  be  exposed.  By  cutting  a  few  aponeurotic  fibres,  extending 
between  the  side  of  the  olecranon  and  internal  condyle,  the  ulnar 
nerve  will  be  exposed,  where  it  is  about  to  pass,  between  the  upper 
attachments  of  the  flexors.  Even  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection  it 
will  be  well  to  mark  carefully  the  external  appearances  of  this  joint ; 
and  the  hand  should  be  made  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  pro- 
minences of  bone ;  the  finger  or  thumb  should  be  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  radius,  and  the  hand  being  placed  alternately  in  a  state 
of  supination  and  pronation,  the  movements  of  that  portion  of  the 
bone  mav  be  detected ;  the  outline  of  both  condyles,  as  well  as  the 
ridges  of  bone  leading  up  from  them,  should  be  carefully  examined ; 
the  projections  of  these  parts,  and  also  of  the  olecranon  during 
flexion  and  extension,  may  even  now  be  advantageously  investi- 
gated; and  a  useful  lesson  will  be  gained  by  these  proceedings, 
which  may  afterwards  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  injuries  connected 
with,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  this  impottant  articulation. 

The  fore  part  of  the  elbow  should  now  be  examined.  The  inci- 
sion through  the  skin  over  the  biceps  may  be  extended  a  couple  of 
inches  further  up,  or  a  transverse  cut  made  to  allow  it  to  be  laid  to 
either  side.  The  skin  only  should  be  raised  in  this  first  stage  of  the 
dissection;  the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  should  be  left  till  the 
superficial  veins  and  nerves  are  examined.  The  cephalic  vein 
should  now  be  displayed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  biceps,  and,  by 
tracing  it  downwards,  the  median  cephalic,  with  the  branches  join- 
ing it  from  the  forearm,  may  be  readily  made  out ;  by  tracing  the 
median  cephalic  downwards,  the  median  basiUc  and  its  branches 
will  be  discovered.  The  latter  shodd  be  traced  down  the  forearm ; 
the  former  upwards  as  far  as  the  sRn  will  permit  In  making  this 
dissection,  the  veins  should  be  left  as  much  in  their  natural  position 
as  possible ;  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  leaving  (as  the  skin  is 
taken  off)  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  cellular  membrane  in  which* 
they  are  imbedded,  and  merely  laying  the  latter  aside,  in  carrying 
the  scalpel  along  the  anterior  surface  of  each  vein.  In  eflfecting 
these  incisions,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  divide  any  twig  of 
nerve,  which  may  be  observed  crossing  or  running  in  front  of  the 
veins. 

After  the  parts  have  been  examined  in  this  condition,  the  fat  and 
cellular  tissue  may  then  be  removed  to  display  the  fascia.  The 
veins  must  still  be  left,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
cutaneous  nerves.  An  incision  should  next  be  made  along  the  inner 
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margin  of  the  biceps  muscle,  through  the  fascia,  and  the  humeral 
artery  should  be  displayed  as  low  down  as  the  connexion  of  this 
membrane  with  the  tendon  of  that  muscle. 

The  superficial  veins  and  nerves  may  now  be  removed,  and  the 
fascia  taken  off  the  parts  in  front  of  the  joint,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
humeral  artery  being  traced  to  its  division,  and  also  an  examination 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  different  parts.  The  artery  will  be 
seen  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  accompanied 
by  two  veins  at  least,  one  on  each  side,  with  perhaps  a  third  in 
front ;  and  the  median  nerve  will  be  found  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  nearer  the  internal  condyle.  The  radial  artery  will  now  be 
observed  in  a  sort  of  triangular  space,  (if  it  has  not  already  been 
examined  in  this  situation,)  between  the  pronator  teres  and  the 
supinator  longus;  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  will  be 
observed  on  the  radial  side  of  the  vessel.  The  ulnar  artery  can 
next  be  traced,  and  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  doing  so  will 
be,  to  cut  through  the  superficial  flexors,  and  the  pronator  teres,  in 
a  direction  parallel  with  the  vessel :  the  interosseal  arterv  can  also 
be  best  got  at  by  this  destructive  dissection,  and  its  anterior  branch 
can  be  more  readily  displayed  by  turning  aside  the  deep  flexor  of 
the  fingers,  which  lies  over  it,  in  its  course  along  the  interosseal 
membrane.  The  recurrent  arteries  should  likewise  be  attended  to 
in  conducting  these  proceedings. 

The  dissection  of  the  arm  may  next  be  carried  a  little  higher  up. 
A  circular  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin  a  little  above 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  when,  by  cutting  between  this 
and  the  parts  already  displayed  along  the  surface  of  the  biceps,  the 
integument  may  be  turned  outwards  and  inwards,  or  even  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  textures  immediately  beneath.  The  fascia  first  presents 
Itself  below  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  with  the  cephalic  vein 
lying  on  its  surface,  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  biceps ;  the  basilic 
vein  will  in  all  probability  have  passed  under  the  fascia  at  some 
point  between  this  and  the  elbow.  The  membrane  should  now  be 
taken  off,  and  the  following  parts  displayed,  viz.,  the  inferior  extre- 
mity of  the  deltoid  muscle,  a  great  portion  of  the  triceps  and  biceps, 
with  the  ends  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  connected  with  tne 
humerus.  With  a  little  careful  dissection  on  the  inner  marsin  of 
the  biceps  the  humeral  artery  will  be  displayed,  with  a  small  vein 
on  each  side,  and,  perhaps,  the  basilic  in  front  of  it.  The  median 
nerve,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  will  lie  nearly  over  the  artery, 
and  in  close  contact  with  it;  it  occasionally,  though  rarely,  lies 
behind  it;  the  ulnar  will  be  considerably  to  the  inner  side,  on. the 
short  head  of  the  triceps;  the  musculo-spiral  will  scarcely  be  seen 
in  this  dissection,  but  its  radial  branch  may  be  displayed,  between 
the  biceps  and  supinator  longus,  by  separating  these  muscles  with 
the  point  of  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife.  In  this  situation  the 
deep  humeral  (superior  profunda)  artery  will  be  observed  anasto- 
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mosing  with  the  radial  recurrent :  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
the  anastomotica  magna  will  be  apparent,  passing  inwards,  and 
sending  a  branch  to  run  with  the  ulnar  nerve  behind  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerves  may  either 
be  preserved  or  not  The  finger  may  now  be  passed  between  the 
biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  when  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve  will  be  seen  passing  between  them. 
The  former  muscle  may  be  cut  across  at  its  thickest  part,  and  its 
lower  extremity  turned  downwards;  the  artery  and  nerves  may 
also  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  a  full  view  of  the  bra- 
chialis anticus  muscle,  covering  the  anterior  part  of  the  elbow-joint, 
will  be  obtained. 

A  circular  incision  should  now  be  made  through  all  the  remain- 
ing textures,  about  three  inches  above  the  elbow,  down  to  the  bone, 
which  should  then  be  sawn  through.  The  articulations  on  the 
separated  part  should  next  be  examined ;  and  this  can  now  be  most 
conveniently  done,  the  part  being  separated  from  the  body,  as  the 
limb  requires  to  be  frequently  turned  for  such- a  purpose. 

Possibly,  ere  the  parts  are  separated  in  the  manner  here  recom- 
mended, the  dissector  may  wish  to  obtain  a  more  connected  view 
of  the  biceps,  vessels,  nerves,  and  other  parts,  and,  if  so,  he  may 
continue  the  dissection  in  tKe  mode  described  at  p.  175,  and  after 
removing  the  extremity,  mav  then  proceed  with  the  examination  of 
the  ligaments,  beginning  with  the  shoulder,  or  at  the  following  para- 
graph, as  he  may  feel  incUned. 

Instructions  have  already  been  ^iven  (p.  166)  for  dissecting  the 
articulations  of  the  phalanges.  The  joint  between  each  proximal 
phalanx  and  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone,  will  next  demand 
attention.  The  tendons  should  be  taken  off  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior surface  of  one  of  these  joints,  (that  of  the  finger  already  dis- 
sected will  answer,)  and  by  cutting  away  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
the  interossei  and  lumbricales  muscles,  the  strong  lateral  ligaments, 
extending  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx,  will 
be  readily  made  out  The  posterior  surface  of  the  jomt  will  be 
observed  to  be  covered  with  the  loose  synovial  membrane,  and  the 
anterior  will  have  a  firm  (almost  fibro-cartilaginous)  texture  over 
it,  which  intervenes  between  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  which,  if  examined  carefully,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
thick  portion  of  the  transverse  ligament  which  passes  in  front  of 
the  ends  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  in  this  situation.  The  loint 
may  now  be  cut  into  by  dividing  one  or  both  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, when  the  rounded  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  will  be 
observed  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  concavity  on  the  phalanx,  and 
that  so  completely,  that,  unless  they  be  a  little  separated,  a  knife 
cannot  be  carried  through  between  these  bones  without  cutting  por- 
tions of  both,  or  of  the  cartilages  covering  them. 

The  dissection  of  one  of  these  joints  will  suffice,  therefore  the 
articulation  of  the  thumb  with  its  metacarpal  bone  may  next  be 
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examined ;  and  as  this  one  is  somewhat  more  interesting  in  a  sur- 
gical point  of  view,  than  any  of  those  in  the  hand,  some  additional 
care  may  be  bestowed  upon  it  The  muscles  forming  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  should  first  be  carefully  dissected :  the  adductor  pollicis 
should  also  be  cleared,  and  due  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  great 
developement  of  muscular  fibre  in  this  situation,  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  hand,  or  of  the  bones  with  which  the  muscles  are  con* 
nected ;  for  these  are  points  worthy  of  Consideration  in  reference 
to  fractures,  and  more  particularly  dislocations,  occurring  in  the 
thumb.  The  muscles  and  their  tendons  may  next  be  cut  through, 
when  lateral  ligaments,  differing  little  in  appearance  from  those  last 
examined  in  the  finger,  will  be  easily  discovered.  The  ioint  behind 
is  covered  by  the  two  extensor  tendons,  under  which  the  loose 
sjmovial  membrane  will  be  noticed ;  in  front,  when  the  long  flexor 
tendon  is  raised,  a  texture  similar  to  that  on  the  same  surface  of  the 
finger  will  be  found,  and  on  each  side  of  the  groove  for  this  tendon 
the  sesamoid  bones  will  be  observed  in  the  tendons  of  the  short 
flexor  muscle.  On  laying  open  the  joint,  the  articulating  surfaces 
will  not  be  found  to  diner  much  in  appearance  from  the  correspond- 
ing ones  of  the  finger.  The  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  will  not 
project  so  much  as  that  of  any  other,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  some* 
what  quadrangular  in  shape.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  bone  will 
be  found  to  be  but  loosely  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  with  the 
OS  trapezium ;  that  of  the  little  finger  is  scarcely  more  firmly  so  to 
the  unciform  bone ;  but  the  others  will  be  found  not  only  firmly 
connected  with  the  carpal  bones,  but  also  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
be  but  slightly  moveable.  Both  in  front  and  behind,  these  joints  are 
covered  by  ligamentous  bands,  common  to  them  and  the  other 
articulations  in  this  situation. 

The  posterior  and  anterior  annular  ligaments  should  now  be  cut 
across,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  and  such  tendons  as  have 
been  left  on  any  surface  of  the  carpus  should  be  raised,  so  as  to 
permit  of  a  proper  dissection  of  the  ligaments,  which  will  be  found 
strong  and  numerous,  on  both  anterior  and  posterior  aspect,  more 
particularly  on  the  lattpr.  They  will  be  seen  to  be  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  radius  and  the  carpal  bones,  or  extending  in  various 
directions  from  one  of  these  bones  to  the  other.  A  short  round 
ligament  will  be  observed  to  pass  from  the  styliform  process  of  the 
uma  to  the  cuneiform  bone ;  and  two  similar  bands  may  be  traced 
from  the  pisiform  bone,  one  to  the  unciform  and  the  other  to  the 
bead  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

The  articulation  between  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  the  first 
row  of  the  carpus,  should  next  be  cut  into  behind,  and  laid  exten* 
sively  open,  when  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  with  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  will  be  observed  to  form 
the  proper  moveable  articulation  at  the  wrist ;  the  articular  surfaces 
of  these  bones  being  covered  with  cartilage  and  synovial  membrana 
The  knife  may  now  be  carried  between  the  different  bones  of  the 
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carpus,  and  between  them  and  the  metacarpal  bones  still  remaining : 
—the  opposing  surfaces  will  be  found  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
provided  with  synovial  membrane. 

The  articulation  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  this  situation, 
may  be  looked  at  The  latter  bone  will  be  observed  to  lie  in  a  slight 
notch  on  the  radius:  the  opposing  surfaces  being  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  but  loosely  connected  by  a  few  transverse  fibres  in 
front  and  behind,  and  bv  a  loose  synovial  capsule. 

In  dissecting  these  joints,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  preserve  the  neighbouring  attachments  of  most  or 
all  of  the  tendons.  In  examining  the  surgical  anatomy  of  a  joint,  it 
will  often  be  of  service  to  replace  both  tendons  and  muscles ;  and 
whatever  be  the  strength  of  its  ligaments,  the  circumstance  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  actual  strength  of  the  articulation 
in  the  living  body  depends  more  on  the  surrounding  textures  than 
on  the  fibres  connecting  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

The  elbow-joint  may  next  be  examined.  With  a  little  dissection 
on  each  side,  the  lateral  ligaments  will  be  discovered :  on  raising 
the  brachialis  anticus  (which  should  be  done  from  above  down- 
wards), a  few  fibres  will  be  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
synovial  capsule,  and  similar  structures,  though  somewhat  slighter, 
will  be  remarked  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  between  this 
membrane  and  the  triceps.  The  joint  should  now  be  laid  open,  by 
cutting  across  the  textures  in  front,  or,  as  will  perhaps  be  of  more 
service,  by  first  removing  the  olecranon  process  with  the  cutting 
forceps,  and  then  completing  the  incisions  with  the  scalpel.  The 
connexion  of  the  radius  to  the  ulna  above  should  next  be  examined ; 
when  this  is  done,  and  the  interosseal  membrane  also  looked  at,  the 
anatomical  examination,  as  high  as  it  has  gone,  may  be  deemed  tole* 
rably  complete  for  present  purposes;  and  various  points  will  be 
further  elucidated  when  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  this  portion  of 
the  extremity  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity' may  next  be  examined.  The  body  should  be  placed  with  the 
back  uppermost,  having  a  large  block  under  the  chest  so  adjusted 
as  to  allow  the  shoulder  about  to  be  examined  to  hang  down,  and 
thus  to  put  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  con- 
nected with  it,  on  the  stretch.  By  carrying  an  incision  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  along  the  mesial  line,  as  low  as  the  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebra,  then  another  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  tne  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula,  and  dissecting  the  skin  and  cellular  texture  upwards  and 
downwards,  the  trapezius  and  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles 
will  be  exposed;  and  by  making  an  incision  from  the  acromion 
down  the  outer  part  of  the  arm  as  low  as  the  extremity  of  the 
deltoid,  or  to  where  the  skin  may  have  been  already  divided  in  the 

f)revious  dissection  of  the  extremity,  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
atter-named  muscle  may  be  also  fully  displayed.    The  remaining 
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muscles  lying  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  chest,  Tvhich  connect  the 
the  extremity  with  the  trunk,  should,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  be  dissected  and  cut  through,  one  after  the  other, 
and,  after  dividing  the  rhomboids  ^nd  the  levator  anguli  scapulae, 
due  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  size  and  position  of  the  posterior 
scapular  artery.  It  will  be  found  immediately  under  these  muscles, 
about  the  size  of  a  crowquill,  passing  from  above  downwards  along 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  bone,  and  becoming  smaller  in  its  course 
as  it  gives  off  its  branches.  It  will  usually  be  found  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  margin  of  the  scapula,  but  will  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  bone,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  with  great  facility. 

The  body  should  now  be  put  face  uppermost,  and  if  it  is  that  of 
a  female,  the  skin  should  be  dissected  on  the  mamma,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  view  of  this  gland.  This  will  be  most  readily  done  by  making 
foiir  incisions  and  a  circular  one  in  this  style  (fig.  55)  on  each  side 
of  the  nipple ;  the  gland  may  then  be  removed, 
and  such  an  examination  made  of  it  as  may  be  F^r*  ^* 

wished.    The  great  pectoral  muscle  must  next  be 
exposed,  and  for  this  purpose  an  incision  should  be 
made  from  the  acromion  process  along  the  clavi- 
cle to  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum,  and  then  an- 
other from  the  same  part  of  this  bone  to  its  lower 
extremity,  when  the  skin  should  be  taken  off  from 
above  downwards.    In  dissecting  in  front  of  the 
shoulder  the  anterior  part  of  the  deltoid  should  be 
laid  bare  by  turning  the  skin  forwards ;  indeed,  it  will  be  as  well 
at  this  stage  of  the  dissection  to  raise  the  skin  from  off  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  also  off  the  axilla,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  first  view  of  this  important  cavity.    For  this  latter  object  the 
skin  should  be  turned  a  little  down  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  the 
margins  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  should 
be  clearly  displayed.    The  division  between  the  clavicular  and 
sternal  portions  of  the  pectoral  muscle  should  now  be  examined ; 
next,  that  between  this  muscle  and  the  deltoid:  the  former  will 
probably  not  be  distinct,  at  least  there  will  be  no  great  space  be- 
tween the  two ;  the  latter  will  in  general  be  of  the  same  size,  the 
two  muscles  being  distant  about  an  inch,  where  they  are  connected 
with  the  clavicle,  and  in  this  space  the  cephalic  vein  and  some 
branches  of  the  arteria  thoracica  acromialis  will  be  found.    The 
manner  in  which  the  axilla  is  bounded  should  now  be  examined, 
and  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  arm,  when 
applied  close  to  the  side,  or  separated  from  it,  should  also  be  looked 
to.    In  the  former  position  the  axilla  will  appear  deep ;  in  the  latter 
so  shallow,  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  reached  and  touched  with 
facility.     The  pectoral  muscle  should  next  be  raised  by  cutting  it 
through  at  its  attachments  to  the  ribs,  sternum,  and  clavicle,  and 
tumii^  it  outwards.    The  pectoralis  minor  will  now  be  exposed. 
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and  by  dissecting  on  its  upper  and  under  margins  the  axillary  vein 
and  artery  will  be  discovered.  In  order  to  examine  these  vessels 
more  fully,  the  fat  and  loose  cellular  membrane  should  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  axilla.  In  making  this  dissection,  the  numerous 
small  vessels,  nerves,  and  glands,  which  lie  in  almost  inextricable 
confusion,  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  after  being  examined 
the  nerves  and  glands  should  be  cautiously  cut  away,  and  such  of 
the  vessels  only  as  are  of  considerable  size  should  be  preserved. 
With  very  little  trouble  or  further  dissection,  the  entire  course  of 
the  axillary  artery  and  vein,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  axillary 
plexus  of  nerves,  (which  will  by  the  same  dissection  be  also  ex- 
posed,) may  be  fully  examined,  and  it  will  be  of  advantage  in  doing 
so,  to  cut  across  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle.  If  the  arm  be  kept 
from  the  side  of  the  body,  wnich  it  should  be  in  making  the  dissec- 
tions recommended,  the  parts  will  now  appear  thus :  the  axiUary 
artery  will  be  seen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  dissection,  between  the 
subclavian  muscle  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  serratus  magnus, 
having  the  vein  in  front  of  it,  and  a  Rttle  lower.  The  vessels  in 
this  situation  are  as  often  termed  subclavian  as  axillary.  The  large 
nerves  will  all  be  seen  on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  artery. 
Two  inches  further  down,  all  these  parts  will  appear  in  closer  con- 
tact :  the  vein  will  be  more  completely  in  front  of  the  artery ;  two 
large  twigs  of  nerves,  one  from  above,  the  other  from  below,  will 
have  joined  in  front  of  this  vessel,  to  form  the  median  nerve ;  and 
the  whole  will  lie  on  the  subscapular  muscle,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The  course  of  the  subsca- 
pular artery  on  the  axillary  margin  of  the  last-named  muscle  will 
also  be  noticed. 

If  the  neck  has  not  yet  been  dissected,  and  if  it  is  of  consequence 
to  be  economical  with  the  subject,  the  parts  in  this  region  should 
next  be  examined  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  section  of  this 
work,  on  the  head  and  neck :  as  for  the  further  examination  of  the 
shoulder,  the  upper  extremity  had  better  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  body,  by  disarticulating  the  clavicle,  or  dividing  it  at  its  middle 
with  a  saw,  and  cutting  through  the  subclavius  muscle,  the  axillaiy 
vein,  artery,  and  nerves,  the  serratus  magnus,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
such  other  parts  connected  with  the  clavicle  or  scapula  as  remain 
to  be  divided. 

The  shoulder  being  removed  from  the  body,  the  deltoid  muscle 
should  be  cut  through  at  its  attachments  to  the  scapula  and  clavicle, 
and  turned  downwards,  when  the  ends  of  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  head  of  the  humerus  will  be  observed ;  the  large  bursa 
beneath  the  acromion  process  should  be  opened ;  the  course  of  the 
posterior  circumflex  artery,  with  its  accompanying  nerve,  round 
the  neck  of  the  humerus  towards  the  deltoid  should  be  looked  at ; 
the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  teres  minor,  and  subscapularis  mus- 
cles should  be  dissected,  and  then  cut  through  about  an  inch  from 
their  attachments  to  the  humerus:  the  capsular  ligament  should 
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next  be  dissected  by  raising  the  ends  of  these  muscles ;  and  lastly, 
hy  dividing  this  ligament  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  which 
will  be  found  within  it,  the  humerus  wUl  be  separated  from  the  sca- 
pula, and  the  glenoid  cavity  exposed.  In  dissecting  the  suprasca- 
pular nnuscle,  me  nerve  and  artery  of  the  same  name  will  be  observed 
on  the  upper  margin  of  the  bone,  the  one  generally  passing  over, 
the  other  under,  the  little  ligament  which  converts  the  notch  on  this 
part  into  a  foramen.  The  ligaments  of  the  scapula,  and  those  be- 
tween this  bone  and  the  clavicle,  will  next  demand  attention,  and 
lastly  those  connecting  the  inner  extremity  of  the  latter  with  the 
sternum  and  first  rib. 

In  this  description  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  examination 
of  the  upper  extremity  for  surgical  purposes,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  name  each  minute  vessel  or  nerve,  nor  to  describe 
their  separate  courses ;  nor  have  I  done  so  with  the  ligaments  or 
processes  of  bones :  my  object  being,  not  to  describe  tnat  kind  of 
anatomy  which  is  found  in  all  elementary  works  on  the  subject, 
nor  to  give  facility  to  the  recollection  of  mere  names ;  but  to  encou- 
rage that  personal  and  manual  examination,  which  can  alone  serve 
the  student  or  practitioner  for  the  study  of  surgical  anatomy. 
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DISLOCATIONS. 

Beforb  mutilating  another  arm,  by  operations  or  otherwise,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  the  student  to  practise  the  appUcation  of 
bandages,  splints,  and  other  apparatus,  such  as  may  be  required  for 
accident  or  disease,  on  the  livmg  body ;  and  these  proceedings  may 
be  accomplished  on  the  subject,  on  a  lay-figure,  or,  what  will  be 
best,  on  the  arm  of  a  friend.  They  may  be  of  little  moment  to 
those  who  have  already  had  the  advantage  of  being  engaged  in 
.practice,  but  many  students  will  derive  no  inconsiderable  benefit 
firom  such  lessons,  as  they  will  afterwards  perceive  in  performing 
similar  manipulations  on  the  Uving  body.  In  a  case  of  wound  of 
the  humeral  artery,  (inflicted,  perhaps,  in  venesection,)  it  may  be 
considered  advisable  to  apply  bandages  from  the  points  of  the  fingers 
upwards  as  far  as  the  seat  of  injury,  and  this  may  now  be  done  as 
afterwards  described. 

Before  alluding  to  the  manner  of  appl}dng  apparatus  in  cases  of 
dislocation  or  fracture,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  nature  of  such 
accidents  into  consideration. 

Dislocations  in  the  fingers  are  of  firequent  occurrence,  and  very 
often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  surgeon  to  remove  the 
injured  part  by  amputation.  In  such  instances,  in  addition  to  the 
displacement,  the  bones  may  be  broken,  the  soft  parts  extensively 
injured,  and  the  joint  or  joints  laid  open. 

In  simple  dislocation  of  one  phalanx  firom  another,  the  end  of  the 
lower  bone  will  ride  over  that  of  the  upper  either  above  or  below ; 

as  is  represented  in  the 
^'«'  ^^  two  figures  (56  and  57), 

in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  the  phalanges 
are  exhibited  divested  of 
aU  coverings.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  the 
distal  joint  may  be  dis- 
located in  a  similar  man- 
ner, although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  displacements  in  the  fingers  are  more  rare 
than  some  appear  to  suppose. 

Lateral  displacement  in  any  of  the  phalanges  rarely,  if  ever, 
happens  without  severe  destruction  of  tne  parts ;  as,  indeed,  may 
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be  easily  conjectured  from  an  examination  of  the  joints ;  and,  in 
such  caaes,  amputation  may  possibly  be  required.  In  all  probability 
the  dislocation   will  be 

compound,  and  therefore  ^B-  ST. 

taking  the  risk  of  severe 
inflammation,   and    also  J 
that  of  a  stiff  joint,  into  1 
consideration,  I  imagine 
that  the  removal  of  the 
part  will  often  be  the  best 
course; — -but  more  will 
be  eaid  on  this  subject 
in  the  chapter  on  frac- 
tures, with  which  injuries  those  at  present  under  notice  are  not 
unfrequently  associated. 

For  the  reduction  of  a  simple  case,  as  above  described,  the 
patient's  hand  must  be  held  firmly  in  the  left  hand  of  the  surgeon, 
who  should  grasp  the  lower  part  of  the  finger  with  his  right,  some- 
what in  the  manner  shown  in  the  next  drawing,  when,  oy  steady 
extension,  the  lower  phalanx  will  slip  into  its  proper  place.  In 
most  instances  success  will  be  more  rapidly  attained,  by  gently 
moving  the  lower  part  of  the  finger  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
in  some  it  will  be  advantageous  to  bend  the  member  with  consider- 
able force  towards  either  the  back  or  palm  of  the  hand. 

Simple  dislocations  of  the  fingers  from  the  metacarpal  bones  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  above ;  and  the  fore  or  Utile 
finger,  from  their  comparatively  unprotected  position,  are  most 
exposed  to  those  forces  which  cause  displacement.  The  phalanx 
will  be  either  on  the  palmar  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  may,  in  general,  be  readily  reduced  bv  following  the 
foregoing  instructions.  The  surgeon,  by  grasping  the  finger  nearer 
its  root,  as  seen  in  this  figure  (58)  of  a  dislocation  of  the  index 

Fig.  58. 


finger  backwards,  will  have  all  the  advantage  of  a  firmer  hold,  and 
a  more  powerful  lever.  The  middle  and  ring  fingers  are  so  well 
protected  by  Hmr  position,  that  dislocations  of  the  head  of  either 
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on  the  metacarpal  bone,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  unless  the  injury  to 
the  hand  is  severe  and  complicated. 

The  phalanges  of  the  thumb  may  suffer  like  those  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  here.    The 

Fig.  59. 


distal  joint  is  seldom  the  seat  of  simple  luxation,  however,  the 
proximal  phalanx  being  most  frequently  displaced ;  and  it  may  be 
either  in  front  or  behind  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  accompanying  figures  (59  and  60). 

Fig.  60. 


The  displacement  of  the  first  phalanx  backwards  (fig.  60),  or,  as 
some  describe  it,  of  the  metacarpal  bone  forwards,  has  attracted 
considerable  notice  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  frequently  attend- 
ing reduction,  and  the  occasional  impossibility  of  attaining  this 
object  It  is  diflicult  to  account  for  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
from  any  pecuUarity  of  the  articulation,  as  evinced  in  the  bones  or 
ligaments.  Mr.  Hey  imagined  that  this  difiiculty  was  occasioned 
by  a  kind  of  wed^e-shape  in  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the 
thickest  part  of  vmich  being  thrust  between  the  lateral  Hgaments, 
presentea  such  an  obstacle  to  reduction,  that,  if  these  remained 
entire,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  replace  the  bones.  Though  I 
have  never  been  fully  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  it ;  and  in  a  somewhat  similar  mode  of  rea- 
soning, I  am  inclined  to  think  it  not  improbable,  that  in  some 
instances  the  large  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  being  driven 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis,  as  well  as  oetween 
the  lateral  ligaments,  (which,  however,  in  such  a  case  would  doubt- 
less be  extensively  stretched,  or  perhaps  torn  across,)  combined  with 
the  vast  power  of  the  numerous  muscles  connected  with  the  first 
phalanx,  may  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  difliculty  experienced  in 
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these  cases ;  more  particularly  when  the  shortness  of  the  lever 
which  the  surgeon  has  to  work  with  is  taken  into  consideration.  I 
have  seen  an  instance  of  compound  dislocation  in  this  joint,  where 
the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  projected  through  a  transverse 
wound  of  the  textures  on  its  anterior  surface,  in  which  the  bones 
could  be  reduced  and  displaved  at  will,  twelve  hours  ^fter  the  acci- 
dent, and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  lateral  ligaments  were  as  entire 
as  if  there  had  been  no  external  wound.  Anchylosis  occurred  in 
this  case  after  severe  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

In  instances  of  this  dislocation  where  tne  ordinary  means  fail,  it 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful  if  such  a  measure  as  removing  the  end 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  through  an  incision  made  directly  upon  it, 
should  be  resorted  to  >  for,  although  such  a  wound  may  occasion- 
ally heal  by  the  first  intention,  (as  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Mr.  Hey, 
in  referring  to  some  cases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Evans 
of  Ketley,  who  in  two  instances  cut  down  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  and  removed  it  with  success,)  there  would 
certainly  be  great  risk  of  its  not  doing  so,  and,  in  such  an  event, 
the  results  to  the  patient  would  be  much  more  painful  and  anno}dng, 
while  in  all  likelihood  the  member  (provided  it  escapes  amputation) 
would  be  of  no  more  service  than  if  it  had  been  left  in  its  distorted 
condition.  It  is  well  known,  and  I  have  seen  such  examples,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  a  thumb  in  this  state  is  gradually  restored  to 
much  of  its  original  utility. 

To  facilitate  reduction,  the  old  proposal  of  dividing  one  of  the 
lateral  ligaments,  might  now  be  practised  with  greater  propriety 
than  in  former  times,  by  performing  a  subcutaneous  division,  with 
a  very  small  and  narrow-bladed  knife :  indeed,  by  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding, the  opposite  ligament  might  also  be  cut  in  the  same  case, 
or  any  other  texture  that  seemed  to  offer  resistance,— the  wound,  or 
wounds,  in  the  skin,  being  so  small,  that  little  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  any  bad  results  following  the  discreet  use  of  such  an 
instrument 

Dislocations  in  either  thumb  or  fingers  can  occasionally  be  re- 
duced by  simple  pressure,  with  the  surgeon's  thumb  and  fingers,  on 
the  displaced  end  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  often  of  service  combined 
with  extension,  as  above  described ;  but  in  some  cases  neither  of 
these  means  will  answer,  and  a  greater  degree  of  extension  must 
be  applied.  In  such  instances,  a  bit  of  tape,  a  silk  handkerchief,  or 
soft  calico  bandage  should  be  slipped  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
disjointed  member,  and  the  ends  given  to  one  assistant,  whilst  an- 
other keeps  the  hand  steady.  The  surgeon  can  then  use  his  fingers 
in  such  a  way  as  he  thinks  most  likely  to  be  of  service.  The  pul- 
leys (afterwards  delineated)  have  even  been  resorted  to  in  some  of 
these  cases !  and  we  need  scarcely,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  in- 
stance alluded  to  by  Bromfield,  in  which  the  end  of  the  thumb  was 
torn  off  by  an  over-zealous  attempt  of  a  surgeon  to  effect  reduction^ 

The  noose  (clove-hitch,  as  it  is  often  called)  will  be  best  fixed  by 
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castJDg  such  a  one  as  this  (fig.  61),  which  can  be  readily  imitated 

with  a  bit  of  string.    First  one  circle 

^B-  6^-  is  made  by  turning  the  string  from 

one  side  to  the  otMr  (right  to  left), 

then  a  second  in  the  same  way ;  if 

that  last  made  is  now  placed  behind 

the  other,  and  the  two  loops  put  on 

the  part  where  the  extending  force  is 

to  be  applied,  and  drawn  sufficiently 

tight,  a  noose  will  thus  be  formed  that 

i  will  not  readily  shp  ofT,  nor  will  the 

'  extending  force  have  any  effect  in 

tightening  it  to  an  injurious  extent 

round  the  member. 

Before  applying  a  tape  or  bandage, 
it  may  be  well  to  protect  the  skin 
with  a  small  bit  of  lint ;  and,  in  fixing  either  of  the  former,  it  may 
be  put  round  the  thumb  beyond  the  displacement,  or  above  the  end 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  in  such  a  manner  that  the  extending  force 
will  act  chiefly  on  this  part 

[The  difhculty  of  reduction  in  cases  of  simple  luxations  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations,  even  when  the  patient  is  seen  soon  after 
the  accident  has  occurred,  is  well  known,  and  the  same  difficulty 
sometimes  exists  in  reducing  and  retaining  in  place  injuries  of  this 
,  class  when  accompanied  with  wound  of  the  soft  parts.  In  com- 
pound luxations  of  the  thumb,  when  found  irreducible  upon  the 
application  of  a  moderate  degree  of  force,  the  best  practice  is  to 
saw  off  the  end  of  the  projecting  bone.  If  the  wound  be  large,  and 
this  be  not  done,  observation  shows  that  even  when  the  part  can  be 
reduced,  the  dislocated  end  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  become 
displaced,  as  the  inflammation  necessarily  following  it,  will  prevent 
the  application  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  by  bandages  and 
splints,  to  retain  it  in  its  natural  position.  One  case  of  this  kind  I 
have  myself  witnessed,  and  another  instance  which  occurred  in 
Guy's  Hospital  has  recently  been  published,  in  which,  although  the 
phalanx  was  easily  reduced  immediately  after  the  accident,  so 
much  inflammation  and  constitutional  disturbance  occurred,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  remove  the  splints  and  other  dressings  which 
had  been  applied,  and  resort  to  cataplasms ;  the  patient  being  iilti- 
mately  cured,  after  entire  loss  of  the  first,' and  exfoliation  of  the 
extremity  of  the  second  phalanx.  Resection  of  the  bone  is  the 
practice  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  compound  dislocations 
of  these  parts,  where  difficulty  ia  experienced  in  their  reduction,  and 
has  often  been  done  with  good  success.  In  a  case  treated  by  me 
a  short  time  since,  I  resorted  to  it,  after  well-directed,  though  un- 
successful efforts  to  replace  it  had  been  made,  and  the  patient 
recovered  rapidly,  and  had  some  motion  at  the  joint. — N.] 
The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  sometimes  dislocated  from 
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the  OS  trapezium.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  the  displace- 
ment towards  the  palm  as  the  only  kind  wtiich  he  has  met  with, 
and  has  advised  that  unless  the  reduction  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished, the  parts  should  be  let  alone.  1  have  not  met  with  any 
example  of  this  kind,  but  have  seen  several  where  the  end  had 
slipped  backwards :  in  two  cases  the  injury  having  been  occasioned 
by  strong  resistance  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone.  There  is 
little  difhculty  in  reducing  the  projecting  point,  but  there  is  much 
in  keeping  it  in  its  proper  place  I  have  seen  a  splint  and  roller 
fail  in  doing  so.  When  it  shows  a  tendency  to  slip  out  of  its  situa- 
tion, a  strong  narrow  bit  of  pasteboard  should  be  laid  along  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  over  the  entire  length  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  be  retained  by  means  of  a  bandage  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  when  the  l)est  possible  chance  will  thus  be  given 
for  the  parts  keeping  their  natural  position. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  but  rarely  separated  from  each 
other,  and  only  when  great  force  is  applied.  In  many  such  cases 
amputation  will  probably  be  required ;  yet  it  may  occasionally  be 
good  practice  to  attempt  to  save  the  hand,  after  removing  one  or 
more  of  the  loose  and  perham  shattered  bones.  The  os  magnum 
b  sometimes  thrust  backwards,  however,  without  fetal  injury  being 
done  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  bone  cannot 
be  at  once  pushed  into  its  proper  place  by  the  surgeon's  thumb,  no 
other  attempt  should 

be  made,  leat  it  ag-  *'«■  ^ 

gravate  the  evO,  by 
mducing  inflamma- 
tion and  caries  of 
the  carpal  bones.  I 
have  seen  amputation 
above  the  wrist  re- 
quired in  consequence 
of  injudicious  inter- 
ference in  such  an 
instance.  I  have 
known  of  one  exam- 

Sile,  in  which  the  pisi- 
brm  bone  was  de- 
tached from  its  lower 

connexions  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  carpi  uUiaris.  Little  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  any  attempt  to  keep  this  bone  in  its  proper 
position,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  displacement  of  much  consequence. 

The  carpus  may  be  displaced  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
or  in  a  lateral  direction.  In  the  latter  case,  the  dislocation  cannot 
be  complete  without  (preat  injury,  which  may  possibly  necessitate 
amputation.  In  the  former  of  these  examples,  the  hand  with  the 
bones  of  (he  carpus  may  be  deemed  the  moveable  parts,  as  indeed 
they  really  are. 
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When  the  first  row  of  the  carpus  is  driven  from  the  articuUr 
surface  of  the  radius,  in  a  direction  backwards  or  forwards,  the 
projection  thus  formed,  and 
^■B-  ^-        I  the  corresponding  one  on  the 

opposite  side,  can  leave  small 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
imury.  The  two  skeletons 
(bgs.  G3  and  63)  will  give 
the  student  a  tolerabh'  cor- 
rect idea  of  each  of  these 
luxations,  although  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  living  body  the  appear- 
ances may  not  be  altogether 
so  clear.  With  these  sketches, 
as  with  those  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb,  the  state  of  flexion 
is  such  as,  I  believe,  will  ge- 
neraUy  be  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, although  occasionally  the  angle  may  be  more  or  less  acute,  as 
most  surgeons  of  experience  must  have  noticed. 

Little  difBculty  will  be  met  with  in  reducing  these  displacements, 
provided  they  are  seen  at  an  early  period.  After  the  lapse  of  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  or  not  it  will  be  safe 
to  apply  such  a  degree  of  force  as  may  be  required.  I  have  seen 
one  case  where  reduction  was  accomplished  with  tolerable  ease 
after  fourteen  days,  and  all  went  on  favourably  afterwards.  In  this 
instance  (the  patient  was  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Lizars)  little  force  was  needed;  and  in  all  similar  examples 
violent  force  or  twisting  is  to  be  deprecated,  for  fear  of  exciting 
disease  in  the  carpus. 

In  adjusting  these  luxations,  an  assistant  should  steady  the  fore- 
arm, whilst  the  surgeon  applies  the  extending  force,  either  by  grasp- 
ing the  patient's  hand  in  his,  or  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  twisted 
round  the  hand  above  the  thumb.  A  slight  degree  of  flexion  or 
extension  cautiously  applied  will  facihtate  the  object  in  view. 

The  radius  and  ulna  are  sometimes  separated  at  their  lower 
extremities.  The  ulna  appears  to  be  detached  from  the  radius  in 
such  cases,  and  the  prominence  caused  by  its  extremity  leaves  no 
doubt  regarding  its  nature.  A  little  pressure  suffices  for  replace- 
ment, but  it  will  not  remain  unless  retained  by  a  bandage,  and  even 
then  there  will,  perhaps,  be  a  projection,  wnich  fortunately,  how- 
ever, is  productive  of  little  or  no  afler  inconvenience ;  indeed,  in 
many  persons  advanced  in  years,  a  kind  of  slow  spontaneous  dis- 
placement of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  occurs  naturally, 
which  causes  no  annoyance  whatever- 
One  or  both  bones  of  the  forearm  may  be  displaced  from  the 
humerus.    The  head  of  the  radius  may  pass  in  front  of  the  external 
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condyle,  or  it  may  be  behind  it.  In  the  former  case,  which  seems 
to  be  the  more  commonof  the  two.the  bone  is  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  (fig,  64).     I  have  only  seen  one  well-marked 


instance  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  on  a  subject  in  the  dissecting- 
rooms.    Figure  65  eidiibita  it :  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt 


immediately  under  the  skin,  yet  the  displacement  seemed  to  have 
produced  very  little  inconvenience,  for  the  distortion  was  only 
apparent  on  a  close  examination  (as  may  be  seen  from  a  cast  in 
the  collection  at  King's  College),  and  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension  were  tolerably  complete,  as  were  also  those  of  supination 
and  pronation.  In  either  instance  the  injury  is  most  likely  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  patient  falling,  and  attempting  to  save  himself  by 
throwing  out  his  hand.  The  rupture  of  the  annular  ligament  must, 
in  these  examples,  precede  and  facilitate  the  displacement  From 
the  frequency  with  which  the  former  luxation  is  met  with  in  the 
dissecting-rooms,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  accident  is  often 
overlooked ;  and  I  beheve  it  to  be  much  more  common  than  that 
backwards.  My  own  experience,  especially  in  the  dead-room,  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  Sir  Astley  Cwper's  estimate  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  these  two  injuries  is  the  most  correct,  although  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  while  be  states  the  dislocation  forwards  as 
being  the  most  common,  Boyer  asserts,  with  equal  precision,  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  passes  most  frequently  backwards. 
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When  the  head  of  the  .bone  rests  in  front  of  the  external  condyle, 
it  seems  to  produce  little  inconvenience,  saving  a  slight  diminution 
in  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extension,  more  particularly  the 
former. 

In  all  instances,  however,  where  either  of  these  injuries  is  delected 
at  first,  the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  drawn,  by  extending  or 
bending  the  elbow,  or  perhaps  thrust  at  once,  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion ;  and,  though  It  may-  be  a  little  troublesome  to  retain  it  there, 
the  best  chance  will  be  given  by  keeping  the  elbow-joint  quiet,  and 
in  a  bent  position,  by  means  of  a  bandage ;  and  should  great  stea- 
diness and  some  considerable  pressure  be  required,  then  a  splint, 
similar  to  ihat  used  for  fractures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus, 
may  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  bones  of  the  forearm  can  scarcely  be  dislocated'forwards  on 
the  humerus  without  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  and  such 
an  injury  I  believe  to  be  very  rare ;  they  are,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  displaced  backwards,  as  represented  in  figure  0(1,  and  the 


nature  of  the  accident  will  be  readily  made  out  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  bf  the  joinL  In  such  a  case  the 
coronoid  process  will  probably  be  broken.  The  unnatural  promi- 
nence, both  in  front  and  behind,  as  well  as  the  fixed  position  of  the 
bones,  will  sufficiently  indicate  what  is  wrong. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  cases  of  this  luxation  which  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice,  occurred  in  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who,  in  playing  at  leap-frog  with  his  companions,  fell  upon  his  hands, 
and  thus  sustained  the  injury  in  one  arm. 

If  this  accident  is  seen  by  the  surgeon  shortly  after  ils  occurrence, 
the  two  bones  can  be  drawn  down  with  little  trouble  into  their 
proper  situation.  The  forearm,  which  will  be  a  little  bent  at  the 
loint,  should  be  drawn  down  in  the  axis  of  the  humerus,  and,  by 
bending  it  a  little  further,  in  all  likelihood  the  bones  will  be  replaced. 
An  additional  force  must  be  applied,  should  there  be  much  difficulty ; 
but  care  must  be  taken,  more  particularly  if  the  injury  be  of  some 
standing,  not  to  apply  a  great  degree  of  violence,  as  this  may  be 
productive  of  more  serious  injury  to  the  joint,  by  the  additional 
mfiammation  thereby  induced. 
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DisIocatioQS  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow,  forwards  or  in  a  lateral 
direction,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  can  happen  only  in 
violent  injuries ;  the  ionner  accident  being,  as  already  stated,  com- 
plicated, in  all  probability,  with  fracture  of  the  olecranon. 

Any  sureeon,  however,  who  has  seen  much  among  the  lower 
orders,  as  m  dispensaries  and  out-patient  hospital  practice,  must 
agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  disloca- 
tiods  may  not  take  place  in  this  articulation.  1  have  myself  fre- 
quently seen  the  joint  in  such  a  distorted  condition,  from  injuries  of 
old  date  (probably  luxations  and  fractures  combined),  that  ^e  most 
experienced  anatomists  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  ends  of  the  bones ;  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
facility  of  movement  was  remarkable,  as  was  also  the  muscular 
developement,  which  was  such  as  to  give  the  parties  an  excellent 
command  over  the  extremity.  The  two  sketches  (figs.  67  and  68) 
of  the  lateral  displacement  of  both  bones, — the  one  inwards  and  the 
other  outwards,  will  give  some  idea  of  such  injuries,  although  I 
imagine  that  on  the  living  body  the  regularity  here  delineated  would 
not  oe  so  perfect ;  for  the  force  which  woiud  cause  such  displace 
ments  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  separation  of  the  two  bones, 
and  fracture  too,  perhaps  of  one  or  both,  or  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus. 

The  figure  below  (69)  represents  a  very  rare  form  of  luxation' in 

Wig.  67.  Fig.  ea  f«.  69. 


this  situation,  viz.,  a  displacement  of  the  ulna  backwards,  with  the 
radius  thrown  slightly  forwards.    Such  a  case  has  been  referred  to 
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hy  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  mentions  two  of  the  kind.  I  can  fancy 
such  an  injury  being  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  radius,  lower 
down,  so  as  to  permit  the  lower  fragment  with  the  ulna  passing 
upwards ;  and  here,  too,  I  imagine  that  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  might  be  broken  off 

Should  any  of  these  cases  be  such  as  to  admit  of  remedy  without 
amputation  (and  that  such  do  occur  there  can  be  no  doubt),  there 
may  or  there  may  not  be  difficulty  in  replacing  the  bones ;  and  here, 
as  in  all  other  injuries  of  this  joint,  whether  the  attempt  at  reduction 
is  successful  or  not,  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  keeping 
the  limb  quiet,  and  in  a  bent  position.  At  first,  as  the  patient  will 
be  kept  to  his  bed,  the  arm  may  be  placed  on  a  cushion,  and  after- 
wards it  should  be  carried  in  a  sling. 

In  certain  compound  dislocations  of  the  elbow,  when  complicated 
with  fractures  of  the  coronoid  or  olecranon  process,  or  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  humerus,  and  in  which,  were  the  ends  replaced,  there 
might  be  every  reason  to  apprehend  severe  inflammation,  which 
might  probably  end  in  caries  of  the  bones ;  were  the  case  one, 
in  short,  where  at  the  furst  glance  amputation  might  be  deemed 
the  only  resource,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  contemplate  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  away  the  exposed  and  injured  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  thus  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  having  his  hand  preserved. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many  instances  such  practice  would 
be  better  than  amputation;  but  in  such  as  is  represented  in  this 
drawing  (70),  (taken  from  an  arm  which  I  amputated  some  time 


ago  in  King's  College  Hospital,)  the  soft  parts  seemed  too  much 
injured  to  encourage  me  to  cherish  a  hope  of  saving  the  limb  by 
such  a  proceeding  as  that  referred  to.  The  particulars  of  this  case, 
and  my  reasons  for  preferring  amputation,  were  given  in  the  Lancet, 
October  3d,  1841 ;  nut  assuredly  in  less  severe  injuries  it  would  be 
proper  to  try  the  chance  of  saving  the  limb,  without  or  with  exci- 
sion, as  might  be  deemed  most  advisable. 
The  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  dislocadons  of  the  shoul- 
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der-joint,  which,  !□  one  form  or  other,  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence. When  this  joint  b  examined  anatomically,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  its  weakest  part  is  below,  in  the  space  between  the 
terea  minor  and  eubscapularis,  where  it  is  protected  neither  by  mus- 
cles nor  tendons,  and  where,  moreover,  the  capsular  ligament  is 
less  likely  to  restrain  the  head  of  the  bone  than  at  any  ouier  point. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  lever  force  of  the  humerus 
when  a  person  falls  with  the  arm  thrown  forwards  for  protection, 
may  account  for  the  frequency  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  this  situation.  It  is  impossible  in  most  instances  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  limb  previous  to  the  accident,  nor  is  it  of 
much  consequence  to  know  whether  the  displacement  has  been 
occasioned  whilst  the  arm  has  been  raised  from  the  side,  or  by  direct 
violence  over  the  shoulder,  as  undoubtedly  may  be  the  case.  In 
whatever  way  it  may  be  accounted  for,  the  accident — displacement 
into  the  axilla  as  it  is  called — is  of  more  common  occurrence  than 
any  other  sort  of  dislocation  in  this 
joint    The  bones  occupy  this  posi-  Fig.  71. 

tion  (fig.  71)  ;.the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus rests  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-  i 
pula  below  its  neck,  in  front  of  the  ' 
attachment  of  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps,  and  it  may  be  slightly  in  the 
substance  of  the  subscapular  mus- 
cle, as  may  be  imagined  from  an 
examination  of  the  drawii^.  In 
several  dissections  which  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  of 
recent  injuries  of  this  description,  I 
have  found  the  parts  as  I  have  stated ; 
the  capsular  ligament  has  been  ex- 
tensively torn,  with  part  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  subscapular  muscle ;  in 
one  instance,  the  supra-spinatus  was 
greatly  stretched ;  in  another,  the 
tuberosity,  into  which  the  tendon  of 

the  muscle  is  inserted,  was  torn  off;  in  all  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves  were  slightly  on  the  stretch,  and.  in  none  of  these  was 
the  circumflex  nerve  torn.  In  some  examples  of  this  dislocation  of 
old  standing,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  trace  this  nerve  through- 
out  its  course,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  ruptured  at  the  time  of 
the  accident :  in  others  again,  I  have  traced  it  with  great  ease.  In 
the  former  I  have  particuJariy  remarked  the  atrophied  condition  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  diminution  in  bulk  has 
not  been  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  as  the  result  of  re- 
stricted movements  in  the  joint. 

The  features  of  this  accident  are  in  general  so  well  marked,  that 
it  might  be  supposed  impossible  to  overlook  its  nature.    This  is. 
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however,  too  frequently  the  case.  The  history  of  the  accident,  the 
immobility  of  the  limb,  the  pain  in  the  armpit,  numbness  of  the 
fingers,  with  (in  some  instances)  (edematous  swelling  in  the,  hand, 
the  separation  of  the  elbow  from  the  side,  the  increased  length  from 
the  acromion  to  the  olecranon,  and,  above  all,  the  flatness  of  the 
shoulder,  with  the  prominence  in  the  axilla,  should  sufficiently  point 
out  what  is  wrong. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  occasionally  thrown  inwards  and 
upwards,  so  as  to  rest  under  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  pectoralis  minor  and  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  as  represented  in  figure  72 ;  or  it  may  be  driven  back- 
wards on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  of  which  I  have  seen  one  well- 
marked  example,  which  may  be  understood  by  this  design  (fig.  73). 

Fig.  73;  fig.  73. 


In  the  latter  case,  the  humerus  slopes  slightly  forwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  be  felt  in  its  unnatural  position  under  the 
spine  of  the  scapula ;  in  the  former  this  may  also  be  done,  though 
not  so  distinctly ;  and  the  arm  will  slope  backwards  and  outwards, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch :  in  both  the  deficiency  under  the  acromion, 
the  history  of  the  accident,  as  well  as  the  general  marks  of  disloca- 
tion, will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  reduced  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways ;  but,  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  this  work  to  descriixj  or  even  refer  to  them  all,  I  shall  merely 
speak  of  those  which  I  consider  most  worthy  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  simple  methods  of  reducing  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder-joint  is  ap  follows : — The  patient  should  be  seated  on  a 
chair,  a  tablc-clotli  or  sheet,  folded  to  the  breadth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  placed  around  the  chest,  its  middle  being  close  under  the 
injured  part,  and  its  two  ends  given  to  an  assistant  standing  on  the 
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opposite  side ;  another  cloth  should  be  fixed  by  the  middle  on  the 
arm  immediately  above  the  elbow,  and  its  ends  entrusted  to  another 
assistant ;  the  surgeon,  placing  himself  behind  the  arm,  should  lay 
hold  of  the  extremity  in  such  a  way  as  to  bend  the  elbow,  and 
move  the  humerus  in  a  rotatory  direction  on  its  long  axis,  whilst 
the  two  assistants  are  engaged,  the  one  in  keeping  the  body  steady, 
the  other  in  making  gradual  extension.  If  this  force  be  judiciously 
app^^  as  thus  directed,  the  head  of  the  humerus  will,  in  all  likeh- 
hoocl,  pass  into  the  glenoid  cavity  with  a  kind  of  snap,  which  will 
be  perceptible  to  both  patient  and  surgeon.  It  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  apply  more  force  by  means  of  additional  assistants, 
and  the  operator  may  also  require  to  be  more  rude  in  that  which 
he  himself  exerts.  In  such  examples,  the  warm  bath,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  quantity  of  blood  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  the  exhibition 
of  plentiful  doses  of  the  solution  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  will 
be  of  great  assistance. 

If  success  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way,  a  stronger  force  must 
be  applied  by  means  of  pulleys  (fig.  74),  which  should  be  used  in 

Fig.  74. 


the  following  manner: — The  patient  should  be  seated  on  a  firm 
chair,  or  on  the  floor,  his  body  enveloped  as  above  described,  and 
the  ends  of  the  cloth  attached  to  some  point  fixed  in  the  floor  or 
wall  (p.  193) ;  the  hook  of  one  end  of  the  apparatus  should  then  be 
fixed  in  a  towel,  which  has  previously  been  properly  fastened  round 
the  patient's  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  the  otner  hook  being  attached 
to  a  fixed  point,  opposite  to  that  above  mentioned,  the  extension 
may  be  applied  by  a  single  assistant,  who  draws  by  the  loose  end 
of  the  cord.  The  surgeon,  placing  himself  on  the  outside  of  the 
arm,  should  keep  it  bent,  and  by  me  same  manoeuvre  as  already 
directed,  viz.,  rotating  the  humerus  on  its  own  axis,  the  desired 
object  may  be  accomplished.  In  cases  of  diflSculty,  when  the  ex- 
tending force  is  supposed  to  be  sufliciently  applied,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  for  the  surgeon  to  put  his  knee  into  the  armpit,  and 
desire  the  assistant  suddenly  to  quit  the  rope,  when,  by  depressing 
the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  using  it  as  a  lever,  the  knee  being 
the  fulcrum,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  forced  into  its  proper 
position.    On  the  common  principles  of  mechanics,  this  plan  might 
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be  supposed  to  answer  well ;  I  must  say,  however,  that  althouch  I 
have  often  seen  it  of  service,  I  have  observed  it  to  fail,  and  Rave 
much  more  frequently  seen  the  end  of  the  bone  slip  suddenly  into 
its  natural  place  during  the  application  of  the  extending  force.  In- 
stead of  a  sheet,  table-cloth,  or  towel,  the  surgeon  may  be  provided 
with  a  kind  of  stock  apparatus,  which,  with  the  pulleys  and  screw 
already  referred  to,  may  always  be  kept  by  him  in  readiness  for 
use.  It  consists  of  an  oolong  piece  of  stout  canvass,  betweer  J^^ree 
and  four  feet  in  length,  ana  about  nine  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
middle :  here  there  is  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  arm  to 
pass  through,  close  up  to  the  axilla  and  scapula :  and  each  extre- 
mity is  terminated  with  a  stout  iron  ring.  When  the  arm  is  put 
through  the  hole,  and  this  broad  belt  is  drawn  up  to  the  shoulder^ 
the  two  rings  can  be  brought  together  on  the  opposite  side,  by  bring- 
ing one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  patient's  body,  and  then  be 
fixed  to  any  convenient  point  by  means  of  a  towel  or  piece  of  rope. 
The  side  of  the  belt  next  the  skin  is  usually  lined  with  chamois 
leather,  to  prevent  chafing ;  and  it  may  be  well,  too,  when  it  is 
used,  to  furtner  obviate  this  annoyance  by  placing  a  folded  towel, 
as  a  pad,  in  the  axilla.  Another  portion  of  the  apparatus  consists 
of  a  kind  of  clasp,  made  of  iron  and  leather,  to  fix  around  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  by  means  of  screws  which  lessen  its  calibre.  This 
circle  is  well  padded  within,  and  also  lined  with  chamois,  and  Jms 


a  couple  of  belts  attached  to  it,  which  are  provided  at  their  loose 
ends  with  a  ring  each,  through  which,  when  brought  together,  the 
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hook  of  the  pulley  is  passed.  Such  apparatus,  with  pulleys  and 
screws,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Weiss  or  any  other  instrument-maker. 
The  belt  I  deem  greatly  preferable  to  a  sheet,  which,  unless  a  hole 
be  cut  in  its  centre,  only  oiTers  its  resistance  below  the  axilla,  whilst 
the  former  fixes  the  scapula  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner ;  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this  bone  should  not  be  acted 
on  by  the  extending  force.  The  clasp  is  very  apt  to  slip  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  I  am  inclined  to  use  in  its  stead  a  jack- 
towel,  fastened  to  the  arm  by  the  clove-hitch  (page  182),  or  a  thick 
and  sufficiently  long  and  stout  skein  of  coarse  worsted  thread, 
which,  from  its  softness  and  elasticity,  is  less  likely  than  the  towel 
to  injure  the  skin.  Such  methods  and  apparatus  as  those  above 
described,  modified  and  applied  according  to  circumstances,  I  have 
seen  almost  invariably  resorted  to  during  the  fourteen  years  in 
which  I  was  connected,  as  pupil  and  surgeon,  with  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  and  they  seldom  failed  to  .answer  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  used.  The  foregoing  sketch  (fig.  75)  will 
make  my  description  more  intelligible.  The  patient 
is  represented  as  seated  on  a  chair,  with  the  surgeon  ^^^S*  76. 
in  the  position  above  described.  The  body-belt  may 
be  supposed  to  be  fixed  above  the  level  of  the  injured 
shoulder,  whilst  the  pulleys  are  below ;  in  some  in- 
stances the  latter  may  be  placed  highest,  and  in  all 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  extending  force  is  being 
applied  there  must  be  a  straight  Une  betwixt  the  ex- 
treme points.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus  above 
referred  to,  I  advise  that  a  couple  ot  common  iron 
staples  should  be  kept  at  hand,  as  they  will  be  con- 
venient to  drive  into  the  floor  or  wall  for  fixing  the 
body-belt  or  pulleys, — for  the  handle  of  a  door,  a 
bed-post,  or  bar  of  a  grate,  will  not  ofier  sufficient 
resistance  in  such  cases,  as  I  have  experienced.  Such 
a  screw  as  that  here  represented  (fig.  76)  may  be 
had  in  the  ironmonger's  shop,  and  two,  somewhat  larger  than  that 
in  the  figure,  will  answer  as  well  as  the  staples. 

Another  plan,  which  is  attended  with  less  trouble  than  those  above 
described,  and  also  obviates  the  necessity  for  pulleys,  consists  in 
placing  the  patient  on  a  couch  or  mattress  upon  his  back,  when  the 
surgeon  seats  himself  alongside,  and  places  his  foot,  the  boot  or  shoe 
being  removed,  in  the  patient's  axilla :  he  then  lays  hold  of  the  wrist 
with  both  hands,  or  a  bandage,  which  he  may  have  previously  fas- 
tened round  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  bv  throwing  his  body 
backwards  and  pushing  his  heel  upwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  will 
be  made  to  glide  into  its  proper  place.  I  have  known  this  plan  suc- 
ceed when  others  had  failed,  even  though  aided  by  the  pulleys ;  and 
I  beheve,  that,  if  judiciously  and  energetically  applied,  few  exam- 
ples will  be  met  with,  more  particularly  when  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus is  in  the  axilla,  in  which  it  will  not  answer.    If  it  be  found 
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necessary,  a  prodigious  additional  power  may  be  gained  by  passiiig 
a  towel  under  the  axilla,  and  desiring  an  assistant  to  pull  upwards, 
whilst  the  surgeon  increases  the  extending  force,  as  he  throws  his 
body  backwards,  by  having  had,  whilst  in  the  sit^g  posture  and 
slightly  stooping,  the  band  attached  to  the  patient's  arm  fixed  round 
his  own  shoulders.  This  drawing  (fig.  77)  will  convey  a  very  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  explanation  above 
given. 


These  are  the  methods  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  which,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  most  commonly  in  use; 
there  are  others,  however,  which  some  consider  equally  etficient, 
and  for  a  description  of  which  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Pari 
and  Scultetus,  to  Heister's  Surgery,  or  other  systematic  authoriiiea 
of  the  last  and  preceding  century.  The  ancient  ambi,  the  scala, 
and  the  glossocoma,  are  now  looked  upon  with  interest,  only  as 
relics  of  oygone  ages:  although  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  relates  the 
case  of  a  farmer  near  Norwich,  who,  being  frequently  the  subject 
of  luxation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  used  to  "  do  the  doctor," 
by  suspending  himself  over  a  gate,  his  body  on  one  side,  his  ann  on 
the  other,  we  no  longer  hear  of  patients  being  suspended  by  the 
armpit  over  the  upper  bar  of  a  ladder,  or  the  top  of  a  door,  nor  hung 
from  the  ceiling  by  the  wrist  of  the  injured  arm,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  modern  surgeon.  Though  the  pathology  of  luxations  in  this 
joint  is  now  better  known  than  m  former  times,  the  history  of  their 
treatment  clearly  shows,  that  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  resort 
to  any  method  which  has  not  previously  beCn  tried  and  recom- 
mended. The  surgeon  will  best  display  ms  judgment,  not  by  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  resort  to  any  plan  but  that  which  he  may  think 
best,  but  by  attempting,  after  his  first  effort  has  failed,  any  other 
which  will  give  his  patient  a  reasonable  chance  of  relief:  if  he  fail 
with  one,  he  may  succeed  with  another;  if  gentle  force  will  not 
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Buffioei  he  must  apply  a  greater  amount ;  if  a  steady  extension  vrill 
not  answer,  he  must  try  the  lever  and  fulcrum ;  and,  should  one 
attitude  for  the  arm  not  do,  he  may  place  it  in  another ;  he  may 
move  it  gently  from  side  to  side,  upwards  and  downwards,  or  twist 
and  twine  it  rudely  in  all  directions  to  attain  the  wished-for  result ; 
and  should  he  succeed,  as  in  all  likelihood  he  may,  he  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  imagine,  that  the  successful  plan  in  this  instance,  and 
&at  only,  is  the  best  for  all  future  cases. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  I  have  drawn  no  broad  distinctions  be- 
tween the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  one  dislocation  and  another. 
The  means  above  recommended,  I  have  seen  successfully  used, 
whatever  might  be  the  position  of  the  bone;  and  the  references 
which  have  been  made  to  others  now  deemed  obsolete,  as  well  as 
the  occasional  necessity  of  varying  the  plans  and  the  attitude  of  the 
limb,  wUl  be  sufficient  to  show,  mat  the  surgeon  must  often  trust 
more  to  his  own  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  than  to  any  minute 
rules  which  might  be  given  here,  but  which  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  for  this  work. 

It  may  often  be  a  question,  whether  or  not,  in  dislocations  of  old  U  i  v 
standing,  the  surgeon  should  persist  in,  or  even  attempt,  the  applica- 
tion of  violent  for^e  to  effect  reduction.  I  have  seen  a  most  excel-  '  *. 
lent  practitioner  fail  at  the  shoulder,  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks, 
when  another,  making  the  attempt  a  few  days  afterwards,  succeeded. 
I  have  myself  been  successful  in  the  eleventh  week ;  and,  though 
cases  have  been  put  to  rights  even  after  the  third  month,  the.  pro- 
priety of  interfering  with  the  generality  of  such  instances  may 
admit  of  doubt  Frequent  experience  on  the  living  subject,  and  that 
acquired  in  the  dissecting-room,  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
fact,  that  even  when  the  head  of  a  bone  is  left  in  its  abnormal  posi- 
tion, the  limb  below  will  gradually  acquire  an  amazing  latitude  of 
movement,  and  a  new  joint  will  be*  formed,  which,  in  many  respects, 
will  almost  equal  in  efficiency  the  natural  articulation  oefore  the 
injury.  I  have  seen  individuals  with  old  unreduced  dislocations  of 
tli^  shoulder  move  the  elbow  backwards  and  forwards,  and  also 
raise  the  hand  to  the  head  with  the  utmost  facility ;  and  every  one 
experienced  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  museums  must  be  familiar 
with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  nature  adjusts  the  newly  op 
posed  surfaces  to  each  other.  These  observations  are  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints,  but  they  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  other  regions  also :  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  engender 
carelessness  either  in  the  examination  of  any  joint  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  displacement,  or  in  the  application  of  remedial  measures, 
and  I  shall  only,  therefore,  add  the  views  entertained  on  the  above 
important  question  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  in  the  preface  to  the  posthumous  edition 
of  his  work  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  (1842),  has  left  behind 
him  the  following  statement,  grounded,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  on 
an  experience  greater,  perhaps,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
individual :  "  I  feel,"  says  he, "  that  my  professional  brethren  will 
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be  disposed  to  think  that  I  have  limited  to  too  short  a  period  the 
attempts  at  reduction.  It  has  been  stated  that  dislocations  have 
been  reduced  at  four,  and  even  six  months  after  the  injury ;  and  this 
assertion  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny ;  indeed,  I  have  myself  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  examples  of  the  fact :  but,  excepting  in 
very  emaciated,  relaxed,  and  aged  persons,  I  have  observed  that 
the  injury  done  in  extension,  has  been  greater  ^an  the  advantage 
received  from  the  reduction ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  very 
strong  muscular  person,  I  am  not  disposed,  after  three  months,  to 
recommend  the  attempt ;  finding  that  the  use  of  the  limb  is  not,  when 
reduced,  greater  than  that  which  it  would  have  acquired  in  its  dis- 
located state.  Let  this  be  fairly  represented  to  the  patient;  and 
then,  at  his  request  only,  the  reduction  should  be  attempted ;  but, 
'with  all  apphances  and  i;neans  to  boot,'  the  extension  must  be 
very  gradually  made,  and  without  violence,  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
muscles  and  nerves." 

[The  class  of  cases,  and  periods  after  the  injury,  in  which 
attempts  to  reduce  dislocations  of  long  standing  may  be  undertaken 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  have  not  as  yet  received  that  atten- 
tion which  they  merit  Much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  motion 
existing  in  an  unreduced  joint,  before  determining  upon  the  pro- 

1)riety  of  an  attempt  at  reduction  in  cases  where  &)nes  have  been 
ong  out,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  direct  our  attention  too  much  to  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  receipt  of  the  injury  only,  without  allowing  the  situation 
of  the  bone,  and  the  degree  of  motion,  due  weight  in  determining 
the  question.  Abundant  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  show  that 
luxations  have  often  been  reduced  after  the  limits  fixed  upon  by  our 
high  authorities,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  admits  of  slight  move- 
ments, and  is  not  drawn  up  closely  into  the  axilla,  and  where  an 
opposite  state  exists  they  are  frequently  irreducible  long  before  that 
limit  is  arrived  at — N.] 

It  is  customary  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  cannot 
be  luxated  dirccfly  upwards ;  but  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
such  an  event,  to  a  partial  extent,  may,  and  indeed  does,  occur 
pretty  frequently.  I  have  met  with  various  examples  in  the  dissect- 
mg-rooms,  in  which  the  end  of  the  bone  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  acromion  process  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  or  with  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament, — lying,,  in  the  one  instance,  a  little  above 
and  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  in  the  other,  some- 
what above,  and  in  front,  between  the  natural  articular  surface  and 
the  coracoid  process  ;^  both,  however,  coming  strictly  under  the 
title  of  partial  luxation  upwards.  Whether  these  effects  were  the 
result  of  immediate  violence  or  of  gradual  change,  I  cannot  decide : 
the  capsular  ligament  seemed  entire,  but  elongated,  in  some  of  the 
examples,  whilst  in  others  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus 
was  in  contact  with  the  parts  above,  the  capsular  ligament  being 
attached  to  the  surrounding  textures,  which,  condensed  and  infil- 
trated with  lymph,  bore  sal  the  marks  of  former  inflammation. 
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Within  these  few  years  the  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
Dr.  Knox,  and  others;  and  Mr.  John  Soden,  Jun.  of  Bath,  has 
related  (Trans.  Med.  &  Chir.  Soc.  1841)  the  particulars  of  a  case 
of  supposed  sprain  in  the  shoulder,  which  dissection  afterwards 

I)roved  to  be  a  partial  displacement  of  the  humerus  upwards,  and 
uxation  of  this  tendon  forwards  on  the  lesser  tuberosity.  That  this 
tendon  is  displaced  in  the  luxations  forwards  or  backwards,  (or 
perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  in  such 
instances  is  oisplaced  from  the  tendon,)  there  can  be  little  doubt : 
I  have  seen  the  change  more  than  once  in  the  dissecting-room.  In 
some  shoulders  I  have  found  the  tendon  partially  torn  and  elongated, 
lyinff  either  in  the  natural  groove,  or  in  a  new  one  formed  by  its 
friction :  in  others  I  have  observed  the  tendon  torn  across  about  an 
inch  from  its  upper  extremity,  which  floated  free  within  the  capsule, 
whilst  the  other  end  was  adherent  to  the  groove  between  the  tube- 
rosities. In  some  of  these,  old  unreduced  dislocations  existed;  in 
others,  every  mark  bore  evidence  that  this  injury  had  at  one  time 
occurred.  There  is  now  in  my  collection,  in  the  museum  of  King's 
College,  a  preparation  strongly  corroborative  of  the  above  observa- 
tions. On  a  subject,  I  noticed  that  one  shoulder  was  more  promi- 
nent than  the  other ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  dissection  I  found 
the  head  of  the  humerus  lying  immediately  under  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, in  contact  with  the  acromion,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  thin 
capsule  of  cellular  texture.  On  raising  the  head  of  the  bone,  I 
ascertained  that  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  torn,  the  under 
end  being  adherent  in  its  natural  groove,  and  that,  in  addition,  a 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  (forwards  in  all  probability) 
had  been  in  a  manner  reduced ;  but,  instead  of  passing  again  into 
the  capsule,  had  been  thrown  between  this  texture  and  the  deltoid 
muscle.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  was  visible  at 
its  lowermost  point,  the  greater  part  being  covered  by  the  flattened 
capsule.  Doubtless,  m  mis  case,  the  original  opening  in  the  liga- 
ment had  been  only  sufficient  to  let  the  head  of  the  bone  escape, 
and  not  free  enough  to  admit  of  proper  reduction.  Such  an  occur- 
rence I  believe  to  be  exceedingly  rare,  almost  all  evidence  going  to 
prove  that  the  capsular  ligament  is  in  general  so  extensively  torn 
open,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  possibly  be  obstructed  by  it  in 
its  backward  course :  yet  the  preparation  confirms  the  observation 
of  Delpech,  who,  though  he  suspected  such  an  occurrence,  had 
himself  met  with  no  anatomical  proof  of  the  fact 

I  have  seen  in  practice  several  examples  of  supposed  rupture  of 
the  tendon  of  the  oiceps,  attended  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  severe 
sprains  of  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  injury.  The  knowledge  that  such  a 
rupture  may  occur,  however,  accompanied  or  not  with  luxation  of 
the  bone;  that  the  entire  tendon  may  leave  its  groove;  that  the 
capsular  ligament  may  lie  behind  the  bone,  after  reduction  has 
been  supposed  to  be  completed,  must  be  of  considerable  practical 
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consequence,  as  the  surgeon  may  thereby  explain  the  cause  of  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  shoulder  resulting  from  injuries  of  this  most 
important  articulation,  whether  the  latter  have  been  palpable  or 
obscure  in  character. 

I  have  already  stated  (p.  189),  that  the  circumflex  nerve,  as  it 
passes  behind  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  has  been  found  both  stretched 
and  torn  in  different  cases,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been 
driven  deep  into  the  axilla ;  and  these  facts  sufficiently  account  for 
the  loss  oi  power,  and  decay  in  bulk,  of  the  deltoid.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  nerve  may  regain  its 
functions  after  being  merely  overstretched;  whilst  in  others,  the 
same  event  may  happen,  but  more  slowly,  after  union  of  the  divided 
parts, — a  fortunate  occurrence,  which  I  imagine  must  happen  but 
rarely.  Loss  of  power  in  the  deltoid  is  not,  however,  a  common 
sequence  of  simple  luxations. 

Compound  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  is  rarely  met  with  in  prac- 
tice. The  extensive  and  perhaps  complete  separation  of  the  soft 
parts  from  the  head  of  the  bone  will  permit  most  speedy  and  simple 
reduction ;  but  in  some  examples  the  injury  may  seem  so  great,  that, 
instead  of  attempting  to  save  the  arm,  it  will  be  better  to  amputate 
\  at  the  joint  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  can  ever  be  requisite  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  humerus  to  facilitate  reduction :  were  such  a  ques- 
tion mooted,  I  should  most  incline  to  enlarge  the  wound  in  the  inte- 
guments. Were  the  head  of  the  bone  injured  at  the  same  time, 
excision  might  then  be  the  best  practice,  provided  it  was  still  deter* 
mined  to  give  the  limb  a  chance.  I  have  seen  one  example  of  com- 
pound luxation  of  this  joint  It  was  occasioned  by  the  spoke  of  a 
large  water-wheel,  which,  in  revolving,  came  in  contact  with  the 
arm,  caused  a  large  rent  through  the  deltoid  and  skin,  and  thrust 
the  end  of  the  humerus  prominentlv  outwards.  The  patient,  though 
stunned,  was  not  seriously  injured  elsewhere ;  yet  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  amputate.  The  state  of  shock  continued  for  several 
hours ;  and  the  operation,  partly  on  this  account,  and  also  to  give 
time  to  procure  instruments,  was  delaved  till  next  morning.  Mean- 
while the  head  of  the  bone  was  replaced,  which  was  easily  done, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together.  When  the  sur- 
geons met  again,  the  man  seemed  in  such  a  favourable  state,  and 
the  parts  looked  so  well,  that  it  was  wisely  resolved  not  to  use  the 
knife.  The  wound  closed  without  a  bad  symptom,  a  slight  synovial 
dischtu'ge  continued  for  about  three  weeks,  and  some  months  after 
I  saw  this  individual  in  excellent  health,  and  already  able  to  make 
a  tolerable  use  of  the  injured  arm. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  quit  the  subject  of  luxations  of  the 
shoulder-joint  without  referring  the  reader  to  the  late  edition  of  the 
well-known  work  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  which  has  just  been  issued 
under  the  valuable  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  and 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  leaves  but  a  narrow 
field  for  further  observation. 

Dislocation  of  the  clavicle  may  occur  either  at  one  extremity  or 
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the  Other.     When  at  the  outer  end,  a  projection  may  be  felt  and 
aeen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  process.     The  diaplaco- 
ment,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  seldom  to  any  great  extent,  the  hgaments 
between  the  clavicle  and  coracoid  procesa  apparently  preventing  it. 
I  have  known  this  injury  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 
The  sternal  extremity  may  be  thrown  either  in  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum,  or,  in  other  cases,  somewhat  backwards  and 
upwards.    Such  accidents  upon  the  whole  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
as  the  force  likely  to  occasion  them  is  more  generally  productive  of 
fracture  of  this  bone.  In  the  luxation  of  the  outer  extremity,  which 
is  more  frequent  of  the  two,  and  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  figure  (78),  an  ^t-  '8. 
attempt  may  be  made  to  keep  the  end 
of  the  bone  in  its  proper  position  by 
means  of  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  ban- 
dages round  the  shoulder  and  chest ;  a 
pad  must  also  be  placed  upon  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  clavicle,  which  must 
be  covered  by  some  twfns  of  the  roller, 
so  as  to  assist  in  fixing  it  in  its  proper 
position.   These  mea^,  however,  com- 
miied  with  keeping  the  arm  steady  in  a 
sling,  will,  in  all  likelihood  not  have  the 
desired  effect ;  and,  moreover,  the  pain 
which  the  injury  occasions,  is  not  so 
great  as  to  mduce  the  patient  to  sub- 
mit to  the  irksomeness  of  a  continued 
application  of  such  an  apparatus.    Un- 
less the  displacement  be  considerable, 
I  believe  it  will  be  the  best  plan  ia  most 

instances  to  leave  the  shoulder  alone,  and  merely  to  keep  the  fore- 
arm in  a  sling. 

When  the  inner  extremity  of  the  Rff-  '9- 

clavicle  b  luxated,  a  plan  similar  , 
to  that  above  described  may  be  ' 
pursued,  a  pad  being  placed  over- 
this  end  of  the  bone  (should  the 
case   require  it),  instead   of   the 
outer.    Here,  also,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  the  extremity  in  its 
lOTJperseat  A  false  joint  will  most 
prooably  be  the  result,  and  fortu- 
nately in  this  uistance,  as  in  the 
preceding,  this  condition  is  pro- 
ductive of  no    serious    inconve- 
nienca    The  next  cut  (fig.  79)  ex- 
hibits the  most  common  displacement  of  the  inner  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle ;  the  end,  however,  may  be  more  in  front  of  the  slernum. 
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I  once  setV  a  case  of  displacement  of  the  inner  extremity  of  this 
bone  in  a  newly-born  infant,  which  had  happened  during  birth. 
The  end  rested  in  front  of  the  sternum,  and  could  be  pushed  into  its 
proper  place  with  great  ease ;  but,  when  left  alone,  it  immediately 
slipped  out  again.  Nothing  was  done,  a  new  joint  formed,  and  the 
child  afterwards  possessed  as  much  power  in  the  one  arm  as  in  the 
other. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  refers  to  a  case  of  displacement  of  this  part  of 
the  bone  backwards,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Davie,  of  Bungay,  in 
Suffolk,  wherein  that  gentleman  successfully  removed  about  an 
inch  of  its  extremity  to  relieve  the  patient  of  aysphagia,  occasioned 
by  pressure  upon  the  cesophagus.  The  displacement  had  occurred 
gradually  in  conseqence  of  great  spinal  deformity ;  and  Sir  Astley 
states,  that  he  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  the  luxation  resulting 
from  violence,  although  he  admits  its  possibility. 

Several  cases  of  mis  dislocation,  occasioned  by  violence,  have 
been  observed  since  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  worl?  was  first  published ; 
and  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  October,  184^,  for  some  interesting 
notices  of  examples  of  the  kind.  ^j 

Displacement  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  liiX^issimus  dorsi  muscle, 
beneath  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  has  been  referred  to  occa- 
sionally. I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  the  kind  on  the  living 
body.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  judging  from  appearances  on 
dissection,  that  such  an  occurrence  may  happen ;  but  I  should  sup- 
pose that  a  slight  movement  of  the  arm  and  scapula  would  put  all 
right  again. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FRACTURES. 


Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  are  of  common 
occurrence.  In  all  instances  where  amputation  is  not  requisite, 
there  is  little  trouble  in  replacing  the  fragments  or  in  keeping  them 
in  proper  position.^ 

In  fractures  of  the  phalanges  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  detect 
the  nature  of  the  case.  In  such  examples  the  fragments  are  not 
displaced  and  there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  apparatus,  as  the 
pain  which  the  patient  suffers,  on  any  considerable  motion  of  the 
part,  will  induce  him  to  keep  it  sufficiently  steady.  When  there  is 
displacement,  a  slight  extension  will  suffice  to  put  the  fragments 
into  apposition ;  and  a  little  slip  of  pasteboard  in  front  and  behind, 
kept  on  by  a  bandage,  or  by  a  few  turns  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster,  will  constitute  all  the  apparatus  required.  If  the 
phalanx  connected  with  the  metacarpal  bone  happens  to  be  the  one 
under  treatment,  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  prevent  all  motion 
of  the  joint  above ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  carrying  the  splint 
along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  fixing  it  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller, 
broader  than  that  used  for  the  finger. 

The  metacarpal  bones  when  broken  are  seldom  much  displaced, 
atid  there  can  oe  no  difficulty  in  setting  the  fragments.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  splint  (except  when  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  has 
been  considerable),  as  the  neighbouring  entire  bones  will  answer  the 
same  end.  However,  should  one  be  deemed  necessary,  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  about  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  should  be  placed  on  the 
palm,  and  fixed  there  by  means  of  a  bandage.  The  splint  should 
extend  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  as  far  down  on  the  fingers  as 
to  allow  them  to  rest  upon  it;  by  such  means  the  most  perfect 
quietude  will  be  insured. 

When  the  bones  of  the  carpus  are  broken,  the  injury  is  generally 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  hand.  Should 
amputation  not  be  deemed  necessary,  a  splint  of  pasteboard  should 
be  applied  in  front,  so  as  to  prevent  all  movement  As  little  force 
as  possible  should  be  used  in  putting  or  keeping  the  fragments 
together,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  moderate  the  inflam- 
mation consequent  to  the  injury. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  often  broken,  either  singly  or  con- 
jointly, and  the  radius  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  injury.  This 
bone  generally  gives  way,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  when  the  hand 
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13  thrown  out  to  support  the  body ;  it  may,  however,  be  fractured 
by  a  blow,  or  a  weight  coming  upon  it     It  is  seldom  broken  in  its 
upper  extremity,  compared  with  the  frequency  of  the  accident  in 
the  middle  or  lower  part,  more  particularly  in  the  latter ;  and  here, 
when  the  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  body  being 
transmitted  through  the  bone,  the  fracture  is  often  comminuted,  the 
fragments  being  separated  longitudinally  as  well  as 
Fij.  80,        transversely.     The  accompanying  figure  (80)  ex- 
hibits a  fracture  of  this  bone,  in  a  situation  where  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.     The  lower  fragment 
is  represented  as  leaning  towards  the  ulna,  the  pro- 
nator quadratus  being  usually  considered  the  cause 
of  this  approximation;  but  in  general  all  fractures 
in  the  fore-arm  evince  this  disposition,  the  fragments 
inclining  more  to  the  m^ial  line  than  towards  the 
surface. 

Tn  most  cases  the  injury  is  not  difficult  to  detect, 
especially  when  about  the  situation  displayed  in  the 
sketch;  occasionally,  however,  in  the  lower  part, 
when  the  fracture  is  about  an  inch,  or  a  little  more, 
above  the  carpus,  the  difficulty  is  extreme,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  swelling  which  follows  the  injury, 
and  the  pain  attending  the  examination.     In  a  sus- 

f>icious  case,  (that  is,  when  from  the  pain,  particu- 
arly  during  attempts  at  pronation  or  supination, 
and  swelling,  combined  with  the  nature  of  the 
violence,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  case  is 
actually  one  of  fracture,)  as  the  severity  of  the 
injury  will  render  the  part  useless  to  the  patient  for  weeks  to  come, 
the  best  practice  will  be  to  treat  it  as  one  of  fracture,  although  it 
will  be  advisable  to  explain  matters  to  the  patient,  lest  some  other 
practitioner,  by  using  more  violence,  or  perhaps  having  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  examination,  detects  a  fracture,  and  so 
lays  the  first  party  open  to  the  suspicion  of  carelessness  or  incom- 
petency. In  such  an  instance,  then,  and  of  course  where  the  frac- 
ture is  distinct,  the  hand  must  be  kept  on  a  line  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  a  splint  of  pasteboard,  about  ten  inches  in 
length  and  two  iu  breadth,  or  of  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  part,  should  be  appUed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fore-arm  and  hand ;  another  should  be  placed  behind,  and  both  re- 
tained by  a  common  roller. 

In  applying  these  splints,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  piece  of  lint 
between  them  and  the  skin,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  contact  of  the 
hard  substance.  The  pasteboard  (which  I  in  general  prefer  to  wood 
for  splints  in  the  upper  extremity)  may  either  be  wetted  in  tepid 
water,  or  not,  previous  to  application ;  I  think  this  of  little  conse- 
quence :  but,  wnenever  it  is  aone,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sub- 
stance is  not  too  much  softened,  lest,  under  the  supposed  security  of 
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the  spliot,  displacement  occur  again  ere  the  latter  hardens  and  ath 
sumes  a  permanent  form. 

[With  us,  many  practitioners  are  in  the  practice  of  treating  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  part  of  the  radius  with  a  single  splint;  but, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  a  cure 
without  deformity.  Two  splints  should  always  be  used ;  the  inside 
one  extending  from  the  elbow  beyond  the  ends  of  the  fingersi  while 
that  on  the  outside  should  pass  below  the  knuckles.  In  uiese,  as  in 
all  other  cases  ia  which  a  simple  fracture  communicates  with,  or 
is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wrist  or  elbow  jointSt 
the  dressings  shoi^  be  removed  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  after  the  joiui  is  gently  exercised,  are  to  be  reapplied.  This 
should  be  repeated,  at  furthest,  every  second  or  thin!  day.  The 
same  rule  should  be  observed  in  all  cases  in  which  the  fore-ann  is 
confined  in  two  long  splints,  as  otherwise  great  rigidity  of  .the  wrist 
and  finger  joints  occurs,  which  is  annoj^ng  to  the  patient  and  re- 
quires a  very  long  time  for  its  disappearance.  The  deformity  con- 
sequent upon  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  well  seen  in 
the  accompanying  cut,  fig.  81. — ^N.} 

%.ei.  Fig.  82.  Fig.  83. 


The  ulna  may  be  broken  at  any  part  of  its  course.  Figure  82 
eihibita  the  fissure  in  a  part  of  the  bone  which  is  oflen  the  seat  of 
fracture.  It  may  be  lower,  however;  but  the  additional  strength 
higher  up  gives  considerable  security  to  this  extremity  of  the  shaft. 
Here,  also,  as  with  the  radius,  the  fragments  may  lean  to  the  oppo> 
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site  bone ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  beg  attention  to  my  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  fracture  in  both  bones.  A  fall  or  blow 
will  probably  be  the  cause  of  such  a  fracture.  I  once  treated  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  kind,  about  three  inches  above  the  carpus,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  patient,  in  striking  downwards,  hitting  the 
back  of  a  chair,  not  being  aware  of  its  presence. 

The  treatment  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  similar  accidents 
in  the  radius.  When  the  olecranon  process,  however,  is  broken,  the 
case  is  more  serious :  for,  in  addition  to  the  fracture,  there  is  an 
injury  of  the  joint.  In  an  instance  of  this  kind  I  onc^  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  perform  excision  of  the  ends  of  the  bo/^es  of  this  articu- 
lation, in  consequence  of  inflammation  and  caries  resulting  from  the 
primanr  injury.  Such  events  are,  fortunately,  by  no  means  of 
general  occurrence ;  but  non-union  of  the  fragments  may  be  the 
result,  and  a  partial  loss  of  power  with  the  triceps  extensor,  as  may 
be  imamned  from  an  examination  of  a  specimen  of  this  kind  in  my 
possession  (fig.  83.)  This  preparation  shows  the  distance  to  which 
the  process  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  the  triceps ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  result,  the  arm  must  be  extended  so  as  to 
keep  the  fragments  as  nearly  in  contact  as  circumstances  will 
permit  A  splint  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  kept  in  front  of  the 
joint  with  a  bandage,  will  answer  this  purpose. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  condition  of  the 
articulation, — at  first,  lest  high  inflammation  should  ensue,  and  lat- 
terly to  prevent  a  stiff  joint,  which  last  may  happen  if  the  former 
has  been  considerable ;  for  if  there  be  a  likelihood  of  this  result,  it 
may  be  well  to  put  the  elbow  in  a  bent  position,  as  the  patient  vdll 
probably  have  more  use  of  the  arm  in  this  attitude,  even  though 
bony  union  does  not  occur,  than  with  the  part  in  a  state  of  exten- 
sion and  anchylosed  (in  a  manner)  at  the  same  time. 

Both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  fractured  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  fissures  may  be  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  as  repre- 
sented in  either  of  the  sketches  (figs.  84  and  85),  or  one  bone  may 
be  broken  in  its  upper  third,  another  in  its  lower.  When  the  inju- 
ries are  towards  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  as  exhibited  in  the  first 
of  these  cuts,  and  possibly,  too,  when  higher  up,  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  making  sure  that  both  are  broken ;  but  if  a  little  above 
the  wrist,  as  in  figure  86,  the  mobility,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, will  leave  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

The  treatment  of  these  injuries  will  not,  in  general,  differ  from 
that  in  fracture  of  a  single  bone.  In  the  latter  case,  when  there  is 
no  great  tendency  to  displacement,  a  single  splint  may,  probably, 
be  found  sufficient;  here,  however,  two  should  always  be  used, 
and,  in  adjusting  them,  one  in  front  the  other  behind,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fragments,  if  allowed  to  be  too  close  to  each 
other,  may  coalesce,  ana  thus,  as  they  may  actually  become  united 
by  callus,  the  movements  of  supination  and  pronation  will  be  lost. 
Ii  proper  care  is  bestowed  in  adjusting  the  splints  and  bandages. 
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the  muscular  coabion  on  each  surface  of  the  interosseal  membrane 
may  be  so  kept  between  the  bones,  that  such  a  misfortune  can 
scarcely  happen.  This  caution  should  not  be  overlooked  even,  as 
already  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  one 
bone  only;  and  in  most  instances,  particularly  when  ihc  forearm 
is  thin  and  flat,  it  will  be  a  wise  precaution  to  lay  a  pad  along  each 
surface  before  the  splints  are  applied.  If  the  fractures  are  near  to 
the  elbow,  they  may  be  treated  much  in  the  manner  recommended 
lor  those  in  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

Compound  fractures  are  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  forearm,  but 
unless  the  injury  be  otherwise  severe,  such  cases  generally  do  well 

Tig.  84.  Fig.  85.  Fig.  86. 


Sometimes  every  thing  will  go  on  as  in  simple  fractures,  at  other 
times  there  may  be  diffuse  inflammation,  suppuration,  exfoliation, 
and  the  usual  train  of  misfortunes  resulting  from  compound  frac-_ 
tures  elsewhere ;  but  even  in  most  unfavourable  looking  cases  the 
sufceon  should  never  resort  to  amputation  whilst  there  is  the 
sligntest  hope  of  saving  the  hand ;  for  however  unwieldy  the  part, 
it  will  assin^ly  be  better  than  any  substitute  which  can  be  after- 
wards made  use  of.  In  such  cases  the  pads,  splints,  and  bandages 
will  not  require  to  be  materially  different  from  tnose  which  are  used 
in  other  instances,  although  it  may  be  requisite  to  adjust  them  in 
such  a  way  that  proper  care  can  be  taken  of  the  external  wound. 

The  formation  of  a  false  joint  may  follow  such  injuries  (simple  or 
compound)  as  those  under  consideration,  and  the  sketch  (fig.  86), 
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rig.  87. 


taken  from  a  preparation  in  King's  College,  gives  a  good  example 
qf  the  kind  after  a  double  fracture,  in  which  the  fragments  of  the 
radius  are  united,  and  those  of  the  ulna,  opposed  to  each  other  by 
smooth,  callous-looking  surfaces,  surrounded  by  slight  exudation  of 
new  bone.  Such  a  condition  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  l^ 
great  inconvenience ;  and  if  it  is  thought  proper  to  interfere,  the 
seton,  as  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  fake  joints,  will  probably 
afford  the  best  chance  of  success ;  but  more  will  be  found  on  this 
subject  in  the  chapter  on  incisions  in  the  upper  extremity. 

Occasionally  in  young  subjects  (before  puberty)  one  or  both  of 
these  bones  will  bend  before  breaking.  Perhaps  all  bones  do  so, 
more  or  less,  before  fissure  occurs ;  but  that  to  which  I  allude  is 
sometimes  remarkably  conspicuous.    This   sketch  (fig.  87)  of  a 

young  radius  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  epif^ysis 
having  separated)  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the 
probable  condition  of  the  bone  in  such  cases :  at  first 
there  may  only  be  a  bend ;  but  as  the  force  is  con- 
tinued, the  convex  part  gives  way,  and  at  last,  ac- 
cording to  the  firiaDility,  the  whole  thickness  will 
suffer.  The  figure  represents,  at  one  part,  biding 
and  fracture  combined,  and  towards  tne  lower  ex- 
tremity a  slight  indentation  and  curve  may  be  ob- 
served. It  may  not  be  deemed  a  scientific  analogy 
to  compare  this  radius  with  a  walking-stick  in  a 
similar  condition,  yet  there  is,  in  many  respects, 
great  resemblance ;  and  any  one  who  has  examined 
such  accidents  on  the  living  body  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  so.  In  several  instances  which  I 
have  met  with  in  practice,  the  distortion  has  been 
well  marked,  but  crepitus  has  not  been  by  any 
means  distinct;  considerable  force  has  been  requir^ 
to  straighten  the  fore-arm,  and  then  a  splint  has  appeared  less  ne- 
cessary than  in  ordinaiy  fracture,  although  I  have  always  thought  it 
best  to  apply  one.  The  setting  of  the  fragments  has  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  earlier  days,  when,  by  an  unlucky  "  cast,"  my  fishing-rod  had 
suffered  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

[The  subject  of  the  accidental  bending  of  the  long  bones  in  chil- 
dren has  latterly  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  some  regarding  the 
bent  position  of  the  bone  as  always  the  result  of  its  partial  fracture, 
while  others  look  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  simple  curvattire 
without  rupture  of  its  fibres.  That  both  of  these  states  may  occur 
upon  the  application  of  force  to  young  bones  cannot  at  this  day  be 
questioned,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  injuries  are  often  con- 
founded one  with  the  other.  From  observations  in  this  vicinity,  we 
believe  this  practically  but  of  little  moment,  as  both  injuries  are 
generally  treated  in  the  same  manner,  viz. :  by  the  application  of 
splints  and  bandages  after  careful  removal  of  the  deformity  by  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon.    Simple  bending  of  the  bones  had  been  re- 
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peateilly  seen,  and  was  well  described,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  pre- 
sefat  century,  by  Jurine  of  Geneva.  He  speaks  of  the  accident  in 
the  fore-arm  as  not  very  rare,  having  treated  about  twenty  of  these 
cases  in  a  practice  of  forty  years.  Thierry  and  Chevalier  had  both, 
too,  met  with  and  published  cases  of  this  kind,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Jurine's  paper,  the  former  of  whom  asserts,  that  Haller,  in 
experimenting  upon  the  subject,  had  been  able  satisfactorily  to  pro- 
duce the  same  accident  in  young  animals.  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton  is  the 
first  author,  in  our  language,  who  directed  attention  to  the  subject; 
and,  in  the  excellent  paper  published  by  him  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Recorder  for  1821,  which  is  still  the  best  monograph  that 
we  possess,  the  distinctive  marks  of  simple  bending  of  the  bones  and 
partial  fractures  were  first  pointed  out. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  these  accidents  are  as  follows : — In 
bending  of  the  bones  we  find  an  umiatural  curve  in  the  limb  which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  optionally,  with  a  disposition  in  the 
parts  when  straightened  to  reassume  their  bent  position.  The  acci- 
dent is  unattended  by  any  displacement  of  fragments  or  by  crepitus, 
but  is  accompanied  by  pain  and  often  loss  of  power  in  tlie  limb.  In 
partial  or  incomplete  fracture,  we  have  pain  and  loss  of  power  in 
the  limb  with  well-marked  angular  deformity  at  the  point  of  injury, 
instead  of  a  mere  curvature,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  deformity 
can  be  increased  in  one  direction  only,  and  in  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  to  remove  it,  a  perfect  fracture  occasionally  occurs. 

The  forearm  is  by  far  the  most  common  seat  of  these  acci- 
dents, though  by  no  means  the  only  part  in  which 
they  are  met  with.    Well-detailed  observations  are  re- 
corded where  both  incomplete  fractures,  and  bending, 
have  occurred  in  the  humerus,  leg,  and  thigh. — N.] 

In  all  severe  fractures  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  it 
will  be  best,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  confine  the 
patient  to  bed  at  first,  where  the  part  can  be  conve- 
niently placed  on  a  pillow,  with  the  hand  on  a  level 
with  the  elbow,  or  even  a  little  higher ;  and  when  he 
sits  up  or  moves  about,  the  extremity  should  be  bent 
at  the  elbow,  and  kept  in  a  sling,  until  the  patient  feels 
that  he  can  dispense  with  such  an  apparatus.  A  ban- 
dage passed  round  the  wrist  and  neck,  as  exhibited  in 
figure  91,  may  be  used  on  such  occasions,  or  a  leather 
case,  with  suitable  straps  (as  may  be  had  in  the  shops) 
may  be  preferred ;  but  in  general  a  handkerchief-sling 
answers  admirably ;  and  as  such  an  apparatus  is  fami- 
liar to  all,  I  need  say  no  more  about  it. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  is  of  more 
firequent  occurrence  than  that  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  fore-arm.  The  bone  may  be  broken  in  its  shaft,  as 
exhibited  in  this  cut  (fig.  88),  the  articular  surfaces 
may  be  separated,  or  a  condyle  may  be  broken  off.    One  of  these 


Fig.  88. 
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iirjuries  may  happen  by  itself,  or  all  may  be  combined,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  example  from  which  this  sketch  was  taken.  In  the  shaft 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and 
very  little  extending  force  will  be  sufficient  to  replace  the  frag- 
ments; in  the  condyles  the  swelling  will  often  cause  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis,  but  a  shghi  pressure  with  a  bandage  serves  to  keqp  the 
fragments  in  apposition ;  and  in  both  instances  an  apparatus,  similar 
to  mat  represented  in  figure  89  will  be  requisite.  A  piece  of  paste- 
board, of  the  shape  similar 
^^S'^'  to  that  here  shadowed  out, 

should  be  applied  on  one  sur- 
face of  the  elbow,  and  ano- 
ther of  a  like  kind  on  the 
opposite,  and  both  should  be 
retained  with  a  bandage, 
which  should  extend,  as  here 
exhibited,  from  the  hand  to 
the  middle  of  the  arm.  Some- 
times it  will  be  found  that  the 
fingers  become  oedematous, . 
when  they  also  must  be  en- 
veloped in  narrow  rollers.  In 
many  instances  the  swelling  * 
around  the  elbow  will  be  so 
great,  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble at  first  to  draw  the  bandage  as  tight  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
sketch ;  indeed,  in  many  of  these  cases  a  good  deal  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  practitioner :— often  it  will  be  necessary  to  tem- 
porize until  inflammation  has  subsided ;  and  although  I  have  men- 
tioned pasteboard  splints,  these  will  sometimes  be  found  not  suffi- 
ciently stronc,  and  wooden  ones,  or  those  of  iron,  tinned  or 
japanned,  wiU  sometimes  be  preferable.  Occasionally,  when  the 
condyles  only  are  implicated,  a  bandage  alone  will  keep  the  frag- 
ments in  apposition. 

In  a  case  which  I  saw  lately,  where  I  supposed  there  was  frac- 
ture of  the  external  condyle,  and  where,  although  the  part  was  quite 
movable,  no  apparatus  was  applied,  from  the  supposition  that  the 

Eatient  could  not  survive  the  other  injuries  he  had  sustained  (which 
e,  nevertheless,  did  for  a  month),  I  found  the  bone  had  been  frac- 
tured immediately  above  the  condyles,  and  that  a  fissure  extended 
through  the  articular  surface  into  the  joint ;  yet  the  fragments  had 
united  as  favourably  as  if  every  possible  care  had  been  taken  of 
them  by  means  of  apparatus. 

[The  diagnosis  of  fractures  about  tlje  elbow,  as  remarked  by  the 
author,  is  often  difficult,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  not  seen  soon 
after  the  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  and  inflammation 
around  the  articulation  which  follows  it  By  careful  manipulation 
and  examination  of  the  motions  of  the  joint,  however,  the  kind  of 
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injury  may  be  ascertained.  The  pain,  which  is  great,  is  increased 
on  the  slightest  motion,  and  generally,  crepitus  wUl  be  felt  by  care- 
fully pressing  together  the  condyles,  by  rotating  the  hand,  or  by 
flexing  and  extending  it  In  their  treatment,  the  fore-arm  is  to  be 
bent  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  a  roller  loosely  applied,  beginning  at 
the  fingers  and  carried  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  care  being 
taken  by  proper  reversed  turns  to  make  it  lay  smoothly  at  the  elbow, 
after  which,  coaptation  being  effected,  two  well-padded  rectangular 
splints  applied  to  the  inner  and  outer  side^  of  the  arm,  and  extend- 
ing from  its  upper  part  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  limb,  and  secured  by  another  roller.  During  the  treatment, 
the  angles  of  the  splints  should  be  frequently  changed,  to  prevent 
stifihess  of  the  joint — those  first  employed  being  removed  after  a 
few  days  and  replaced  by  others  of  a  more  obtuse  angle. 

For  many  years  past,  fractures  about  the  elbow  have  been  treated 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  by  means  of  a  single  board  splint 
applied  to  the  front  of  the  arm,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It 
should  be  of  the  width  of  the  arm,  well  padded,  and  should  extend 
from  the  axilla  beyond  the  fingers.  At  first  a  nearly  right-angled 
splint  may  be  used,  but  at  every  dressing  (and  after  the  first  few 
days  they  should  be  frequent,)  it  is  to  be  changed  to  a  more  obtuse- 
angled  one,  until  finally  the  arm  can  be  brought  straight  The 
obtuse-angled  splints  are  then  recommenced  with  and  gradually 
replaced  by  others  less  obtuse,  until  the  limb  is  again  brought  to  a 
right  angle.  This  plan,  carefully  pursued,  will  generally  prevent 
deformity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  of  more  easy  application,  and 
more  enectually  hinders  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis  than  the 
common  mode  of  dressing. 

All  ft^ctures  about  the  elbow  are  serious  and  troublesome  acci- 
dents, and  to  treat  them  well,  requires  much  care  and  attention, 
whatever  method  may  be  made  choice  of.  Deformity  is  frequently 
seen  after  them,  and  however  successfully  treated  they  may  be,  a 
degree  of  stiffness  is  left  about  the  part  which  requires  some  time  for 
its  removal. — ^N.l 

Not  long  ago  1  had  a  case  in  King's  College  Hospital  of  com- 
pound fracture  immediately  above  the  condyles.  A  small  wound  on 
the  skin  seemed  to  communicate  with  the  joint,  and  severe  inflam- 
mation ensued.  The  case,  nevertheless,  did  well,  though  I  found  it 
requisite,  about  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  to  remove 
by  incision  a  portion  of  the  external  condyle  which  had  become 
necrosed.  In  all  fractures  in  this  situation,  or  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  fore-arm,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  bent  position  at  first, 
and  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  gentle  move- 
ments should  be  commenced,  to  obviate  stiffness,  which  is  very  apt 
to  follow  such  injuries. 

Fracture  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  humerus  above  the  line 
exhibited  in  figure  88;  indeed  this  bone  suffers  more  frequently 
about  its  middte  than  elsewhere,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury  may 
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ID  general  be  most  readily  detected ;  the  swelling  and  dirtortion  of 
the  arm,  its  ditninisbed  length,  should  the  fragments 
Rg.90.  ride  over  each  other,  and  the  crepitus,  will  all  be  dis- 
tinct. The  dark  line  in  the  drawing  (fig.  BO)  exhibits 
a  common  seat  of  fracture  in  the  upper  end  of  this 
bone,  where,  I  believe,  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
persona  advanced  in  years.  Whether  the  fracture  be 
lower  down  than  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  which 
form  the  ajiterior  and  posterior  boundaries  of  the 
axilla, — 0,  little  higher  between  these  muscles  and  the 
tuberosities  in  the  surgical  neck,  or  between  these  pro- 
minences and  the  head, — in  the  anatomical  neck,  as  it 
is  called, — the  treatment  should  be  the  same.  The 
lower  fragment  should  be  sufficiently  drawn  down, 
the  upper  kept  in  its  natural  place  by  a  small  pad  in 
the  axilla,  a  pasteboard  splint,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  elbow 
to  the  acromion,  should  be  laid  on  the  outside  of  the 
arm,  and  both  should  be  retained  by  means  of  a  roller, 
which  should  be  first  carried  round  the  limb  and  then 
round  the  chest,  as  represented  below,  in  figure  91. 
The  bandage  round  the  chest  keeps  the  parts  steady 
by  fixing  the  shoulder,  and  the  pad  in  the  axilla  an- 
swers the  double  purpose  of  preventing  displacement 
of  either  fragment  inwards ;  for  if  the  fissure  is  above  the  insertions 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  muscle  the  lower  fragment 
may  be  drawn  towards  the  side  by  their 
^t-  '!■  action,  and  if  below  their  insertion,  the 

upper  fragment  may  be  drawn  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  by  the  same  influence.  There 
is  great  trouble  in  retaining  a  bandage 
round  the  chest  in  a  proper  position  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  such  as 
may  be  required  in  the  instance  of  frac- 
ture at  present  under  consideration;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  put  right  from  time 
to  time.  I  avoid  a  dealof  trouble  in 
these  fractures,  and  in  many  others,  on 
which  I  wish  to  retain  a  bandage  for  a 
long  period,  by  moistening  the  calico 
with  a  thick  solution  of  starch,  or  dex- 
trine, at  the  time  it  is  put  on,  which, 
when  dry,  causes  the  turns  of  the  roller 
to  adhere  firmly  to  each  other,  and  ]pre- 
vents  their  being  displaced  either  by  the  movements  of  the  patient 
or  the  contact  of  the  usual  coverings  in  the  way  of  dress.  To  pre- 
vent (Bdema  I  generally  envelope  the  hand  and  forearm  in  a  ban- 
dage.    The  limb,  as  in  all  other  serious  injuries  of  the  superior 
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extremity,  must  be  worn  in  any  convenient  sling,  such  as  that  exhi- 
bited in  the  figure. 

A  complicated  kind  of  injury  sometimes  happens  at  the  shoulder, 
viz^  dislocation  of  the  bead  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  and  frac- 
ture in  its  neck,  of  which  I  have  seen  two  well-marked  instances, 
admitting  no  possible  doubt  regarding  their  nature.  In  such  cases 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  thrust  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
proper  place : — the  thumb  or  fingers  may  be  used  for  this  purpose ; 
or,  as  was  proposed  by  Delpech,  a  tourniquet  may  be  applied,  the 
acromion  being  the  fixed  point.  If  this  cannot  be  done  (and  even 
if  it  can),  the  arm  must  be  put  up  as  for  a  simple  fracture  in  the 
neck  of  the  humerus,  and  whatever  be  the  result,  no  attempt  need 
be  made  in  future  to  reduce  the  luxation,  as  it  will  not  succeed,  and 
may  do  much  harm.  In  both  these  examples  a  false  joint  formed 
between  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  fixed  on  the  lower  mai^n 
of  the  scapula  during  the  ordinary  and,  of  course,  somewhat  Umited 
movements  of  the  arm.  This  injury  has  often  induced  me  to  ask 
the  question,  how  the  head  of  the  bone,  being  fairly  separated  from 
the  shaft  above  the  tuberosities,  and  therefore  in  all  likelihood  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  had  continued  to  survive.  Doubtless,  some 
portions  of  capsule  or  periosteum  had  still  kept  up  a  vascular  con- 
nexion, but  the  separation  between  the  head  of  tne  bone  and  the 
shaft  was  so  great  in  the  instances  to  which  I  allude,  that  it  was 
difiicult  to  imagine  that  any  bond  of  union  had  been  left  when  the 
injury  happen^,  and  that  possibly  the  part  may  have  been  merely 
envelopea  in  a  newly-formed  cellular  capsule. 

In  the  valuable  museum  at  Fort  Pitt  there  is  a  rare  example  of 
firacture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  which  must  have  accom- 
panied a  severe  injury  of  the  shoulder-joint :  the  neck  of  the  bone 
nas  been  shattered,  and  the  head  has  been  driven  down  into  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  shaft:  nevertheless  union  has  taken 
place,  and  the  joint  has  apparently  recovered  most  of  its  movements. 

Although  I  have  recommended  the  use  of  pads  and  bandages  in 
these  cases  of  fracture  in  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  some  instances  the  surgeon  may  dispense  with  them.  Persons 
advanced  in  life  seem  most  liable  to  such  ft'actures,  and  most  of 
the  examples  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  in 
females,  on  whom  there  is  difiiculty  in  adjusting  any  apparatus. 
I  am  doubtful,  if  in  aged  persons,  who  may  probably  not  require 
•much  active  or  vigorous  use  of  the  arm,  whetner  as  much  advan- 
tage will  result  as  will  compensate  for  the  necessary  annoyance 
and  restraint  of  such  treatment  I  lately  saw  a  case  of  fiucture  in 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  in  an  old  woman,  a  patient  in 
King's  College  Hospital,  in  whom  the  pad  in  the  axilla  ana  bandage 
occasioned  alarming  cedema  in  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  and  other- 
wise caused  both  patierit  and  all  of  us  much  trouble.  Finding  that 
there  was  no  disposition  to  much  d^)lacement,  I  remov^  di  the 
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trappiogs,  and  let  her  keep  the  extremi^  in  that  position  die  found 
most  agreeable.  This  proceeding  added  greatly  to  her  comfort, 
for  she  was  bedridden  with  a  fracture  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  which  befel  her  at  the  same  time.  In  three  weeks  union 
seemed  to  have  taken  place,  and  she  made  some  use  of  the  arm. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  this  patient  died,  and  on  dissecting  the 
shoulder,  I  found  the  fragments  firmly  united,  and  in  most  excellent 
apposition. 

The  scapula  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  glenoid 
cavity  may  be  broken  into  various  fragments, — a  rare  kind  of 
injury,  of  which,  however,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  at  Fort 
Pitt,  exhibiting  several  fissures  crossing  the  articular  surface :  some- 
times it  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  bone  at  the  neck,  and  in 
either  instance,  it  may  be  difficult  to  delect  the  nature  of  the  case. 
In  the  first,  I  should  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  the 
injury :  in  the  latter,  the  patient  will  have  fallen,  or  have  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  shoulder.  The  absence  of  all  characteristic 
marks  of  dislocation,  the  humerus  being  distinctly  felt  through  its 
whole  course,  and,  when  rotated,  ascertained  to  be  sound,  the  sli^t 
falling  down  of  the  head  of  this  bone,  the  inability  to  move  the  arm 
without  great  pain,  more  particularly  when  it  is  twisted  backwards, 
and  the  presence  of  crepitus,  all  conduce  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
nature  of  the  case.  I  have  known  an  instance  where  the  coracoid 
process  of  this  bone  was  broken,  and  drawn  downwards  by  tha 
combined  action  of  the  pectondis  minor,  coraco-brachialis,  and 
biceps  muscles :  nothing  could  be  done  to  keep  the  process  in  its 
natural  position.    Fig.  92  gives  an  example  of  this  kind.    The 
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acromion  process  may  be  broken,  but  the  accident  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence.  I  have  dissected  a  number  of  examples  of  apparent  fracture 
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of  the  end  of  this  process ;  bat  in  such  instances  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
movable  portion  had  ever  been  fixed  to  the  rest  of  the  bone^ 
Whilst  the  acromion  may  be  said  to  prevent  extensive  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upwards,  the  round  head  of  this  bone 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  deemed  a  preventive  to  any  part  of  the 
process  being  driven  downwards.  This  may  probably  oe  the  reason 
why  the  acromion  is  so  seldom  broken.  The  body  of  the  scapula 
may  be  split  in  any  direction ;  the  fissure  is  usually  transverse,  and 
below  the  spine:  the  fracture  is  somewhat  rare,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  its  nature  or  treatment  calling  for  particular  comment  here.  The 
various  lines  in  the  drawing  (fig.  93)  will  point  out  the  ordinary 
position  of  some  of  the  fissures  here  referred  to.  A  flannel  roller 
round  the  chest  usually  constitutes  the  mechanical  appliance,  and 
when  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  injury,  the 
treatment  may  be  similar  to  that  for  fracture  of  the  u[^r  end  of 
the  humerus,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  arm  well  up  in 
a  sling. 

The  clavicle  is  oflen  the  seat  of  firacture,  being  generally  broken 
about  its  middle,  though  either  extremity  may  sufler;  a  fall,  or 
weight  coming  on  the  shoulder,  being  the  most  common  cause  of 
the  mjury.  The  nature  of  the  case  can  be  made  out  by  the  sight 
^ne  in  many  instances,  but  the  application  of  the  fingers  wilt  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt  When  there  is  much  displacement,  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  inner  Iragmenl  will  invariably  be  felt  over  the 
other  portion  of  the  bone,  immediately  under  the  skin,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  accompanying  design  (fig.  94). 
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The  arm  should  be  put  up  in  this  way : — a  large  pad,  composed 
of  tow  or  hair,  or  a  soft  towel  folded,  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla, 
whilst  the  shoulder  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards :  a  few  turns 
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of  the  roller  should  then  be  passed  over  the  shoulder  and  under  the 
pad,  so  as  to  retain  the  latter  in  its  position ;  the  arm  should  then  be 
applied  close  to  the  side,  and  fixed  with  numerous  turns  of  the  roller 
round  the  chest,  as  exemplified  in  fig.  91.  The  starch,  as  already 
recommended,  will  be  of  great  service  if  used  in  this  case.  The 
figure  referred  to  (although  intended  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing fractures  in  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus)  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parts  when  thus  secured,  and  the  portions  of  the  roller 
over  the  shoulders,  as  there  represented,  will  be  of  great  service  in 
keeping  the  bandage  from  slipping  down,  in  all  instances  when  the 
chest  is  thus  enveloped :  these,  particularly  that  on  the  left  shoulder, 
may  be  either  outside  or  inside  of  those  round  the  chest.  Generally 
it  will  be  found  best  to  apply  them  on  the  outside,  and  they  can  be 
fastened  to  the  others  by  means  of  pins,  a  needle  and  thread,  or  with 
the  starch.  Occasionally,  a  pad  is  placed  over  the  inner  fragment 
when  it  shows  any  disposition  to  rise,  and  then  some  additional 
turns  over  the  shoulders  are  required. 

Two  belts,  one  passing  round  each  shoulder,  and  drawn  towards 
each  other  behind,  between  the  scapulae,  so  as  to  keep  the  shoulders 
well  back,  or  a  fieure  of  8  as  shown  in  cut  95,  made  behind  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  above  plan; 
indeed,  in  most  instances,  one  or  other  of  tnese  two  methods  may 
be  preferred,  and  whichever  is  adopted,  the  forearm  must  be  car- 
ried in  a  slin^  until  the  fragments  have  united. 

I  once  had  occasion  to  remove  various  fragments  of  this  bone, 
which  had  become  necrosed  in  consequence  of  neglected  treatment 
The  patient,  a  fine  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  had  the 
rij^ht  collar  bone  broken  by  the  falling  of  a  tree ;  not  being  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  injury,  he  workea  as  a  reaper  for  several  hours 
after,  until  obliged  to  desist  from  excessive  pain :  violent  inflamma- 
tion, suppuration,  and  necrosis  followed ;  but  after  the  dead  portions 
were  removed,  he  made  a  rapid  and  excellent  recovery. 

Fractures  of  the  clavicle  will  often  cause  greater  trouble  than 
those  which  are  considered  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  the 
utmost  pains  will  not  on  all  occasions  suffice  to  prevent  a  slight 
prominence  of  the  inner  fragment  Fortunately,  however,  this  con- 
dition is  productive  of  no  future  inconvenience. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UGATVBE  OF  ARTXKIS8. 

The  arteries  of  the  hand,  already  examined,  are  liable  to  injury, 
and  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  is  generally  necessary  to  suppress  the 
hemorrhage.  If  the  ends  of  the  divided  vessels  can  be  laid  hold  of, 
no  doubt  the  best  practice  will  be  to  apply  ligatures  around  them. 
The  surgeon^  however,  has  not  always  this  in  bis  power,  and  he 
must,  therefore,  suit  his  measures  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Thus  in  a  wound  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  may  not  be 
practicable,  with  propriety,  to  search  for  the  bleeding  vessel,  the 
chief  artery  leading  to  the  seat  of  injury  should  be  secured.  In  an 
instance  of  wound  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  the  radial 
artery  must  first  be  tied,  and  this  operation  may  He  done  in  any 
part  of  the  course  of  the  vessel.  Though  it  may  be  readily  got 
netween  the  first  and  second  extensor  of  the  thumb  in  the  dead 
subject,  by  making  an  incision  between  them  about  an  inch  in 
length,  over  the  trapezium,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  radius,  the  swelling  of  the  parts  may  be  so  ^eat  as  to  preclude 
such  an  operation,  or,  at  all  events,  to  render  it  more  painful  and 
tedious  than  the  occasion  demands.  The  radial  must  then  be 
sought  for  a  little  higher  up :  indeed,  under  most  circumstances,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  vessel  should  be  at  once  exposed  in  the 
front  of  the  fore-arm.  The  most  eligible  part  for  securing  it  in 
this  situation  will  be  about  three  inches  above  the  wrist,  where  the 
pulsations  of  the  vessel  can  be  readily  felt  through  the  skin.  The 
fore-arm  being  placed  in  a  supine  position,  on  a  firm  table,  an  inci- 
sion should  be  made  through  the  skin,  two  inches  in  length,  about 
half  an  inch  on  the  radial  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  the  vessel  will  be  speedily  exposed,  after  the  division 
of  the  aponeurosis  and  the  separation  of  a  little  cellular  texture  in 
close  contact  Should  it  not  be  convenient  to  operate  so  low  down, 
the  vessel  may  be  secured  in  the  space  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  the  pronator  teres:  an  incision  of  the  length  above 
recommended,  or  perhaps  a  little  longer,  should  be  made,  and  in 
both  instances  two  smail  veins  will  be  found  in  contact  with  the 
artery. 

The  ulnar  artery,  should  the  wound  be  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand,  should  first  be  tied,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  it  after 
ligature  of  the  radial.    The  situation  of  the  wound,  as  well  as  a 
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little  pressure  on  the  main  artery  leading  towards  it  may  give  an 
idea  which  vessel  it  will  be  best  to  secure.  If  the  ulnar  is  to  be 
operated  on,  the  best  part  for  securing  it  is  about  two  inches  above 
the  wrist,  where  it  will  be  found  accompanied*  by  two  veins  between 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  sublimis :  the  nerve  will  be 
on  its  ulnar  side.  The  vessel  is  more  deeply  seated  than  the  radial ; 
yet,  if  the  parts  be  in  a  healthy  condition^  the  operation  should  be 
easily  accomplished.  I  have  known  a  surgeon  make  a  transverse 
incision,  so  as  to  cut  the  vessel  across  by  wav  of  discovering  it ; 
but  this  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  LT  this  vessel  cannot 
be  secured  at  some  point  below  the  junction  of  the  flexor  carpi 
idnaris  and  the  flexor  sublimis,  it  will  be  better  at  once  to  secure 
the  humeral,  than  to  cut  into  the  fleshy  mass  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  fore-arm ;  for,  although  the  ulnar  arterv  can  be  readily  exposed 
by  a  good  anatomist  in  this  situation  on  the  dead  body,  the  wound 
would  be  so  deep,  the  division  of  muscles  so  extensive,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  great  trouble  being  experienced  during  the  process  so 
likely,  that  I  cannot  recommend  such  an  operation  on  the  living. 

It  may  happen  that,  for  wounds  such  as  those  above  referred  t  o 
as  well  as  for.  other  circumstances,  the  surgeon  may  deem  it  at 
once  requisite  to  put  a  ligature  round  the  humeral  artery,  or,  (as 
has  happened  in  consequence  of  the  anastomoses  between  the  inter- 
osseal  arteries  and  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  or  in 
the  hand,  still  keeping  up  the  hemorrhage),  he  may  find  such  a  pro- 
ceeding necessary,  after  having  secured  both  the  radial  and  ulnar. 
The  operation  will  be  best  accomplished,  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
arm,  where  an  incision  about  three  inches  long  should  be  made 
through  the  skin  and  intervening  textures,  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  biceps.  The  vessel,  as  has  abready  been  shown  in  the  dis- 
section, is  accompanied  by  two  veins  in  this  situation,  and  it  may 
happen  to  have  the  basilic  in  front,  either  above  or  below  the  fascia. 
This  vessel,  if  it  be  at  all  in  the  way,  should  be  held  aside  with  a 
blunt  hook,  and  the  same  should  be  done  with  the  internal  cutane- 
ous nerve,  or  any  of  the  smaller  twigs  that  may  be  met  with,  and 
seem  in  danger  of  being  divided,  though,  in  my  opinion,  little  trou- 
ble need  be  taken  about  the  latter,  liie  median  nerve  will  lie  on 
the  inner  or  ulnar  margin  of  the  vessel ;  it  may,  however,  be  fairly 
over,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  behind  the  artery,  of  which  irregu- 
larity  I  have  met  with  various  examples.  I  have  known  this  nerve 
tied  instead  of  the  artery ;  but  the  surgeon  speedily  discovered  the 
mistake,  removed  the  ligature,  and  placed  it  on  the  vessel. 

The  anatomist  will  here  remember  also  that  there  may  be  a 
high  division  of  the  humeral  artery,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  search  for  the  vessel  continuous  with  that  which  has  been 
wounded,  should  he,  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon,  find  that  the 
application  of  a  ligature  to  one  vessel  has  not  Been  attended  with 
the  desired  efiect 
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If  the  surgeon  has  it  in  his  option  to  select  a  portion  of  the  artery 
for  the  seat  of  deli^ation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ae  lower 
third  of  the  arm  should  be  preferred ;  but  he  may  be  obliged  to 
search  for  the  vessel  higher  up :  in  which  event  the  same  instruc- 
tions will  serve,  even  as  far  as  the  axilla,  where,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  coraco*brachialis  muscle  intervenes  be- 
tween the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  vessel.  The  veins  and 
nerves  will  occupy  nearly  the  same  relative  position,  only  the  latter 
will  be  closer  to  each  other,  and  the  former  somewhat  larger  in 
calibre. 

The  drawing  of  the  arm  (fig.  96)  with  the  dotted  lines  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  incisions  above  recommended ;  but  it 

Fig.  96. 


may  be  well  to  remember  that  much  longer  lines  than  these  pro- 
portions indicate  may  occasionally  be  of  advantage. 

When  the  humeral  artery  has  been  punctured  in  venesection,  the 
surgeon  may  wish  to  try  the  efiect  of  pressui;e,  before  he  thinks  of 
securing  the  vessel  with  a  ligature,  and  for  this  purpose  each  finger, 
and  the  thumb  also,  should  be  surrounded  with  a  narrow  bandage  ; 
long  narrow  folds  of  lint  should  be  placed  over  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries,  and  along  the  humeral  for  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
wound,  and  these  should  be  firmly  retained  with  a  common-sized 
roller,  care  beinc  taken  that  the  pressure  is  not  so  great  as  to  ob- 
struct the  circmation  completely.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  related  five 
examples  of  successful  practice  by  pressure. 

Though  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  plan  will  succeed  in  obviating 
the  bad  efiects  of  such  an  injury,  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  not, 
and  a  species  of  aneurism  will  be  the  result  The  wound  in  the 
skin  seems  to  close  as  readily  in  these  cases  as  if  no  such  accident 
had  occurred.  The  interned  state  of  matters  varies,  however : — 
thus,  the  blood  may  pass  directly  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  the 
two  vessels  being  in  close  contact,  when  the  latter  will  become 
much  enlarged  in  size  in  the  vicinity  of  the  communication,  and  the 
branches  of  the  former  (radial  and  ulnar)  diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  not  passing  through  them. 

28 
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The  drawing  (fig.  97)  admirably  illuBtrates  tbe  external  aspect 
of  Uiis  fttm  of  (usease,  to  which  the  name  of  aneurismal  vartz  is 
usually  given,  and  the  ligure  (96)  immedi- 
^^e-  s^.  ately  below,  shows  the  communication  be- 

tween the  artery  and  vein.  In  another  instance 
a  communication  may  exist  between  the  two 
vessels  by  means  of  a  little  aneurismal  sac, 

i  constituting  the  condition  termed  varicose 
aoeurism.  Again,  a  large  collection  of  blood 
may  form  in  front  of  the  elbow  which  may  be 
either  circumscribed  by  a  distinct  sac,  or  dif- 
fused extensively  upwards  and  downwards 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel, — or,  as  happens 
more  rarely  I  believe,  a  small  circumscnbed 
false  aneurism  may  be  the  result,  the  punc- 
tured vein  either  closing  in  the  usual  manner, 
or  becoming  obliterated  by  pressure  and  in- 
flammation. In  such  an  example  I  oace  as- 
sisted Mr.  Lizars  to  place  ligatures  on  the 
humeral  directly  above  and  below  tbe  open- 
ing into  the  sac. 

There  is  little  difEculty  in  detecting  the 
nature  of  such  cases,  both  from  their  histories 
and  condition,  as  ascertained  by  the  ear  and 
fingers,  and  the  line  of  practice  to  be  followed 
is  in  general  equally  clear.    If  there  be  merely  a  simple  communica- 
tion between  the  artery  and  vein,  which  produces  but  slight  inconveni- 
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ence,  the  surgeon  had  better  not  interfere.  If,  however,  such  a  state  of 
matters  should  be  the  cause  of  much  emaciation  and  loss  of  power 
in  the  limb,  as  well  as  of  annoyance  otherwise,  or  if  an  aneurismal 
tumour  should,  by  increasing,  threaten  to  burst  or  endanger  the  limb 
by  mortification,  an  operation  will  be  required,  and  this  consists  in 
ligature  of  the  wounded  artery.  Though  it  is  known  that  such  an 
operation  as  has  been  already  described,  (p.  216,)  will  answer  in 
some  instances,  it  seems  to  be  allowed  by  all  good  authorities,  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  secure  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury,  by  the 
application  of  a  ligature  above  and  below  the  wound.  I  have  known 
a  second  interference  required,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  humeral 
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had  been  tied  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  free  communication  of  blood  from  below  witn  tl»  opening 
in  the  artery.  The  operation  will  vary  in  its  nature  according  to 
that  of  the  disease.  If  the  vein  still  carries  blood,  an  incision  about 
three  inches  in  length  should  be  made  along  its  inner  margin,  and 
by  holding  it  a  littfe  aside  the  artery  may  be  exposed  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  a  ligature  put  imon  it  above  and  below.  I  once  saw  the 
artery  tied  in  mis  way  witnout  meddling  with  the  communication 
between  the  two  vessels ;  in  repeating  it,  I  recommend  the  lower 
ligature  to  be  applied  first,  as  the  pulsations  will  enable  the  vessel 
to  be  easily  distinguished,  whereas,  iif  the  upper  one  be  first  secured, 
this  guide  will  be  lost,  and  as  the  vessel  may  have  been  punctured 
rather  low  down,  where  the  operator  may  have  some  difiiculty  in 
tracing  and  recognising  it,  this  recommendation  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  In  the  case  referred  to,  thoush  the  vessel  was  very 
percq>tible  before  the  application  of  the  first  ligature,  which  was 
put  on  above,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  after  the 
circulation  was  checked,  chiefly  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the 
surrounding  textures,  the  result  of  inflammation  following  the  ori- 
ginal injury. 

Though  in  an  instance  where  the^aneurismal  tumour  is  small  the 
vessel  may  be  tied  as  thus  directed,  it  may  be  as  well,  however,  to 
cut  into  the  tumour,  and  evacuate  the  contents, — a  proceeding  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  when  the  swelling  is  extensive.  In  such  ex- 
amples, the  circidation  through  the  artery  must  be  checked  by  pres- 
sure higher  up,  either  with  the  tourniquet  or  the  fingers.  If  the 
collection  of  blood  be  great  (perhaps  from  six  to  twelve  ounces), 
the  vein  will  in  all  likelmood  be  obliterated,  or  it  may  be  impossible 
to  distinguish  it  on  the  surface ;  a  free  incision,  three  or  four  inches 
in  length,  may  therefore  at  once  be  made  into  the  tumour,  parallel 
with  me  artery,  and  when  the  clots  are  removed,  the  orifice  in  the 
vessel  will  not  be  difficult  to  detect,  more  particularly  if  the  pressure 
on  the  arm  above  be  taken  off*  for  an  instant :  the  artery  should  next 
be  carefully  insulated  a  little  above  and  below  the  wound,  and  the 
ligatures  applied  as  directed.  A  probe  mav  bejpassed  with  advan- 
tage into  the  orifice,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  guide  whilst  dissecting 
the  vessel  from  its  connexions. 

[The  course  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  either  form  of  aneu- 
rismal  varix,  where  interference  is  judged  necessary,  does  not  seem 
to  be  yet  well  determined  by  surgeons ;  some  recommending  simple 
ligature  of  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  sac  without  an  opening 
into  it,  some  the  Hunterian  method,  some  the  ancient  operation  for 
aneurism,  while  others  are  inclined  to  rely  upon  compression  alone. 

Despite  the  superficial  situation  of  the  vessel,  but  few  examples 
of  the  cure  of  false  aneurisms  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  by  the  latter 
method  (compression)  can  be  cited,  except  it  be  made  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  when,  if  applied  with  judgment, 
it  will  generally  prove  successful.  The  mere  application  of  pressure 
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over  or  above  the  wound  in  the  way  it  is  commonly  made  after 
venesectfcn,  will  however  almost  invariably  fail.  Where  the  artery 
is  wounded  and  compression  is  resorted  to,  a  folded  piece  of  lint 
should  be  placed  over  the  wound,  and  a  roller  well  and  evenlv 
applied  to  the  member  from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder,  which  will 
prevent  the  oedema  and  great  pain  so  often  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  at  the  point  of  injury  alone.  The  limb  after  the 
bandaging  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  by  means  of  ftn 
angular  splint  applied  on  the  side  of  the  arm,  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  accident,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  patient  should 
be  closely  watched  and  the  bandage  renewed  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Where  however  some  time  has  elapsed  after  the  production  of 
the  disease,  compression  is  little  to  be  relied  on  in  its  results,  severe 
pain,  excoriation,  and  even  gangrene  of  the  sac,  having  all  repeat- 
edly occurred  from  its  application.  Except  when  very  recent  too, 
the  Hunterian  method  is  now  commonly  looked  upon  as  inapplica- 
ble in  these  cases,  and  is  abandoned,  general  experience  proving 
that  it  fails  where  the  affection  is  of  any  standing.  The  old  opera- 
tion of  laying  open  the  sac  and  securing  the  vessel  above  and  below 
the  wounded  point,  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  or  of  large 
size,  is  always  the  best  and  safest  operation.  In  a  case  of  varicose 
aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  which  recently  occurred  to  me, 
I  tied  the  artery  immediately  above  and  below  the  sac  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  it  On  the  tenth  day  there  was  a  return 
of  the  aneurismal  thrill,  and  it  ultimately  became  necessary  to  lay 
open  the  tumour  before  a  cure  could  be  effected. — N.] 

Wounds  in  the  axilla  occasionally  open  the  main  artery  or  one  of 
the  principal  branches,  and  the  surgeon  may  perhaps  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  the  vessel  immediately  above  and  below  the  orifice, 
either  through  the  wound  in  the  skin  already  made,  as  was  done  by 
Hall,  by  extending  it  as  I  have  known  done  on  one  occasion,  or  by 
making  a  free  division  of  the  integuments  and  pectoral  muscle  as 
was  practised  by  Desault,  in  an  example  of  extravasation  following 
a  sword-wound  in  the  armpit. 

The  axillary  artery  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  aneurism  also,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  requisite  that  a  ligature  should  be  applied 
nearer  the  heart  If  the  tumour  is  low  down,  there  may  be  suffi- 
cient room  to  operate  below  the  clavicle ;  if  it  be  high  up,  or  of 
considerable  magnitude,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  tne  sub- 
clavian artery  should  be  secured  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  after- 
wards described  in  the  section  on  that  part  of  the  body ;  indeed,  in 
all  instances  of  axillary  aneurism  I  should  prefer  the  latter  opera- 
tion, as,  in  addition  to  its  efficacy  being  equal  to  that  of  the  other, 
I  consider  it  less  troublesome  and  dangerous  in  its  performance. 
Some  surgeons  have  preferred  that  below  the  clavicle,  however, 
and  it  may  be  done  in  the  following  way : — The  patient  being  laid 
on  his  back  on  a  convenient  table,  with  the  shoulders  and  head 
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slightly  raised,  and  the  elbow  separated  a  little  from  the  side, 
instead  of  cutting  the  skin,  so  as  to  get  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  pectoral  muscle,  or  between  it  and  the  deltoid,  I  recommend 
that  a  lunated  incision,  (such  as  may  be  seen  marked  (a)  in  a  draw- 
ing in  the  after-part  of  the  volume  exhittiting  the  incisions  for  opera- 
tions on  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck,)  should  be  made  within  an 
inch  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  to  the  point  of  the  acro- 
mion process,  and  that  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoral  muscle 
should  be  cut  across  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  dead  body  it  is 
not  difficult  to  expose  the  artery  in  either  of  the  spaces  above 
named,  particularly  between  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles.  On 
the  living,  however,  I  should  deem  it  much  more  troublesome.  The 
circumstance  of  saving  a  small  portion  of  the  pectoral  muscle  I  con- 
sider of  very  trifling  importance  compared  with  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  dividing  it,  and  therefore  I  should  not  hesitate  about 
selecting  the  operation  now  described.  The  space  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  pectoral  is  so  small,  that  it  is  far  from  desirable  to 
attempt  the  operation  there,  and  the  risk  of  wounding  the  cephaUc 
vein  and  branches  of  the  thoracica-acromialis  artery  is  considera- 
ble, if  the  space  between  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  is  selected.  These 
vessels  are  m  danger  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  incisions  I  have  re- 
commended ;  the  vein,  however,  may  be  held  aside,  should  it  be  found 
troublesome,  and  from  the  size  of  the  wound,  the  arterial  branches, 
if  any  are  divided,  may  be  readily  compressed  or  tied.  When  the 
muscular  fibres  are  divided, — a  step  of  the  operation  which  should 
be  done  cautiously  on  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  or  a  director, — 
the  loose  cellular  membrane  and  fat,  between  the  pectoralis  minor 
and  subclavius,  should  be  carefully  raised  and  tiuned  aside;  the 
vein  will  then  be  brought  into  view,  when,  by  having  it  held  a  little 
downwards  with  a  blunt  hook  or  spatula,  the  artery  will  be  disco- 
vered and  may  be  laid  bare,  but  to  such  an  extent  only  as  to  allow 
the  needle  to  be  passed  around  it,  wnich  should  be  done  from  below 
upwards,  taking  care,  by  keeping  the  point  of  the  instrument  in 
contact  with  the  vessel,  to  exclude  any  branch  of  the  axillary 

filexus  of  nerves,  all  of  which  lie  on  its  upper  and  posterior  side, 
f  the  patient  is  unsteady,  or  the  surgeon  is  unwilhng  to  use  the 
blade  of  a  common  scalpel  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  wound,  he  may 
advantageously  separate  the  cellular  membrane  near  the  vessels 
with  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  or  tear  it  with  a  blunt  steel  or 
silver  spatula,  which  cannot  endanger  the  division  of  any  more 
important  texture. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  operation  in  the  hands  of 
Keate  and  Chamberlayne,  and  that  it  has  occasionally  been  prac- 
tised and  recommended  by  most  competent  authorities,  it  appears 
evident,  either  that  the  cases  admitting  or  requiring  the  operation 
are  few  in  number,  or  that  a  very  general  preference  has  been 
given  to  that  of  Mr.  Ramsden  above  the  clavicle,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent day  seems  the  only  method  pursued  in  axillary  aneurism,  unless 
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it  be  to  trace  the  8ubcla\dan  still  nearer  the  heart  In  examples  of 
wounds  <tf  the  axillary  artery,  it  must,  indeed,  be  rare  to  meet  with 
such  an  instance  as  that  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Hall  (Bell  on 
Wounds,  p.  60,  3d  edit),  which,  however,  was  only  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  humeral  It  will  more  usually  be  observed  that  the 
injury  to  the  vein,  nerves,  and  other  textures,  leaves  so  small  a 
chance  of  the  arm  surviving,  that  the  surgeon  may  reasonably  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder-joint 
A  most  interesting  case  of  diffused  aneurism  in  the  axilla,  the  result 
of  an  injury  (dislocation,  I  believe,  of  the  shoulder),  occurred  some 
years  ago  m  the  practice  of  Dr.  Nichol  of  Inverness :  Mr.  Syme,  of 
Edinburgh,  placed  a  ligature  on  the  subclavian  above  the  clavicle, 
but  the  hemorrhage  still  seeming  to  go  on,  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint  was  performed  (Syme's  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  115, 
8d  edit),  and  the  result  was  successful.  No  time  elapsed  in  this 
instance,  after  ligature  of  the  artery,  to  permit  the  occurrence  of 
gangrene,  as  happened  in  the  case  related  by  Mr.  White,  and  also 
m  tnat  which  occurred  to  Desault,  in  both  of  which,  had  amputa- 
tion been  performed,  instead  of  deligation  of  the  main  artery,  the 
patients  would  in  all  probability  have  been  saved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VENB8BCTI0N. 

The  operation  of  venesection  may  be  practised  on  the  dead  body 
by  the  begmner,  and  the  sooner  he  avails  himself  of  an  opportunity 
of  doine  it  on  the  living  so  much  the  better.  In  the  latter  case  it 
should  be  done  as  follows : — The  fore  part  of  the  elbow  should  first 
be  examined  with  the  fingers,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  hume- 
ral artery,  and  that  there  is  no  irr^ularity  in  it  or  its  branches :  a 
common  bandage  or  a  riband,  about  a  yard  in  length,  should  then 
be  carried  round  the  arm  three  inches  aoove  the  ellx>w,  and  drawn 
sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  circulation  in  the  veins ;  that  in  the 
artery  bemg  allowed  to  go  on  with  full  vigour,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  feeling  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  In  order  to  throw  die 
most  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  superficial  vessels,  the  patient 
diould  be  desired  to  put  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  into  action, 
which  can  be  best  done  by  grasping  some  object  with  the  hand. 
One  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  must  next  be  selected  for 
the  operation :  either  the  median  basilic  or  the  median  cephalic.  If 
the  latter  be  chosen,  there  is  no  danger  of  doing  any  harm  with  the 
lancet,  unless  a  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  be  injured^ 
which  some  suppose  may  cause  trouble;  if  the  former,  then  all 
care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  humeral  artery,  which  will  pro- 
bably lie  immediately  beneath,  only  separated  from  the  vein  by  that 
part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  fore-arm,  which  is  sent  off  from  the 
inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  In  operating  on  this 
vein,  a  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  may  be  cut,  but  there 
is  little  occasion  to  dread  the  supposed  effects  of  such  an  injury. 
Notwithstanding  the  situation  of  this  vessel  or  the  artery,  it  is 
commonly  selected,  being  in  general  the  larger  of  the  two,  and 
therefore  the  most  likely  to  yield  with  ease  the  desired  quantity  of 
blood.  Afler  the  bandage  has  been  applied  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
thumb  of  the  lefl  hand  should  be  put  upon  the  vein  a  little  below 
the  part  meant  to  be  opened,  and  the  lancet,  held  as  in  figure  99, 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  should  be 
pushed  through  the  skin  into  the  vein,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cut 
it  obliquely ;  the  point  of  the  instrument  should  then  be  raised,  so 
as  to  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  thus  the  wound  in  the 
vessel  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  in  the  skin.  Were  the  lancet 
thrust  in  and  drawn  out  again,  in  consequence  of  the  shape  of  this 
instrument,  a  sufficient  opening  could  scarcely  be  made,  without 
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IraDsfUing  the  vein.  Instead  of  holding  the  lancet  almost  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  vein,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  drawing,  it  may 
occasionally  be  placed  in  a  line  more  parallel  with  the  thumb,  and 
thus  it  will  puDcture  at  a  less  acute  angle  than  the  sketch  indicates. 
Besides  keeping  the  skin  and  the  vein  steady,  the  thumb,  placed  as 
above  directed,  commands  the  flow  of  blood,  until  a  dish  convenient 
for  its  reception  is  held  opposite  the  wound :  the  thumb  should  then 

Fig.99. 


be  raised,  and  after  the  quantity  of  blood  required  has  been  allowed 
to  escape,  the  bandage  should  be  loosened,  when  the  stream  will 
immediately  cease  to  flow.  A  few  folds  of  lint  or  linen  rag,  about 
two  inches  square,  should  then  be  put  over  the  wound,  care  being 
taken  that  its  edges  are  in  close  contact,  and  the  bandage  which 
has  been  already  in  use  should  be  put  round  the  elbow  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  B,  the  arm  being  kept  slightly  bent. 

This  is  one  of  the  operations  where  it  will  occasionally  be  more 
convenient  to  use  the  lancet  with  the  left  hand  than  with  the  right 
In  opening  a  vein  on  the  left  arm,  for  example,  it  will  be  best  to 
use  the  left  hand,  as  the  surgeon  can  stand  behind  the  arm,  and 
avoid  the  first  jet  of  blood.  In  all  instances  of  this  operation,  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  perform  it  in  as  cleanly  a  manner  as  the 
circumstances  will  permit,  so  as  not  to  bespatter  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  more  particularly  the  patient's  body  or  bed- 
clothes ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  guard  against  this,  the  precau- 
tion of  placing  a  towel  to  protect  the  parts  beneath  should  not  be 
omitted. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  any  evils  result  from  the  above  opera- 
tion, but  such  as  they  are  may  be  treated  according  to  the  observa- 
tions which  may  be  found  in  the  introductory  section  of  this  work, 
or  in  those  devoted  to  the  injury  of  the  humeral  artery  occurring 
during  ^e  use  of  the  lancet  in  this  situation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  MAMMA. 

No  operation  of  much  surgical  importance  is  ever  required  on 
those  parts  of  the  back  which  have  already  been  dissected.  On  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  the  removal  of  the  mamma  is  an  ope- 
ration which  is  frequently  performed.  The  course  of  the  external 
incisions  for  this  will  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  diseased  mass ;  in  some  examples,  I  have 
made  vertical  incisions  thus  (fig.  100) ;  but  in  the  gene-  Fig.  100. 
rality  of  cases,  they  should  be  made  nearly  in  the  course 
of  the  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle.  The  operation 
may  be  performed  in  this  wav : — The  patient  should  be 
seated  on  a  chair,  or,  what  will  be  better,  laid  on  a  table, 
and  the  elbow  on  the  affected  side  held  in  such  a  way  as 
to  throw  the  pectoral  muscle  on  the  stretch.  A  lunated 
incision  should  then  be  made  with  a  scalpel,  or,  as  I  prefer, 
a  clasp  bistoury,  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  tumour, 
and  another  on  the  under ;  if^  the  disease  is  large,  the  skin  above 
and  below  should  next  be  dissected  from  it;  if  it  is  small,  the 
wounds  should  be  carried  nearly  as  deep  as  the  pectoral  muscle ; 
and,  in  either  case  the  mass  should  be  aissected,  out,  by  cutting  in 
a  horizontal  direction  from  above  downwards,  or  from  below  up- 
wards. 

In  this  proceeding,  as  in  others  where  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
be  malignant,  the  surgeon,  as  already  stated  in  my  remarks  on 
tumours,  can  scarcely  err  in  taking  away  too  much.  Fortunately, 
the  skin  is  usually  so  lax  in  this  situation,  that  there  need  be  little 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  into  apposi- 
tion, and  the  first  incisions  should  therefore  be  made  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  as  not  only  to  include  the  affected  part,  but 
also  a  portion  of  the  healthy  textures,  and  the  knife  must  subse- 
quently be  carried  to  such  a  depth  as  to  secure  the  complete  removal 
of  the  disease.  The  pectoral  muscle  must  be  laid  bare  in.  many 
instances,  and  even  portions  of  its  substance  removed,  should  the 
mass  be  connected  with  it  Four  or  six  arteries  will  bleed  actively, 
if  they  are  not  compressed  by  the  assistant's  fingers  as  soon  as  cut 
When  the  tumour  is  removed  ligatures  should  be  applied,  and  the 
wound  dressed  and  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of 
surgery.    If  the  edges  can  be  brought  accurately  into  contact, 
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adhesion  may  be  obtained  at  once ;  if  not,  the  wound  must  of  courn 
beal  ill  a  slower  manner  by  suppuration  and  granulation. 

The  following  drawing  (fig.  I'll)  will  serve  as  an  outline  of  the 
position  of  the  patient,  that  of  the  surgeon,  who  may  be  imagined 
to  be  on  her  right  side,  and  the  style  of  making  the  incisions.  The 
tumour  may  here  be  supposed  to  be  small,  but  it  must  sometimes  be 
much  more  extensive  than  is  represented. 

Fig.  101. 


It  is  oHen  requisite  in  the  removal  of  the  mamma  to  take  away 
at  the  same  time  diseased  glands  in  or  near  ihe  axilla.  For  this 
purpose,  the  extremity  of  the  wound  next  nearest  the  armpit  should 
te  extended  by  an  incision  into  this  space,  when,  by  separating  its 
edges,  the  glands  may  be  uncovered,  and,  if  they  are  smalrand 
loosely  connected,  the  knife  may  be  carried  round  tnem  on'all  sides. 
This  instrument  cannot  be  used  too  cautiously  in  this  space,  how- 
ever, and  it  will  be  safer  to  use  the  fingers  a  good  deal,  and,  in  a 
manner,  to  tear  out  the  glands,  only  making  small  incisions  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  cellular  membrane  does  not  easily  give  way. 
When  the  textures  about  to  be  cut  cannot  be  readily  seen,  and  when 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  vessel  of  magnitude  being  in  danger,  the 
glands  should  be  separated  from  their  surrounding  connexions  as 
well  as  can  be  accomplished  by  moderate  force  with  the  fingers  or 
handle  of  the  knife,  and  after  a  loop  of  strong  thread  has  been  cast 
around  the  remaining  tissues,  the  knife  may  then  be  applied  between 
it  and  the  part  to  be  removed.  In  some  instances  the  diseased 
glands  are  so  near  the  mamma,  and  so  loosely  connected,  that  they 
may  be  dissected  out  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  incisions ; 
but  it  is  frequently  more  convenient  to  take  away  the  large  mass 
first 

These  proceedings  in  the  axilla  are  almost  invariably  attended 
with  more  trouble  than  the  other  steps  of  the  operation ;  to  facilitate 
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them,  and  in  some  degree  to  avert  the  danger  of  cutting  in  this 
situation,  I  strongly  recommend  that  a  free  opening  should  be  made 
in  the  skin,  and  that  even  a  portion  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  large 
pectoral  muscle  should  be  divided,  instead  of  attempting  such  ma- 
noeuvres through  a  small  aperture  on  the  surface. 

It  will  be  found  difficult  to  hold  and  elevate  the  diseased  glands, 
either  with  the  fingers,  hooks,  blunt  or  sharp,  or  with  the  common 
dissecting  forceps ;  and,  in  preference  to  the  plan  of  passing  a  needle 
and  thread  through  them,  usin^  the  volsellum  or  any  other  method 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I  now  make  use  of  the  hook-beaked 
forceps,  represented  at  p.  39,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable in  removing  small  tumours  in  any  region  of  the  body. 

In  giving  these  directions,  and  speaking  so  familiarly,  as  it  were» 
of  removing  enlarged  glands  from  the  axilla,  as  part  of  the  opera- 
tion for  the  excision  of  the  mamma  wl^en  affected  with  malignant 
disease,  I  beg  it  to  be  clearlv  understood,  that  I  am  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  the  use  of  the  knife,  when,  in  such  cases,  the  axilla  has 
become  the  seat  of  malignant  action.  There  are  some  occadons, 
however,  when  the  glands  are  but  slightly  enlar^^  (perhaps  merely 
from  irritation)  and  loosely  connected,  on  which  it  may  reasonably 
be  deemed  advisable  to  operate,  and  it  is  in  such  instances  (and 
where  the  glands  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  mere  supposition  that 
irritation  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  enlargement),  that  the  above 
directions  are  applicable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INCISIONS.  EXCISIONS. 

Besides  the  incisions  already  recommended  for  operations  on  the 
arteries,  there  are  many  others  required  in  practice,  some  of  which 
may  be  performed  on  the  dead  subject.  Thus,  before  the  limb  is 
mutilated  by  any  amputation,  incisions  may  be  made  in  the  course 
of  some  of  the  nerves.  A  wound,  about  an  inch  in  length,  may  be 
made  along  one  margin  of  the  palmar  surface  of  a  finger,  so  as  to 
lay  bare  a  digital  twig.  An  incision  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  may  be  mad^  between  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  flexor 
sublimis,  a  little  above  the  annular  ligament,  so  as  to  expose  the 
median  nerve  in  this  situation.  Such  operations  are  occasionally 
required  in  cases  of  tic  douloureux ;  and  some  years  ago  I  assisted 
my  friend.  Dr.  James  Simson  of  Edinburgh,  to  perform  the  one  last 
referred  to,  in  an  instance  in  which  the  nerve  nad  been  cut  across 
by  accident,  about  an  inch  above  the  wrist,  where  it  was  proposed 
to  restore  its  continuity,  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  lost  sensibility  of  the 
side  of  the  band  supplied  by  its  branches.  The  ends  of  the  nerve 
were  found  in  the  cicatrix ;  but  unfortunately,  a  small  tumour,  such 
as  is  occasionally  seen  on  nerves  after  amputation,  had  formed  on 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  portion,  which  required  removal,  and 
thus  occasioned  a  loss  of  about  an  inch  in  its  length ;  the  two  ex- 
tremities were  brought  into  as  close  contact  as  possible, — they  could 
not  be  brought  to  meet,  but  the  favourable  result  which  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  if  there  had  been  no  loss  of  substance, 
did  not  take  place.  I  have  lately  been  informed  that  both  the  tem- 
perature and  sensibility  of  those  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve  have 
mcreased. 

In  an  instance  of  painful  ulcer  on  the  arm,  a  little  above  the  inner 
condyle,  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  sore,  removed  with  excellent  effect.  The  painful  open 
surface  which  had  been  present  for  many  months,  and  resisted  all 
attempts  at  cure,  speedily  put  on  a  more  healthy  aspect,  and  the 
operation,  although  it  deprived  the  little  finger  and  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  ring  one  of  sensibility,  was  attended  with  all  the  benefit  that 
could  have  been  desired. 

Incisions  are  sometimes  made  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  will  indicate  the  safest  places  for  applying  the 
knife  on  such  occasions :  they  are  required,  too,  in  cases  of  wmtlow 
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in  the  fingers,  in  suppurations,  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  of  dis- 
eased or  dead  portions  of  bones,  and  occasionally,  also,  for  false 
joints.  In  all  these  operations,  the  general  rule  of  cutting  parallel 
with  important  parts  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view.  In  certain 
instances  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  sacrifice  some  tendon, 
large  nerve,  or  vessel :  about  the  wrist,  it  may  sometimes  be  deemed 
advisable  to  dissect  out  wens,  ganglions,  or  solid  tumours,  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  the  division  of  some  such  tex- 
tures; yet,  by  great  care,  most  of  the  important  parts  may  be 
avoided  even  here.  I  have  often  succeeded  in  removing  ganglions 
from  the  back  of  the  wrist,  without  dividing  any  tendons,  although 
the  tumours  lay  close  upon  the  carpal  bones,  and  in  one  instance  I 
removed  a  large,  firm,  fatty  tumour  from  the  firont  immediately 
above  the  vinrist,  although  it  dipped  among  the  tendons,  and  actually 
touched  the  pronator  quadratus.  I  should  wish  it  understood,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  recommend  operations  in  such  cases  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason,  for  at  all  times  there  is  danger  of  severe  in- 
flammation coming  on,  which  may  leave  the  wrist  in  a  stifiened 
condition  ever  after.  I  should  say  the  same,  too,  for  chronic  col- 
lections of  fluids  in  the  sheaths,  eitner  of  the  extensors  or  flexors  of 
the  fingers, — ^for  although  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that 
injurious  inflammation  does  not  invariably  succeed  to  operations  in 
this  situation,  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
such  an  occurrence,  and,  therefore,  whether  he  does  right  in  sub- 
mitting his  patient  to  such  a  probability. 

In  swellings  depending  on  efliisions,  I  have  occasionally,  as 
already  stated  in  my  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  tumours,  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  these  afiections  without  incisions;  but  such  a 
course  will  sometimes  be  necessary.  In  some  instances  loose  fibro- 
cartilaginous bodies  are  observed  in  these  sheaths,  which  can  be 
got  rid  of  only  by  recourse  to  the  knife.  Some  time  ago  I  treated 
a  case  of  the  kind  in  the  sheath  of  the  flexors  of  the  middle  finger : 
there  was  a  considerable  swelling  extending  the  length  of  the  two 

Eroximal  phalanges,  which  prevented  the  patient  from  closing  her 
and :  an  incision  about  an  inch  in  length  permitted  the  escape  of 
several  hundred  of  these  little  objects,  when,  by  accurately  closing 
the  wound  and  keeping  the  finger  steady  on  a  straight  splint  for  a 
few  days,  the  incision  closed  and  a  cure  was  the  result.  Here  I 
would  not  have  made  the  orifice  of  such  length,  had  I  not  known 
that  the  swelling  had  been  twice  punctured  before  with  a  lancet, 
which,  however,  only  allowed  the  fluid  to  escape,  whilst  the  bodies, 
being  retained,  acted  as  the  cause  of  future  eflusions. 

Little  ganglionic  tumours  have  occasionally  been  noticed  on  the 
knuckles,  supposed  to  be  developed  in  small  bursse,  which  are  said 
to  occupy  tnese  situations ;  but  I  have  not  myself  met  with  any 
cases  of  the  kind.  Over  the  olecranon,  however,  I  have  seen  well- 
marked  examples.  Although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  bursa 
occupies  thid  situation  in  all  individuals,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
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many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  leaning  much  on  this  part,  such  a 
condition  obtain3»  and  the  swelling  is  Uable  to  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion, similar  in  most  respects  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  bursa 
over  the  patella.  The  condition,  from  being  seen  so  oAen  in  those 
who  work  on  the  side  in  low-roofed  mines,  has  received  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Miners'  Elbow."  The  treatment  may  be  conducted 
according  to  rules  inculcated  in  other  parts  of  this  volume,  more 
especially  with  regaurd  to  the  aflfection  familiarly  known  as  **  the 
housemaid's  knee,"  to  be  afterweuxls  noticed  in  the  section  on  the 
inferior  extremity. 

Tb^  bursa  under  the  acromion  is  rarely  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
unless  it  be  to  caution  the  young  practitioner  against  mistaking 
such  a  case  for  disease  of  the  shoulder-joint,  I  know  of  no  observar 
tions  peculiarly  applicable  to  such  cases,  further  than  those  detailed 
in  other  pages* 

In  my  remarks  on  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity,  I  have  exhi- 
bited a  drawing  of  a  false  joint  in  the  ulna,  succeeding  to  such  an 
injury.  Here  it  might  be  thought  advisable  in  the  course  of  treatp 
ment  to  expose  the  callous  surfaces  by  means  of  incisions,  and  then 
to  treat  them  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  false 
joints.  In  such  an  operation,  if  the  radius  was  entire,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  evert  the  fragments.  Any  portion  of  the  bone  might  be 
easily  reached  without  touching  important  parts,  by  dividing  the 
skin  along  the  ubiar  side  of  the  limb.  The  radius,  however,  could 
not  so  easily  be  exposed ;  indeed,  unless  in  its  lower  third,  it  could 
not  be  got  at  without  dividing  muscles,  and  were  the  false  joint  so 
placed  I  should  in  most  instances  question  the  propriety  of  inter- 
fering in  this  way  at  all,  as  I  cannot  imagine  that  non-union  would 
cause  such  serious  inconvenience  as  to  necessitate  such  a  proceed- 
ing. That  the  surgeon  may  occasionally  interfere,  however,  in  this 
way  must  be  admitted,  for  an  interesting  case  of  the  kind  is  related 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science 
for  October  1841,  where  resection  was  performed  on  the  fragments 
of  the  radius,  and  those  of  the  ulna  were  treated  with  the  seton,^-- 
success  following  in  about  twenty  months  from  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  which  was  a  compound  fracture  occasioned  by  the  bursting 
of  a  gun. 

In  false  joints  after  fracture  of  the  olecranon  (p.  203),  I  think  it 
would  in  general  be  best  to  let  matters  alone.  I  have  seen  a  person 
make  excellent  use  of  the  arm  in  such  a  case. 

In  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  it  is  evident  that,  in  false  joint,  the 
extremity  would  be  of  little  service,  and  if  milder  measures  did  not 
answer,  I  should  not  hesitate  about  exposing  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  such  an  operation  might  be  readily  and  safely  accom- 
plished on  any  surface  of  the  limb,  excepting  that  on  which  the 
artery  is  placed.  After  using  the  knife,  and  treating  the  ends  of 
the  bone  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  the  wound  should  be 
brought  together  by  stitches  and  straps,  and,  the  fragments  being 
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placed  in  proper  position,  the  future  treatment  might  be  sach  as 
would  be  resorted  to  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture. 

On  the  dead  subject  an  inciaion  may  be  made  between  the  del- 
toid and  pectoralis  major  muscle,  so  as  to  expose  the  cephalic  vein. 
A  wound  about  an  inch  in  length  should  be  made  for  the  purpose. 
Lisfranc  haa  recommended  such  a  proceeding  in  instances  where 
(he  veins  in  front  of  the  elbow  are  so  small  or  so  envelpped  in  fat, 
that  venesection  cannot  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  I 
have  never  heard  of  such  a  proceeding  being  adopted  in  thia  country, 
and,  for  my  own  part,  would  rather  select  the  external  jugular  vein, 
the  temporal  artery,  leeches,  or  cupping.  The  vein  in  the  neck 
might  also  be  obscured  by  fat ;  but  any  of  the  other  measures 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  preferable  to  making  such  an  incision, 
which  might,  afler  all,  only  expose  a  vessel  so  small  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  could  not  be  obtained  from  it  I  have  oflenv 
in  the  dissecting-room,  noticed  this  vein  scarcely  larger  than  a 
crowquill,  and  where  the  superficial  veins  are  not  very  conspicu- 
ous at  the  elbow,  I  imagine  that  tlus  one  will  be  small  in  propor- 
tion. 

9uch  a  condition  as  ^t  represented  in  the  next  drawing  (fig. 
102)  haa  occasionally  been  the  subject  of  operation.    The  hand 
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here  exhibited  shows  the  little  and  ring  finger  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent contraction.  At  first  this  affection  shows  itself  by  slight  ina- 
bility to  extend  one  of  the  fingers  (generally  the  little  one),  which  is 
at  last,  in  the  progress  of  years,  crooked  up  into  the  palm,  and  by 
this  lime  the  rii^  finger  will  also  have  assumed  a  nearly  similar 
state,  and  possibly  too  the  middle  finger  will  be  somewhat  rigid. 
At  first  sight  (as  is  well  displayed  in  the  drawing)  the  flexor  ten- 
dons seem  to  be  the  cauee  of  this  distortion ;  but  the  dissections  of 
Dr.  Goyrand  and  others  have  shown,  that  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
tween the  skin  and  palmar  aponeurosis  usually  gives  rise  to  it. 
Dopuytren  asserted  that  the  fascia  itself  was  the  chief  cause.  In 
all  insttuices  where  the  contraction  has  been  extreme,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  sidn,  cellular  tissue,  fascia,  and  even  tendons, 
have:  been  more  or  less  in  such  a  state  of  permanent  rigidity  as  to 
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prevent  the  extension  of  the  fingers ;  indeed,  I  have  observed  in  the 
dissecting-room,  that  in  cases  of  old  standing,  when  all  the  textures 
were- removed  with  the  exception  of  the  ligaments,  the  fingers  could 
not  even  then  be  stretched  out  without  some  force,  and  that  they 
immediately  afterwards  resumed  their  crooked  position.  In  some 
cases  I  believe  that  one  or  other  of  the  textures  above-named  may 
be  more  in  fault  than  the  rest,  and  in  others  the  lumbricales  and  in- 
terossei  are  in  part  the  cause,  as  I  have  had  reason  to  suppose  from 
the  examination  of  a  finger  which  I  once  removed  in  consequence 
of  this  affection. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  those  who  are  so  employed  as  to  cause 
much  pressure  on  the  palm  (such  as  gardeners,  carpenters,  &c.)  are 
more  subject  to  this  condition  than  others :  it  may  be  so,  but  the 
figure  above  exhibited  was  from  an  individual  who  had  been  less 
occupied  in  this  way  than  most  people. 

I  nave  treated  such  a  case  with  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
rigid  textures,  and  it  is  a  method  I  consider  preferable  to  anv  other. 
A  narrow  knife  should  be  pushed  under  the  skin  in  front  of  tne  con- 
traction, and  then  carried  through  the  most  prominent  band,  whe- 
ther this  be  merely  the  aponeurosis,  condensed  cellular  tissue,  or 
tendons,  and  thereafter  the  fingers  should  be  gradually  extended  on 
a  splint  by  means  of  bandages.  The  latter  apparatus  must  be  con- 
structed by  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  to  fit  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case,  and  I  believe  that  a  clever  adaptation  of  such  means  may 
go  far  to  obviate  and  even  remove  various  deformities  in  the  hand 
and  fingers  resulting  from  the  causes  above  referred  to,  as  was 
proved  many  years  ago  by  M.  Dutertre,  who,  in  1814,  published 
some  most  interesting  cases  of  successful  practice,  by  means  of 
incisions  and  apparatus,  in  removing  adhesions,  contractions,  and 
distortions,  resulting  from  bums. 

The  thumb  seems  occasionally  to  be  affected  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  a  person  using  a  pen,  and  from  having  been  seen  in 
parties  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  this  manner,  the  condition  has 
received  the  elegant  and  appropriate  denomination  of  "  Scriveners' 
Spasm."  Although  there  is  no  lack  of  that  profession  in  Edinburgh, 
I  never  met  with  a  case  of  the  kind ;  but  Stromeyer  has  succeeded 
in  the  cure  by  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor. 

In  one  instance  I  successfully  divided  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  connected  with  the  ring  finger,  and  also  that  of  the  pro- 
fundus, above  the  wrist,  for  permanent  contraction  of  the  part,  and 
I  have  once  seen  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  lorigus  cut  across  by 
subcutaneous  incision,  for  a  contraction  of  the  wrist. 

Incisions  may  be  required  in  various  parts  of  the  extremity  for 
the  removal  of  diseased  or  dead  portions  of  bone,  and,  with  few 
exceptions  (as  the  elbow  and  shoulder-joints),  no  set  rules  can  be 
stated  for  such  operations,  further  than  those  which  must  be  appa- 
rent to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  such  matters.  I  must  refer  to 
my  remarks  on  amputation  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  as  explana- 
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tory  of  my  own  views  on  some  of  these  points.  A  good  anato- 
mist and  judicious  sui^eon  may  do  much  in  some  of  these  cases  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  amputation ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  much 
utility  in  practising  on  the  dead  body,  resection  of  the  lower  ends 
of  the  bones  of  me  fore-arm,  or  portions  of  their  shafts.  It  is 
customary  in  what  may  be  termed  "  dissecting-room  surgery"  to 
exhibit  such  operations ;  and  drawings  of  healthy  bones  exposed 
with  appropriate  incisions,  having  also  the  chain  saw  passed  under 
them,  have  been  published  on  the  subject;  but  these  can  give  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  any  thing  like  good  surgery,  applicable  to  tiie 
living  body.  The  wrist  joint  has,  however,  been  excised,  (at  all 
events,  the  end  of  the  radius,)  and  portions  of  the  shafts  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  bones  have  been  removed  with  success.  I  have 
often  myself,  with  the  aid  of  the  cutting  forceps  (p.  26),  and  gouge 
(p.  27),  removed  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  wrist,  and  fore- 
arm, and  seen  others  do  the  same ;  but  in  the  latter  region  I  have 
not  seen  any  instances  where  resection  of  the  entire  thickness  of  a 
bone  has  been  required,  although  in  Edinburgh,  where  excisions 
may  be  said  to  have  been  much  in  vogue  for  many  years,  there 
would  have  been  little  hesitation  in  resorting  to  such  a  method,  had 
favourable  cases  presented  themselves.    However,  that  such  exam- 

Eles  may  occur  has  been  proved  by  instances  of  the  kind,  which 
ave  been  published  by  continental  surgeons,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  I  see  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  one  resorting  to  a  laudable  attempt  to  save  the  patient's 
hand. 

The  bones  composing  the  elbow-joint  are  frequentlv  the  seat  of 
injury  as  well  as  of  disease,  requiring  amputation  in  the  arm.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  surgeon  may  most  judiciously  endea- 
vour to  save  the  lower  part  of  the  member,  by  removing  the  injured 
or  diseased  portions  of  bone  only.  The  operation  of  excision  of  the 
elbow-joint  has  been  much  more  frequently  practised  of  late  years, 
and  apparently  with  greater  success  than  when  it  was  first  recom- 
mend^ towards  the  end  of  last  century  by  Park  and  the  Moreaus. 
At  all  events,  the  operation  has  now  been  so  frequently  performed 
with  happy  results,  as  to  induce  many  surgeons  of  the  present  day 
to  give  a  patient  the  chance  of  saving  an  arm,  which,  twenty  years 
ago,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  doomed  to  amputation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  excision  of  carious  jomts,  published  in  1806  by 
Dr.  Jefiray,  of  Glasgow,  such  operations  seemed  to  have  attracted 
but  Uttle  attention  from  the  practical  surgeons  of  the  day.  To  M. 
Roux  and  Sir  Philip  Crampton  we  may  be  ahnost  said  to  be  in- 
debted for  the  revival  of  excision  of  the  elbow ;  but  to  no  living 
practitioner,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  there  so  much  merit  due 
on  this  score  as  to  Mr.  Syme,  who  has  I  believe,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  had  more  personal  experience  in  this  operation  than 
any  other  single  cotemporary. 
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The  operation  is  certainly  most  successful  in  young  patients,  but 
even  in  the  adult  there  is  ample  proof  that  it  may  be  done  advan- 
tageously ;  and  although  bad  consequences  have  followed  in  some 
examples,  amputation  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  at* 
tended  with  better  results.  When  a  patient  dies  after  amputation 
of  a  limb,  no  properly  educated  surgeon  would  ever  dream  of  de- 
nouncing this  operation,  or  stating  that  it  should  never  be  done 
again ;  and  excision  of  the  ends  of  some  of  the  bones,  more  par* 
ticulariy  of  those  of  the  elbow,  seems  to  me  of  such  undoubted 
utility,  that  the  circumstance  of  certain  examples  having  terminated 
unfavourably  ought  in  no  degree  to  be  admitted  as  a  just  argument 
against  the  general  performance  of  such  operations.  Any  surgeon 
may  amputate  an  arm,  but  when  once  done,  it  can  never  be  re- 
placed ;  and  no  artificial  apparatus  can  ever  be  compared,  either 
m  appearance  or  usefulness,  with  the  parts,  whatever  may  be  their 
condition,  after  successful  excision  of  the  elbow-joint. 

The  main  object  in  such  a  proceeding  is  to  remove  all  the  dis- 
eased portions  of  bone,  and  this  ought  to  be  accomplished  with  as 
little  injury  to  the  surrounding  parts  as  circumstances  will  permit 
By  laying  open  certain  sinuses,  which  may  exist  in  some  instances, 
sufficient  room  may  be  obtained,  but  in  general  it  wiQ 
Figf.  103.  be  better  to  make  either  a  crucial  incision  (fig.  108),  or 
one  in  the  form  of  figure  104,  as  shown  below. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  joint  is  evidently  the  most 

eligible  part  to  make  a  free  opening,  the  large  artery  and 
nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  ulnar,  all  lying  in  front, 
being  separated,  too,  from  the  bones  by  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle.    The  operation  is  accordingly  always  done  on  the 
dorsal  aspect.     The  patient  may  be  either  laid  on  a  table,  with  his 
face  downwards,  or  be  seated  on  a  chair ;  the  former  position  in- 
sures greater  steadiness  on  his  part,  and  I  have  seen  it  most  fre- 
quently preferred,  but  the  latter  I  have  myself  selected,  as  I  think 
the  operator  can  so  move  the  arm  as  to  enable  him  to  inspect  the 
ends  of  the  bones  more  accurately  than  whilst  the  patient  is  kept 
on  his  face.    I  believe,  however,  that  the  position  of  the  patient  ja 
of  less  moment  than  some  seem  to  imagine.    Whichever  attitude  is 
fixed  upon,  the  arm  and  forearm  should  be  firmly  held  by  an  assist- 
ant ;  then  if  the  extent  of  the  disease  is  not  supposed  to  be  great,  a 
crucial  incision  should  be  made  directly  over  the  ole- 
Tig,  104.    cranon ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  free  exposure  of  the 

hi     parts  be  deemed  requisite,  the  other  incision  (fiff.  104), 
I     represented  in  the  margin,  which  is  similar  in  snape  to 
1     that  made  by  Moreau  in  his  first  operation,  should  be 
selected.    On  raising  the  flaps,  which  should  consist  of 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  condensed 
and  infiltrated  cellular  texture  underneath,  the  olecranon  process 
will  be  laid  bare :  in  cutting  on  its  inner  margin,  the  ulnar  nerve 
must  be  carefully  preserved  from  injury,  whicn  can  be  best  done 
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by  diaseclinz  it  out  of  its  position  behind  the  internal  condyle  at 
this  stage  of  the  operation,  and  holding  it  aside  with  a  blunt  hook 
during  the  future  steps ;  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  should  next 
be  divided,  and  the  cutting  forceps  used  to  separate  the  olecranon 
from  the  ulna.  The  surgeon  will  now  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
condition  of  the  articular  surfaces  more  clearly  than  heretofore, 
and  will  be  guided  in  his  future  steps  by  the  apparent  extent  of  dis- 
ease. He  may  now,  with  the  forceps,  divide  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  what- 
ever part  of  the  humerus  he  may  deem  necessary.  In  ihe  adult 
the  saw  may  be  requisite  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  in  a  young 
patient  there  is  no  difficulty  in  effecting  this  object  with  the  instru- 
ment recommended,  and  occasionally  the  gouge  may  be  of  service 
in  scooping  away  small  spots  of  the  carious  surface  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  either  forceps  or  saw. 

These  portions  of  bone  (fig.  106)  have  been  preserved  to  show 
the  piecemeal  manner  in  which  the  operation  may  be  accomplished. 
One  of  the  fragments  is  the  olecranon,  the  other 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  ^m- 105. 

and  both  are  in  a  state  of  caries.  In  the  case 
in  which  I  removed  them,  various  smaller  por- 
tions were  also  cut  and  picked  away,  and  the 
patient,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  made 
an  excellent  recovery. 

In  some  instances  the  lateral  ligaments  must 
be  cut  through,  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  bones 
to  be  fairly  turned  out ;  and  in  all  cases  of  ex- 
tensive disease,  this  had  better  be  done  at  once ; 
in  doing  so,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
exposing  such  an  extent  of  their  shafts  as  was 
formerly  deemed  requisite,  as  the  saw  (a  com- 
mon small  amputating  one,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented at  p.  25,  is  the  most  efficient)  may  be 
used  with  perfect  ease,  without  the  presence  of 
a  broad  spatula  in  front  of  the  bone,  as  is  recommended  by  some 
even  in  the  present  day ;  indeed,  the  method  of  removing  the  dis- 
eased portions  of  bone  here  described  seems  to  me  to  constitute  a 
most  important  diflerence  from  that  resorted  to  by  Moreau,  who, 
in  separating  the  "  enlai^ed  and  rouj^"  end  of  the  numerus,  doubt- 
less went  far  beyond  the  actual  disease,  and  thus  made  the  wound 
unnecessarily  extensive  and  severe.     The  sketches  of  the  parts  re- 
moved by  him,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  indicate  this,  and  I  hold 
it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  the  performance  of  this  ope- 
ration, to  distinguish  between  caries  and  that  eolafged  and  har- 
dened condition  of  the  bone  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  disease, 
which,  though  altered  in  structure,  may  be  allowed  to  remain, 
whilst,  to  insure  success,  the  former  must  be  taken  away.    Though 
in  disease  of  the  elbow-joint  of  old  standing,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  swelling  of  the  sof^  parts  is  very  extensive,  il  by  no  means 
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follows  that  the  bones  are  affected  va  equal  proportion ;  indeed,  it 
most  commonly  appears  that  the  caries  is  limited  to  the  articular 
surfaces  or  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  though  large  ponions  of 
the  shafts  of  the  bones  have  been  occasionally  removed  with  suc- 
cess, vrhen  the  disease  has  necessitated  such  extensive  wounds,  a 
judicious  advocate  for  excision  would,  in  all  probability,  in  such  a 
case,  give  a  preference  to  amputation. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (&g.  106^  gives  a  beautiful  repre- 
sentation  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  this  articulation  in  a  state 
of  caries.     The  cartilages  have  disappeared,  and  left  the  surfaces 
Fig.  106.  Fif.  107. 


in  the  characteristic  condition  of  this  affection.  The  "  enlarged 
and  rough"  extremities  are  likely  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  disease 
by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  such  appearances,  but  the  expe- 
nenced  eye  can  at  once  detect  the  difference,  and  the  same  indivi- 
dual knows  that  whilst  in  the  thick  and  roush  parts  there  is  an 
excess  of  vitality,  as  it  were  (as  evinced  by  the  formation  of  new 
bone,)  there  is  the  lowest  amount  of  it  on  trie  surfaces  which  have 
been  denuded  of  cartilage.  In  short,  these  (the  latter)  are  the  only 
parts  absolutely  requiring  removal;  but  to  facilitate  this,  and  to 
make  the  surfaces  in  some  measure  level,  so  that  they  may  come 
into  tolerable  apposition,  and  adhere  by  bone,  or  make  a  firm  and 
etout  false  joint,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  some  of  the  rough  parts, 
although  it  is  seldom  necessary,  for  the  excision  of  the  caries,  to  go 
much  oeyond  the  articular  surfaces. 

The  drawing  immediately  above  (fig.  107),  I  esteem  as  one  of 
the  most  grapBc  in  this  volume.    It  is  taken  firoot  a  pr^iaration  of 
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a  diseased  elbow  in  my  collection  at  King's  College,  and  may  be 
considered  as  faithful  a  representation  as  an  engraving  will  admit 
of.  The  body,  which  has  been  added  by  the  artist,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  lying  face  downwards,  or  seated  on  a  chair ;  the  bend 
at  the  elbow  is  just  such  as  may  be  seen  in  life,  although  at  this 
stage  of  the  operation  the  fore-arm  may  be  bent  and  twisted  in  all 
directions ;  the  swollen  state  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  well  displayed ;  marks  of  seversu  small 
openings  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  carious  articular 
surfaces  are  weU  made  out  too ;  the  shape  of  the  incisions  and 
flaps,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  immediately  behind  the  internal  condyle, 
must  also  give  clear  illustration  of  what  I  have  stated  in  previous 
pages.  The  joint  is  extensively  diseased ;  in  fact,  it  appeared  so 
much  so,  that  I  deemed  amputation  advisable,  and  accordingly  per- 
formed it,  being  afraid,  from  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  patient, 
that  he  would  not  be  so  safe  with  such  a  wound  as  that  for  exci- 
sion ;  but  I  have  seen  the  latter  most  successfully  practised  in  limbs 
equally  bad,  where,  however,  the  circumstances  were  better  other- 
wise, and  I  imagine  that  any  one,  who  has  witnessed  many  of  these 
operations,  must  admit  the  general  accuracy  of  the  representation. 

Although,  generally,  the  bleeding  has  ceased  ere  the  divided  por- 
tions of  bone  are  removed,  one  or  two  small  vessels  may  require  to 
be  tied ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  must  then  be  brought  together  and 
stitched,  and  the  arm  must  be  kept  in  a  bent  position  during  the 
remainder  of  the  treatment  A  stiff  arm  will  probably  be  the  result, 
but  in  some  instances  a  new  or  false  joint  forms,  which  is  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  original  one.  In  the  early  treatment  after  the 
operation,  a  pasteboard  or  other  splint,  such  as  that  delineated  at 
p.  208,  should  be  worn  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  keep  it 
steady ;  but  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  a  little  motion 
should  be  encouraged. 

During  the  performance  of  this  operation  the  humeral  artery  will 
scarcely  require  to  be  compressed ;  and  if  the  excision  be  done  as 
above  described,  there  is  no  danger  of  wounding  this  vessel  in  front 
of  the  elbow,  as  the  brachialis  muscle,  lying  between  it  and  the  joint, 
must  be  a  sufficient  protection  in  all  instances  where  the  knife  is 
used  with  ordinary  discretion. 

It  is  seldom  that  excision  is  required  in  any  part  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus ;  but  should  it  ever  be  deemed  necessary  to  expose  any 
portion  of  this  bone,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  or  danger  in 
doing  so  by  making  the  incision  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm, 
as  in  the  operation  for  false  joint  alreaay  referred  to. 

In  some  instances  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  surgeon  attempts  to  save  the  upper  extremity  by  the  performance 
of  excision  of  this  portion  of  the  none.  In  gun-shot  injuries,  when 
the  soft  parts  are  not  extensively  destroyed,  the  operation  may  be 
adopted  with  the  most  happy  results,  ana  it  has  now  been  done  so 
fil^quently  in  civil  practice,  that  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
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legitimate  and  brilliant  achievements  of  modern  surgery.  When 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  shattered  into  fragments,  an  incision  extend- 
ing four  or  five  inches  from  the  acromion,  in  a  line  with  and  through 
the  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  as  recommended  by  Larrey,  in  imitation  of 
the  original  operation  performed  by  White,  will  enable,  the  surgeon 
to  remove  as  much  of  the  injured  bone  as  may  be  required :  the 
wound  in  a  muscular  subject  will  be  found  narrow  and  deep,  and 
although  I  have  succeeded  in  removinff  fragments  of  necrosed  and 
carious  bones  through  such  wounds, — m  which,  however,  I  did  not 
open  the  capsule,— 3  give  a  decided  preference  to  freer  incisions* 
whether  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  removed  for  gun-shot  injury 
or  for  caries.  These  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  made  by 
laying  open  sinuses,  and  the  operator  need  not  be  prevented  from 
doing  so,  by  any  fear  of  the  efiects  of  dividing  the  deltoid  freely ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  plan  similar 
to  that  originally  followed  by  Morel.  The  patient  being  seated,  or 
laid  on  his  back  with  the  shoulder  raised,  an  incision  should  be 
made  with  a  strong  bistoury,  commencing  opposite  the  coracoid 
process,  and  ending  about  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  root  of  the 
acromion.  It  should  be  semilunar  in  shape,  as  represented  in  the 
upper  dotted  line  in  the  figure  on  page  259,  exhibiting  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  on  the  ricnt  side ;  the  extreme  convexity  should  be 
about  four  inches  under  the  acromion,  and  thus  the  greater  portion 
of  the  deltoid  will  be  included  in  this  flap.  In  the  drawing  alluded 
to,  the  knife  is  represented  as  being  about  to  be  thrust  in  below  the 
root  of  the  acromion.  On  this  side  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  do 
so,  especially  if  the  surgeon  stands  a  little  in  front  of  the  patient,  and 
on  the  left  shoulder  the  wound  may  be  made  to  commence  as  above 
directed.  However,  the  operator  may  suit  his  own  taste  in  these 
matters.  The  skin  and  deltoid  being  divided,  the  flap  should  be 
drawn  upwards,  a  few  touches  of  the  knife  being  suflUcient  to  sepa- 
rate the  loose  connexions  of  this  muscle.  A  bold  incision  should 
next  be  made  through  the  tendons  attached  to  the  tuberosities  on  the 
humerus,  dividing  them  and  the  capsule  at  the  same  tune  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  permit  the  head  of  the  bone  being  turned  out  bv  a 
slight  twist  of  the  arm  below.  This  part  should  then  be  laid  hold  of 
by  the  surgeon,  or  an  assistant,  and  held  steady  whilst  the  common 
saw  (p.  25)  is  used  to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. If  the  operation  is  done  for  a  shattered  bone,  its  head 
cannot  be  thrust  out  like  the  end  of  a  lever,  as  thus  directed,  and 
therefore  the  surgeon  must  make  the  best  use  of  his  fingers,  or  any 
convenient  hook  or  forceps,  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  fragments. 
The  diseased  or  injured  portions  being  separated,  the  glenoid  cavitjr 
should  next  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  disease  be  present,  it 
should  be  scooped  away  with  a  gouge,  or  cut  oflf  with  pliers,  either 
straight  or  curved,  as  represented  in  previous  pages.  The  lower 
surface  of  the  acromion  should  also  be  examined  and  scraped, 
gouged,  or  the  whole  process  removed,  according  to  circumstances. 
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In  the  first  incision,  the  knife  will  probably  divide  the  cephalic  vein, 
and  some  branches  of  the  thoracica-acromialis :  these,  however, 
should  give  no  trouble,  and  throughout  the  operation  the  only  large 
vessel  interfered  with  is  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  will  be  cut 
in  dividing  the  posterior  margin  of  the  deltoid.  A  ligature  will  be 
required,  which  may  be  put  on  before  the  head  oi  the  bone  is 
meddled  with,  or  afterwards,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient : — 
the  hemorrhage  in  the  interval  bein^  commanded  by  the  finger  of 
an  assistant  All  injured  or  diseased  bone  being  removed,  the  flap 
should  be  laid  down  and  the  edges  stitched.  If  matters  go  on 
favourably  afterwards,  the  wound  heals  kindly ;  and  though  the  part 
may  be  stifi*;  as  indeed  it  will  most  likely  be,  there  is  such  free  play 
of  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  and  of  the  articulations  below,  that  a 
very  useful  extremity  remains.  I  have  seen  some  admirable  results 
from  this  operation,  but,  like  other  excisions,  some  judgment  is  re- 
quired in  discriminating  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

In  contemplating  an  operation  of  this  kind,  previously  to  its  per- 
formance, the  surgeon  ousht  not  to  limit  himself  to  one  mode  of 
procedure ;  but  should  rather,  trusting  to  his  anatomical  and  mani- 
pulative s^l,  adapt  his  measures  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case :  he 
may  make  the  flap  above  described  more  to  the  back  part  of  the 
joint  in  one  instance  than  in  another ;  he  may  make  a  kind  of  square- 
shaped  flap,  thus  (fig.  108),  one  incision  in  front  of  the 
Vig.  108.  articulation,  the  other  behind,  both  being  united  above  by 
a  transverse  division  of  the  deltoid  a  few  lines  below  the 
acromion.  A  flap,  four  inches  in  breadth  and  three  in 
length,  as  was  made  by  the  elder  Moreau,  can  then  be 
turned  dovni,  or,  by  making  the  transverse  incision  below. 


the  flap  may  be  turned  upwards.    A    \  /     incision,  as  recom- 


mended by  Sabatier,  a 


,— or  lines  thus 


, — in  short, 


the  surgeon  has  the  option  of  cutting  any  where,  and  in  any  direc- 
tion, over  a  most  extensive  surface  where  he  need  not  dread  coming 
in  contact  with  any  large  vessel  or  nerve, — the  axillary  plexus  being 
so  completely  out  of  the  course  of  all  reasonable  incisions,  that  if 
he  is  weak  or  ignorant  enough  to  have  a  doubt  on  the  latter  subject, 
he  will  best  display  his  remaining  stock  of  wisdom  by  not  inter- 
fering with  the  case  at  all. 

It  will  seldom  happen  that  excisions  are  required  in  either  scapula 
or  clavicle.  In  the  latter  bone  I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  an 
instance  in  which,  after  a  compound  fracture,  I  removed  various 
loose  fragments. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Liston  removed  a  vascular  growth  situated  chiefly 
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below  the  transverse  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  with  it  three-fourths 
of  the  bone.  The  bleeding  is  descrioed  as  having  been  frightful. 
The  scapula  has  even  been  more  extensively  attacked  than  in  this 
case — the  whole  bone  having  been  removed,  and  the  superior  extre- 
mity with  it 

In  1837,  Mott  removed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clavicle  for  an 
osteo-sarcoma,  the  size  of  a  "  couple  of  fists."  The  operation  was 
said  to  have  been  most  difficult,  and  upwards  of  forty  ligatures 
were  required.  In  1832,  Dr.  Warren  removed  the  whole  of  this 
bone  for  a  similar  disease,  and  the  proceeding,  though  very  formi- 
dable, was  not  attended  with  such  hemorrhage  as  in  Motfs  case. 

No  set  rules  further  than  those  of  the  common  principles  of  sur- 
gery can  be  given  for  such  operations.  All  those  alluded  to  were 
evidently  by  me  operators  themselves  deemed  of  the  most  formi- 
dable kind,  and  such,  in  my  opinion,  as  should  induce  others  of  less 
acknowledged  reputation  and  experience  to  weigh  well  all  the  cir- 
cumstances before  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  knife. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

AXPtTTATIOnS. 

When  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  thumb  are  the  seat  of 
incurable  disease,  amputation  is  generally  performed,  as  excision  of 
one  of  these  bones,  or  a  portion  of  it,  would  probably  leave  the 
remaining  part  of  the  member  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 
Occasionally  a  small  portion  of  carious  or  necrosed  bone  may  be 
removed  with  advantage,  but  amputation  is  most  frequently  resorted 
to.  This  operation  may  be  required  for  destruction  of  the  soft  parts, 
as  well  as  of  the  bones,  as  exemplified  in  the  effects  of  various 
forms  of  inflammation,  constituting  whitlow;  in  the  grov^rth  of 
tumours,  and  those  external  injuries  to  which  the  fingers  are  parti- 
cularly exposed. 

When  a  portion  of  a  finger  requires  removal,  the  operation  may 
be  done  either  at  a  joint,  or  in  the  continuity  of  a  phalanx.  For 
the  former,  the  best  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  apply  a  lonff 
narrow-bladed  bistoury  to  one  side,  then,  after  cutting  the  skin  and 
lateral  ligament,  to  carry  it  into  the  joint  behind,  by  changing  its 
position,  then  through  the  articulation  and  the  textures,  on  the 
palmar  aspect,  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  soft  parts  to  cover 
the  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  unite  readily  with  those  on  the  pos- 
terior surface. 

Fig.  109. 


The  drawing  (fig.  109)  shows  the  first  position  of  the  bistoury, 
and  the  dotted  lines  point  out  the  course  of  the  incisions  and  the 
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uze  of  the  flaps.  Feriiaps  that  in  the  palmar  aspect  may  appear 
somewhat  too  large,  but  here,  as  in  maoy  other  ffltuations  it  is 
seldom  that  the  operator  will  find  that  he  errs  in  leaving  an  excess 
of  soft  parts.  The  ras;  round  the  point  of  the  fineer  may  be  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  disease  or  injury  for  which  the  operation  is 
required;  but  it  has  been  exhibited  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
adding  force  to  my  recommendation  that  the  part  had  better  always 
be  thus  enveloped,  as  the  surgeon  can  then  grasp  it  more  readily 
with  his  left  hand,  and  move  it  in  such  directions  as  will  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  knife. 

If  the  operation  is  done  between  the  articulations,  (that  is,  in  the 
continuity  of  a  phalanx,)  I  recommend  it  to  be  performed  in  this 
way ;  a  blade,  similar  to  that  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  should  be 

Euslied  from  one  side  of  the  finger  to  the  other,  close  in  front  of  the 
3ne,  and  a  flap  made  from  this  surface ;  a  lunated  incision  should 
then  be  made  across  the  posterior  aspect  down  to  the  bone,  when, 
by  using  the  cutting  forceps,  the  amputation  will  be  completed. 

Figure  110  shows  the  position  of  the  knife  after  transfixion,  and 
the  lines  exhibit  the  length  of  each  flap.  Here  the  point  of  the 
finger  has  been  left  uncovered,  to  illustrate  the  recommendation  in 
the  preceding  page;  for  it  must  be  apparent,  from  the  condition  of 
the  end  of  the  finger,  that  the  operator  cannot  have  such  a  secure 
hold  of  it  as  when  covered  by  rag  or  surgeons'  lint 

Fig.  iia 


In  either  of  these  proceedings  two  arteries  may  require  to  be  tied, 
though  it  is  possible  that  no  ligature  may  be  necessary,  and  in  both 
a  single  stitch  will  suffice  to  keep  the  edges  in  contact 

Amputation  of  one  or  more  of  the  phalanges  may  be  done  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  by  a  circular  incision,  or  by  leaving  two 
flaps,  one  on  each  side  of  tne  finger ;  but  afler  operating  in  all  the 
dinerent  manners  recommended  by  different  surgeons,  I  seldom 
resort  to  any  other  than  those  above  described,  and  of  the  two  I 
^nerally  give  the  preference  to  that  in  the  phalanx  between  the 
joints,  as  in  figure  110. 
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When  the  whole  fitwer  is  to  be  r^noved,  the  knife  should  be 
passed  from  one  side  of  the  joiDt  to  the  other  id  this  way :  the  heel 
of  the  blade  should  be  laid  on  the  skin,  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  articulation,  when  by  drawing  it  downwards,  with  a  little  pres- 
sure towards  ^e  joint,  the  lateral  ligament  will  be  reached,  and 
should  then  be  cut ;  the  knife  should  next  be  carried  across  the 
articulation,  and  then  outwards,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  similar  to  the 
one  already  made  on  the  opposite  side.  Atler  the  vessels  have  been 
sectired  (two  will  perhaps  require  to  be  tied)  the  opposite  surfaces 
should  be  kept  in  apposition  by  means  of  a  couple  of  stitches ;  a 
fold  of  lint  should  then  be  applied  over  the  wound,  and  retained  with 
a  bandage  carried  round  tne  hand,  which  will  also  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  fingers  still. 

After  the  separation  of  the  finger,  as  above  described,  I  strongly 
rec(»nmend  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  metacarpal  bone  ere  the 
mai^ns  of  the  wound  are  brought  into  contact.  Tnis  can  easily  be 
done  by  carr3ang  the  point  of  the  bistoury  round  the  bone  about 
three>fourths  of  an  inch  above  its  extremity,  and  then  dividing  it 
with  the  forceps. 

The  flaps,  however,  might  be  a  little  too  long  were  the  incision 
made  as  low  down  as  in  the  operation  just  described,  and  those 
represented  in  this  hand  (fig.  Ill),  will  leave  flaps  sufficienlly  long 
to  make  an  excellent  cicatrix,  provided  the  end  of  the  metacarp^ 
bone  is  removed ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  leit,  then  the  skin  on  each  side 
of  the  jomt  should  be  retained  of  the  full  length  above  recommended. 

Fig.  111.  '  fif.  112. 


Of  late  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  in  all  cases  requiring  amputation  of  the  whole  finger.  I 
do  not  find  that  the  operation  is  much  more  troublesome  or  difficult; 
and  the  additional  pain  is  of  do  great  moment,  especially  when  the 
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advantages  of  the  procedure  are  taken  into  consideration.  In  no 
instance  am  I  aware  of  bad  effects  having  followed,  such  as  injurious 
inflammation,  or  deficiency  of  that  degree  of  strength  in  the  hand 
that  might  be  expected  to  remain  after  amputation  of  a  finger  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

The  figure  1 12  shows  a  hand  after  having  been  treated  in  this 
manner;  and  if  it  be  contrasted  with  figure  117,  further  on,  I  think 
that,  in  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  the  comparison  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  methoo  by  removing  die  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
In  the  hand  from  which  this  representation  is  taken,  I  was  obliged 
to  amputate  the  whole  finger,  in  consequence  of  incurable  disease; 
and  as  the  young  gentleman  was  somewhat  particular  about  its  ap- 
pearance, I  was  pleased  allerwards  to  find  that  he  had  not  a  fault 
to  complain  of.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  after  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  these  operations  the  band  can  be  of  the  same 
strength  as  it  was  previously ;  but  certainly  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others  treated  in  a  simUar  manner,  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints, on  this  score,  and  the  patient,  whose  hand  is  now  exhibited, 
was  not  aware,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  of  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  power  of  grasping  with  either  organ. 

I  have  occasionally  observed  that  if  some  care  is  not  bestowed  on 
the  dressing,  the  fingers  may  be  made  to  cross  each  other  at  the 
points ;  and  sometimes,  also,  I  have  noticed  that  if  too  little  bone 
was  removed,  there  was  a  slight  prominence  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  observable  in  this  hand  (fig.  113) 

Kg.  113.  Fig.  lit 


from  which  I  removed  the  middle  finger,  but  with  too  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  metacarpal  bone.  By  applying  the  cutting  forceps  suffi- 
ciently high,  and  afterwards  taking  care  to  keep  the  remaining 
fingers  parallel  with  each  other,  these  objections  may  be  obviated. 
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I  should  wish  it  understood  that,  in  thus  removing  the  metacarpal 
bone,  I  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  skin  in  the  palm,  and  that  I 
keep  the  point  of  the  knife  so  close  to  the  bone,  that  I  do  not  even 
divide  the  transverse  ligament,  as  the  supposed  necessity  for  cutting 
this  texture  has  by  some  been  made  an  objection  to  this  mode  of 
operating,  on  the  score  that  the  hand  is  weakened  thereby.  v 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  proceedings  I  have  recommended 
that  the  finger  should  first  be  removed,  and  the  small  portion  of  bone 
afterwards ;  but  if  the  operator  chooses,  both  may  be  taken  away  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  fore  and  little  finger  I  generally  prefer  the 
latter  mode,  and  in  such  cases  I  extend  the  incision  a  little  higher, 
by  such  a  line  as  that  exhibited  in  figure  114.  For  such  an  opera- 
tion the  point  of  the  knife  should  first  be  applied  over  the  back  and 
middle  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  then  carried  downwards  along  the 
side  and  under  surface  of  the  joint,  and  up  again  to  meet  that  first 
made,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines;  after  this  the  soft  parts 
nearest  the  bone  must  be  divided,  and  then  the  forceps  may  be  used 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  bone  obliquely,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  angular  projection.  The  wound  need  not  be  so  near  the  middle 
of  the  hand  as  here  exhibited,  for  if  it  is  placed  more  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  the  cicatrix  will  be  less  conspicuous.  Figure  115 
represents  the  hand  of  one  of  my  patients  after  such  an  operation. 

Fig.  115. 


In  the  fore-finger,  if  the  upper  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is 
sound,  I  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  saving  it,  for  various  rea- 
sons which  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  hand ;  and  in  the  little  finger  I  should  also  feel  inclined  to 

Fig.  116. 


save  the  mper  end  of  the  bone  if  I  found  it  in  a  healthy  state ;  but, 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  its  extremity  being  observable,  I  would  cut 
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it  across  obliquely  as  above-mentioned.  The  operation  should  be 
done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  on  the  fore-finger  last  described, 
and  the  hand  will  present  such  an  appearance  as  that  exhibited  in 
figure  1 16,  which  may  be  considered  as  directly  in  contrast  with 
figure  1 17,  immediately  following,  where  the  end  of  the  bone  has 
been  preserved. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  imagined  from  the  preceding  recommenda- 
tions that  I  am  an  advocate  for  unnecessary  mulJIaiion.  In  other 
parts  of  the  extremity  it  is  an  object  of  importance  with  the  surgeon 

Fig.  117. 


to  form  what  is  called,  in  common  language,  a  good  stump,  and  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  operations,  such  as  I  have  described,  are  well 
calculated  to  do  so  in  this  situation.  There  may,  however,  be  many 
instances  in  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  leave  the  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  and  if  it  were  sound  this  should  be  done.  Not 
long  ago  I  saw  a  baker,  who  had  lost  one  of  his  fingers,  and  with 
whom,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  breadth  of  the  palm  was 
of  great  consequence. 

Id  proof  of  my  anxiety  not  to  remove  more  than  is  positively 
requii^  I  must  refer  to  the  next  cut  (fig.  116),  which  exhibits  the 

rig.  lis. 


stump  which  I  was  enabled  to  make  in  an  instance  of  gun-shot 
injiUY  of  the  hand,  where  even  the  two  fingers  which  were  ulti- 
mately preserved  were  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition.  The  burst- 
ing or  a  pistol  caused  extensive  compound  fracture  and  laceration 
in  the  thumb,  fore,  and  middle  fingers,  and,  in  addition,  the  palm 
was  most  extensively  shattered.  I  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  attempt 
saving  the  two  fingers,  which  were  less  seriously  damaged.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  making  a  transverse  incision  on  the  back  ofthe  hand, 
and  another  on  the  palm,  both  within  an  inch  of  the  carpus,  and 
then  carrying  the  knde  downwards  in  front  and  behind,  a  Uttle  on 
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the  radial  side  of  the  ring-finger,  I  managed,  notwitlistanding  a  sub- 
sequent severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  to  save  such  an  organ  as  is 
represented  in  the  sketch.  I  have  known  even  a  single  finger  pre- 
served with  advantage,  and  the  figure  below  (fig.  1 10)  shows  an 
instance  where  the  thumb  was  the  only  member  which  it  was 
thought  proper  to  leave. 

tlf.  119.  l!lf>  ISO. 


If  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  stili  preserve  a  certain  amount 
of  influence,  these  remaining  portions,  though  thev  be  small,  will  be 
of  infinitely  more  service  than  any  artificial  substitute.  For  my 
part,  I  should  say  that  such  cures  reflect  greater  credit  on  the  sur- 
geo,n  and  the  art  which  he  professes,  and,  moreover,  are  a  better 
cause  for  self-gratulation,  than  the  more  extensive  mutilations,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  inflict 

Occasionally  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  either  the  whole 
or  a  large  portion  of  a.  metacarpal  bone,  and  both  ingenuity  and 
skill  may  be  exhibited  in  some  such  cases.  Thus,  in  the  hand  which 
is  here  represented  (fig.  120),  it  was  evident  that  the  fibrous  tumours 
(as  I  afterwards  found  them  to  be)  involv^  the  metacarpal  bone  and 
first  phalanx  of  the  forefinger,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  sure  that 
the  disease  was  not  also  connected  with  the  contiguous  bone  in  the 
hand.  Here  I  resolved  to  be  guided  by  what  I  ascertained  during 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  in  performing  it,  finding  that  the 
disease  was  limited  to  the  fore-finger  and  its  sustaining  bone,  I  was 
enabled  to  preserve  the  rest  of  the  hand,  as  represented  in  figure 
131.  The  proceeding  was  accomplished  much  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  removing  the  index  finger. 

The  next  drawing  (fig.  123)  exhibits  a  large  fibrous  tumour  con- 
nected wiUi  the  mitmle  of  the  palm,  and  with  the  middle  and  ring- 
fingers.    It  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen ;  but  we 
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have  the  cast  of  a  larger  one  in  the  Museum  at  King's  College,  and 
there  is  one  of  greater  magnitude  portrayed  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  quarto  edition  of  John  Bell's  Surgery.  Here  I  intended  to  re- 
move both  the  affected  fingers  and  their  metacarpal  bones,  but  the 
patient  refused  to  submit  to  an  operation,  although  he  had  come 
many  miles  for  the  purpose  of  having  one  performed. 

Kj.  121.  Kg.  12a. 


When  two  or  more  fingers  requu^  to  be  amputated  at  the  same 
time,  the  metacarpal  bones,  if  sound  and  covered  by  sound  parts, 
had  better  be  left  entire.  Each  finger  may  be  taken  off  separately, 
lateral  flaps  being  made ;  or,  what  will  answer  better,  a  transverse 
incision  can  be  carried  across  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  each  a  Uttle 
beiow  the  articulations ;  another  may  then  be  made  in  front ;  the 
lateral  ligaments  and  other  textures  should  next  be  cut  through  in 
any  manner  most  convenient  to  the  operator,  and  thus  the  parts  may 
be  removed  one  after  the  other. 

Amputations  of  the  thumb  may  be  done  in  a  similar  manner  to 
■-  those  of  the  fingers.  If  the  two  phalanges  require  removal,  the 
metacarpal  bone  should  not  be  meddled  with. 

In  some  instances  the  metacarpal  bone  is  the  only  one  diseased, 
and  it  becomes  a  qiJestion  whether  the  whole  thumb  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  such  cases.  The  usual  practice  is  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt  its 
correctness.  The  thumb  is  of  such  great  utility,  that  it  ou^t  not  to 
be  removed  on  such  considerations  as  might  induce  the  removal  of 
a  finger.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  a  finger  even 
should  be  taken  away  without  due  consideration  and  a  just  cause;  I 
only  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  this  organ  is  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  hand,  and  that,  therefore,  if  it  can  be  preserved,  even 
with  diminished  utility,  it  will  be  better  to  do  so  than  to  sacrifice  it 
entirely.   In  corroboration  of  these  remarks,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
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seen  extirpation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  this  member  performed) 
and  the  phalanges  preserved ;  and  though  the  organ  was  far  from 
being  strong,  still  the  patient  (a  female)  could  use  the  needle  with 
tolerable  facility  not  long  afterwards ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
hand  was  less  remarkable,  and  evinced  slighter  trace  of  mutilation, 
than  if  the  thumb  had  been  entirely  removed.  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  save  a  finger  by  excision  of  a  diseased  metacarpal  bone, 
{and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  attempt  would  succeed,) 
ihe  organ  would  really  be  of  little  service.  There  are  other  fingera 
to  compensate,  in  some  measure,  the  loss  of  one,  but  the  loss  of  the 
thumb  can  never  be  supplied.  Moreover,  the  thumb  will  be,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  much  more  powerful  organ,  after  the  extraction  of  its 
metacarpal  bone,  than  the  finger  after  a  similar  loss,  as  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  difference  in  length  of  the  two,  both  in  the  remain- 
ing portions,  and  those  that  are  taken  away,  as  well  as  from  the 
firmer  cushion  of  soft  parts  that  will  remain  from  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  than  from  the  corresponding  textures  in  the  hand. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  may  be  removed  through  aa 
incision  on  its  radial  margin,  where  the  surgeon  may  avoid  cutting 
either  the  extensor  or  flexor  tendons.  The  distal  extremity  should 
first  be  detached  from  its  connexions,  when  the  Ixine  can  be  used  as 
a  lever  whilst  separating  it  from  the  other  parts.  The  radial  artery 
will  be  endangered  whilst  cutting  some  of  the  fibres  which  bind  the 
bone  to  the  os  trapezium. 

Fig.  133. 


When  the  thumb  and  metacarpal  bone  are  to  be  removed,  the 
operation  may  be  done  by  carrying  a  bistoury  through  the  soft  parts 
between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  that  of  the  forefinger  upwards, 
until  it  is  arrested  by  the  trapezium;  then  through  the  joint;  and 
lastly,  by  cutting  downwards,  and  forming  a  flap  of  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance constitutmg  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  drawing  (fig.  123) 
exhibits  the  bistoury  in  the  first  of  its  course,  and  the  dotted  line 
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shows  part  of  the  incision  outwards,  this  being  formed  after  the  end 
of  the  bone  has  been  disarticulated. 

The  operation  may  be  done  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  removal  of  the  fore-finger  with  a  portion  of 
its  metacarpal  bone,  by  detaching  the  phalanges  and  distal  end  of 
the  larger  bone,  and  then  continuing  to  use  the  point  of  the  knife 
until  the  member  is  separated  from  the  trapezium. 

Of  these  two  methods,  some  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  in 
which  it  will  be  observed  there  is  only  a  single  cicatrix  left ;  whereas 
in  the  other  there  must  be  one  both  behind  and  in  front 

In  all  these  operations,  and  in  many  others,  indeed  in  most,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  though  the  cutting  instrument  is  held  in  the 
right  hand,  the  dexterous  use  of  the  left  will  be  of  infinite  service.  In 
amputation  of  a  finger  it  will  (as  I  have  already  stated  with  reference 
to  the  phalanges)  be  advantageous  in  most  cases  to  wrap  a  bit  of 
lint  round  it,  so  as  to  enable  me  surgeon  to  take  a  firm  hold  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand ;  when,  by  turning  in  a 
proper  direction,  he  can  throw  the  textures  about  to  oe  cut  so  much 
upon  the  stretch,  that  the  slightest  touch  of  the  knife  will  divide 
them ;  and  in  operating  at  a  joint,  unless  the  part  intended  to  be  re- 
moved be  held  to  one  side,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  pass  a  knife 
across  without  coming  into  contact  with  some  point  of  cartilage  or 
bone. 

A  common  scalpel  may  be  used  for  all  the  operations  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  I  invariably  prefer  a  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  slender 
bistoury,  the  blade  of  which  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
about  a  quarter  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part  It  may  be  fixed  in  a 
common  ebony  handle,  but  for  convenience  I  give  the  preference  to 
the  clasp  bistoury,  which  shuts  into  its  handle  after  the  fashion  of  a 
pocket  penknife.  In  some  of  the  recent  drawings,  the  proportions  of 
the  bistoury,  even  when  thus  diminished,  may  be  appreciated.  The 
narrowness  of  the  blade  enables  the  operator  to  pass  more  rapidly 
across  the  joint,  while  its  length  permits  him  to  shape  the  flaps  with 
a  freer  sweep  of  his  hand,  than  when  he  uses  the  broader,  shorter, 
and  less  elegant  scalpel. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  on  amputations  of  the 
phalanges  and  fingers,  without  adverting  to  the  greater  facility  of 
performing  them  on  the  living  subject  than  on  Uie  dead.  In  the 
latter,  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts  are  usually  so  thin,  that  it  requires 

S'eat  care,  and  even  skill,  to  reserve  sufficient  flaps ;  whereas,  in 
e  former,  the  subcutaneous  cushion  of  fat  almost  invariably  gives 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  preserving  a  better  covering  to 
the  end  of  the  bone ;  and  in  some  cases,  (as  in  the  thickening 
attending  severe  forms  of  whitlow,  in  which  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  finger  may  require  removal,)  the  textures  surrounding  the  joint 
operated  on  may  be  so  infiltrated  with  lymph,  that  a  sufficient  and 
very  excellent  stump  may  be  reserved ;  though  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  such  a  condition  renders  it  perhaps  more  troublesome  to 
get  into  the  joint,  when  this  locality  happens  to  be  selected  or 
required. 

In  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  or  of  the  ends  of  those  con- 
nected with  them,  amputation  is  in  general  the  only  resource ;  for 
although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  excision  may  occasionally  be 
performed,  such  cases  are  more  rarely  met  with  than  those  of  a 
more  serious  character. 

Amputation  of  the  hand  may  be  performed  at  the  articulation  of 
the  carpus  with  the  fore-arm,  or  it  may  be  done  a  little  higher  up 
where  the  two  bones  will  require  division  with  the  saw.  The  first 
of  these  two  operations  may  be  done  in  this  way : — the  hand  being 
held  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  back  upwards,  a  scalpel,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  large  bistoury,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  t)ie  drawing, 
(fig.  124),  should  be  carried,  in  a  semilunar  course  down  to  t£^ 

Tig.  124. 


bones  from  one  side  of  the  wrist  to  the  other,  about  one  inch  or 
more  below  the  articulation ;  this  fiap  should  then  be  dissected  up, 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint  opened :  this  and  the  future  step 
of  the  operation  will  be  facilitated  by  bending  the  hand  downwards, 
in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  figure ;  the  textures  on  each  side  of 
the  wrist  should  next  be  cut  through ;  and  lastly,  a  fiap  similar  in 
size  and  shape  to  the  one  already  made,  should  be  preserved  firom 
the  front  The  lines  of  incision  are  marked  out  in  the  figure  by  the 
dots  below  the  wrist 

In  severe  injuries  of  the  hand  requiring  amputation,  where  a 
sufliciency  of  soft  parts  can  be  preserved  to  cover  the  end  of  the 
radius,  this  operation  may  be  performed  in  preference  to  that  higher 
up :  it  possesses  no  particular  advantage,  however ;  the  length  of 
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the  stump  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  the  flaps,  with  the  numerons 
tendons  m  them,  may  iiot  heat  readily;  and  unless  it  be  that  the 
operation  may  be  performed  on  an  emergency  with  the  apparatus 
in  an  ordinary  pocket-case  (no  saw  being  required),  I  can  see  no 

food  reason  tor  preferring  it  to  the  more  common  operation  a  little 
tgher  up. 
It-  Amputation  in  the  fore-arm  may  be  done  in  this  way: — the  elbow 
r»L4)eing  shghtly  bent,  and  the  hand  being  in  a  state  of  pronation,  a 
blade  about  six  inches  long  should  be  passed  from  one  side  to  the 
other  behind  (or  above)  the  bones ;  it  should  then  be  carried  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  as  to  come  through  the  shin  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  lower  down;  the  flap  thus  formed  should  novt  be  raised,  and 
the  knife  should  next  be  passed  across  close  in  front  of  the  bones, 
and  then  carried  obliquely  downwards,  when  a  second  flap,  similar 
in  size  and  shape  to  that  already  made,  will  be  formed :  both  of 
these  should  now  be  drawn  slightly  upwards,  and  after  all  the  tex- 
tures close  upon  the  bones  have  been  divided  with  the  same  knife, 
care  being  taken  to  pass  its  point  between  them,  the  saw  should  be 
applied  close  to  the  roots  oi  the  flaps,  and  the  part  separated.  If 
the  latter  instrument  be  well  used,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  a 
single  bone  or  both  be  cut  at  once.  Sbme  prefer  to  place  the  hand 
about  to  be  removed  in  a  state  of  supination,  and  to  make  the  ante- 
rior flap  first :  others  hold  it  between  pronation  and  supination ;  but 
I  have  never  been  convinced  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
any  one  of  these  three  positions  possesses  such  advantage  over  the 
other  two,  as  should  induce  the 
Fig.  125.  surgeon  to  prefer  it  in  all   in- 

stances. It  is  of  consequence, 
however,  to  observe  the  attitude 
in  which  the  limb  may  be  placed, 
so  as  to  avoid  passing  the  knife 
between  the  bones, — a  mistake  I 
have  seen  happen. 

The  first  position  of  the  knife 
and  the  lines  of  incision  are  here 
shown  (fig.  125).    The  posterior 
or  upper  flap,  as  thus  exhibited, 
I  would  be  small  in  proportion  to 
'  that  below,  but  to  avoia  this,  it  is 
well  in  such  a  situation,  (indeed 
it  is  so  in  most  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities,) to  grasp  the  textures 
about  to  be  transfixed,  and  to 
elevate  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  more  above  the  blade 
than  can  be  done  without  this 
manoeuvre.     Such  a  proceeding  is  well  exemplified  in  the  drawing 
illustrative  of  amputation  in  the  thigh  with  anterior  and  posterior 
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flaps,  and  it  will  be  found  to  &cilitate  transfixioii,  both  for  the  first 
and  second  time 

It  will  often  be  observed  that  the  tendons  hang  out  of  the  wound 
after  the  flaps  are  brought  into  apposition,  especially  if  the  incisions 
have  been  made  near  the  wrist.  It  may  be  advisable  sometimes  to 
cut  small  portions  of  them  away ;  occasionatiy  I  have  known  these 
projections  slough,  whilst  at  other  limes  no  inconvenience  has  re- 
sulted further  than  a  slight  difficulty  at  first  in  covering  them  with 
the  abin. 

The  drawing  (fig.  126)  exhibits  a  stump  made  afler  the  method 
above  recommended.     The  sketch  was  taken  from  a  patient  whose 
hand  I  had  to  remove  in  consequence 
of  a   severe  injury  by  machinery,  Fi;.  126. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  fore-arm 
is  suf!icieDtly  long  to  admit  of  any 
kind  of  apparatus  being  applied  as  a 
substitute  for  the  hand.  It  may  be 
well  on  all  occasions  to  keep  the  lat- 
ter  object  in  view :  the  part  can 
scarcely  be  left  too  long  tor  the  at- 
tachment of  any  thing  of  tfte  kind, 
but  the  surgeon  might  inadvertently 
apply  the  Knife  so  close  upon  the 
elbow,  as  to  leave  too  short  a  por- 
tion below  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion. 

Amputation,  as  above  described, 
may  be  performed  in  the  fore-arm  at 

any  point  between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow  with  equal  facility;  the 
radiEil  and  ulnar  artery  will  each  require  a  ligature,  the  interosseal 
arteries,  particularly  the  anterior,  will  also  require  to  be  tied,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  more  of  a  smaller  size.  The  flaps  may  next  be 
laid  together,  and  retained  by  means  of  three  or  four  stiches. 

During  the  performance  of  these  operations,  the  circulation  must 
be  arrested  by  compressing  the  humeral  arterv  with  the  fingers  or 
tourniquet,  as  recommended,  and  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  at 
pages  33  and  34.  In  those  at  the  wrist,  the  assistant  who  holds  the 
arm  may  compress  the  two  main  arteries  with  the  points  of  his  fin- 
gers until  hgatures  are  applied ;  and  the  like  may  he  done,  if  re- 
quired, during  the  minor  proceedings  on  the  hand  tmd  fingers. 

I  ne«d  scarcely  add,  that  the  circular  operation  may  he  applied 
in  any  part  of  the  fore-arm ;  but  considering  the  flat  shape  of  the 
member,  and  other  circumstances  referred  to  m  the  chapter  on  am- 
putation, I  should  on  all  occasions  give  the  flap  method  the  pre- 
ference in  this  locality. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  describing  these  different  operations,  I 
do  not  enter  into  such  minute  details  as  some  may  expect;  but  I 
must  beg  of  the  reader,  when  he  is  not  satisfied  in  these  respects, 
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occasionally  to  refer  to  the  introduction,  where  he  may  possibly  find 
what  he  wants,  or,  at  all  events,  such  general  instructions  apper- 
tainmg  to  all  operations,  as  to  evince  to  him  the  propriety  of  not 
embodying  them  again  and  again  in  other  parts  of  the  volume. 

The  fore-arm  may  be  removed  at  its  articulation  with  the  hume- 
rus, by  making  a  semilunar  incision  through  the  soft  textures  on  its 
anterior  and  upper  part  obliquelv  towards  the  joint,  which  must 
then  be  cut  into,  by  dividing  the  orachialis  muscle  and  ligaments, 
when  by  bending  the  limb  backwards  the  bones  may  be  so  dis- 
placed as  to  allow  the  knife  (a  long  bistoury)  to  be  carried  across 
to  the  posterior  surface,  where  a  flap  must  be  left,  which,  with  that 
in  front,  will  cover  sufliciently  the  end  of  the  humerus.  In  making 
the  posterior  flap,  the  triceps  must  be  cut  through,  or  the  olecranon 
process  may  be  divided  with  the  saw  or  forceps,  and  left  in  the 
stump.  The  same  vessels  will  be  cut  across  as  in  amputation  a  little 
lower  dovni,  and  the  same  style  of  dressing  must  be  pursued. 

The  method  here  described  is  similar  to  that  recommended  by 
Vacquier,  who,  however,  removed  the  olecranon.  Dupuytren  trans- 
fixed in  front  of  the  joint,  and  then  made  the  anterior  wound  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  flap  operation  lower  down :  sometimes  he 
left  the  olecranon,  at  others  cut  it  away,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  M.  Velpeau,  that  there  seems  no  great  advantage  in  preserving 
it.  If  any  portion  of  the  fore-arm  below  the  junction  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  with  the  ulna  could  possibly  be  saved,  I  should  cer- 
tainly prefer  amputation  as  described  at  page  252  to  this  proceed- 
ing ;  if  not,  I  would  rather  operate  above  the  condyles  of  the  hume- 
rus, being  convinced  that  a  better  stump  would  thus  be  formed, 
than  by  leaving  the  articular  surfaces :  but  it  clearly  appears,  notp 
withstanding  me  sanction  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Dupuytren, 
who  performed  this  operation  frequently,  that  there  are  few  advo- 
cates for  it  in  the  present  day. 

Amputation  above  the  elbow  may  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— ^the  patient  being  seated,  or  laid  on  a  table,  the  humeral 
artery  secured  bv  pressure,  as  already  described,  with  the  elbow 
separated  from  the  side,  the  arm  shodd  be  transfixed  tliree  inches 
above  the  external  condyle,  with  a  knife  about  seven  inches  in 
length,  which  should  be  carried  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards, 
80  as  to  make  from  the  inner  surface  a  semilunar  flap  between  two 
and  three  inches  long :  this  should  then  be  raised,  and  the  soft  parts 
on  the  opposite  side  divided  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  a  similar 
extent ;  the  two  flaps  should  now  be  drawn  upwards,  and  the  knife 
carried  round  the  bone,  which  should  next  be  sawn  through,  and 
the  removal  of  the  part  is  thus  completed.  The  humeral  artery 
being  secured  with  a^  ligature,  the  pressure  above  should  be  taken 
ofl",  and  any  other  branch,  that  bleeds  freely,  tied ;  the  flaps  should 
then  be  brought  into  contact,  and  kept  in  apposition  with  four  or 
five  stitches. 

The  following  drawing  (fig.  127)  shows  the  position  of  the  knife. 
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after  transfiTion,  and  ihe  dotted  line  the  shape  of  the  anterior  or 
inner  flap.  The  arm  may  either  be  straight,  as  here  exhibited,  or 
slightly  bent  at  tbe  elbow,  according  to  circumstances. 


The  humerus  is  covered  by  nearly  an  equal  thickness  of  soft 
parts  throughout  its  circumference,  aod  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
little  moment  from  which  side  the  flaps  are  taken,  provided  the 
main  vessels  or  nerves  are  not  split.  If  the  artery  is  thus  dividedt 
there  may  be  some  trouble  in  securing  it ;  if  it  be  a  lai^  vein, 
more  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  it  than 
the  operation  warrants,  and,  if  one  or  other  %■  '28. 

of  the  nerves,  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable ;  for  in  both  instances  very  trouble- 
some results  might  follow. 

The  operation  should  be  done  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  arm  if  circumstances 
will  permit,  but  the  same  instructions  will 
answer  for  any  part  of  its  extent  between 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  its  neck. 

The  accompanymg  cut  (fig.  128)  exhi- 
bits the  stump  on  one  of  my  patients,  whose 
arm  I  amputated  some  time  ago  at  King's 
College  Hospital.  The  flaps  here  were 
slighUy  difierent  from  those  referred  to  in 
the  description  of  the  operation  as  given 
above;  but  the  stump,  in  my  opinion, 
could  not  have  been  better,  from  which- 
ever side  the  soft  parts  had  been  preserved. 

For  a  description  of  the  circular  opera- 
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tion  in  this  situation,  I  may  refer  to  page  154,  and  shall  here  only 
state  to  those  who  may  prefer  this  proceeding,  that  the  arm,  in  my 
opinion,  presents  the  best  part  of  the  upper  extremity  for  the  apph- 
cation  of  such  a  method. 

In  performing  amputation  of  the  arm,  the  surgeon  may  stand  on 
either  side  he  chooses,  or  that  may  be  most  convenient  I  gene- 
rally prefer  the  outside,  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  my  observations 
on  amputation  in  the  thigh,  commonly  make  the  inner  flap  first ; 
but  on  neither  of  these  points  do  I  consider  it  imperative  to  adhere 
to  any  single  rule. 

Before  the  young  surgeon  thinks  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  I  must  be^  him  to  refer  to  my  observations  on  excision  at  this 
articulation.  If  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  reasonable  attempt 
to  save  the  extremity,  he  ought  of  course  to  do  so ;  but  it  often 
happens  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  adopt  this  last  of  all  re- 
sources. Extensive  injuries,  by  machinery  or  otherwise,  ^an^ene, 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  growths  in  the  soft  parts  or  in  me  hume- 
rus, caries  or  necrosis  of  this  bone,  may  each  necessitate  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  fortunately  it  is  an  operation  so  easy 
in  its  performance,  and  at  the  same  time  comparatively,  and  in 
reference  to  its  magnitude,  so  safe  in  its  results,  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  when  it  is  imperatively  demanded,  the  surgeon 
may  resort  to  it  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  speedy  and  permanent 
recovery  for  the  patient 

Supposing  the  joint  to  be  in  a  tolerably  natural  condition,  and 
that  tne  surgeon  prefers  a  printed  authonty  to  that  which  should 
be  his  legitimate  guide — a  knowledge  of  anatomy — he  has  an  ex- 
tensive field  to  choose  firom.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  different 
methods  of  doing  this  operation  have  been  recorded,  not  one  of 
which  can  be  clearly  understood  without  a  competent  anatomical 
knowledge.  The  effort  of  distinguishing  the  minute  differences  be- 
tween any  two  or  three  of  these  plans  actually  requires  as  much 
study  (with  some  at  all  events)  as  does  the  anatomy  of  the  joint 
itself,  whilst  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  one  pursuit  is  of  incal- 
culably less  value  than  the  other.  Few  surgeons,  in  the  course  of 
extensive  practice,  meet  with  many  occasions  for  the  performance 
of  this  operation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physical  structure  of  the  shoulder,  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, paramount.  I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  discourage 
the  study  of  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  many  who  are  jusUy 
considered  our  best  authorities  on  such  matters ;  but,  as  it  is  not 
within  the  compass  of  this  work  to  describe,  or  allude  to,  all  that 
has  been  said  or  done  in  surgery,  or  to  point  out  the  trifling  shades 
of  difference  in  the  practice  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals, — each 
of  whom,  be  it  remarked,  is  an  authority  perhaps  equal  to  any 
other, — I  shall  rest  satisfied  with  describing  two  methods  which  I 
have  myself  resorted  to  on  the  living  body,  after  having  given  to 
most  of  the  others  a  fair  consideration  and  trial  on  the  subject 
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If  the  left  arm  is  to  be  removed,  the  patient  may  be  seated,  but 
the  position  will  be  better  if  he  is  placed  on  a  firm  table,  with  the 
shoolder  a  little  elevated  and  projected  beyond  its  margin.  The 
surgeon,  standing  on  the  patient's  left  side,  should  then  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and  move  it  from  the  side  and 
slightly  backwards,  so  as  to  mve  a  view  of  the  skin  in  the  axilla. 
A  sharp-pointed  amputating  Knife,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
held  in  the  right  hand,  should  then  be  pushed  through  the  skin  in 
the  armpit,  immediately  in  front  of  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles,  and  carried  upwards  and  obliquely 
forwards,  until  its  point  protrudes  a  little  in  front  of  the  extremity 
of  the  acromion :  during  this  movement  a  good  anatomist,  with  a 
dexterous  hand,  may  actually  open  the  capsule  behind,  by  adroitly 
touching  the  tendons  of  the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus ;  but 
there  is  some  danger  of  breaking  the  point  of  the  instrument  against 
the  humerus  in  this  attempt,  and  the  operator  may  rest  contented 
with  cutting  as  close  to  the  loint  as  safety  in  this  respect  will  per- 
mit With  whatevei*  object  the  thrust  is  intended,  it  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  moving  the  elbow  outwards,  upwards,  and  backwards, 
— indeed,  unless  this  be  attended  to,  there  is  ev^ry  chance  of  the 
point  of  the  knife  appearing  throu^  the  skin  long  before  it  has 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  acromion :  still  keeping  the  arm  in  the 
attitude  last  mentioned,  the  knife  should  be  thrust  up  to  its  heel,  and 
then  carried,  with  a  sawing  motion,  downwards,  backwards,  and 
outwards,  (t.  c  towards  the  surgeon,)  so  as  to  make  a  flap  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  formed  chiefly  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  del- 
toid with  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  and 
of  the  skin  behind ;  this  flap  being  raised  by  an  assistant,  the  point 
of  the  knife  should  be  used  to  open  completely  the  posterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  joint  by  a  thorough  division  of  the  teres  minor, 
infra-spinatus,  supra-spinatus,  capsule,  and  long  heads  of  the  bic^s 
and  triceps ;  and  to  facilitate  these  steps,  the  elbow  should  now  be 
carried  in  front  of  the  chest,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  pushed  back- 
wards. When  the  textures  are  sufficiently  divided,  the  same  move- 
ment will  cause  the  luxation  of  the  articular  surface ;  the  knife 
should  then  be  passed  in  front  of  the  bone,  and  carried  downwards 
and  forwards  to  form  a  flap  about  the  same  length  as  the  other,  by 
dividing  the  subscapular  muscle,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  cap- 
sule and  of  the  deltoid,  short  head  of  the  biceps,  pectoralis  major, 
vessels,  nerves,  and  skin  of  the  axilla  and  forepart  of  the  shoulder* 
In  the  last  movements  of  the  knife,  the  axillary  artery  must  be 
divided ;  and  to  restrain  hemorrhage  an  assistant,  at  this  period  of 
the  operation,  should  grasp  the  soft  parts  in  the  axilla.  As  soon  as 
the  arm  is  detached,  a  ligature  should  be, placed  on  the  main  vessel, 
the  subscapular,  and  any  other  artery  which  may  continue  to  bleed. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  should  then  be  brought  into  contact,  and 
the  line  of  union  will  be  nearly  perpendicular,  the  flaps  being  pos- 
terior and  anterior. 

33 
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This  drawing  (fig.  129)  will  serve  to  malie  my  description  clear. 
The  knife  (which,  in  my  opinion,  the  artist  has  represented  a  little 
too  long)  is  seen  transfixing  the  shoulder,  and  the  dotted  line  shows 
the  size  of  the  posterior  flap,  which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where 
the  deltoid  appears  so  well  developed,  may  be  made  of  any  rea- 
sonable size  and  length  which  the  surgeon  may  choose. 

Fi(.  139. 


This  operation  ia  nearly  similar  to  the  mode  proposed  by  Lisfranc, 
and  may  be  varied  in  different  ways.  The  point  of  the  knife  need 
not  be  entered  so  low :  in  which  case,  it  may  be  pushed  further  for- 
wards, and  an  upper  flap,  consisting  chiefly  of  tne  deltoid,  may  be 
first  formed.  Then,  to  make  sure  of  having  this  flap  (made  in  either 
way)  of  the  largest  possible  size,  an  assistant  may  be  directed  to 
grasp  and  raise  the  deltoid,  whilst  the  parts  are  being  transfixed, 
and  unless  the  surgeon  has  great  power  in  his  left  hand,  it  may  be 
as  well  that  he  should,  at  the  first,  entrust  the  management  of  the 
arm  to  an  assistant ;  for,  when  it  is  held  up  by  another's  aid,  he  can 
use  his  own  hand  in  assisting  to  get  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  its 
socket,  so  as  to  allow  the  knife  to  be  applied  in  front  On  the  dead 
subject,  or  in  an  arm  emaciated  by  disease,  there  is  little  trouble  in 
elevating  the  bone ;  but  if  the  arm  be  weighty,  and  the  subject 
muscular,  as  is  often  the  case  in  severe  injuries  necessitating  this 
operation,  the  forcible  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn  to  the  side,  b^ 
the  action  of  those  muscles  which  remain,  after  the  first  flip  is 
formed,  is  really  surprising,  and  unless  the  surgeon  be  himself  pos- 
sessed of  equivalent  energy  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  counter- 
acting the  combined  opposition  of  weight  and  muscular  action. 

On  the  right  side  I  have  operated  in  this  way : — The  patient  has 
been  Jaid  on  a  table,  and,  standing  in  front  of  him,  I  have,  with  a 
stout  clasp  bistoury,  made  a  semilunar  incision  from  a  little  behind 
the  root  of  th^  acromion  towards  the  coracoid  process,  and  thus 
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made  a  flap  from  the  skin  and  deltoid,  similar  to  that  described  at 

Eage  238  for  excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone :  this  being  faised,  I 
ave  opened  the  joint  from  above,  and  preserved  another  flap  from 
the  remaining  parts  below  the  bone ;  and  here,  also,  before  dividing 
the  axillary  artery,  I  have  desired  an  as^stant  to  seize  the  vessel 
above.  Here  I  regulated  the  movements  of  the  humerus  by  holding 
^the  arm  with  my  left  hand.  The  next  figure  (130)  will  make  the 
*  above  description  more  easily  understood:  the  point  of  the  knife 
should,  however,  be  a  little  higher  up. 

Fig.  130. 


For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  as  well  content  to  use  a  bistoury 
for  these  operations,  as  the  more  imposing-looking  amputating  knife ; 
but  ^th  such  an  instrument  the  first  flap  on  the  left  snoulder  would 
be  made  by  cutting  from  the  skin  towards  the  joint.  There  are 
few,  however,  who  would  not  prefer  a  long  knife,  and  such  a  one 
may  be  used  on  the  risht  shoulder  as  well  as  on  the  left  The  ope- 
rator may  either  cut  me  flap,  as  I  have  directed  above,  from  the 
skin  towards  the  joint,  or  he  may  transfix  immediately  below  the 
acromion,  as  was  done  by  Dupuytren,  introducing  the  knife  either 
in  front  of  the  joint  (at  the  coracoid  process)  or  behind  it  (at  the 
root  of  the  acromion),  according  to  me  side  on  which  he  stands, 
and  cut  his  way  outwards.  But  I  fear  that  already  such  operations 
may  appear  sufficiently  complicated,  even  by  my  brief  allusions  to 
these  various  modifications  and  alterations  which,  after  all,  form  but 
a  small  proportion  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  from  the  time 
of  Le  Dran  to  the  present  day. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  left  side  I  have  recommended 
lateral  flaps,  and  on  the  right  horizontal.  A  good  anatomist  would, 
however,  have  no  difficulty  in  reversing  these,  that  is,  making  lateral 
flaps  on  the  right  and  horizontal  on  the  left.  He  can  scarcely  err 
in  preserving  sufficient  cpvering  to  form  a  good  stump  in  either  or 
in  any  way,  and  his  chief  anxiety  will  be  with  reference  to  the 
axillary  artery.  It  is  customary  to  desire  an  assistant  to  compress 
the  subclavian  above  the  clavicle,  as  it  passes  over  the  first  rib,  by* 
means  of  his  fiqgers  or  thumb,  or  with  the  end  of  a  good-sized  key 
covered  with  a  pad  of  lint  Hbwever,  I  would  not  have  the  ope- 
rator trust  too  much  to  this  plan.  In  most  of  the  instances  where 
I  have  seen  it  pursued,  indeed  I  may  say  in  all,  I  have  observed  it 
to  fail.  It  is  certainly  very  easy  to  compress  the  subclavian  in  this 
situation,  in  every  properly-formed  person,  when  the  body  is  at  rest ; 
but  the  violent  muscular  movements  during  amputation  make  a  vast 
difierence :  the  clavicle  and  shoulder  are  almost  invariably  drawn 
upwards,  and  the  pressure  then  is  uncertain.  I  have  known  a  sur- 
geon blinded  for  an  instant  with  the  first  ^h  of  blood  from  the 
axillary  artery  after  its  division  in  amputation,  at  a  time  too  when 
he  expected  that  the  subclavian  was  commanded.  So  sceptical  am 
I  as  to  the  utility  of  this  practice,  that  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  say 
that  it  is  worse  than  useless :  the  pressure,  (which  is  usually  more 
energetic  than  there  is  any  occasion  for,)  provided  it  be  properly 
applied,  is  often  attended  with  considerable  pain;  but  that  being 
brief,  and  of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  the  object  in  view, 
need  form  no  valid  objection.  An  assistant,  however,  who  might 
be  otherwise  and  better  employed,  is  thus  lost,  as  it  were,  and  he  is 
much  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  command  of  the  flaps.  Not- 
withstanding these  observations,  I  doubt  not  but  that  most  surgeons 
will  still  consider  it  a  safe  and  almost  necessary  precaution;  I  can- 
not say  that  I  discountenance  it  altogether  myself;  but  I  hope  that 
what  has  been  stated,  will  show  the  propriety  of  grasping  the  vessel 
in  the  axilla,  immediately  above  where  it  is  about  to  Tbe  divided. 

With  flaps,  such  as  I  have  described,  for  the  left  shoulder,  the 
stump  should  be  similar  to  that  represented  in  drawing  131,  taken 
from  the  person  of  a  young  man,  whose  arm  I  removed  at  the  arti- 
culation, in  consequence  of  a  severe  railway  injury. 

I  think  it  of  consequence  to  caution  the  yoimg  surgeon  against 
expecting  a  very  handsome  flap,  from  any  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  joint,  more  particularly  from  the  axilla :  here  the  surface  is  so 
irregular,  that  the  wound  must  invariably  be  more  or  less  puckered; 
but  this  need  cause  no  annoyance,  nor  must  he  imagine  that,  in  con- 
sequence, the  operation  has  been  improperly  performed.  By  atten- 
tion to  the  dressing,  the  stump  vdll  speedily  assume  die  resemblance 
of  the  figure ;  all  projections  and  puckerings  vnll  disappear,  and  a 
uniformly  smooth  surface  will  be  the  result  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  acromion  projects  considerably ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  in 
these  stumps>  it  is  productive  of  no  inconvenience.    Were  this  the 
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case,  it  might  easily  be  removed,  and  a  portioD  of  the  clavicle  with 
it ;  but  this  I  think  should  not  be  done  unless  it  is  positively  required, 
as  the  deficiency  of  breadth  of  shoulder,  already  so  conspicuous, 
would  thereby  be  rendered  more  apparent. 

Fig.  131. 


Occasionally  in  amputations  at  the  shoulder-joint  it  is  requisite  to 
remove  parts  of  die  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  probably  more  or 
less  of  the  glenoid  cavity  or  body  of  the  scapula.  No  certain  rules 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  performance  of  these  additional  steps,  and 
the  operator  must  therefore  be  guided  by  the  nature  and  peculiari- 
ties of  each  case,  and  by  the  knowled^  which  he  may  possess  of 
the  relative  anatomy.  The  celebrated  instance  recorded  oy  Chesel- 
den,  of  Wood  the  miller,  who  bad  his  right  arm  and  scapula  torn 
off  by  machinery,  and  several  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been 
seen  and  recorded  by  Carmichael,  Dorsey,  and  others,  have  exhi- 
bited  the  wonderful  powers  of  nature  in  sustaining  life,  even  after 
such  frightful  and  extensive  mutilations.  Some  years  ago,  during 
my  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Eklinburgh,  a  boy  about 
thirteen  years  old  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lizars,  with  the  ex- 
tremity, scapula,  and  one  half  of  the  clavicle,  torn  off  by  machinery; 
the  stun  on  the  side  was  also  extensively  removed.  The  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves  hung  loosely  from  the  wound,  but  the  bleeding 
was  inconsiderable,  the  main  artery  being  stretched,  lacerated,  and 
filled  with  clots.  There  was  no  shock ;  a  single  ligature  was  placed 
on  the  subclavian,  immediately  outside  of  the  scaleni,  where  it  pul- 
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sated,  and  contained  fluid  blood ;  the  skin  from  before  and  behind 
was  drawn  as  welt  together  as  its  laxity  would  permit,  and  a  rapid 
recovery  ensued. 

In  the  museum  at  King's  College  there  is  a  preparation  from 
which  figure  132  was  taken.  The  patient,  a  lad  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  late  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  made  a  good  recovery. 

Rg.  133. 


So  far  as  the  mere  shock  produced  on  the  system  by  operations 
for  removal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  frame  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  the  surgeon  may  oe  amply  justified  in  reaoning  to  their 
performance ;  hut  it  behoves  him  to  consider  well  the  nature  of  the 
case,  before  he  proceeds  to  ose  the  knife.  It  may  be  requisite,  on 
some  of  these  occasions,  first  to  amputate  at  the  shoulder-joiDt,  and 
afterwards  proceed  with  the  removal  of  diseased  portions  of  bone ; 
or  the  surgeon  may  possibly  make  a  laudable  attempt  to  save  the 
extremity,  Dy  operating  on  clavicle  or  scapula,  as  the  case  may  de- 
mand ;  and  it  is  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  foretbou^t  and 
presence  of  mind  are  of  so  much  importance. 

In  1808  Mr.  Cuming  removed  the  whole  of  the  scapula,  with  the 
upper  extremity,  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  injury.  In  18S0  (5aetani-Bey, 
at  Cairo,  performed  a  similar  operation  (reserving,  however,  one 
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half  of  the  clavicle),  in  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  case 
was  one  ofextensive  injury :  after  amputation  at  the  glenoid  cavity, 
the  scapula,  being  shattered,  wras  cut  awav,  and  then  the  clavicle, 
being  found  to  project  too  much,  was  partially  removed.  The  patient 
made  a  good  recovery. 

In  the  descriptions  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  above 

fiven,  I  have  supposed  the  parts  around  to  be  in  a  natural  condition; 
ut  it  vrill  be  apparent  that  on  all  occasions  the  two  methods  espe- 
cially mentioned  cannot  be  put  into  execution.  In  gun-shot  injury 
of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  or  in  compound  fractures  occurring  in 
civil  practice,  the  bone  cannot  be  used  as  a  lever,  by  grasping  it 
immediately  above  the  elbow ;  and  under  these  cirdumstances  the 
operator  must  raise  or  pull  the  upper  fi-agment  out  of  the  way, 
in  any  manner  he  may  find  most  convenient.  In  such  examples  he 
ought  always  to  reserve  his  left  hand  free,  so  that  after  the  first 
flap  is  raised,  he  may  be  enabled  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 
in  disarticulating  the  head  of  the  bone.  On  certain  occasions,  when 
the  soft  parts  are  much  injured,  some  ingenuity  may  be  requisite  to 
preserve  a  sufficiency  of  textures  to  form  a  good  covering  to  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  in  such  examples  the  removal  of  the  acromion 
may,  possibly,  be  advantageous ;  but  the  skin  in  front,  behind,  and 
below  the  armpit  is  usually  so  extensible,  that  however  limited 
the  flaps  may  be,  I  should  not  fear  that  a  good  stump  would  be  the 
result ;  and  the  best  proof  I  can  give  on  this  subject  is  the  case  re- 
lated at  p.  262,  in  which,  though  the  loss  of  skin  was  so  great  as  to 
expose  a  large  extent  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle,  the  cicatrix 
ultimately  appeared  very  small.  In  amputating  at  the  shoulder,  too, 
for  large  tumours  in  the  humerus  extending  close  to  the  joint,  the 
surgeon  must  so  divide  the  soft  parts,  that,  whilst  he  gives  himself 
sufficient  space  to  dissect  out  the  diseased  mass,  he  takes  care  to 
leave  such  an  amount  of  them  as  will  afterwards  form  a  proper 
covering  to  the  scapula.  The  common  catUn  will  not  be  available 
on  such  occasions,  as  the  operation  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  a  dissection  for  the  removal  of  a  large  tumour  than  an  amputa- 
tion.   A  scalpel  or  bistoury  will  be  the  most  efficient  instrument 

,  For  my  own  part,  I  should  prefer  the  latter ;  but  I  have  seen  a  very 
large  tunfour  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  with  the  whole  arm,  most  suc- 
cessfully amputated  with  a  common  scalpel.  In  this  instance,  the 
surgeon  (Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh)  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, placed  a  ligature  on  uie  axillary  artery ;  but  were  T  ever 

.  to  undertake  a  similar  operation,  I  should  prefer  disarticulating  first, 
and  leaving  the  division  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  axilla  for  the  last 
movements  with  the  knife. 


PART  III. 

OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
CHAPTER   I. 

DISSECTIONS. 

The  back  of  the  foot  and  upper  surface  of  the  toes  may  be  first 
dissected.  The  subject  being  placed  on  its  back,  an  incision  should 
be  made  through  the  skin,  a  little  above  the  ankle  joint,  from  one  side 
of  the  leg  to  the  other ;  the  knife  should  then  be  carried  from  the 
centre  of  this  along  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  nail  of 
the  second  toe.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  texture  should 
be  turned  to  each  side,  a  transverse  incision  being  made  at  the  root 
of  each  toe.  Along  the  upper  surface  of  the  great  toe  another  inci- 
sion should  be  made,  as  far  as  the  nail,  and  if  the  skin  is  taken  off 
this  and  the  second,  there  is  no  occasion  to  meddle  with  the  others. 
Branches  of  veins  will  be  found  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot, 
which  may  be  traced  leading,  on  each  side,  towards  the  saphena 
major  and  minor.  There  are  small  twigs  of  nerves  here  also,  but 
none  of  these  are  considered  of  much  surgical  importance.  This 
stage  of  the  dissection  will  have  exposed  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment and  the  transverse  fibres  which  bmd  the  extensor  tendons  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  By  cutting  through  the  ligament  and  fibres 
these  tendons  may  be  traced  to  their  respective  attachments,  as  far 
as  the  state  of  the  dissection  on  the  toes  will  permit.  The  anterior 
tibial  artery  will  be  observed  between  the  tendons  of  thd  extensor 
propius  poUicis  and  the  extensor  loncus  digitorum.  The  vessel 
should  be  traced  upwards  as  far  as  the  dissection  extends,  and  down- 
wards until  it  disappears  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  first 
and  second  toe.  Several  branches  will  be  observed  passing  from 
it,  above  and  below  the  ankle,  to  supply  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
and  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  such  surgical 
moment  as  to  require  especial  notice.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis,  below  the  malleolus  externus,  an  artery  of  considerable 
size  may  be  discovered :  it  is,  in  general,  a  continuation  of  the 
fibular,  and  will  be  found  to  anastomose  on  the  outer  margin  of  the 
foot,  with  some  of  the  tarsal  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial 
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The  leff  cannot  be  so  conveniently  moved  as  the  upper  extremity, 
and  it  wiU,  therefore,  be  best  to  examine  the  whole  anterior  surface 
before  turning  the  subject.  With  this  view,  an  incision  should  now 
be  made  through  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  which  should  ex- 
tend from  the  transverse  cut  below,  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
leg,  over  the  patella,  and  three  or  four  inches  up  the  thigh.  At  this 
part  a  transverse  division  should  be  made,  and  the  skin  dissected  to 
each  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  so  as  to  expose  the  aponeurosis  un- 
derneath. On  the  inner  flap  branches  of  veins  will  be  observed 
passing  to  join  the  saphena  major,  which  itself  may  be  traced  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  texture  as  far  up  as  the  dissection  extends. 
After  due  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  aponeurosis  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  leg,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  it,  from  the 
head  of  the  tibia  as  far  down  as  it  happens  to  be  entire ;  this  inci- 
sion should  be  about  midway  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the 
membrane  should  be  turned  off  from  the  muscles  towards  each  bone. 
Above,  it  is  firmly  connected  with  the  subjacent  muscles ;  below, 
these  parts  are  only  attached  by  loose  cellular  texture.  The  point 
of  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife  should  now  be  carried  between 
the  muscles,  and  the  course  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  traced.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg  it  will  be  found  between  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  extensor  communis ;  lower  down,  where  the  extensor  longus 
poUicis  intervenes,  it  will  be  found  between  this  muscle  and  the 
common  extensor,  and  just  above  the  annular  ligament  it  is  crossed 
by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius.  Two  small  veins  accompany 
it,  and,  from  the  middle  of  the  leg  downwards,  a  branch  of  the  < 
fibular  nerve  will  be  found  on  its  outer  margin.  The  artery  lies 
deep  throughout  its  whole  course,  (particularly  its  upper  third,)  until 
it  gets  in  front  of  the  ankle  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  where  it 
is  so  superficial  that  its  pulsations  in  the  living  body  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger.  The  course  of  the  vessel  will  be  best  seen  if  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  be  raised  from  its  attachments  above,  when  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  head  of  the  fibula  as  it  passes  through  the  interosseal 
ligament,  and  its  close  attachment  to  this  membrane  throughout  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  can  be  made  out.  Whilst  raising  the  above- 
named  muscle  the  extensor  communis  and  extensor  longus  poUicis 
had  better  also  be  raised  from  their  position,  and  each  should  be  cut 
across  a  little  above  the  ankle. 

Before  making  any  examination  of  the  knee,  where  it  is  already 
in  part  exposed,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh  had  better  be  fully 
dissected.  For  this  purpose  an  incision  should  be  made  from  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  in  a  line  with  Poupart's 
ligament,  as  far  as  the  tuberosity  or  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and 
another  from  the  middle  of  this,  down  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
to  the  transverse  wound  already  made  above  the  knee.  The  skin 
should  then  be  dissected  to  each  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  aponeurosis 
(fascia  lata)  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh.  In  doing  so  some 
.  small  branches  of  nerves  (from  the  lumbar  plexus  chiefly)  will  be 
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found  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture  on  the  outer  and  anterior 
aspects  of  the  thigh,  and  on  the  inner  side  the  internal  saphena  vein 
(major)  must  be  traced  upwards  from  the  point  where  it  has  already- 
been  dissected.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  this  vein  will  be 
found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  limb ;  but  higher  up,  it  gets  more  to 
the  front,  where  it  dips  through  the  fascia  to  join  the  common  femoral, 
about  one  inch  and  three-fourths  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
position  of  the  upper  end  of  this  vein,  its  relation  to  the  fascia,  and 
the  appearance  of  this  membrane  in  the  upper  and  anterior  region  of 
the  thigh,  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  they  are  all  of  im- 
portance with  reference  to  femoral  hernia,  and  for  a  more  minute 
description  of  these  parts  I  must  refer  to  the  latter  pages  of  the 
volume,  where  the  anatomy  of  this  kind  of  hernia  is  described ;  in- 
deed, by  far  the  best  proceeding  would  be  to  make  such  a  dissection 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  thigh  as  is  there  recommended,  previously 
to  commencing  the  examination  of  the  whole  of  its  anterior  surface. 
In  elevating  the  upper  angle  of  the  inner  flap  of  skin  the  loose  in- 
guinal glands  may  be  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  such  of  them  as 
he  in  the  hollow  between  the  iliac  and  pubic  portions  of  the  fascia 
lata,  with  the  surrounding  fat  and  cellular  membrane,  may  either 
be  raised  at  present  or  afterwards  with  the  fascia.  The  aponeurosis 
should  next  be  examined.  An  incision  about  two  inches  long  should 
be  made  through  the  skin  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  so  as  to  aUow 
the  integuments  to  be  more  fully  dissected  towards  the  outer  surface 
of  the  thigh,  and  thereby  to  expose  a  greater  extent  of  the  aponeu- 
rotic membrane.  This  texture  will  be  observed  to  be  firmly  con- 
nected above  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to 
the  OS  pubis,  and  below  it  will  be  found  attached,  sJong  with  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles,  to  the  patella  and  upper  part  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  its  strength  and  thick- 
ness on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  of  its  weakness  and  tenuity 
on  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect.  Over  all  the  surface  its  fibres  are 
most  distinct,  though  it  often  happens  that  portions  of  it  are  raised 
by  a  careless  dissector,  who,  in  consequence,  supposes  that  it  cannot 
be  readily  made  out. 

The  fascia  lata  may  now  be  raised  from  the  subjacent  parts.  An 
incision  should  be  made  through  it,  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament  down  the  front  of  the  limb,  over  the  patella  and  its  ligament, 
as  far  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  another  should  traverse  it,  im- 
mediately below  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  and  one  por- 
tion may  then  be  dissected  inwards,  the  other  outwards,  so  as  to 
display  the  muscles  and  other  organs  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  thigh  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
separate  the  membrane  from  the  patella  and  its  ligament,  and  also 
from  the  tendons  of  the  vasti  muscles,  more  particularly  from  the 
broad  tendon  of  the  vastus  internus.  In  raising  it  from  the  patella, 
or  perhaps  in  taking  off  the  skin,  a  bursa  will  be  observed  in  most 
subjects ;  the  latter  is  variable  in  size,  and  usually  irregular  on  its 
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inner  surface.  In  dissecting  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  little 
care  is  required  further  than  to  cut,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  each  muscle ;  but  at  the  upper  region  some 
additional  caution  is  necessary.  Immediately  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment,  the  fascia  is  loose  in  its  texture,  being  thin  and  perforated 
with  numerous  small  apertures  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves ;  towards  the  inner  margin  of  the  groin,  the  incisions  must 
be  carried  deep,  so  as  to  raise  this  membrane  from  the  pectineus 
muscle;  and,  previously  to  doing  so,  the  saphena  vein  should  be  cut 
across  about  an  inch  before  it  joins  the  femoral.  At  the  outer  end 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  aponeurosis 
will  be  found  very  thin  where  it  covers  the  tensor  muscle ;  indeed, 
here  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  slip  of  it,  as  the  lower  part  of  this 
muscle  is  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
membrane. 

As  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  femoral  artery  and  its  main 
branches  forms  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  investigation,  the 
dissection  should  now  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  sartorius  muscle  should  be  carefully  cleared,  and  each  of  its 
margins  made  distinct ;  the  cellular  texture  surrounding  the  femoral 
vessels,  forming  their  sheath,  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  expose 
their  course  between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  inner  margin  of 
the  sartorius.  In  making  this  dissection,  the  incisions  should  com- 
mence over  the  common  femoral  artery,  as  it  passes  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  it  will  be  found  about  midway  between  the  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  tuberosity  of  the  pubes,  being,  however,  a 
little  nearer  the  latter  part  than  the  former :  here,  in  removing  the 
sheath  from  the  artery  and  vein,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  little 
slip  of  cellular  tissue  which  passes  between  these  two  vessels,  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  dissection  the  small  nerve  (n.  saphenus) 
which  lies  on  the  sheath  under  the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  The  adductor  longus  and  pectineus 
muscles  should  now  be  cleared,  as  low  down  as  can  conveniently 
be  done,  without  disturbing  the  vessels  or  the  sartorius  from  their 
natural  position;  the  portions  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus 
interaus  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  the  common  femoral  artery 
should  also  be  clearly  made  out,  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  lying 
in  the  fissure  between  them,  with  its  branches  a  little  lower  down, 
as  well  as  the  deep  femoral  artery  and  its  branches,  should  likewise 
be  displayed.  The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  will  now  appear  thus : 
the  common  femoral  artery,  lying  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the 
poas  magnus  muscle,  will  be  seen  passing  from  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  nearly  midway,  as  already  stated,  between  the  two  points 
of  bone  to  which  this  ligament  is  attached ;  about  two  inches  lower 
down,  it  will  be  observed  dividing  into  the  deep  and  superficial 
branches,  the  latter  of  which  passes  downwards,  under  the  sartorius 
muscle,  whilst  the  former  speedily  divides  into  its  different  branches ; 
the  common  femoral  vein  will  lie  seen  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
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artery,  and  a  little  lower  down  the  vein  corresponding  to  the  super- 
ficial femoral  artery  will  be  observed  to  occupy  a  similar  position ; 
but  where  these  two  vessels  lie  behind  the  sartorius,  the  vein  will  be 
nearly  covered' by  the  artery ;  the  anterior  crural  nerve  will  be  seen, 
dividing  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament  into  its  numerous  branches, 
one  of  which,  the  nervus  saphenus,  will  be  noticed  on  the  outer 
margin,  or  perhaps  in  front  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery ;  the 
crural  nerve  will  be  observed  to  be  separated  from  the  main  artery 
by  a  portion  of  the  psoas ;  part  of  this  muscle,  and  also  of  the  iliacus 
intemus,  will  be  seen,  and  it  will  be  further  observed,  that  the  whole 
of  these  textures  are  situated  in  a  kind  of  triangular  space,  the  three 
sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  sartorius  muscle,  the  adductor 
longus,  and  the  ligament  of  Poupart 

The  dissection  should  now  be  conducted,  so  as  to  display  the 
continuation  of  the  superficial  femoral  vessels.  The  outer  margin 
of  the  sartorius,  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  should  be  slightly 
drawn  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  when,  after  a  little  dis- 
section, between  this  muscle  and  the  vastus  internus  the  superficial 
femoral  artery  will  be  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adductor 
longus ;  the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius  may  then  be  turned  out- 
wards, and  it  vnll  be  found  as  easy  to  reach  tne  artery  on  this  side 
as  on  the  other.  The  sartorius,  which  has  as  yet  not  been  dis- 
turbed from  its  natural  position,  excepting  as  above  directed,  should 
now  be  raised  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  turned  to  the  outside, 
when  the  main  vessels  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  course  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  limb.  The  sheath  should  be 
raised  from  the  artery,  from  where  the  vessel  has  already  been 
uncovered,  as  low  down  as  the  aperture  in  the  adductor  magnus. 
Above,  the  sheath  wijl  appear  as  condensed  cellular  substance 
merely,  but  below  it  will  be  found  to  be  formed  of  an  aponeurotic 
expansion  from  the  adductor  longus  muscle.  The  vein  will  be  found 
benind  the  artery,  and  the  saphenus  nerve  will  be  either  on  the  sheath 
in  front,  or  within  it,  in  close  contact  with  the  artery.  The  anasto- 
mottca  magna  is  the  only  branch  of  considerable  size  which  is  given 
off"  by  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  it  will  be  noticed  a 
little  higher  up  than  where  the  main  vessel  perforates  the  adductor 
magnus.  If  the  sartorius  muscle  is  now  replaced,  it  will  be  observed 
to  cover  the  superficial  femoral  vessels  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  their  course. 

The  superficial  femoral  has  on  several  occasions  been  observed 
to  divide  into  two  branches,  as  noticed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr. 
Houston,  and  others ;  but  such  an  irregularity  seems  to  be  remark- 
ably rare. 

The  common  femoral  vessels  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  should 
now  be  cut  across  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  turned 
downwards,  when  some  of  the  branches  of  the  deep  femoral  can 
be  more  clearly  made  out,  particularly  those  which  perforate  the 
adductor  muscles :  by  cutting  these  across  and  raising  the  superficial 
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femoral  vessels,  the  attachments  of  the  adductors  to  the  linea  aspera 
can  be  examined,  as  also  those  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  to  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  The  gracilis  muscle,  and  as  much  of  the  adductors 
as  can  conveniently  be  got  at,  should  now  be  cleared,  and  after  this 
has  been  done,  and  a  glance  taken  at  the  rectus  femoris,  apd  the 
other  extensors,  the  examination  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
may  be  deemed  completed. 

The  subject  should  now  be  turned  on  its  face  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  posterior  surface  of  the  lower 
extremity.  An  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin,  from  the 
heel  along  the  sole,  midway  between  its  margins,  as  far  as  the  root 
of 'the  second  toe,  or,  what  will  be  better,  as  far  as  its  point;  ano- 
ther should  be  carried  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  this,  three  or 
four  inches  up  the  leg,  over  the  tendo  A  chillis ;  a  flap  should  then  be 
dissected  towards  each  side  of  the  foot,  and  raised  so  as  to  show 
the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  ankle,  as  i?rell  as  a  portion  of 
the  tendon  above  named ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  first  and  second 
toe  should  also  be  exposed,  and  a  transverse  incision  made  at  the 
roots  of  the  others,  to  allow  the  outer  flap  to  be  sufficiently  turned 
aside :  an  incision  beginning  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  one 
along  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  ending  at  the  point  of  each  toe,  will 
allow  of  the  exposure  of  its  lower  surface.  The  skin  on  the  inferior 
part  of  the  os  calcis  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sole  will 
be  found  remarkably  thick  and  firm  in  its  texture ;  these  peculiari- 
ties being  chiefly  in  the  cuticle.  The  principal  feature  in  the  dis- 
section will  be  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  which  wiU  be  observed  to 
extend  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  roots  of  the  toes,  where  it  is  lost, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  palmar  aponeurosis  at  the  roots  of 
the  fingers.  The  membrane  will  be  found  of  great  strength  about 
the  middle  of  the  foot ;  and  at  each  side,  though  much  thinner,  it  can 
readily  be  made  out,  covering  the  muscles  connected  with  the  great 
and  little  toe.  In  raising  the  skin  from  the  os  calcis  towards  the 
internal  malleolus,  some  aponeuretic  fibres  will  be  remarked  extend- 
ing between  these  two  parts,  and  if  these  be  cut  across  about  mid- 
way, the  posterior  tibial  artery  with  its  accompanying  veins,  along 
with  the  nerve  which  lies  nearer  the  heel  than  the  vessels,  will  be 
easilv  discovered  after  a  few  touches  with  the  scalpel. 

The  plantar  aponeurosis  should  now  be  raised  by  cutting  it  across 
a  little  in  front  of  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis,  and  turning  it 
towards  the  toes.  In  the  first  part  of  this  dissection  the  aponeurosis 
will  be  found  closely  connected  with  the  flexor  brevis  muscle; 
towards  the  middle  of  the  foot,  however,  the  two  can  be  readily 
separated.  The  aponeurotic  fibres,  towards  the  outer  and  inner 
margins,  can  scarcely  be  raised  along  with  the  more  fully  developed 
fibres  in  the  centre ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  removed  separately. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  should  now  be  traced  into  the  sole  of 
the  foot :  between  the  malleolus  and  os  calcis  it  will  be  observed  to 
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be  covered  only  by  the  integuments  and  transverse  fibres  already 
alluded  to ;  but  in  the  sole,  it  is  covered  by  the  flexor  brevis  digito- 
rum,  -which  should,  therefore,  be  cut  across  at  its  connexion  with  the 
OS  calcis,  and  turned  towards  the  toes,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  branches 
being  distinctly  made  out  At  the  inner  margin  of  the  flexor  brevis, 
the  vessel  will  be  seen  dividing  into  two, — the  external  and  internal 
plantar :  the  former  will  be  seen  passing  obliquely  towards  the  outer 
margin  of  the  sole  until  it  gets  between  the  flexor  brevis  and  ab- 
ductor minimi  digiti  muscles,  where  it  alters  its  course,  and  passes 
obliquely  towards  the  inner  side,  to  join  the  anterior  tibial  between 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  two  innermost  toes ;  the  internal  plantar 
will  be  observed  to  pass  along  the  fissure  between  the  flexor  brevis 
communis  and  the  muscles  of  the  great  toe,  and  will  in  general  be 
found  to  give  ofl*,  in  addition  to  small  twigs  in  its  course,  branches 
to  supply  the  lower  surface  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  inner  margin  of 
the  second.  The  external  plantar  artery  gives  05"  numerous  branches 
in  its  course,  and,  from  the  convexity  of  its  arch,  those  arise  which 
form  the  digital  twigs  of  the  small  toes.  When  the  foot  is  minutely 
injected  the  arteries  in  the  sole  appear  very  numerous,  and  of  con* 
siderable  magnitude ;  many  branches  can  be  dissected  in  the  dense 
granular  substance  between  the  skin  and  aponeurosis;  these  anasto* 
mose  freely  with  each  other, — with  some  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot,  as  well  as  with  others,  deep  in  the  sole,  and  if  care  be  taken 
to  preserve  a  number  of  them,  this  part  of  the  body  may  be  made 
to  appear  as  if  covered  with  a  meshwork  of  arteries  of  a  somewhat 
formidable-looking  character.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
posterior  tibial  and  its  two  plantar  branches,  tne  vessels  in  this  situ- 
ation are  of  little  or  no  surgical  importance.  The  further  examina- 
tion  of  the  foot  may  be  postponed  until  the  dissection  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  leg  is  completed. 

An  incision  should  next  be  made  along  the  mesial  line  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  from  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  femur  as  low  as  that  already  made  over  the  tendo  AchiUis,  and 
the  skin  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  should  be  turned 
to  each  side,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
thigh  and  that  of  the  leg.  In  raising  the  skin  from  the  latter  part, 
the  posterior  saphena  vein  will  be  remarked  extending  from  below 
the  malleolus  externus  as  high  as  the  popliteal  space ;  in  the  lower 
end  of  its  course  a  small  nerve  (communicans  tibialis)  will  be  dis- 
covered near  it,  which  may  readily  be  traced,  with  the  branches  of 
the  vein,  below  the  outer  ankle  upon  the  back  of  the  foot  In  ele- 
vating the  inner  flap  small  veins  may  be  noticed  passing  to  join  the 
internal  saphena,  and  this  vein  itself  may  now  perhaps  be  more 
completely  seen  than  hitherto,  as  it  courses  along  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  tibia.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  will  be  remarked  to 
be  continuous  with  that  of  the  thigh ;  and  both  will  be  observed  to 
be  of  considerable  strength,  moie  particularly  the  latter.    An  inci- 
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sion  should  next  be  made  through  these  sheaths  to  the  same  extent 
as  that  originally  made  through  the  skin,  to  allow  their  being  turned 
to  each  side  with  that  texture. 

Attention  should  first  be  directed  to  the  popliteal  space,  which, 
when  the  aponeurosis  is  raised,  will  be  more  distinct  than  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  has  been  in 
some  degree  obscured  by  a  very  strong  portion  of  the  aponeurosis, 
will  be  observed  on  the  outer  side  of  this  space ;  the  tendon  of  the 
semi-tendinosus,  part  of  the  semi-membranosus,  of  the  gracilis,  and 
of  the  sartorius  muscles,  will  be  seen  to  form  its  inner  margin;  above, 
the  space  is  bounded  by  the  apposition  of  the  biceps,  semi-tendinosus, 
and  semi-membranosus,  and  below  by  the  junction  of  the  two  heads 
ef  the  gastrocnemius  extemus.  On  raising  the  fat  and  cellular  sub- 
stance which  partly  fill  up  this  hollow,  the  first  important  texture 
met  with  is  the  popliteal  or  posterior  tibial  nerve,  which  will  be  found 
passing  nearly  in  the  mesial  line  from  above  downwards,  throughout 
the  whole  space :  if  a  slight  dissection  be  made  on  the  inner  margin 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  peroneal  nerve,  which,  a  little  below, 
forms  the  anterior  tibial,  will  readily  be  displayed :  these  two  nerves 
will  probably  be  found  in  close  contact  in  the  upper  end  of  the  space; 
at  tne  lower  part  the  posterior  tibial  passes  under  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle ;  the  anterior  passes  alon^  the  inner  and  posterior  margin  of 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  behind  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
and  perforates  the  peroneus  longus  immediately  below  the  head  of 
the  fibula. 

The  next  objects  of  importance  in  the  dissection  of  the  ham 
should  be  the  artery  and  vein,  which  vnll  be  found  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  space,  lying  considerably  deeper  than  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve :  the  vein  will  be  first  noticed ;  it  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  artery,  and  bqth  are  surrounded  by  condensed  cellular 
membrane.  These  vessels  may  be  traced  as  far  up  as  the  aperture 
in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle ;  and,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
dissection,  as  low  down  as  the  gastrocnemius,  where  they  disappear 
with  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  In  the  above  dissection  several 
lymi^atic  glands  will  perhaps  be  observed,  the  junction  of  the  pos- 
terior saphena  with  the  popliteal  vein  may  be  noticed,  and  several 
small  arteries  and  veins  (the  sural)  may  be  traced  from  the  main 
vessels  into  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  articular  branches  will 
be  better  seen  at  a  future  stage  of  the  dissection ;  at  present  the 
superior  only  can  be  made  out ;  and  these  may  be  observed  pass- 
ing in  contact  with  the  femur  above  the  condyles,  each  to  its  own 
side  of  the  knee. 

The  gastrocnemius  and  peroneus  longus  muscles  should  now  be 
dissected  throughout  their  course,  and  the  two  heads  of  the  former 
being  then  cut  across,  its  fleshy  belly  should  be  turned  downwards, 
so  as  to  bring  the  soleus  into  view.  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris 
gracilis  will  be  met  with  between  these  two  muscles,  and  should 
also  be  cut  across.    The  soleus  should  now  be  dissected,  and  the 
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extent  of  its  attachment  to  the  tibia  and  fibula  examined ;  the  ten- 
dinous structure  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  muscle  midway  between 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  with  the  continuation  of  the  popliteal  ves- 
sels and  nerve,  passing  under  or  in  front  of  it,  must  also  be  observed. 
The  course  of  these  important  structures  may  now  be  more  com- 
pletely perceived,  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  having  been  raised, 
which,  as  will  be  remarked,  covered  them  for  some  distance.  The 
posterior  tibial  nerve  will  be  seen  in  close  contact  with  the  vessels, 
though  a  little  on  their  outer  side,  and  the  artery,  still  covered  by 
the  vein,  will  be  found  lying  upon  the  popliteus  muscle :  the  two 
inferior  articular  arteries  may  now  be  readily  made  out,  and  bv 
turning  the  main  trunk  a  little  to  one  side,  the  articular  brancii 
which  passes  into  the  back  part  of  the  joint  may  also  be  seen.  The 
soleus  muscle  should  next  be  raised,  by  cutting  its  attachments  to 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  turning  it  downwards.  The  deep  fascia 
will  thus  be  brought  into  view ;  at  its  upper  part  it  is  but  thin ;  but 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  it  is  of  considerable  strength.  This 
membrane  should  now  be  raised  by  cutting  its  attachment  to  the 
tibia  and  turning  it  outwards,  when  the  deep  layer  of  muscles,  with 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves,  will  be  exposed.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  popliteal  artery  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
branches  should  now  be  made  distinct ;  the  former  should  be  traced 
forwards  between  the  bones,  to  the  part  where  it  has  already  been 
dissected  (page  65,)  and  the  latter  should  be  traced  as  low  down 
as  the  ankle ;  it  will  be  accompanied  with  two  veins,  and  the  nerve 
will  be  found  on  its  fibular  side  throughout  its  whole  course.  The 
fibular  artery  will  be  observed  passing  from  the  posterior  tibial,  a 
little  below  the  division  of  the  popliteal ;  it  soon  arrives  in  contact 
with  the  fibula,  when  it  passes  under  the  flexor  longus  poUicis, 
which  muscle  must  either  be  raised  at  its  inner  margin  and  turned 
outwards,  ot,  what  will  be  better,  cut  through  at  its  attachment  to 
the  fibula,  to  permit  a  full  view  of  this  vessel.  The  tibialis  posticus, 
flexor  longus  communis,  and  flexor  longus  poUicis  muscles,  should 
now  be  separated  from  their  connexions  with  the  bones  and  inter- 
osseal  membrane,  and  then  cut  across  a  little  above  their  respective 
tendons ;  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles  should  also  be  cut 
below  their  junction ;  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  should  then 
be  dissected  from  their  connexions  with  the  fibula,  and  divided  two 
inches  above  the  lower  end  of  this  bone ;  and  the  remaining  ana- 
tomy of  the  foot  may  either  be  examined  now  or  after  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  hip ;  but  as  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  are  less  perishable  than  the  remaining  soft  textures ;  and 
as  it  may  be  of  moment  to  examine  the  muscles,  and  other  soft 
parts,  in  a  fresh  condition,  the  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  thigh 
had  better  now  be  continued. 

An  incision  should  be  carried  up  the  thigh,  from  the  upper  end 
of  that  already  made  for  the  display  of  the  nam,  in  the  mesial  line 
as  high  as  the  trochanter  major ;  the  knife  should  then  be  turned 
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towards  the  sacrum,  and  the  incision  brought  to  terminate  over  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  bone ;  the  instrument  should  next  be  car- 
ried from  this  point  upwards  and  forwards  along  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  as  far  as  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  when,  by  dis- 
secting the  skin  to  each  side  of  the  thigh  and  hip,  the  remainder  of 
the  aponeurosis  may  be  displayed.  This  membrane  is  so  thin  over 
the  gluteus  maximus,  that  it  will  probably  be  raised  with  the  skin ; 
but  Gstween  the  large  trochanter  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  it  is  remarkably  strong,  and  gives  a  dense  covering  to 
the  gluteus  medius.  The  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  should  now 
be  cleaned,  and  the  fascia  removed  from  the  muscles  in  the  back 
of  the  thigh.  The  gluteus  should  next  be  cut  through  within  an 
inch  of  its  attachment  to  the  pelvis,  and  turned  downwards  and 
forwards :  the  handle  of  the  knife  with  a  few  touches  of  the  blade 
will  readily  separate  it  from  the  subjacent  parts:  the  extensive 
attachment  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  to  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  thigh  should  be  noticed,  and  the  large  bursa 
under  that  part  of  the  tendon  which  covers  the  trochanter  major 
also  deserves  attention.  The  various  important  structures  under 
this  muscle  should  now  be  examined.  The  loose  cellular  texture 
over  the  posterior  margin  of  the  gluteus  medius  should  be  raised, 
and,  in  order  to  get  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  outer  surface  of 
this  muscle,  the  portion  of  aponeurosis  connected  with  it  in  front 
should  be  dissected  off;  the  connexion  between  the  two  will  be 
found  most  intimate.  Immediately  below  the  posterior  margin  of 
this  muscle,  the  p3rriformi3  will  be  observed ;  a  little  dissection  will 
display  the  latter  through  all  its  course  outside  of  the  pelvis ;  the 
point  of  the  finger  may  be  run  between  the  two  muscles,  and  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  division  the  gluteal  artery  will  be  easily  dis- 
covered. The  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  may  next  be  exa- 
mined. It  will  be  found  passing  out  of  the  pelvis  under  the  pyriform 
muscle,  extending  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  nearly  in  the  mesial 
line.  Some  smaU  branches  of  nerves  will  be  found  passing  from 
under  the  pjnriformis  at  the  same  part ;  these  come  from  the  main 
trunk  a  little  higher  up,  and  proceed  to  the  skin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  the  sciatic  artery  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  situation. 
The  gemelli  muscles,  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus,  and  the 

auadratus  femoris  should  next  be  displayed ;  the  conjoined  head  of 
le  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus,  and  the  semi-membranosus  mus- 
cles, should  also  be  made  distinct  The  gluteus  medius  muscle 
should  now  be  dissected  from  the  os  innominatum,  when  the  glu- 
teus minimus  will  be  brought  into  view ;  a  large  branch  of  the  glu- 
teal artery  will  be  found  between  these  two  muscles,  and  if  a  httle 
dissection  be  made  at  its  origin,  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  main 
trunk,  where  it  is  passing  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacro-sciatic  notch,  will  be  obtained.  Lastly,  the  common  pudic 
artery  may  be  displayed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinous 

35 
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process  of  the  ischium,  where  it  runs,  for  a  space,  outside  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  hamstring  muscles  should  now  be  cut  through  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  when  the  posterior  surface  of  the  adductor  ma^us 
will  be  more  completely  exposed  ;  the  attachments  of  this  muscle  to 
the  pelvis  and  femur  having  been  examined,  and  notice  taken  of  the 
tendinous  aperture  through  which  the  superficial  femoral  vessels 
pass,  as  well  as  of  those  smaller  ones  occupied  by  branches  of  the 
deep  femoral,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the  difierent  tex- 
tures  surrounding  the  middle  of  the  femur,  and  the  bone  divided  with 
the  saw. 

The  upper  half  of  the  femur  can  now  be  conveniently  moved  at 
will,  and  the  examination  of  the  remaining  anatomy  of  the  hip  should 
be  completed.  The  large  glutei  muscles  should  be  cut  away,  and 
the  loose  ends  of  the  various  muscles  which  have  been  divided  should 
also  be  removed  or  cut  short :  the  upper  part  of  the  adductor  lougus, 
the  adductor  brevis,  and  the  pectineus,  should  now  be  cut  through, 
either  at  their  attachments  to  the  pelvis,  or  the  femur,  and  then  the 
obturator  externus  may  be  dissected ;  the  quadratus  femoris  must 
also  be  divided  ere  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  can  be  traced  to  the 
digital  fossa  behind  the  trochanter  major.  The  tendons  attached  to 
this  fossa  should  next  be  divided,  when  the  posterior  part  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint  will  be  brought  into  view :  the 
gluteus  minimus  should  be  raised  so  as  to  display  the  upper  part  of 
the  capsule,  when  by  turning  the  subject,  and  dividing  the  iUacus 
intemus  and  psoas  muscles  a  little  below  Poupart's  Ugament,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  capsule  will  next  be  exposed.  In  dividing 
the  two  last-named  muscles,  a  bursa  of  considerable  size  will  be 
noticed  between  them  and  the*  margin  of  the  pelvis ;  in  some  in- 
stances a  communication  exists  between  it  and  the  interior  of  the 
joint  The  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament  to  the  margin  of 
the  cotyloid  cavity  and  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  should  next  be  dis- 
played :  the  knife  should  then  be  carried  round  the  head  of  the  femur 
through  the  capsule,  when  it  will  start  out  of  its  place,  being  no 
longer  connected  with  the  pelvis,  excepting  by  means  of  the  round 
lisament,  which  will  be  seen  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  by  the  other  to  the  central  depression 
on  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  section  of  the  capsular  ligament  will 
show  that  it  is  of  great  strength  at  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the 
joint,  and  the  reverse  at  the  lower  and  inner  sides.  The  round 
ligament  being  divided,  the  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
on  the  neck  of  the  femur  should  be  examined,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  portion  of  the  bone  is  covered  by  a  strong  fibrous  tex- 
ture, apparently  a  reflection  of  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  up- 
wards, should  also  be  carefully  observed.  When  these  instructions 
are  followed  out,  and  a  glance  taken  at  the  cotyloid  cavity,— due 
notice  being  taken  of  its  additional  depth  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  ligament  which  encircles  its  margin, — the  examination 
of  these  parts  may  be  deemed  complete  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  lower  extremity  must  now  be  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  articulations  will  chiefly  demand  attention.  As 
it  is  of  little  consequence  which  of  the  joints  is  first  dissected,  that 
of  the  knee  may  be  selected. 

The  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  may  first  be  removed ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  branches  given  off  by  the  artery  in  this  situation  may 
be  traced.  The  main  trunk  will  be  observed  to  lie  on  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  articulation,  and  this  band  of  fibres  will  be  seen  to 
be  a  reflection  of  a  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus 
muscle :  in  addition  to  this  structure,  however,  the  synovial  capsule 
will  be  observed  to  be  covered  with  additional  ligamentous  fibres, 
passing  in  various  directions  from  one  bone  to  the  other.  The  liga- 
ment of  the  patella,  the  anterior  surface  of  this  bone  and  the  tendon 
of  the  rectus  should  next  be  cleaned ;  the  tendinous  expansions  of 
the  vasti  muscles  should  then  be  taken  off  the  anterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  joint ;  the  lateral  ligaments  should  then  be  displayed ; 
the  inner  one  will  be  easily  dissected,  as  will  also  be  the  long  ex- 
ternal one ;  the  short  fibrous  structm*e  a  little  behind  the  latter  cannot 
on  all  occasions  be  clearly  discerned,  however,  and  at  best  the  dis- 
play of  a  second  external  lateral  ligament  requires  a  very  artificial 
dissection.    The  point  of  the  knife,  and  then  the  finger,  may  be 

Eushed  across  behind  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  and  notice  should 
e  taken  of  the  considerable  quantity  of  fatty  substance  lying  be* 
tween  the  ligament  and  synovial  membrane.  The  interior  of  the 
joint  should  now  be  exposed  by  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  rectus, 
the  crureus,  and  sub-crureus,  about  an  inch  above  the  patella :  here, 
in  all  likelihood,  a  large  bursa  vdll  be  found  between  the  sub-crureus 
and  the  femur,  which  may  communicate  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  the  knife  should  be  carried  downwards  through  the  capsule 
on  each  side  as  far  as  the  lateral  ligaments,  when  on  throwing  down 
the  patella  a  large  extent  of  the  interior  of  the  joint  will  be  exposed, 
more  particularly  if  it  be  put  into  a  state  of  flexion.  Whilst  in  this 
position,  a  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  will  be  seen 
attached  to  the  femur  in  the  hollow  between  the  condyles,  may  be 
observed  passing  forwards  and  expanding  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  fatty  substance  between  it  and  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  form- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line  a  transverse  margin,  which  pro- 
jects in  the  space  between  the  femur  and  tibia ; — ^these  are  the  liga- 
mentum  mucosum  and  the  ligamenta  alaria.  By  cutting  these  tex- 
tures away,  and  bending  the  knee  to  its  greatest  extent,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crucial  ligaments  may  be  exposed ;  if  the  dissector 
wishes  to  see  them  from  behind,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint 
must  be  removed,  and  in  order  to  get  a  more  complete  view  of  them, 
the  lateral  should  also  be  cut  through,  so  as  to  leave  the  femur  and 
tibia  connected  by  the  crucial  ligaments  only.  The  two  bones  may 
now  be  separated  by  dividing  these  textures,  and  after  an  examina- 
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tion  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  the  transverse  band  of  fibres 
between  their  anterior  extremities,  (which  is  far  from  being  regular 
in  its  appearance  and  size,)  attention  may  next  be  devoted  to  the 
ankle. 

The  various  tendons  which  pass  along  the  ankle-joint  should  now 
be  more  carefully  examined  than  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dissec- 
tion. Those  passing  in  front,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
bound  down  by  transverse  fibres  (anterior  annular  ligament)  may 
be  first  noticed :  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and 
those  of  the  extensor  communis  and  peroneus  tertius,  will  be  ob- 
served to  pass  in  pretty  close  contact  with  each  other,  whilst  that 
of  the  tibialis  anticus .  runs  in  a  distinct  and  separate  sheath.  On 
the  inner  and  posterior  side  of  the  joint  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  flexor  communis,  and  tibialis  posticus,  will  each  be 
found  in  a  separate  groove,  bound  down  by  strong  fibres :  at  first, 
however,  the  two  latter  tendons  run  in  the  same  groove.  On  the 
outer  side,  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  will  be 
found  behind  and  below  the  malleolus  externus ;  and  on  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  joint,  but  about  an  inch  separate  from  it,  the  tendo 
Achillis  will  again  be  noticed  passing  to  the  posterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  further  course  and  insertions  of  these  tendons  may  be  exa- 
mined either  at  present,  or  after  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle  have 
been  dissected.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  must  all  be  turned 
aside.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  (deltoid)  will  be  found  passing 
from  the  apex  of  the  malleolus  in  a  radiated  manner  downwards, 
to  be  attached  to  the  astragalus,  and  partially  to  the  os  calcis ;  it 
will  be  observed  to  be  of  very  considerable  strength  in  its  middle 
and  back  part,  and  anteriorly  it  will  be  seen  to  extend  some  dis- 
tance forwards  on  the  astragalus.  The  three  external  lateral  liga- 
ments will  be  found  attached  separately  to  the  extremity  of  the 
fibula,  the  anterior  of  the  three  being  connected  to  the  astragalus, 
the  middle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  posterior 
spreading  out  to  be  attached  in  part  to  the  tibia,  astragalus,  and  os 
calcis,  forming  an  irregular  fibrous  covering  to  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  back  of  the  ankle-joint.  A  few  additional  fibres  may  be 
noticed  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  covering  the  loose  syno- 
vial capsule,  and  a  few  may  also  be  made  out  on  this  membrane 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  articulation.  The  different  ligaments  and 
synovial  capsule  should  now  be  divided,  when  the  manner  in  which 
the  astragalus  is  locked  into  the  space  between  the  malleoli  will  be 
noticed. 

The  foot  being  now  separated  from  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the  at- 
tachments of  these  to  each  other  should  next  be  examin^.  The 
interosseal  ligament,  as  the  dissection  has  previously  been  con- 
ducted, will  require  little  additional  cleaning.  The  aperture  in  it, 
through  which  the  anterior  tibial  artery  passes,  will  now  be  more 
fully  brought  into  view.    A  few  fibres  will  be  seen  on  the  anterior 
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and  posterior  aspects  of  the  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  fibula 
to  the  tibia.  The  best  method  of  examining  the  interior  of  this 
joint  will  be  to  cut  the  fibula  across  with  the  saw,  and  then  carry 
the  knife  from  below  upwards  between  the  bones ;  when  the  fibula 
is  almost  separated,  the  thin  partition  between  the  articulation  and 
that  of  the  knee  will  be  remarked :  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
latter  joint  passes  so  far  down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  that  of  the  joint  now  under  examination  is  in  such  close 
contact  with  it,  that  the  partition  between  the  two  is  formed  solely 
by  the  junction  of  these  membranes.  Occasionally  a  communica- 
tion exists  in  this  part  between  the  two  articulations*  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  fibula  is  much  more  firmly  connected  with  the 
tibia ;  a  strong  broad  band  of  fibres  can  be  made  out  in  front,  and 
another  of  almost  equal  strength  and  dimensions  behind,  and,  in 
addition,  if  the  bones  be  separated  by  cutting  from  above,  they  will 
be  found  firmly  adherent,  by  means  of  numerous  short  and  strong 
transverse  fibres  situated  between  them. 

The  articulations  in  the  foot  may  now  be  dissected.  The  va- 
rious tendons,  which  were  laid  aside  previouslv  to  the  dissection  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint,  should  first  be  traced  to  their  at- 
tachments (if  this  has  not  already  beeii  done^,  when  the  ligaments 
can  next  be  displayed.  On  the  upper  part  ot  the  foot  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus  are  joined  to  each  other  by  numerous  short  ligamentous 
fibres,  of  no  great  strength,  however,  compared  with  those  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  archl  In  this  situation  a  strong  fibrous  struc- 
ture will  be  found,  passing  from  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  to  be  attached  to  the  cuboid,  and  to  most  of  the  other  tarsal 
bones.  This  ligament  runs  in  close  contact  with  the  arch,  and  all 
the  tendons  and  other  soft  structures  are  below  it  {i.  e.  nearer  the 
skin),  with  the  exception  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  which 
is  kept  in  the  groove  in  the  cuboid  bone  bv  some  of  its  fibres,  which 
in  this  situation  mav  be  traced  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  three  outermost  toes.  On  the  inner  margin 
of  the  tarsus,  a  strong  band  of  fibres  will  be  observed  between  the 
scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform,  apparently  a  continuation  of  part 
of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  on  the  outer  a  tendinous 
structure  may  be  seen,  stretching  from  the  tubercle  on  the  posterior 

£art  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  metatarsal 
one  of  the  little  toe.  This  structure  may  either  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  or  as  a  ligament  The  fibrous 
bands  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  articulations  between 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  should  next  be  examined ;  and  when  this 
is  done,  the  diflferent  bones  should  be  separated  from  each  other. 
The  metatarsal  bones  should  first  be  cut  from  those  of  the  tarsus,  and 
the  oblique  course  of  this  line  of  articulations,  with  the  projection  of 
the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  should  be  carefuDy  noticed  ;  the  sca- 
phoid and  cuboid  bones  should  then  be  divided  from  the  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis,  and  each  bone  may  then  be  separated  from  the  others. 
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A  very  strong  ligament  vsrill  be  found  between  the  lower  surface  of 
the  astragalus  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  other 
bones  will  be  found  to  be  connected  by  numerous  fibres,  which, 
however,  are  too  small  to  be  described  as  separate  ligaments. 

The  articulations  between  the  toes  and  metatarsal  bones  should 
next  be  dissected.  The  sesamoid  bones,  lateral  ligaments,  synovial 
membranes,  and  fibro-cartilaginous  texture  under  each  joint,  will 
appear,  in  most  respects,  Uke  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  hand, 
and  it  may  now  be  remarked  how  very  long  the  small  toes  appear 
when  contrasted  with  their  condition  previously  to  dissection,  the 
whole  of  the  proximal  phalanx  having  oeen  actually  covered  by  thei 
soft  tissues. 

The  phalanges  of  the  toes  will  be  observed  to  be  attached  to  each 
other  in  a  similar  way  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DI8L0CATI01VS. 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  extremity  may  now  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Such  injuries  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  toes  or 
between  the  metatarsal  bones,  and,  indeed,  even  in  the  tarsus  the 
only  displacement  that  can  be  looked  upon  in  this  light  is  whefn  the 
astragalus  is  thrown  out  of  its  natural  position, — an  accident  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  but  rarely  met  with.  Separation  of  the 
articular  surraces  from  each  other  is  by  no  means  unusual,  but  in 
general  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  as  also  of  the  bones,  is  so 
great,  that  the  injury  should  with  propriety  be  looked  upon  as  a 
contusion  of  a  most  serious  character,  which  may  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  foot,  and  possibly  necessitate  amputation. 

The  great  toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  are  liable  to'a  kind  of  dis- 
placement of  a  slow  and  gradual  character,  constituting  a  condition 
whose  real  nature  has  occasionally  been  overlooked.  The  disease 
is  termed  **  bunion."  In  some  individuals  the  distal  extremities  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  have  a  considerable  tendency  to  separate  from 
each  other ;  and  as  more  latitude  of  movement  is  permitted  on  the 
outer  and  inner  margin  of  the  foot  than  in  the  other  bones,  any 
inconvenience  which  may  result  therefrom  is  experienced  in  these 
situations.  The  distal  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe  is  occasionally  somewhat  prominent,  but  seldom  causes  much 
inconvenience ;  in  the  great  toe,  however,  the  spreading  out  of  the 
foot  causes  the  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  to  appear  so  prominent^ 
that  this  condition  is  often  mistaken  for  an  organized  tumour  on  the 
inside  of  the  articulation.  The  swelling  is  occasioned  ahnost  solely 
by  the  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  whose  projection  inwards  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  displacement  of  the  toe  itself,  which  slopes  off 
from  the  metatarsal  bone  towards  the  other  toes,  so  as  to  make  the 
distortion  more  prominent.  The  feet  of  the  female  opera-dancer 
are  always  distorted  in  this  way ;  the  displacement  being,  doubtless, 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  habit  of  poising  the  body  on  this  member, 
and  thus  producing  a  "  fantastic  toe,"  of  a  very  different  description 
from  that  to  which  the  phrase  usually  has  reference.  The  skin  over 
the  projection  is  generally  thinner  than  in  the  natural  condition,  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  more  elongated,  and  in  some  instances  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  enlarged ;  it  occasionally  happens,  however, 
more  particularly  during  inflammation  of  the  surface, — a  condition 
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to  which  it  is  remarkably  subject,  in  consequence  of  pressure, — that 
the  soft  parts  actually  seem  to  be  thicker  than  in  the  natural  stat& 
The  inflammation  may  be  in  the  akin  only  j  it  may,  however,  extend 
to  the  joint,  or  in  some  instances  its  effects  may  be  most  conspicuous 
in  a  bursa,  which  is  sometimes  present  in  this  situation.  The  dis- 
ease is  exceedingly  troublesome,  more  particularly  if  ulceration  is 
present, — an  event  which  is  by  no  means  unusual, — for  then  even 
the  slightest  pressure  (which  is  at  all  times  annoying)  cannot  be 
borne ;  but  unless  the  joint  becomes  permanently  anected,  no  active 
surgical  means  beyond  those  usually  adopted  in  local  inflammations 
are  required ;  rest  and  the  horizontal  position  will  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  if  the  latter  disease  be  in  a  state  of  activity,  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  shoe  made  of  soft  upper  leather,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  save  the  part  from  pressure,  should  always  be 
worn  ;  no  further  special  instructions  seem  necessary  here,  and  I 
will  therefore  only  caution  the  young  surgeon  not  to  mistake  a 
swelling  of  this  kind  for  a  tumour  of  another  character,  and  resort 
to  an  operation  for  its  removal,  which 
Fig.  133.  ^i]i  reflect  great  discredit  on  his  pro- 

-^  fessional  character. 

The  drawing  (fig.  133)  exhibits  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  swelling  re- 
ferred to.     The  tumour  in  this  case 
was  slightly  inflamed,  but  there  was 
no  ulceration  present     There  are  few 
i  feet  where   such  a  projection  is   not 
I  more   or  less   conspicuous,   and  that 
'  here  exhibited  is  below  the  average 
size  of  what  is  so  familiarly  known 
under  the  title  of  bunion ;  it  seems, 
therefore,  sufficiently  strange  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease 
should  ever  be  mistaken;  for  in  many  instances  the  skin  over  the 
end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  is  actually  so  thin  as  to  permit  the  out- 
line of  its«hape  to  be  most  distinctly  felt,  when  the  fingers  are  placed 
over  the  part. 

The  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  liable  to  various  forms  of  displace- 
ment and  distortion,  from  the  pressure  of  overtight  shoes,  for  which 
no  remedy  but  that  of  avoiding  the  cause  will  be  of  any  avail ;  in- 
deed, in  most  instances  the  cause  is  overlooked,  and  continued  until 
its  avoidance  will  not  be  of  much  benefit.  One  of-the  most  trouble- 
some displacements  caused  in  this  way\s  that  when  the  toe  next  the 
great  one  forms  a  sharp  angle  upwards,  and  the  skin  over  it  becomes 
affected  with  a  com,  which  is  even  more  troublesome  in  this  situa- 
tion than  on  other  parts.  The  projection  is  usually  seen  at  the  junc- 
tion between  the  two  proximal  phalanges ;  it  seems  to  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  originally  well-formed  foot,  in  which  this  toe  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  others ;  and  though  I  believe  that  a  short  toe  is 
generally  the  caase  of  the  displacement,  I  imagine  that  there  is  a 
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natural  tendency  to  it  from  the  slender  shape  of  the  part  and  the 
inflcience  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  The  latter  seem  to 
draw  the  distal  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  upwards  and  back- 
wards, whilst  the  former  apparently  have  most  eflect  on  the  furthest 
end  of  the  toe,  and,  by  drawing  it  downwards,  increase  the  displace- 
ment It  is  seldom  that  the  surgeon  is  consulted  in  cases  of  this 
kind;  the  operation  of  dividing  the  flexor  tendons  immediately 
under,  has  been  proposed,  and  I  believe  the  anticipated  results  might 
be  greatly  facilitated  were  the  extensors  also  cut  across  above  the 
root  of  the  toe.  By  using  a  small  knife,  such  as  thsCt  afterwards 
depicted,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  joints,  no  danger  can  result 
from  such  operations.  Two  months  ago  I  was  consulted  in  a  case 
of  this  kinci,  which  the  patient  himself  (a  legal  gentleman)  consi- 
dered congenital,  his  father's  foot  being  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  divided  the  flexor  tendons,  with  the  Knife  referred  to,  immediately 
under  the  proximal  phalanx,  put  a  small  piece  of  wood  below  the 
toe,  and  with  some  turns  of  a  narrow  slip  of  adhesive  plaster  kept 
the  two  united,  when,  in  a  few  days,  the  part  was  as  straight  as 
that  on  the  other  foot,  and  the  cure  was  complete.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  refers  to  a  case  of  a  similar  kind.  The  greatest  trouble 
with  the  toe  in  this  condition  is  commonly  from  the  pressure  of  the 
upper  leather  of  the  shoe ;  but  I  have  seen  the  part  so  much  bent 
under  the  foot,  that  the  patient  requested  amputation  of  the  oflend- 
ing  member,  which  was  accordingly  performed. 

The  astragalus  is  occasionally  thrown  out  of  its  position,  under  the 
influence  of  a  similar  kind  of  force  a*s  that  which  would,  in  other  in- 
stances, produce  fracture  of  one  or  both  bones  of  the  leg,  or  displace- 
ment of  the  whole  foot  at  the  ankle-joint  Perhaps  in  general  a 
greater  power  is  required  to  detach  this  bone  firom  its  strong  con- 
nexions with  the  OS  calcis,  and  force  it  from  under  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  than  would  occasion  any  of  the  injuries  alluded  to ;  yet  I  have 
known  it  driven  partially  from  its  position,  by  a  degree  of  violence 
which  was  supposed  to  have  caused  merely  a  simple  twist  or  sprain. 
The  bone  is  almost  invariably  thrown  forwards,  in  front  of  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus;  in  some  rare  cases,  the  integuments  are  not 
wounded,  but  in  general  a  portion  of  the  bone  projects,  and  some- 
times it  is,  in  a  manner,  completely  detached  from  all  its  connexions. 
In  the  museum  at  King's  College  there  is  an  astragalus  preserved, 
which  was  thus  forced  out  of  its  situation,  and  the  surface  is  com- 
pletely divested  of  all  fibres  and  ligaments,  as  if  the  dissector  had 
carefully  removed  them  with  a  knife. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  bone  is  protected  by  the  malleoli, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  displacement  outwards  or  inwards  can 
occur,  and  it  js  very  unusual  to  see  it  backwards.  Mr.  Benjamin 
PbiUips  has  related  two  cases  of  the  latter  kind  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  The  Medical  Gazette,  and  I  have  myself  met  with  one 
instance.    At  first  it  was  treated  as  a  severe  contusion  of  the  ankle, 
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and  it  was  only  after  the  swelling  had  partially  subsided,  and  at  a 
period  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  attempt,  with  propriety, 
to  replace  the  bone,  that  this  feature  in  the  case  was  discovered. 
An  effort  was  subsequently  made  by  a  charlatan  to  put  matters  right 
by  force,  but  it  nearly  cost  the  patient  his  foot  The  bone  projected 
so  far  back  as  to  touch  the  tendo  Achillis ;  yet  although  he  was 
exceedingly  lame  for  many  months  after  the  accident,  I  observed  a 
gradual  improvement,  and  have  since  heard  that  he  has,  in  a  great 
degree,  recovered  the  use  of  the  foot  and  ankle.  There  is  a  cast 
of  this  foot  in  my  part  of  the  collection  at  King's  College :  at  a  first 
glance  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  any  thing  is  wrong ;  but,  on  a 
more  careful  inspection,  the  fulness  in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
becomes  apparent 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  in  any  direction  and  under  any 
circumstances,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious  injury ;  for 
although  many  instances  have  been  seen  where  life  and  limb  have 
been  preserved,  even  under  great  disadvantages,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  satisfactory  results  have  not  always  followed  the  praise- 
worthy attempts  of  the  surgeon  to  avoid  amputation. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  if  the  case  is  seen  soon  after 
the  accident,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  replace  the  bone,  by 
pushing  it  with  the  thumbs  into  its  natural  position,  whilst  extending 
force  is  applied  by  pulling  the  foot  downwards  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  leg:  and  should  the  effort  succeed,  the  treatment  may  after- 
wards be  conducted  as  if  the  case  had  been  one  of  severe  sprain : 
leeches,  rest,  warm  or  cold  applications,  anodyne,  and  stimulating 
liniments,  with  bandages  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  attendance, 
may  one  and  all  be  requisite,  and  probably  the  bandage  with  starch 
,  (to  be  afterwards  more  particularly  alluded  to)  mayoe  highly  ser- 
viceable. 

When  the  integuments  are  extensively  wounded,  and  much 
stretched,  as  happens  when  the  bone  is  thrown  forwards,  it  may  be 
a  question  whetner  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  it  into  its 
natural  position,  or  that  it  should  be  entirely  removed.  I  should  be 
inclined,  under  such  circumstances,  to  adopt  the  latter  practice, 
more  particularly  if  the  bone  seemed  but  loosely  connected  to  the 
neighbouring  parts;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  it 
being  otherwise;  and  were  it  replaced,  it  might  act  more  as  a 
foreign  substance  than  in  fulfilling  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view, 
viz.,  that  of  bringing  the  ankle  as  much  into  its  natural  condition 
as  the  nature  of  the  accident  will  admit  of.  The  removal  of  the 
bone  in  the  state  of  the  parts  above  described  can  be  attended  with 
little  or  no  difficulty,  and  I  believe  that  there  will  be  more  likelihood 
of  saving  the  foot  by  this  proceeding  than  by  replacing  it  The 
success  of  this  practice  has  been  so  Irequently  proved,  that  in  any 
instance  of  displacement  o(  the  bone,  where  the  skin  and  other  tex- 
tures happened  to  be  extensively  stretci:^,  although  not  torn  or 
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wounded,  and  where  I  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation, 
I  should  consider  that  there  would  be  less  risk  were  the  booe  cut 
down  upon  and  removed,  than  if  it  were  left  in  its  new  and  unna- 
tural position,  more  particularly  if  immediate  union  of  the  wound 
were  effected,  and  great  care  were  taken  to  subdue  the  inflamma- 
tion likely  to  result  from  such  an  extensive  injury. 

I  have  met  with  one  example  of  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  forwards ;  the  accident  had  occurred  many  years  pre- 
viously,  and  the  person,  an  active  old  soldier,  had  regained  a  tole- 
rable use  of  the  foot  and  new  ankle-joint,  which  was  formed  partly 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
displaced  bone ;  he  required  the  use  of  a  slick,  however,  and  walked 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  which  was  pointed  downwards,  like  a 
person  who  has  recovered  from  hip  disease  after  dislocation  of  the 
femur,  of  which  distortion  there  is  a  good  illustration  in  page  29S. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint  is  more  frequently  met 
with  than  the  cases  last  alluded  to;  the 
foot  may  be  thrown  backwards  or  for-  Fig.  IM. 

wards,  and  in  either  example  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  its  nature,  by 
the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  heel. 

The  first  of  these  is  represented  in  this 
sketch,  (fig.  IS4,)  in  which  the  distance 
between  the  ankle  and  toes  is  diminished, 
whilst  the  heel  is  more  prominent  than 
natural  The  fibula  is  fractured  above  the 
malleolus,  and  it  will  rarely  be  otherwise. 
Figure  135  shows  the  displacement  of  the 
foot  forwards,  the  tibia  resting  on  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  os  calcis,  the  fioula 
being  broken  in  this  instance  also.  In  both 
of  these  drawings  the  attitude  is  such  as 
would  most  probably  be  present,  although 

it  might  vary  in  many  respects,  which, Tiowever,  require  no  parti- 
cular comment  at  present. 

Such  displacements  as  those  above  delineated  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  the  foot  inwards,  the 
fibula  and  tibia  being  thrown  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus.  In 
this  case  the  malleolus  internus  will,  in  most  instances,  be  broken ; 
and  in  all  probability  the  fibula  will  have  sutTered  in  the  same  way. 
The  sketch  below  (ng.  136)  gives  a  kind  of  diagram  of  such  a  case, 
although  were  the  parts  so  much  displaced  as  la  here  represented, 
there  would  doubtless  be  wounds  in  the  integuments,  through  which 
some  of  the  fragments  would  project 

The  most  common  kind  of^  dislocation  at  the  ankle,  viz.,  that 
wherein  the  foot  is  thrown  outwards,  whilst  the  bones  of  the  leg 
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flide  inwards,  is  represented  in  figure  137,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
iBtinctness,  the  distortion  is  made  to  appear  more  conspicuous,  and 
the  separation  greater,  perhaps,  than  might  be  in  reality ;  here  it 


will  be  observed,  that  the  fibula  is  broken  higher  up  than  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  figures ;  such  an  injury  invariably  happens  in  cases  of  this 
description  (indeed  it  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  the  case  more  as 


one  of  fracture  than  of  dislocation,  however  papable  the  latter  may 
be),  and  the  malleolus  intemus  is  almost  certain  to  be  separated 
from  the  tibia.  In  the  drawing  it  is  represented  as  being  stiU  attached 
to  the  bone,  though  there  b  a  sUght  fissure,  but  in  reality  it  would 
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probably  be  retained  in  its  natural  position  below  by  the  deltoid 
ligament. 

The  common  principles  of  surgery  will  indicate  the  necessary 
proceedings  in  all  these  lateral  dislocations  at  the  ankle.  Gradual 
extension,  the  foot  being  held  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  with 
gentle  movements  at  the  joint,  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  effect  re- 
duction ;  and  the  ordinary  precautions  to  avert  or  subdue  high  in- 
flammation being  carefully  attended  to,  the  parts  will,  after  due  time, 
in  a  great  measure  recover  their  original  power  of  resisting  the 
varied  and  complicated  influences  under  which  the  ankle-joint  is 
exposed  to  injuries  of  the  most  serious  description ;  but  I  shall  not 
dwell  longer  upon  these  cases  at  present,  as  I  have  again  to  allude 
to  them  in  the  chapter  on  fractures,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader 
for  further  information. 

Even  in  most  instances  of  compound  dislocation  this  fortunate 
result  may  be  looked  for,  though  in  occasional  examples  of  the  kind 
the  destruction  of  parts  seems  so  great,  and  other  circumstances  are 
so  unfavourable,  that  ampqjtation  appears  the  safest  measure  for  the 
patient 

The  great  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  seems 
to  settle  the  line  of  practice  to  be  followed  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  injuries  of  the  ankle-joint ;  whether  the  case  be  one  of 
simple  or  of  compound  dislocation,  or  the  latter,  complicated  with 
extensive  wound  of  the  skin,  contusion,  and  laceration  of  the  other 
soft  parts,  and  even  severe  fracture  of  the  bones  in  the  vicinity,  the 
surgeon  is  fully  entitled  to  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  having  his 
foot  preserved.  The  pulleys  may  be  applied  to  facilitate  reduction, 
where  much  difficulty  is  experienced ;  loose  portions  of  bone  must  be 
picked  away ;  projections  may  be  cut  oflF  with  the  saw  or  pliers,  or 
the  aperture  in  the  skin  may  be  enlarged  with  the  knife ;  in  short, 
any  reasonable  expedient  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  save  the 
foot,  which,  whatever  be  its  after  condition,  will  in  general  be  pre- 
ferred by  most  patients  to  any  artificial  substitute. 

S Where  attempts  are  judged  proper  to  save  the  limb  in  compound 
ocations,  dirt  and  extraneous  bodies  should  be  removed,  loose 
pieces  of  bone  taken  away,  and  reduction  effected  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  wound  being  closed  either  by  lint  soaked  in  blood,  or 
adhesive  strips,  and  every  attention  afterwards  given  to  keep  the 
parts  at  perfect  rest  in  an  appropriate  position,  and  prevent  the 
developement  of  severe  inflammation,  as  well  by  general  as  local 
means.  In  many  cases,  however,  reduction  cannot  be  easily  effected 
by  extension  and  counter-extension,  even  when  aided  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  wound,  and  where  difficulty  arises  in  the  reduction,  or 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  position  or  extent  of  the  wound,  the 
parts  are  likely  to  be  easily  displaced  from  slight  causes  after  bemg 
reduced,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  cure  is  not  more  likely  to 
occur  by  sawing  off"  the  articular  extremity  of  the  displaced  bone. 
For  many  years  past  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  directed  to 
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the  remarkable  success  following  this  practice.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Park  expressed  concern  to  find  it  not 
so  general  as  he  once  thought  it  was,  and  states,  that  it  had  been  the 
invariable  practice  at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  to  take  off  the  protruded  extremities  of  bones  in  cases  of 
compound  dislocations,  and  with  invariable  success.  He  n^ntions 
that  Mr.  Taylor  sawed  off  the  extremity  of  the  tibia  in  five  com- 
pound dislocatiohs,  and  all  his  patients  regained  the  power  of  walk- 
ing well,  and  records  also  a  case  of  his  own  which  had  a  happy 
termination,  though  attended  with  some  deformity  and  turning  in  of 
the  foot.  By  the  publication,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations,  of  many  cases  of  removal  of  the  protruding  arti- 
cular ends  of  bones  in  compoimd  luxations,  where  there  was  difli- 
culty  in  replacing  them,  which  had  been  furnished  by  his  professional 
friends,  and  his  own  warm  approval  of  it,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  did 
much  to  introduce  it  into  general  practice.  His  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  practice  is  strong  as  it  is  valuable.  "  The  con- 
stitutional irritation  is  very  much  lessened  by  the  diminution  of  the 
suppurative  and  ulcerative  powers,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
parts  are  restored.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  there  was  not  more  irritative  fever  than  in  tne  mildest 
cases  of  compound  fracture." 

Nine  cases  are  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  in  which  sawing  off  the 
protruding  extremity  was  pursued,  in  all  of  which  the  limb  became 
ultimately  useful,  motion  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  being  generally 
acquired,  and  a  slight  shortening  in  the  limb,  with  a  consequent 
limp  in  walking,  being  the  greatest  inconvenience  which  ensued. 
The  shortening  which  occurs  after  resection  of  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  is  the  strongest  objection  urged  against  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, but  surely  this  is  a  slight  disadvantage  if  the  danger  of  the 
case  is  lessened  by  it  Another  objection  is,  that  the  joint  after 
resection  becomes  anchylosed.  This  however  is  far  from  being 
generally  the  case,  even  in  the  elbow ;  and  after  resection  at  the 
ankle,  even  should  the  joint  become  anchylosed,  a  conseauence 
which  may  follow  any  mode  of  treatment,  still  the  increased  degree 
of  motion  acquired  by  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  such  as  to  allow  of 
good  use  of  the  limb. 

The  mildness  of  the  symptoms  consequent  upon  resection  in  com- 
pound dislocations,  and  the  comparatively  short  time  required  for  a 
cure,  has  been  often  noticed.  The  reason  of  this  it  is  impossible 
certainly  to  account  for,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  large  open- 
ings made  for  the  free  discharge  of  pus,  and  the  relaxed  state  in 
which  the  muscles  of  the  limb  and  parts  about  the  joint  are  placed 
by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  have  not  a  little  to  do 
with  it 

The  warmest  advocates  of  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
have  never  urged  it  in  all  cases  of  compound  dislocations ;  my  own 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  practice  might  be  followed 
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with  benefit  more  frequently  than  it  is  now  done,  though  I  by  no 
means  recommend  its  exclusive  employment  Where  the  dislocation 
can  be  easily  replaced,  provided  the  end  of  the  bone  be  uninjured, 
or  where  the  patient  is  not  ao  irritable  as  to  occasion  severe  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  thus  lead  to  subsequent  dis- 
placement, its  reduction  entire  is  always  to  be  attempted,  but  where 
from  the  nature  of  the  accident,  a  constant  tendency  to  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  after  reduction  may  be  expected,  where  a  shat- 
tered state  of  the  articular  extremities  exists,  not  violent  enough  to 
call  unhesitatingly  for  the  loss  of  the  limb,  where  there  is  difEculty 
in  reducing  the  part,  upon  the  application  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
force,  or  where  the  patient  is  of  an  irritable  constitution,  resection 
will  always  be  proper,  tikimpound  dislocations,  however,  are  met 
with,  in  which  the  state  of  the  patient,  or  the  nature  of  the  injury 
is  such,  as  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  save  the  limb  from  beine  made, 
either  by  simple  reduction  of  the  part,  or  by  removal  of  the  arti- 
cular ends,  and  in  these  cases  resort  to  amputation  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  circumstances  which  will  mostly  create  this  necessity 
are  1.  The  advanced  age  of  the  patient.  2.  A  very  extensive 
lacerated  wound,  particularly  if  accompanied  with  rupture  of  a 
largo  blood-vessel.  8.  Where  so  much  contusion  accompanies  the 
injury  of  the  soil  parts  as  to  make  it  evident  that  extensive  sloughing 
will  follow. 

Amputation  may  also  become  necessary  in  these  accidents  secon- 
darily, viz.,  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  limb  and 
mortification  of  the  foot  follows,  or  where  the  patient  is  beginning 
to  sink  from  excessive  suppuration,  or  where  extensive  disease  of 
the  bone  follows  the  injury,  or  dead  portions  of  it  become  enclosed 
in  the  callus,  which  we  are  unable  to  remove  by  other  well  directed 
means — ^N.} 

Tig.  136. 


In  the  example  here  represented  (fig.  138),  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  remove  the  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  extent  of 
ujury  to  the  soft  parts  in  tront  of  the  joint;  but  the  practice  may 
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seem  very  questionable,  when,  in  the  evidence  above  referred  to 
it  is  proved,  in  some  of  the  cases,  that  the  patients  actually  stood 
and  walked  on  the  protruded  end  of  the  tibia,  and  yet  most  satis- 
factory recoveries  followed.  I  fear,  however,  that  in  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  save  the  fool,  the  results  in  all  the  cases 
have  not  met  with  the  same  publicily ;  that  the  instances  where 
amputation  has  afterwards  been  necessary,  or  where  death  has  been 
the  consequence,  have  not  also  been  recorded ;  and  from  what  I 
have  myself  seen,  I  would  caution  the  inexperienced  practitioner 
from  being  over  sanguine  in  anticipating  a  happy  result  in  every 
example.  Mr.  Pott,  in  referring  to  fracture  of  tne  tibula,  with  dis- 
placement of  the  fool  outwards,  and  protrusion  of  the  end  of  the 
tibia  inwards,  has  stated  that  "  when  this  accident  is  accompanied, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  with  a  wound  of  the  integuments  of  the  inner 
ankle,  and  that  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  ends  in  a  fatal  gangrene,  unless  prevented  by  a  timely  am- 
putation, though,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  several  times  seen  it  do  very 
well  without." 

In  severe  injuries  of  the  ankle,  the  fibula  has  been  separated  from 
the  tibia,  but  the  accompanying  fractures  and  dislocations  have 
always  formed  the  most  conspicuous  and  serious  feature  of  each 
case.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  tibula  has  occasionally  been 
separated  from  the  tibia,  but  the  accident  is  so  rare,  and  wing  at 
the  same  time  in  all  likelihood  accompanied  with  fracture,  that  no 
separate  comment  upon  it  is  here  required. 

Fi^.  139.  Fig.  140. 


The  bones  of  the  knee-joint  maybe  displaced  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion. The  patella  will  be  drawn  upwards,  in  the  event  of  the  acci- 
dental division  or  rupture  of  its  ligament ;  and  when  the  tibia  and 
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fenlur  are  thrown  out  of  their  natural  position,  this  bone  will  also  be 
more  or  less  displaced.  In  some  Individuals,  a  very  trifling  force 
will  cause  the  patella  to  slip  in  front  of  either  condyle  of  the  femur, 
particularly  when  the  limb  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  mus- 
cles on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  in  a  relaxed  state ;  I  have  known 
displacement  occasioned,  under  these  circumstances,  by  a  child 
resting  its  foot  on  a  person's  knee,  in  stepping  across  to  get  out 
of  bed.  The  drawings  (figs.  139  and  140)  exhibit  the  lateral  dis- 
placements above  referred  to ;  and  unless  there  be  great  swelling, 
the  nature  of  either  case  must  be  easily  detected,  in  consequence  of 
the  prominence  of  the  bone;  nor  is  there  much  difficulty  to  be 
looked  for  in  replacing  it, — an  operation  which  is  accomplished 
chiefly  by  the  thumbs,  with  which  the  surgeon  forces  the  bone  over 
the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilage  into  its  natural  position.  The 
necessary  manipulations  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  bending  the 
body  forwards,  which  will  relax  tlie  rectus  femoris  muscle. 

It  has  been  found  in  instances  where  these  simple  means  have 
failed,  that  violent  flexion  of  the  knee  has  brought  the  patella  down- 
wards from  the  external  condyle  on  to  the  articular  surface  of  the 
femur,  when  it  has  been  immediately  drawn  into  its  natural  position 
by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor.  In  a  case  of  extreme  ob- 
stinacy the  ligamentum  patellie  has  been  divided,  but  the  operation 
did  not  seem  to  favour  the  desired  result ;  however,  a  good  anato- 
mist, in  any  similar  example,  might  resort  advantageously  to  some 
subcutaneous  section. 

Fig.  141.  Fig.  142. 


The  head  of  the  tibia  is  occasionally  driven  off  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  in  a  lateral  direction,  but  selaom  to  any  great  extent,  and 
when  dislocation  between  these  bones  does  occur,  it  is  generally 
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either  backwards  or  forwards.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  state  which 
is  the  more  severe  injury,  both  being  certainly  of  the  most  serioUB 
description ;  perhaps  that  wilh  the  tibia  forwards  is  the  worst,  as  in 
addition  to  the  extensive  laceration  of  ligaments  and  other  textures 
which  happens  in  either  instance,  the  projection  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  femur  backwards  may  overstretch  and  lacerate  the  popliteal 
artery-  I  have  seen  this  happen  in  one  instance,  but  in  tnat  case 
the  displacement  was  such  that  the  condyles  of  the  femur  were 
forced  through  the  skin  of  the  ham.  The  preceding  figures  (141 
and  142)  exhibit  the  displacements  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
those  which  follow  (143  and  144)  display  the  partial  luxations  late- 
rally. The  large  bones  have  alone  been  displayed,  as,  if  the  patella 
had  been  left,  or  any  of  the  soft  parts,  the  young  student  might  have 
had  some  diiliculty  in  appreciating  the  nature  of  each.  Tne  limbs 
are  here  represented  in  almost  straight  positions,  but  in  such  exten- 
sive injuries  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that  the  knee  may 
be  greatly  bent,  as  is  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  casts  at  King's 
College. 

Fiff.  113.  Fif .  IM. 


In  reducing  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  extending 
force,  whether  by  means  of  the  hands  or  the  pulleys,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and  it  may  be  advantageous  to  fix 
the  counter-extension  on  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  on  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  might  thereby  be  prevented  from  being 
relaxed  or  elongated,  or  perhaps  might  even  be  irritated  into  con- 
traction. The  difficulty  in  effecting  the  object  of  the  operation  will 
not  in  general  be  very  great;  and,  provided  there  has  been  no  serious 
injury  of  the  soft  ptirts,  or,  in  other  words,  no  extensive  displace- 
ment, a  recovery  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  utmost  care, 
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however,  will  be  required  to  avert  injurious  inflammation,  which 
may,  nevertheless  supervene,  and  terminate,  as  I  have  seen,  in  the 
loss  of  the  limb  or  death  of  the  patient  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  extent  of  injury,  even  in  what  is  called  a  simple  dislocation,  and 
the  dangerous  nature  of  inflammation  of  this  joint, — a  process  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  the  accident,  the  question  of  immediate 
amputation  may  be  very  seriously  entertained ;  and  in  most  exam- 
ples of  compound  dislocation,  I  think  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  safety  of  the  patient  is  endangered  by  delay:  the  alternative  is 
dreadful ;  but  in  my  opinion  amputation  is  the  least  formidable  of 
the  two.  Even  in  some  instances  of  compound  luxation  of  the  knee, 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  attempt  to  save  the  limb ;  and  in  partial 
displacements  with  no  external  injuries,  a  judicious  surgeon  would 
not  for  an  instant  entertain  the  idea  of  mutilating  the  body,  until,  in 
the  progress  of  the  case,  circumstances  should  arise  to  compel  him 
to  adopt  this  last  resource.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  consulted  in  a 
case  of  partial  dislocation  of  this  joint,  which  had  occurred  simulta- 
neously with  a  fracture  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  At  first  the 
injury  was  treated  merely  as  fracture ;  in  about  six  weeks,  when  the 
splints  were  removed,  and  the  swelling  had  greatly  subsided,  the 
knee  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  stiff",  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
inner  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  was  felt  to  project  half  an  inch 
within  the  level  of  the  corresponding  condyle  of  the  femur.  Figure 
144  shows  such  a  displacement,  although  here  the  tibia  projects  a 
little  more  than  in  the  case  alluded  to.  I  deemed  it  too  late  to  at- 
tempt a  reposition  of  the  bones,  but  noticed  in  the  course  of  time 
that  the  patient  regained  a  fair  use  of  the  joint 

In  some  instances  suspicions  have  been  entertained,  that  pain  and 
diflSculty  in  moving  the  knee,  accompanied  with  the  feeling  of  some- 
thing being  between  the  bones,  have  been  occasioned  by  displace- 
ment of  one  of  the  semilunar  cartilages.  Such  cases  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hey,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  others ;  I  have  myself  seen 
several  supposed  cases  of  the  kind,  and  have  observed  an  instance 
in  the  dissecting  room,  where  one  of  these  cartilages  had  been  torn 
from  its  connexion  with  the  tibia,  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
the  exception  of  its  extremities,  so  that  during  flexion  and  extension, 
it  occasionally  slipped  behind  the  articular  surfaces ;  and  this  hap- 

Eening  during  Ufe,  as  undoubtedly  it  did,  must,  at  the  very  least, 
ave  caused  considerable  annoyance.  The  cartilage  was  flattened 
on  its  outer  margin,  and,  when  it  passed  behind  the  condyle  of  the 
femur,  seemed  to  fit  to  the  articular  surfaces  almost  as  accurately 
as  the  internal  concavity  does  in  the  natural  position  of  the  parts. 
Such  a  displacement  might  possibly  occur  in  some  slight  injury  or 
awkward  movement  of  the  joint,  (indeed,  the  cases  which  have  been 
seen  in  the  living  body  have  usually  been  caused  in  some  such  way,) 
or  it  might  happen  with  dislocation  of  the  tibia ;  and,  were  the  sur- 
geon to  detect  its  nature,  the  most  reasonable  treatment  would  con- 
sist in  first  endeavouring  to  cause  the  cartilages  to  slip  forwards. 
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by  moving  the  joint  (flexion  and  extension) ;  and,  this  being  accom- 
plished, restraining  for  a  considerable  time  further  extensive  mo- 
tion, by  means  of  a  bandage  or  leather  cap,  so  as  to  give  the  mova- 
ble object  a  chance  of  becoming  again  fixed  in  ila  proper  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  natural  strength  of  the  hip-joint,  as 
evinced  in  the  shape  of  the  bones  and  their  adaptation  to  each  other, 
the  depth  of  the  socket,  and  the  great  power  of  the  surrounding 
muscles,  dislocations  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  articula- 
tion. The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  thrown  upwards  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  ilium,  or  it  may  pass  backwards,  and  rest  on  the  mar- 
gin of,  or  actually  in,  the  sacro-«ciatic  notch ;  in  other  instances  it 
may  pass  forwards  and  inwards  so  as  to  rest  on  the  body  of  the 
pubes ;  and  in  some  cases  it  passes  forwards  and  downwards  into 
the  obturator  foramen.  The  precise  spot  on  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  is  seldom  the  same  in  any  two  cases:  upwards,  for  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  found  to  range,  in  diBerent  instances,  throughout 
every  point  between  the  anterior  spinous  processes  and  the  sacro- 
sciatic  notch,  and  in  the  other  directions,  considerable  differences  in 
position  have  been  remarked;  in  one  example,  the  limb  will  appear 
much  shorter,  compared  with  its  fellow,  than  in  another :  again,  the 
toes  or  foot  may  be  more  pointed  inwards  or  outwards  in  one  patient 
than  another,  and  all  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  perceived,  indi- 
cate corresponding  varieties  in  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Fif .  145.  Fig.  146. 


feleton  of  the  displacement  upwards  and 
bone  (at  the  trochanter)  would  probably 
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lie  more  completely  over  the  acetabulum.  Here  the  head  may  be 
in  some  cases  a  little  nearer  the  anterior  part  of  the  crest,— per- 
haps immediately  under  the  anterior  spine,— possibly  a  Utile  more 
forwards,  or  it  may  be  further  backwards,  and  either  more  down- 
wards or  upwards ;  of  which,  however,  though  examples  of  all  such 
cases  have  been  seen,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  pictorial 
illustrations. 

Drawing  146  shows  a  rarer  kind  of  displacement :  here  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  hooked,  as  it  were,  upon  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  having  passed  partly  into  the  pelvis ;  but  in  luxation  in  this 
situation,  too,  there  may  be  some  little  variety,  and  in  all  probability 
the  head  will  not  in  general  be  driven  so  deep. 

In  design  H7  the  head  of  the  femur  is  lodged  in  the  obturator 
foramen ;  and  here,  perhaps,  there  is  less 
difference   in  position  observed  than  in  ^'K-  ^*'' 

the  preceding  examples:  it  may,  how- 
ever, not  be  so  close  on  the  pubes  as 
here  represented,  but  mav  occupy  the 
opening  more  completely  than  it  does  in 
the  drawing. 

Some  of  these  dislocations  will  be 
further  illustrated  in  the  succeeding 
pages. 

In  general  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  nature  of  such  injuries; 
nevertheless,  either  through  ignorance  or 
neglect,  they  are  occasionally  overlooked 
until  it  is  loo  late  to  remedy  the  misfor- 
tune. Most  surgeons  must  have  seen 
deplorable  cases  of  the  kind,  and  I  have 
met  with  many.  In  one  instance  the 
accident  (a  dislocation  on  the  dorsum 
ilii  of  a  very  palpable  kind^  was  compli- 
cated with  fracture  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  femur ;  the  case  was  treated  as  one 

of  fracture,  and  the  dislocation  was  not  detected  for  some  corlsider- 
able  time.  After  the  fragments  had  united,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  replace  the  head  of  the  bone,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  limb,  between  the  dislocation  and  fracture 
together,  was  such  as  to  render  the  patient  very  miserable,  and 
unfit  for  all  active  pedestrianism.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
this  example  the  dislocation  could  have  been  reduced  at  the  first,  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  in  the  lowerpart  of  the  thigh;  yet  it  would 
have  been  creditable  to  surgery  had  its  nature  not  been  overlooked, 
and  had  some  reasonable  attempt  been  made  to  remedy  the  aggra- 
vated evil, 

In  the  dislocation  upwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii  (fig.  145)  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  thrust  under,  into,  or,  it  may  be  through  the  substance 
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of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle,  and  rests  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  above  the  margin  of  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  the  distance 
being  in  one  example  greater,  in  another  less.    The  figure  (148) 
gives  a  correct  representation  in  outline,  of  the  distortion  of  the  limb, 
which  appears  shortened  and  bent  at  the  joints,  with  the  thigh 
sloping  towards  its  fellow,  the  knee  touching  its  lower  third,  and  me 
great  toe  in  contact  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  that  of  the  opposite 
side.    The  shortening  of  the  limb  will  vary  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  femur ;  and  though  it  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  accident,  particularly  when  concomitant  with  the  attitude 
here  delineated,  it  should  not  always  be  relied  on  as  a  positive  indi- 
cation of  this  kind  of  displacement    The  hip  itself  should  be  most 
carefully  examined ;  and  if  the  injury  be  such  as  that  under  consider- 
ation it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  trochanter  major  ic:  nearer 
to  the  crest  and  anterior  and  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  than  the 
same  process  is  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  possibly  the  head  of  the 
bone  may  be  felt  in  its  new  position:   it  will  be  observed,  also, 
that  all  movements  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  are  attended  with 
pain  and  accomplished  with  difficulty,  and  that  a  slight  degree  of 
force  will  neither  suffice  to  extend  the  limb  to  the  length  of  its 
fellow,  nor  alter  the  apparent  distortion  of  the  hip.    The  contrast 
between  this  injury  and  that  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
may  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  one  of  the  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  latter  subject,  which  will  be  seen  in   a  future 
page.    Mistakes  occasionally  occur  in  the  diagnosis  between  these 
accidents ;  but  however  discreditable  and  injurious  they  may  be,  the 
imorance  or  oversight  is  less  reprehensible  than  that  which  leads  to 
the  treatment  of  a  disease  of  the  hip-joint  as  if  the  case  were  one  of 
dislocation.    Many  instances  of  this  description  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  though  they  have  in  general  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  the  bone-setting  charlatan,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  cannot  exculpate 
every  member  of  the  profession.  I  have  known  the  mistake  committed 
in  the  early  stages  of  hip-disease,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
resemblance  between  the  cases ;  and  if  it  takes  place  unaer  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  happen 
at  that  period  of  the  disease  when  luxation  has  actually  occurred  ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  shortening  and  attitude  of  the  limb  are  con- 
cerned, and  also  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  hip  itself,  there  is 
a  great  similarity :  yet  the  points  of  difference  are  so  glaring,  that  it 
is  barely  possible  to  imagine  a  surgeon  being  so  much  at  fault  The 
distortion  resulting  from  disease  is  not  usually  so  much  referred  to 
as  that  occurring  from  violence :  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig. 
149),  from  a  cast  in  our  collection  at  King's  College,  gives  a  go<& 
example  of  the  kind,  and  though  the  subject  of  morbus  coxarius  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  I  conceive  my  present  ob^ 
servations  by  no  means  irrelevant    Before  the  age  of  puberty,  dis- 
location of  tne  hip-joint  from  violence  is  an  exce^inglv  rare  occur- 
rence, and  hip-disease  leading  to  displacement  is  equally  rare  after 
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this  period  of  life;  even  the  affection  itself  is  comparatively  unusual 
after  this  age ;  but  a  knowledge  of  such  matters  should  not  induce 
the  surgeon  to  form  a  hasty  conclusion,  as  cases  illustrative  of  the 
converse  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Fig.  Ma  Fig.  149. 


I  have  lately  had  under  treatment  the  moat  palpable  case  of  sponta- 
neous luxation  in  hip-diaease  which  has  ever  come  under  my  notice; 
A  remarkably  muscular  man,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  a 
large  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  hip,  which  thefe  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  connected,  by  an  opening  in  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  with 
inflammation  in  the  iliac  fossa.  In  tne  course  of  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  was  confined  to  bed,  several  openings  were  formed  in 
the  loins  to  permit  the  escape  of  matter,  and,  latterly,  the  skin  be- 
tween the  lumbar  region  and  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh  seemed 
one  bag  of  fluid.  For  three  weeks  previous  to  death,  he  had  suffered 
greatly  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the  hip,  and  would  not  allow  the 
part  to  be  touched ; — indeed,  he  was  so  much  exhausted  that  there 
was  no  inducement  to  make  any  attempt  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  joint :  during  the  latter  period  he  lay  with  the  thigh  more  bent 
upon  the  pelvis  than  ever,  and  the  knee  rested  on  the  sound  thigh 
fully  four  inches  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur ;  the  trochanter 
appeared  much  nearer  the  anterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  than 
previously,  and  a  fulness  on  the  dorsum  ilii  became  remarkably  dis- 
tinct before  his  death.  On  examining  the  body  afterwards,  these 
latter  features  were  all  most  conspicuous :  and  when  the  skin  was 
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elevated,  the  head  of  the  femur  was  found  in  the  situation  represented 
in  figure  145 :  the  round  Hgament  was  softened  and  torn  across ;  the 
capsular — or  rather  what  remained  of  it — and  also  the  gluteus 
medius  and  minimus,  with  the  smaller  rotator  muscles,  were  soft, 
pulpy,  broken  up,  and  so  infiltrated  with  pus,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  recognized,  and  the  head  of  the  lx)ne,  saving  that  the 
cartilage  was  absorbed,  was  otherwise  as  entire  as  if  the  displace- 
ment had  resulted  from  accidental  force.  The  cotyloid  ligament 
had  disappeared,  but  the  margin  of  the  cavity  where  the  head  had 
slipped  upwards,  although  in  a  state  of  caries,  was  as  prominent  as 
in  tne  healthy  condition.  It  is  usually  considered  that  the  bones  un- 
dergo considerable  changes  ere  dislocation  occurs  in  such  instances, 
and  I  believe  that  they  generally  do:  most  preparations  in  museums 
prove  the  latter  fact,  out  I  imagine  that  such  examples  as  that  just 
detailed  are  somewhat  rare. 

There  are  palpable  features  in  the  history  of  each  case,  which 
ought  at  once  to  lead  to  a  correct  estimation  of  its  true  nature ;  thus, 
in  hip-disease,  the  patient  will  have  been  bedridden  for  months,  per- 
haps for  years,  a  sufferer  from  severe  pain,  which  will  have  rather 
increased  than  otherwise  from  the  commencement  to  the  period 
of  examination ;  the  ^Uness  will  have  come  on  without  any  apparent 
cause ;  for  although  it  may  by  the  friends  be  attributed  to  a  fall  or 
some  other  accident,  the  surceon  will  feel  certain  that  immediate 
displacement  could  not  have  been  produced  thereby ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  dislocations  resulting  directly  from  force,  the  person  will 
have  been  exposed  to  some  great  violence,  which  has  caused  imme- 
diate lameness,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  dislocation :  if  he 
has  been  neglected  at  this  period,  his  sufferings,  after  the  first  few 
days,  will  Imve  gradually  diminished;  and  tnough  the  distortion 
will  still  remain  as  apparent  as  at  first,  (perhaps  even  more  so,  as 
the  extremity  becomes  thinner,  which  it  will  eventually  do,)  he  will, 
in  some  measure,  haVe  acquired  a  slight  use  of  the  member, — at  all 
events,  he  will  not  suffer  as  a  patient  with  hip-disease  does  when 
the  limb  is  moved,  nor  will  he  exhibit  the  extreme  emaciation,  and 
other  marks  of  long-continued  irritation,  so  characteristic  of  the  suf- 
ferer from  diseased  joint ;  then,  there  will  have  been  no  suppuration, 
no  sinuses,  as  in  the  case  of  spontaneous  affection; — ^but  I  shall 
pursue  the  subject  no  further  at  present ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  had 
repeatedly  seen  instances  where  the  wretched  victims  of  hip-disease 
had  been  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  and  violence  of  attempts  to 
return  the  femur  to  its  proper  position, — as  is  done  with  propriety 
in  common  luxation  from  force, — I  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  a  subject  with  which  every  tyro  should  be  conversant 

Reduction  of  dislocation  on  the  back  of  the  ilium  is  seldom 
attended  with  great  difl[iculty,  though  in  general  a  powerful  force 
is  required  to  effect  it ;  in  addition,  it  may  be  well  to  relax  the  mus- 
cular action  by  administering  a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony, 
while  the  patient  is  kept  in  a  warm  bath  for  half  an  hour  before  the 
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operation  is  commenced,  and  during  the  period  of  extension  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  a  vein 
in  the  arm  will  greatly  facilitate  the  object  of  the  surgeon.  One  or 
more  of  these  auxiliary  measures  may  be  omitted  if  the  accident  is 
of  recent  date;  but  if  reduction  is  attempted  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks,  they  ought  invariably  to  be  resorted  to.  If  the  pul- 
leys are  at  hand  they  ought  always  to  be  applied;  for,  though 
manual  eiforts  alone  may  suffice  in  some  instances,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings will  be  more  satisfactorily  conducted  under  the  steady 
force  which  can  be  brought  into  play  by  such  a  powerful  apparatus. 
The  patient,  as  here  represented  (fig.  160),  should  be  laid  on  his 

Fig.  150. 


uninjured  side,  on  a  hair  mattress  placed  on  the  floor ;  a  table-cloth 
folded  lengthwise  should  be  passed  under  the  perineum,  and  its  two 
ends  should  be  fastened  to  some  firm  object  in  the  floor  or  wall,  so 
as  to  be  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  patient's  body.  To  pre- 
vent galling,  a  folded  towel  should  be  put  between  the  cloth  and  the 
perineum.  Another  table-cloth,  similar  to  the  above,  should  now  be 
fixed  by  its  middle  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  (and  here  also,  to 
prevent  mischief  to  the  skin,  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  should  be  pre- 
viously made  round  the  limb,)  and  its  ends  should  be  joined  by  a 
firm  knot  The  cloth  will  most  likely  be  too  thick  to  be  received 
into  the  hook  of  the  pulley,  and  some  smaller  object,  such  as  a  towel, 
handkerchief,  or  bit  of  strong  cord,  should  be  linked  on,  to  which 
the  pulley  may  be  fastened.  Instead  of  a  table-cloth  for  the  thigh, 
an  apparatus  of  iron  and  leather  (the  zonula  of  Hildanus)  has  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  attachment  to  the  pulley ;  but 
I  recommend  in  preference  to  either  the  skein  of  worsted  spoken  of 
at  p.  193.  When  this  is  properly  fastened  by  the  clove-hitch  (p. 
182)  to  the  thiffh,  a  little  above  the  knee,  the  hook  of  one  pulley 
should  be  attacned  to  it,  and  that  of  the  other  to  some  holdfast  in 
the  wall,  directly  opposite  to  the  fixed  extremity  of  the  cloth  under 
the  perineum,  in  a  Ime  parallel  with  the  lon^  axis  of  the  thigh,  which 
will  consequently  cross  obliquely  that  of  me  body,  as  seen  in  the 
drawing.  I  have  recommended  that  the  stay  under  the  perineum 
should,  at  its  extreme  point,  be  fastened  below  the  level  of  the  hip, 
and  that  the  end  of  the  pulley  most  distant  from  the  body  should  be 
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fixed  somewhat  higher,  in  order  that  extension  may  be  applied  with- 
out disturbing  the  oblique  line  into  which  the  femur  has  been  thrown 
by  the  injury.  The  manner  of  fixing  the  two  extremities  of  the 
whole  apparatus  is  of  more  importance  than  some  may  imagine : 
thus,  if  tnat  connected  with  the  thigh  is  too  low,  when  the  extension 
is  applied,  the  pelvis  is  forced  towards  the  floor;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  too  hi^h,  the  trunk  is  actually  raised  from  the  mattress,  so 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  cord  between  the  two  fixed  points. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  to  perceive  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  patient  swinging  to  and  fro  during  the  efibrts  of  the 
surgeon ;  but  yet  this  condition  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the  other. 
I  prefer  having  the  patient  near  the  floor,  but  the  same  proceedings 
may  be  conducted  on  a  firm  table,  in  which  case  the  fixed  points 
must  be  high  in  proportion.  In  private  practice  it  may  be  diiSicult 
to  procure  these  fixed  points  in  an  apartment,  and  I  must,  therefore, 
beg  attention  to  my  remarks  on  this  subject  at  the  chapter  on  dislo- 
cations of  the  shoulder ;  indeed,  so  requisite  do  I  consider  these 
points  (Tappnij  that  the  pulleys  should  not  be  considered  complete 
without  some  such  contrivance  as  the  staple  or  screw,  of  either  of 
which  a  couple  should  be  as  regular  an  accompaniment  of  the  pul- 
leys as  is  the  cord. 

In  the  theatre  of  a  hospital  the  case  is  diflerent ;  a  variety  of 
rings,  placed  in  the  walls  at  di^rent  heights  and  at  diflerent  sides, 
are  essential  appendages,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  more  inge- 
nious for  this  purpose  than  the  plan  in  King's  Colle^  Hospital, 
where  two  of  the  piUars  at  opposite  sides  of  the  area  of  me  operatuig 
theatre  are  of  iron,  square  in  shape,  and  notched  on  one  side ;  a 
ring  is  attached  to  the  pillar  by  means  of  a  kind  of  sheath,  which 
can  be  slid  up  or  down  at  pleasure,  and,  being  accurately  fitted  to 
fill  up  each  or  any  notch  into  which  it  is  desired  to  put  it,  can  be 
fastened  in  an  instant  by  slipping  a  little  iron  wedffe  between  it  and 
the  smooth  side  of  the  pillar  opposite  to  the  notches.  Each  pillar 
is  about  an  inch  and  three-fourtns  in  diameter ;  it  is  fastened  to  the 
floor  below  and  a  strong  rail  above,  and  can  withstand  any  reason- 
able degree  of  force ;  and  as  it  occasionally  happens  during  the  re- 
duction of  a  dislocation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  ends  of 
the  apparatus  upwards  or  the  reverse,  the  movements  can  be  much 
more  readily  accomplished  vrith  this  mechanism  than  by  undoing 
one  or  more  knots,  as  would  be  required,  if  a  rope  or  towel  were 
made  use  of. 

The  apparatus  for  extension  and  counter-extension  beinff  adjusted, 
the  surgeon,  having  desired  his  assistant  to  commence,  places  him- 
self at  the  patient's  pelvis,  and,  by  frequent  examination  with  his 
eyes  and  hands,  ascertains  the  progress  of  the  attempt  As  the 
assistant  continues  to  pull,  the  trochanter  major,  or  perhaps  the 
head  of  the  bone,  can  be  perceived  gliding  gradually  downwards, 
and  the  descent  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  moving  the  thigh  in  a 
rotatory  manner  on  its  long  axis,  which  can  be  readily  accomplished 
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by  laying  hold  of  the  leg  at  the  ankle,  and  carrying  the  foot  up- 
wardjs  and  downwards.  In  most  examples  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  I  have  observed  that  the  extending  force  alone  has  been 
sufficient ;  but  in  some  I  have  seen  advantages  derived  from  pass- 
ing a  long  towel  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  with  which  the 
surgeon  has  endeavoured  to  raise  the  head  of  tne  femur  over  the 
margin  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  by  pulling  in  a  transverse  direction 
to  the  force  already  in  use,  at  the  same  time  placing  his  foot  on  the 
pelvis  by  way  of  counter-extension.  I  believe  that  this  method,  in 
some  instances,  facilitates  reduction ;  but  feel  satisfied  that  continued 
extension  at  the  same  time  is  necessary,  and  I  have  less  faith  in 
sudden  and  eccentric  movements  producing  benefits  in  this  disloca- 
tion than  in  most  others.  The  sudden  snap,  jerk,  or  shock  which, 
when  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  usually  is  observed  by  both 
patient  and  surgeon,  sufficientlv  indicates  the  success  of  the  efibrt, 
and  if,  when  the  apparatus  is  slackened,  the  movements  at  the  joint 
can  be  easily  effected, — ^the  distortion  has  disappeared, — and  the 
opposite  sides  are  symmetrical,  there  need  be  no  turther  doubt ;  the 
patient  should  then  be  carried  to  bed,  and  kept  quiet  for  several 
weeks,  until  the  parts  have  adhered  and  regained  some  considera- 
ble strength. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  displacement  has  existed  several 
weeks,  I  have  known  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  attempt  at  reduc- 
ti(H),  the  first  having  completely  failed;  and  though  I  have  fre- 
auently  seen  them  to  be  equally  useless,  I  have  in  some  observed 
the  most  happy  results.  A  surgeon,  therefore,  when  he  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  benefit  his  patient,  should  not  at  once  mve  up  a 
case  as  beyond  his  power  merely  because  he  fails  in  the  first  trial : 
circumstances  may  oe  more  favourable  on  a  second  attempt  a  few 
days  afterwards ;  indeed,  I  may  say  a  few  minutes  in  some  cases, 
as  I  have  known  an  effort  succeed,  with  the  hands  alone,  within  the 
lapse  of  a  short  space  of  time  after  the  pulleyis  had  been  used  to  no 
purpose.  The  muscles  in  some  individuals  will  make  greater  re- 
sistance  to  extension  than  in  others,  and  the  patient  seemingly  either 
cannot  or  will  not  relax  them ;  in  almost  all,  however,  k)ng-con- 
tinued  or  repeated  extension  will  at  last  prove  superior;  and  in 
some  persons,  after  the  pulleys  have  been  used  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  pierhaps  the  rope  has  been  relaxed  in  despair,  a 
kind  of  collapse  will  supervene,  when  the  muscles  will  become  so 
flaccid,  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  force,  compared  with  that  pre- 
viously applied,  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  dislocation  of^  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  sciatic  notch, 
differs  in  no  material  practical  point  from  that  last  referred  to :  it  is 
caused  by  much  the  same  kind  of  violence :  the  attitude  and  appear- 
ance of  the  limb  are  in  many  respects  similar,  the  chief  difference 
being,  that  the  shortening  is  not  so  great,  though  the  limb  is  shorter 
than  its  fellow  by  half  an  inch  or  more ;  that  the  trochanter  and 
bead,  especially  the  latter,  are  not  so  distinguishable,  or,  if  they 
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are,  they  will  be  perceived  to  be  a  little  further  backwards  and 
downwards  than  in  the  other  instances ;  and  that  in  the  effort  at 
reduction  the  transverse  force  is  particularly  requisite  from  the  com- 
mencement, to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
the  notch,  as  also  to  assist  in  raising  it  over  the  margin  of  the  ace- 
tabulum. I  know  of  no  better  method  of  applying  this  force  than 
by  using  a  long  cloth,  which)  when  passed  under  me  thigh,  should, 
with  its  ends  fastened,  be  slung  round  the  surgeon's  neck,  whilst  he 
is  in  a  stooping  posture,  so  that,  if  he  rests  his  foot  on  the  pelvis  and 
gradually  raises  his  shoulders,  his  whole  stren^  wiU,  in  a  manner, 
be  available,  if  required.  I  need  scarcely  pomt  out  to  my  readers 
that  much  violence  is  often  necessary  in  these  attempts,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  conceal  the  fact;  for,  however  easily  reduc- 
tion may  be  accomplished  in  some  instances,  it  must  have  been  ob- 
served by  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  such  practice,  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  big  drops  of  moisture  have  stood  on  the 
brow  of  every  one  actively  concerned,  before  success  has  been  at- 
tained. 

When  the  head  of  the  femur  rests  on  the  pubes  (fig.  146),  the 
whole  limb  is  everted,  the  knee  is  slightly  bent,  the  trochanter  is  less 
prominent  than  natural,  and  the  disjnaced  part  can  be  distinctly  felt 
m  the  groin  under  Poupart's  ligament  C^e  would  imagine  that  a 
displacement  of  this  kind  coula  scarcely  be  overlooked,  yet  speci- 
mens of  false  joints  formed  in  such  cases  are  to  be  found  in  every 
museum,  and  afford  convincing  proof,  either  that  such  injuries  are 
neglected  by  the  patient,  or  overlooked  by  the  surgeon. 

The  apparatus  and  extending  force  applied  as  described  for  dislo- 
cation upwards  and  backwards,  will  produce  the  desired  effect  in 
this  instance  also ;  and  the  transverse  force,  as  recommended  to 
assist  in  raising  the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  sciatic  notch,  will 
here  be  of  equal  service ;  for,  as  the  patient  lies  on  his  side,  the 
thigh-bone  requires  to  be  lifted  upwards,  perhaps  even  a  little  for- 
wards, as  may  be  imagined  from  an  examination  of  the  cut  referred 
to,  into  its  natural  position,  and  indeed,  perhaps,  this  force  is  more 
essential  in  such  a  case  than  extension. 

The  displacement  into  the  thyroid  foramen  is  probably  the  most 
rare  that  occurs  at  this  articulation;  like  the  rest,  it  too  seems  to  be 
overlooked  in  some  cases. 

The  attitude  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  kind  last  referred  to; 
but  the  limb  is  more  bent  on  the  pelvis,  considerably  elongated,  and, 
as  it  were,  thrown  downwards  and  forwards.  The  flatness  of  the 
hip,  the  sinking  of  the  trochanter,  and  the  natural  condition  of  the 
pubes,  contrasted  with  the  dislocation  last  described,  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  case ;  and  besides,  as  was  very  dis- 
tinctly observed  in  an  instance  that  occurred  to  me  in  Edinburgh,  a 
degree  of  swelling  may  be  noticed  in  the  inner  and  upper  part  of 
the  thi^h,  occasioned  by  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  situation. 
Extension  can  scarcely  be  deemed  requisite  in  effecting  reduction 
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Fig,  151. 


in  this  case :  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  recommend  a  slight  degree 
of  it,  as  the  patient's  body  can  thus  be  kept  more  steady.  Trans- 
verse force  must  then  be  applied  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
in  all  likelihood  the  parts  will  speedily  be  adjusted ;  far  less  energy 
being  seemingly  required  in  this  case  than  in  any  of  the  others.  If 
the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  raised  by  the  smgle  efforts  of  the 
surgeon,  he  may  either  employ  additional  hands,  or,  what  will  be 
better,  apply  the  pulleys,  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  figure  151.  The 
strap  on  one  side  serves  to  fix  the 
pelvis,  whilst  that  on  the  other,  when 
the  pulleys  are  in  action,  answers 
the  double  purpose  of  raising  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  of  a  fulcrum, 
on  which,  by  carrying  the  Umb 
towards  its  fellow,  the  femur  is 
moved  as  a  lever,  whereby  the  de- 
sired object  is  facilitated.  Occa- 
sionally, instead  of  keeping  the  pa- 
tient's limb  in  an  extended  posture, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  bend  the 
thigh  upon  the  trunk,  or  to  make 
him  sit  upright,  as  used  to  be  done 
by  Kirkland  and  Hey,  with  the 
body  so  placed  against  a  bed-post 
or  upright  pillar,  as  to  constitute  a 
fixed  point  or  fulcrum  in  the  peri- 
neum, around  which  the  displaced 
bone  may  be  so  twisted  as  to  cause 
its  head  to  slip  backwards  into  its 
natural  position.  I  have  seen  an 
upright  pin,  like  the  remora  of  Hildanus,  or  the  scalmus  on  the 
scamnum  of  Hippocrates,  nine  inches  long,  placed  in  a  stout  table 
intended  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  I  find  that,  at  the  London 
Hospital,  where  these  injuries  occur  more  frequently  than  at  most 
other  similar  establishments  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  customary  to  fix 
a  pillar  of  wood  into  the  floor,  (a  hole  being  provided  for  its  recep- 
tion,) which  is  used  in  the  manner  above  referred  to. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  convey  an  outline  only  of  dis- 
locations of  the  hip,  and  the  methods  of  reduction;  but  as  the 
nature  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  at  greater  length 
on  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  combined  with  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  which  will  point  out  the  kind  of  resistance  to  be  over- 
come, and  a  moderate  share  of  mechanical  knowledge,  which  will 
indicate  the  natural  direction  of  the  force  required  to  cause  the 
head  of  the  femur  to  retrace  its  course,  little  difficulty  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  making  up  such  deficiencies  as  must  be  the  necessary 
result  of  these  brief  descriptions. 
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For  the  hip  there  have  been  fewer  different  methods  described 
than  for  the  shoulder ;  and  this  may,  probably,  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  until  towards  the  end  of  last  century^  little  accurate 
knowledge  obtained  of  such  cases ;  Wiseman  wholly  denied  and 
disbelieved  in  such  luxations ;  and  although  Heister  quotes  Hippo- 
crates and  Zwinger  on  the  subject,  and  describes  the  method  of 
reducing  the  different  kinds — "  upward,  downward,  backward,  and 
forward,"  he  evidently  had  no  clear  ideas  between  the  displacement 
in  hip  disease,  and  that  resulting  from  violence.  I  cannot  quit  this 
subject,  however,  without  calling  attention  to  my  remarks  on  the 
various  means  of  reducing  luxations  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
I  would  not  have  the  surgeon  invariably  to  persist  in  one  mode  for 
each  kind  of  displacement ;  he  ought  here  also  to  be  guided  bv  that 
common-sense,  which  is  so  essential  &  feature  in  the  practice  of  good 
surgery. 

Although  I  have  strongly  recommended  the  pulleys  in  such  cases, 
I  do  not  deem  them  absolutely  necessary  in  all ;  indeed,  as  already 
stated,  I  have  known  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  alone  succeed,  when 
other  and  more  violent  means  had  fiEiiled :  I  am  therefore  not  sur- 
prised at  the  proposal  of  M.  Colombot  to  reduce  such  luxations  by 
the  hands  only,  although  I  shall  take  leave  to  express  my  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  practice.  This  gentleman  places  the  body 
and  limb  in  a  favourable  position  for  relaxing,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  the  muscles  which  may  be  supposed  to  oppose  or  prevent  the 
return  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  then  by  using  the  femur  as  a 
lever,  and  moving  the  limb  in  all  directions,  the  reduction,  during 
some  fortunate  chance,  is  accomplished.  A  similar  method  is 
known  to  have  succeeded  in  the  shoulder ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed, 
too,  that  an  accidental  twist  of  the  thigh,  received  by  a  person 
[  falling  over  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  has  caused  the  head  of  the  bone 
to  pass  into  its  natural  position,  after  dislocation  had  existed  for 
more  than  a  year. 

With  reference  to  the  most  distant  date  at  which  it  will  be  proper 

to  attempt  these  operations,  I  shall  here  also  call  attention  to  my 

\  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  regard  to  the  shoulder.    I  have  myself 

seen  attempts  made  in  various  instances  of  old  standing,  but  have 

I  not  witnessed  a  successful  effort  beyond  the  period  of  three  weeks. 

I       I         Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  instances  of  a  more  fortunate  kind, 

'  after  the  lapse  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  weeks ;  and  I  should  cer- 

'         tainly  deem  it  quite  correct  to  make  trial  of  all  reasonable  means, 

I         at  a  much  longer  date  than  this,  although,  after  two  or  three  months, 

I  should  not  be  at  all  sanguine  of  a  favourable  result. 

I  purposely  omit  any  particular  allusions  to  congenital  luxations 
of  the  hip,  as  not  coming,  strictly,  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 

< 
FSACTI7RBS. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  are,  generally  speaking,  more 
serious  in  their  natmre  than  those  of  the  upper,^  bemg  accompanied 
with  more  danger  to  Hmb  and  life,  and  much  more  trouble  in  their 
treatment. 

In  the  foot  such  injuries  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence; 
and  when  they  do  happen,  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  is  usually 
so  extensive,  mat  each  case  must  be  considered  more  as  a  contused 
and  lacerated  wound  of  all  the  textures  around,  than  as  a  fracture, 
whether  simple  or  compound.  One  or  more  of  the  toes  may  be 
thus  injured  by  heavy  weights,  as  may  be  noticed  in  coal-heavers, 
quarry-men,  stone-masons,  and  others  similarly  exposed ;  and,  as 
amputation  is  the  only  reasonable  resource  in  most  of  such  cases, 
the  question  of  greatest  importance  for  consideration  wiU  be  with 
reference  to  the  seat  of  operation.  Unless  the  tarsus  be  involved  in 
the  injury,  the  idea  of  amputating  the  foot  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tainea ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  here  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  mutilation  ought  to  be 
inflicted,  consistent  with  the  object  of  the  operation,  which  is,  to 
remove  such  parts  as  are  irrecoverably  injured,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  leave  a  properly  formed  stump.  In  instances  of  fracture  in  the 
foot  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  knife,  it  is 
scarcely  requisite  to  use  any  apparatus  to  keep  the  fragments  in 
apposition ;  in  the  toes  the  phalanges  ai*e  so  short,  that  if  properly 
adjusted  at  first,  they  will  remain  so,  unless  the  patient  injudiciously 
bears  his  weight  on  the  foot  at  too  early  a  period ;  even  in  the  longer 
metatarsal  bones,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  apply  splints ; 
leeches,  with  warm  fomentations  at  first,  and  complete  rest  of  the 
foot  for  twenty  days  afterwards,  having  constituted  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  treatment 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  greatly  exposed  to  all  injuries  likely  to 
produce  fractures,  and  such  cases  form  a  large  proportion  of  those 
that  are  met  with  in  ordinaiy  practice. 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  the  fibula  broken,  and  the  accident  unaccom- 
panied with  other  injuries ;  such  cases  occur  occasionally,  however, 
and  I  have  seen  a  well-marked  instance  of  the  kind  where  the  bone 
was  broken  about  four  inches  below  its  head,  by  the  person  falling 
against  the  margin  of  a  step,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  outer  part  of  the 
leg  forcibly  against  it'    In  such  a  case  there  is  little  or  no  displace- 
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menty  and  the  fracture  can  be  discovered  only  after  very  careful 
manipulation ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  splints,  as  the  tibia  gives  the 
most  complete  support,  provided  the  patient  is  careful  to  give  the 
limb  sufficient  rest  The  fibula  is  sometimes  broken  in  the  lower 
third,  whilst  the  tibia  remains  entire,  and  the  injury  is  often  attended 
with  severe  contusion;  but  experience  testifies  what  the  relative 
position  of  the  bones  sufficiently  denotes, — ^that  unless  a  fracture  or 
displacement  of  the  tibia  exists  at  the  same  time,  there  cannot  be 
much  separation  between  the  fragments  of  the  fibula.  The  most 
common  seat  of  fracture  in  this  bone  is  about  four  inches  above  its 
lower  extremity;  and  here  the  displacement  is  generally  considerable, 
as  the  accident  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  dislocation  of  the 
tibia  inwards  on  the  astrala^us,  or,  as  the  injury  is  sometimes  called, 
luxation  of  the  foot  outwards.  The  kind  of  injury  referred  to  will 
be  best  exemplified  by  figure  187,  in  the  precedinff  chapter;  the 
displacement  is  commonly  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
pressing  the  tibia  downwards  after  the  fibula  has  been  broken  ;  and 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint  giving  way,  allows 
the  malleolus  to  project,  although  in  some  instances  this  process  is 
broken  off  close  to  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  remains  nearly  in  its 
natural  position.  In  the  latter  event,  however,  the  distortion  is  less 
remarkable  than  is  represented  in  the  cuts.  In  either  case  the  injury 
is  a  complicated  one,  as  the  ankle-joint  is  involved :  yet  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  serious  results  rarely  follow ;  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  amount  of  thickening  and  stiffness,  with  per- 
haps a  slighter  degree  of  prominence  than  that  represented  in  one  of 
the  sketches  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  no  ultimate  inconvenience 
remain?. 

The  tibia,  notwithstanding  its  great  proportionate  bulk,  is,  from 
its  functions  and  more  exposed  position,  much  more  liable  to  frac- 
ture than  the  fibula ;  and,  though  I  believe  it  is  less  frequently  broken 
by  itself  than  some  imagine,  this  injury  will,  doubtless,  constitute 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  case.  The  bone  may  give  way  in 
any  part  of  its  extent ;  the  malleolus  internus  may  be  broken  off  by 
itself,  as  usually  happens  in  the  different  displacements  of  the  foot 
already  described,  or  it  may  be  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  as  already  explained,  and  is  here  well  illustrated  in  figure 
4^2.  Sometimes  it  is  shattered  into  various  portions  in  its  lower 
third,  as  was  the  case  in  the  next  example  (fig.  153)  taken  from  a 
patient  of  mine  who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  fall  some  days 
after  the  accident.  Maceration  caused  the  fragments  to  separate, 
but  during  life  there  was  no  such  displacement,  and  the  annoyance 
did  not  seem  greater  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  violent 
sprain.  The  preparation  was  kept  chiefly  with  the  view  of  satis- 
fying certain  sceptics,  who,  without  such  a  proof  were  put  before 
them,  might  contend  that  a  vertical  fracture  cannot  take  place, 
although  such  an  occurrence  here,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
bone,  at  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
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bone,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  pathology  of  such  injuries.     In  one  instance  the  fracture  will 


run  straight  across,  or  in  another  it  will  be  more  or  less  oblique ; 
sometimes  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts  will  be  lacerated,  and  the 
bone  laid  bare,  or  a  fragment,  usually  the  upper  one,  will  project 
through  the  surface ;  again,  the  contusion  and  destruction  of  all 
the  textures  may  be  such  as  to  render  recovery  impossible;  and 
the  ankle-joint,  as  has  already  been  stated,  or  even  the  knee-joint 
itself,  though  this  happens  but  rarely,  may  be  implicated.  I  have  said 
that  in  a  fracture  in  the  leg,  where  the  solution  of  continuity  is  dis- 
covered to  be  in  the  ^bia,  it  will  constitute  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  unless  the  fracture  in  the  fibula  be  very 
palpable,  I  deem  it  cruel  towards  the  patient  to  make  any  particular 
examination,  which  may  put  him  to  additional  pain,  to  ascertain  the 
fact ;  for  a  knowledge  that  this  bone  is  also  broken  will  not  make 
the  case  appear  much  more  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon,  nor 
will  it  cause  any  material  difference  in  the  method  of  treatment.  I 
have  often  heard  the  question  put,  "  if,"  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
tibia, "  the  fibula  was  also  broken  V  and  I  have  not  deemed  the 
parties  who  had  set  the  limb  less  skilful  nor  less  worthy  of  confidence 
because  they  could  not  give  a  precise  answer;  undoubtedly  the  tibia 
may  be  broken  whilst  the  fibula  remains  entire,  but  in  such  a  case 
there  evidently  cannot  be  much  displacement ;  and  in  the  majority 
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of  fractures  in  this  situation,  I  believe  that  both  bones  give  way,  the 
fractures  being  either  opposite  to  each  other,  as  is  seen  in  figure  154, 
or  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  in  figure  155,  where  the  tibia  is 
represented  as  broken  a  few  inches  above  the  anltle,  and  the  fibula 

Fig.  154.  Tig.  155. 


near  its  upper  extremity.  It  is  in  such  an  example  as  this  last  that 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  injury  of  the  latter  bone  is  found  to  be 
greatest ;  and  here,  too,  it  may  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  acci- 
dent to  the  fibula  bears  a  very  trifling  proportion  to  the  more  palpable 
and  formidable  fissure  in  the  tibia  ;  indeed,  in  this  instance  the  con- 
dition of  the  fibula  was  not  known  till  examination  after  amputation, 
which  I  performed  many  weeks  after  the  accident,  in  consequence 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  Figure  152,  on 
the  preceding  page,  was  considered  a  simple  fracture  above  the 
malleolus  externus ;  gangrene  supervened,  and  it  was  only  after 
amputation  that  the  tibia  was  discovered  to  be  injured.  In  the  case 
illustrated  by  figure  154,  the  fracture  beside  being  compound  was 
otherwise  so  palpable,  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  both  bones  had 
sofiTered,  and  that,  moreover,  amputation  was  imperatively  necessary. 
These  cases  occurred  in  my  own  practice  years  ago  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  with  others  illustrating  the  same  subject,  now  form  part  of  the 
collection  at  King's  College. 

Many  different  methods  have  been  devised  and  recommended  for 
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the  treatment  of  fractures  in  the  leg,  and  each  plan  has  had  its 
advocate  as  being  superior  to  all  others.    Experience,  if  common 
reflection  does  not,  will  point  out  to  the  young  surgeon,  that  what 
may  answer  well  in  one  case  will  not  do  so  in  another ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  circumstances  are  so  different,  in  the  various  cases  of  this 
kind  which  may  come  under  his  treatment,  that  he  will  soon  have 
reason^  to  feel  astonished  that  certain  methods  should  have  been 
recommended  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  being  best  adapted  for 
the  treatment  of  all  fractures  in  this  part.    In  one  instance  he  will 
find  that  the  treatment  may  be  conducted  satisfactorily  without  the 
slightest  trouble,  and  in  another  he  may  discover  that  all  his  care 
and  ingenuity  cannot  avert  unpleasant  or  unfortunate  results :  there 
may  be  serious  contusion  and  injury  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts ; 
there  may  be  laceration  of  the  skin,  and  compound  fracture ;  the 
fissure  in  the  tibia  may  be  oblique,  and  the  fragments,  two  or  more, 
may  have  a  constant  tendency  to  become  displaced ;  there  may  be 
great  irritability  of  the  muscles,  particularly  during  the  early  part 
of  the  treatment ;  great  restlessness  of  the  patient,  or  unwillingness 
to  submit  to  the  requisite  confinement, — ^in  short,  a  vast  variety  of 
circumstances  likely  to  cause  difficulty  in  the  treatment,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  induce  an  unprejudiced  practitioner  not  to  persist  in  any 
individual  method,  when  common  sense,  or  the  ordinary  principles 
of  his  profession,  (the  two  ought  to  be  deemed  synonymous,)  should 
point  out  to  him  that  some  other  plan  must  be  pursued.   Sometimes 
a  fracture  may  be  treated  without  the  aid  of  any  appliance ;  on 
other  occasions,  what  may  be  deemed  the  most  perfect  apparatus 
will  not  enable  the  surgeon  to  be  so  successful  in  his  treatment  as 
he  could  wish ;  and  here,  in  accordance  with  the  general  object  of 
this  work,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  junior  part 
of  my  readers  to  the  chief  reasons  for  resorting  to  the  use  of  appa- 
ratus, or  splints,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  false  notions  are  occasionally  entertained  of  their  real 
purposes  and  value.     The  chief  purpose  of  a  splint  is  to  enable  a 
surgeon  effectually  to  keep  the  fractured  surfaces  of  a  broken  bone 
in  the  closest  apfx>sition  during  the  time  requisite  for  reunion,  and 
its  value  will  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  does  so,  and  in  the  protection  which  it  gives  to  the  limb  against 
the  various  casualties  to  which  the  latter  may  be  exposed  during 
the  treatment,  either  from  muscular  contractions,  from  sudden  and 
unexpected  movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  from  external 
sources.    The  daily  practice  of  surgery,  or  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  pathology,  points  out  that  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bone  will 
unite  without  the  aid  of  splints ;  but  a  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn 
from  this,  or  from  the  fact  that  instances  may  be  frequently  seen 
where  fractures  in  the  leg  are  treated  without  them,  that  all  cases 
of  the  kind  should  be  managed  in  the  same  manner ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  machine  has  any  other 
effect,  when  properly  applied,  than  the  purposes  brie%  pointed  out 
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above.  It  may  perhaps  appear  supererogatory  to  remind  even  my 
youngest  reader,  that  nature  alone  effects  the  formation  of  callus 
and  the  union  of  the  fragments,  and  that  a  splint  is  of  no  further 
value  than  what  has  been  already  stated,  or,  in  other  words,  than  in 
giving  that  degree  of  rest  and  security  to  the  fragments,  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  so  essential  to  the  well-doing  of  a  frac- 
ture :  I  have  been  induced,  however,  to  be  thus  explicit,  ag^  it  has 
occasionally  appeared  to  me  that  some  parties,  (even  in  the  profes- 
sion, I  am  sorry  to  say,)  have  had  no  very  clear  notions  of  the 
actual  and  merely  mechanica}  utility  of  such  apparatus. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  leg,  whether  of  the  fibula  or  tibia  individu- 
ally or  of  both ;  whether  there  is  displacement,  or  not  even  an  incli- 
nation to  it ;  and  whether  the  fracture  be  compound  or  simple ; — 
in  short,  if  the  limb  be  in  any  condition  such  as  to  induce  the  sur- 
geon to  make  an  attempt  to  save  it;  I  decidedly  give  the  preference 
to  that  form  of  apparatus  so  ingeniously  improved  by  Mr.  Ames- 
bury,  by  the  late  Mr.  M*Intyre,  of  Newcastle,  and  to  the  still  more 
simple  form  recommended  by  Mr.  Listen,  which  latter  seems  to 
me  well  calculated  to  supersede  all  methods  hitherto  in  use  in  the 
treatment  of  such  injuries. 

The  splint  (fig.  156)  consists  of  a  thigh  and  leg-piece  of  sheet 
iron,  and  a  foot-board  of  wood ;  the  former  are  joined  to  each  other 

Fig.  156. 


by  a  couple  of  hooks,  and  a  screw,  which  is  so  placed  that  the  two 
plates  can  be  set  to  any  angle  at  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  bend 
the  knee,  and  the  foot-board  is  affixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  slid  upwards  or  downwards  to  suit  the  length  of  the  limb, 
and  fastened  by  a  side-screw  in  any  position  that  may  be  desired. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  machine,  there  is  a  cross  plate  of  iron, 
which  is  so  attached,  that  in  the  event  of  flie  foot  being  raised  or 
d^ressed,  it  will  always  rest  flatwise  on  the  mattress,  or  a  board 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it.  In 
treating  a  fracture  of  the  leg  with  this  apparatus,  the  patient  must 
be  kept  in  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  least,  however  favourably 
union  may  seem  to  go  on,  and  due  regard  should  therefore  be  paid 
to  his  comfort  during  this  irksome  confinement  With  a  down  or 
feather  bed  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  limb  and  body 
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in  a  satisfactory  position,  and  a  hair  mattress  will  be  found  best 
suited  to  the  object  in  view. 

Previous  .to  placing  the  limb  on  the  splint,  the  latter  should  be 
covered  on  its  upper  surface  with  a  folded  towel,  of  a  corresponding 
breadth,  which  should  extend  from  the  point  of  the  foot-board  to  the 
extremity  of  the  thigh-piece :  a  thin  wool  or  hair  cushion  may  be 
used  instead ;  the  object  of  either  being  to  protect  the  skin  from 
fretting.  The  limb,  slightly  bent  at  the  knee,  may  now  be  placed 
on  the  splint,  with-  the  nam  resting  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  plates,  care  being  taken  to  apply  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
tending force  as  shall  bring  the  fragments  into  the  most  favourtdile 
position:  these  things  being  done,  the  foot-board  should  next  be 
placed  against  the  sole,  and  fastened  at  the  most  convenient  ancle ; 
a  calico  bandage  should  then  be  applied  so  as  to  fix  the  foot,  leg, 
and  thigh,  to  tne  whole  apparatus;  and  in  doinc  this  it  may  he 
necessary  to  stuff  in  little  pads  of  tow,  lint,  cushions  of  hair,  or 
folds  of  cloth,  between  the  towel  and  the  splint,  or  to  place  some  of 
these  in  front  of  the  leg,  to  facilitate  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
fragments. 

If  the  pads  and  cushions  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  handiwork 
will  always  look  neater,  and  possibly,  too,  the  surgeon  will  have 
less  trouble  in  the  readjustments,  which  their  presence  will  almost 
always  render  frequently  necessary ;  in  many  instances,  however, 
they  seem  absolutely  required,  not  only  to  assist  in  keeping  the  frag- 
ments in  proper  apposition,  but  also  to  prevent  partial  pressure, 
either  from  the  weight  of  the  limb,  or  the  tightness  of  the  bandages. 

In  some  examples  it  is  desirable  to  leave  that  part  of  the  skin 
over  the  injury  uncovered  for  a  time,  probably  eight  or  ten  days ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  compound  fracture,  where  suppuration  may  be 
expected,  this  is  clearly  requisite;  indeed,  in  many  examples  the 
sui^eon  must  be  guided  more  by  peculiar  circumstances  which 
may  require  corresponding  treatment,  than  by  any  general  rules 
which  can  be  set  down  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

By  comparing  the  limb  with  its  sound  neighbour,  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  may  be  formed  as  to  its  shape ;  and,  when  once  all  the 
parts  are  properly  adjusted,  it  rarely  happens  that  much  future 
trouble  is  experienced :  on  this  score,  however,  much  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  the  patient's  condition  and  constitution, 
as  well  as  upon  those  exigencies  and  casualties  to  which  every  one 
is  at  all  times  more  or  less  exposed,  and  which,  one  and  all,  may 
serve  to  make  the  treatment  difficult,  to  retard  it,  or  even  to  set  at 
nought  the  best  efforts  of  the  surgeon. 

From  day  to  day  the  position  of  the  fragments  must  be  carefully 
examined :  occasionally  a  bandage  must  be  loosened  or  tightened, 
or  some  little  change  may  be  necessary  to  obviate  undue  pressure 
on  any  particular  point  The  heel  suffers  most  in  this  respect,  and 
injury  is  best  obviated  by  a  just  adaptation  of  stuffing  under  the 
lower  third  of  the  leg,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  diffused 
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over  a  great  extent  of  surface,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  press 
upon  one  part  only.  It  is  customary  to  keep  the  knee  slightly  bent, 
this  attitude  being  most  agreeable  to  the  patient ;  but  it  will  occa- 
sionally be  perceived  that  the  broken  end  of  the  upper  fragment  has 
a  tendency  to  rise,  and,  by  fretting  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin, 
endangers  the  safety  of  the  limb  by  exciting  suppuration  and  ulcera- 
tion. I  have  known  simple  fractures  thus  converted  into  compound 
ones,  and  in  several  instances  have  seen  the  worst  possible  results 
ensue. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  above  alluded  to,  the  foot  should  be  placed 
nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  knee ;  the  leg,  from  the  knee  down- 
wards, should  be  kept  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sound  limb  by 
placing  a  square  block  of  wood  under  the  lower  end  of  the  splint ; 
or  it  maybe  found  most  convenient  to  keep  the  latter  almost  straight, 
and  allow  it  to  rest  on  the  mattress.  In  the  early  years  of  my  prac- 
tice I  was  induced,  from  education  and  example,  to  consider  the 
double-inclined  plane  as  the  most  eligible  method  of  treating  all  such 
fractures  as  have  been  lately  referred  to :  within  these  few  years, 
however,  I  have  often  had  good  reason  to  doubt  the  advantage  of 
this  system  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  to  admire  the  comparative  com- 
fort afforded  to  the  patient,  by  placing  the  whole  limb,  from  the  hip 
downwards,  nearly  on  the  same  line  with  that  of  the  sound  side. 
The  apparatus  above  recommended  will  answer  in  any  attitude 
which  will  be  found  most  convenient,  whether  as  a  double-inclined 

Elane,  as  a  horizontal  plane  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  or  from  the 
ip  downwards :  the  screw  will  regulate  the  relative  positions  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  plates,  and  by  having  the  foot-board  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  made,  at  the  will  of  the  surgeon,  to  slope  t)utwards  or 
inwards,  in  either  of  which  positions  he  can  counteract  any  ten- 
dency to  displacement  or  twisting  in  the  opposite  directions,  the 
apparatus  seems  to  me  as  simple  and  efficient  as  any  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  I  have  often  thought  that  an  erroneous  idea  is  too 
prevalent  that  such  a  splint  can  only  be  used  with  propriety  when 
the  knee  is  kept  in  the  bent  position ;  but,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  may  be  used  under;  any  circumstances. 

In  certain  fractures  it  will  be  found  difficult,  with  the  ordinary 
foot-board,  to  prevent  the  toes  turning  outwards  or  inwards,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  direction ;  but  witn  one,  such  as  has  lately  been 
adapted  to  this  splint,  having  a  kind  of  hinge  near  the  heel,  which 
permits  of  lateral  movements,  these  difficulties  will  be  more  readily 
overcome  than  by  the  usual  means  of  pads  placed  alongside  of  the 
foot,  which  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  limb,  always  convey  a 
certain  aspect  of  clumsiness  and  insecurity  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  eye  of  the  practised  surgeon.  I  have  now  made  use  of  this 
foot-board  for  some  time  at  King's  College  Hospital,  and  deem  it  a 
considerable  addition  to  a  splint  already  so  generally  efficient  In 
most  examples  of  fractures  of  one  or  both  bones  of  the  leg,  little  or 
no  trouble  is  experienced  in  keeping  the  foot  in  its  natural  position, 
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as  it  may  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  distorted ;  in  many,  however,  and 
more  particularly  if  the  distortion  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  actual 
dislocation  at  the  ankle,  it  may  be  very  troublesome  indeed  to  pre- 
vent the  toes  from  turning  inwards  or  outwards.  With  the  common 
foot-board,  a  pad  on  the  inner  or  outer  margin  of  the  foot  is,  with 
the  additional  aid  of  the  roller,  the  only  means  in  the  surgeon's 
power  to  keep  the  foot  aright ;  but,  without  meaning  to  deny  that 
the  best  of  cures  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  from  my  own  experience,  that  lateral  movements  in  the 
foot-board  will  be  found  highly  advantageous,  when  there  is  great 
disposition  for  the  toes  to  turn  inwards  or  outwards,  to  counteract 
such  tendency. 

In  fractures  of  one  or  both  bones  of  the  leg,  accompanied  with 
partial  or  complete  dislocation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle,  as  described 
in  previous  pages,  the  above  apparatus  with  the  common  foot-board, 
or  that  just  recommended,  will  almost  invariably  produce  every  good 
result  which  the  surgeon  could  desire.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost 
care,  the  malleolus  intemus  will  sometimes  be  found  to  project  con- 
siderably inwards,  after  union  has  been  completed ;  and  this  condi- 
tion may  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  deficient  means  of  ex- 
tension afforded  by  the  ordinary  splints  in  use :  but  on  this  subject  I 
must  refer  to  the  description,  in  a  future  page,  of  a  form  of  apparatus 
which  will  in  a  great  measure,  in  my  opinion,  obviate  all  further 
difficulty  on  this  score. 

With  slight  modifications  in  the  adjustments,  all  fractures  of  the 

,  whether  with  or  without  dislocations  at  the  ankle,  may  be  most 
efficiently  treated  as  directed  above ;  and  although,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  give  these  means  a  preference,  it  must  not  be  concealed 
from  the  young  reader,  that  there  are  many  others  in  constant  use 
among  different  surgeons,  which  at  the  end  of  the  treatment  evince 
the  skill  and  tact  of  the  practitioner  in  a  manner  equally  satis- 
factory. As  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe,  or 
even  to  enumerate,  all  these  methods,  I  must  refrain  from  doing  so, 
even  were  it  in  my  power,  or  within  the  compass  of  my  know- 
ledge, to  point  out  all  the  little  differences  in  apparatus  and  in 
treatment  which  may  be  witnessed  in  a  cursory  glance  at  hospital 
or  private  practice  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, omit  referring  particularly  to  two  other  plans,  which  the  sur- 
geon may  occasionally,  from  necessity  or  desire,  resort  to  with  every 
prospect  of  advantage. 

The  splint  above  described  may  not  be  at  hand,  but  a  very 
simple  substitute  may  be  provided  with  little  difficulty.  A  piece  of 
wood,  cut  in  this  shape,  (fig.  157,)  forms  the  splint,  which  proved  so 
efficient  in  the  hands  of  Dupuytren :  its  length  should  be  such  as  to 
extend  from  the  knee  to  four  inches  beyond  the  foot :  its  breadth 
about  three  inches, — thickness  about  half  an  inch.  When  properly 
laid  along  the  inner  or  outer  margin  of  the  leg,  it  gives  a  sufficient 
support  to  the  fragments ;  and,  being  placed  opposite  to  the  side  on 
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which  the  foot  is  thrown,  the  distortion  can  be  remedied  with  a  few 
turns  of  the  bandage  between  the  foot  and  the  projecting  end  of  the 
splint  A  thick  cushion  is  required  between  the  leg  and  board,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  ankle,  both  to  fill  up  the  natural  hollow  on  either 
side  of  the  limb  here,  as  also  by  separating  it  from  the  foot,  to  give 
a  better  purchase  over  the  distortion.  The  limb  may  either  be  kept 
straight,  or  it  may  be  bent  at  the  knee,  as  was  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Pott 

Fig,  157. 


O 
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A  surgeon  may  often  find  it  convenient  to  use  a  splint  of  this  kind, 
and  the  ample  experience  of  Dupuytren  sufliciently  attests  its  uti- 
lity ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  fragments  cannot  be  considered 
so  securely  placed  as  when  the  injury  is  treated  on  the  machine 
first  recommended.  I  have  occasionally  seen  in  using  this  board 
that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  lower  fragment  and  the  foot  in  a 
proper  position,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  either  in  the  bent  or 
extended  position  of  the  limb,  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  the 
firagments  to  project  forwards  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  over  which  it 
has  been  difficult  to  exercise  any  sufficient  control. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  many  surgeons,  more  particularly  among 
our  continental  neighbours,  have  advocated  a  method  of  putting  up 
fractures  of  the  leg,  by  means  of  bandages  and  starch,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  of  the  ordinary  splints  or 
other  more  cumbrous  apparatus.  The  fragments  being  properly  set, 
the  limb  is  enveloped,  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  by  many  turns  of  a 
calico  roller,  which  is  wetted  with  a  thick  solution  of  starch :  when 
the  latter  becomes  dry,  a  firm  case  is  thus  formed  around  the  leg, 
which  fits  it  accurately  on  all  sides,  and,  provided  it  be  sufficiently 
thick,  prevents  any  future  displacement  The  chief  advantage 
claimed  for  the  plan,  I  believe,  is,  that,  instead  of  the  patient  being 
kept  in  bed  during  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  treatment,  he  can  be  allowed  to  move  about  the  apart- 
ment almost  as  soon  as  the  starch  is  dry. 

In  instances  of  simple  fractures  of  either  bone,  I  have  occasion- 
ally given  this  method  a  trial,  and  entertaining,  as  I  do,  the  idea 
that  the  treatment  in  many  instances  may  be  conducted  without  a 
splint  at  all,  although  I  by  no  means  advocate  such  a  plan,  I  cannot 
but  admit  that  a  fracture  may  be  admirably  treated  in  this  way 
also :  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  practice  will  be 
either  safe  or  efficacious  in  all  instances :  it  seems  to  be  little  in 
vogue  amongst  British  surgeons,  and  my  own  experience  of  it  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  my  saying  more  in  its  favour  than 
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I  have  done,  viz.,  that  fractures  in  many  instances  will  unite  as 
well  with  this  treatment  as  with  any  other.  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  not  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  the  merits  claimed  for  it  seem 
so  alight  in  comparison  with  the  manifold  advantages  of  other 
plans,  that  I  cannot  at  present  admit  its  superiority.  The  method 
IS  but  little  used  by  surgeons  in  this  country  excepting  in  the  last 
stages  of  treatment,  when  it  affords  a  valuable  and  safe  means  of 
abbreviating  the  tedium  neceasarily  attendant  on  the  operations  of 
nature.  In  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg,  when  three  weeks  have 
elapsed  during  the  use  of  some  other  plan ;  when  all  chance  of 
severe  inflammation  and  further  swelling  has  gone  off;  wh^i  the 
first  eflects  of  contusion  and  laceration  have  subsided ;  when  the 
fragments  have  got  in  a  manner  fixed ;  and  when  the  patient  is 
getting  weary  of  confinement  in  bed, — there  will  be  every  reason 
to  feeT  satisfied  with  such  a  measure,  and,  instead  of  keeping  the 
patient  the  full  term  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  bed,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  practice. 

The  next  drawing  (fig.  158),  taken  from  one  of  my  patients  in 
King's  College  Hospital,  will  show  the  appearance  of  the  leg  in 
such  a  case :  in  this  instance  the 
person  was  kept  in  bed  with  his  ^'t-  1S8, 

limb  on  a  M'Intyre's  splint  for 
three  weeks,  and  then  allowed  to 
move  about  the  ward  and  out  of 
doors,  with  the  aid  of  crutches, 
for  the  next  fortnight,  when  the 
case  was  taken  oflTand  a  simple 
roller  used  instead  for  a  short 
time  further.  In  several  instances 
where  there  seemed  but  little  dis- 
position to  ossific  union,  the  pa- 
tients have  been  permitted  to  move 
about  with  greater  freedom  than 
usual,  with  the  leg  thus  enveloped, 
and  desired  at  tbe  same  time  to 
put  the  foot  pretty  firmly  to  the 
ground,  and  I  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  result. 

I  have  still  some  further  re- 
marks to  make  regarding  frac- 
tures of  the  leg,  but  shall  reserve 

them  until  other  fractures  in  the  lower  extremity  have  been  re- 
ferred to- 
ri am  daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  to  treat  fractures 
well,  the  part  should  be  either  exposed  to  view,  or  frequently  exa- 
mined, and  am  consequently  strongly  opposed  to  the  employment 
of  the  immovable  apparatus.  Its  chief  value  is,  I  think,  to  be  found 
in  its  adaptation  to  military  surgery.     In  civil  practice,  it  is  par- 
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ticularly  objectionable,  when  placed  upon  the  limb  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  At  this  time,  before  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  in  many  instances  cannot  be  prevented,  has  set  in,  the 
constriction  caused  by  the  apparatus  gives  rise  to  severe  inflamma** 
lions,  abscesses,  gangrene,  and  want  of  union.  So  frequently  do 
these  accidents  follow  its  employment,  that  a  Parisian  observer  and 
Writer  upon  the  subject,  and  he,  too,  favouAtble  to  its  use  in  certain 
stages  of  fracture,  states,  that  without  any  exaggeration  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  serious  accidents  follow  in  the  proportion  of  one  case 
in  every  twenty  of  those  treated  by  this  method.  Many  practi- 
tioners advocate  the  use  of  the  starched  bandage  on  account  of  its 
allowing  patients  to  move  about  during  the  treatment  In  the  upper 
extremity,  the  application  of  any  other  suitable  apparatus  will  allow 
of  the  same.  In  the  lower  limb,  however  well  applied  it  may  be, 
and  however  much  it  may  prevent  any  great  displacement  of  the 
fragments,  it  cannot  hinder  the  slight  motion  at  the  point  of  injury 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  necessarily  made 
in  moving  upon  crutches,  and  when  the  important  part  wmch  the 
soft  parts  perform  in  the  formation  of  callus  is  remembered,  we  at 
once  see  why  delayed  consolidations  are  more  common  in  frac- 
tures thus  treated  than  by  the  ordinary  means. — ^N.] 

The  patella  is  frequently  broken,  the  injury  being  in  general  the 
result  of  violent  action  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  thigh,  as  when 
a  person  endeavours  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  forwards  whilst 
the  knees  are  bent :  if,  at  this  time,  the  bone  comes  in  contact  with 
any  opposing  object,  fracture  is  very  likely  to  occur.  It  is  often 
difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the  exact  cause  of  fracture,  though 
the  nature  of  the  injury  is  very  readily  appreciated.  The  bone 
may  be  broken  into  various  portions,  or  merely  divided  into  two ; 
the  fissures  may  be  perpendicular,  oblique,  or  transverse:  in  the 
former  instance  there  is  seldom  much  displacement ;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter the  space  between  the  fragments  may  be  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  and,  if  the  treatment  be  neglected,  even  this  distance  may 
become  much  greater.  In  the  vertical  fracture,  the  fragments  are 
not  under  the  direct  influence  of  any  muscles,  unless  it  be  from  a 
few  fibres  of  the  vasti,  so  that  whatever  displacement  there  may 
be,  must  arise  chiefly  from  the  force  which  may  have  occasioned 
the  fracture,  or  from  the  effusion  into  the  joint  which  usually  follows 
this  injury.  In  the  transverse  fracture  the  lower  fragment  keeps 
its  natural  position,  whilst  the  upper  is  separated  by  the  action  of 
the  quadriceps  extensor :  here,  too,  the  separation  is  often  made 
extensive  by  the  increase  of  fluid  within  the  joint. 

The  next  drawings  exhibit  two  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone. 
Figure  169  shows  a  transverse  fissure,  such  as  that  where  separa- 
tion may  become  extensive,  and  the  other  (fig.  160)  is  partly  oblique 
and  partly  vertical.     In  this  specimen  ossific  union  had  occurred. 

Tnough  in  these  cases  the  lacerated  wound  of  the  joint  is  always 
followed  by  considerable  inflammation,  swelling,  and  efifusion,  it 
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rarely  happens  that  it  is  permanently  disabled ;  and,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  external  wound,  there  need  be  little  fear  of  the  result 
It  will  be  observed  that  division  of  this  bone,  even  when  the  skin 
over  it  is  entire,  cannot  alt<^ther  be  considered  as  a  simple  frac- 
ture, for  the  injury  is  complicated  with  division  of  the  synovial 

Fig.  159.  Fig.  1  GO. 


capsnle ;  but  fortunately  it  is  rarely  followed  by  very  severe  con- 
sequences :  even  in  the  event  of  solution  in  the  skin  also,  unless  the 
injury  be  otherwise  very  formidable,  some  hopes  may  be  enterttuned 
of  saving  the  hmb. 

The  treatment,  in  what  is  called  simple  fracture,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  may  almost  invariably  be  pursued,  is  to  place  the  limb  upon 
a  M'lntyre's  splint  in  a  complete  state  of  extension,  with  the  foot 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  hip,  and  the  shoulders  and 
tnmk  somewhat  elevated  too,  in  order  to  relax  the  rectus  femoris 
as  much  as  possible:  a  folded  towel  should  be  laid  lengthwise 
between  the  skin  and  the  splint,  and  for  the  first  few  days  it  may 
not  be  deemed  requisite  to  apply  a  bandage  of  any  kind,  unless  in 
instances  when,  from  the  restlessness  of  the  patient  or  other  causes, 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  limb  falling  olf  the  apparatus.  In  this  way  all 
movement  at  the  joint  is  prevented,  and  the  parts  kept  much  more 
steady  than  even  on  the  hardest  mattress.  At  first  leecnes  and  warm 
fomentations  may  be  applied,  or  cold  lotions,  according  to  the  appa- 
rent extent  of  inflammation ;  and,  as  the  absorption  of  fluid  within 
the  joint  begins  and  progresses,  a  bandage  may  be  used  to  restore 
the  displaced  fragment  to  its  natural  position.  As  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived that  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  fluid  within 
the  capsule  has  diminished,  a  simple  roller  must  be  carried  round 
the  limb  and  the  splint,  from  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  knee,  as 
low  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia :  to  effect  more  complete  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  upper  fragment,  it  will  be  well  to  place  a  pad 
of  lint  along  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus.  As  the  effusion  subsides, 
the  bandage  must  be  tightened  from  day  to  day,  until,  probably  on 
the  tenth  or  twelfth,  the  fragments  will  be  brought  into  approxima- 
tion, without  occasioning  the  slightest  pain, — and  now  the  pressure 
by  the  roller  may  be  made  of  a  firmer  and  more  permanent  kind. 

In  this  way  I  have  placed  the  fragments  in  a  transverse  fracture 
in  the  closest  apposition ;  and,  though  I  will  not  assert  that  bony 
union  has  been  tne  result,  I  can  aflinn  that  no  appreciable  space  or 
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fissure  could  be  detected,  nor  could  the  slightest  movement  between 
the  dififerent  portions  be  discovered. 

1  cannot  say  that  such  good  results  have  invariably  followed, 
having  met  with  examples  where  it  was  found  impossible  in  any  way 
to  get  such  close  union ;  but,  after  all. 
Fig.  I6t.  it  seems  to  me  that  surgeons  have  made 

a  kind  of  bugbear  of  the  bad  resuks 
attendant  upon  non-union  of  a  broken 
patella ;  for  the  dissecting  rooms  and 
daily  practice  afford  ample  proof  that, 
although  the  upper  fragment  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  for  an  inch  or 
L  more,  the  loss  of  power  is  wonderfully 
\  little.      These    observations   are   not 
/  made  by  way  of  sanctioning  any  care- 
lessness in  the  treatment,  but  rather  to 
prevent  the  young  practitioner  giving 
I  himself  much  distress  because  he  can- 
I  not  bring  about  a  close  approximation 
of  the  broken  surfaces.     Some  little 
time  ago  we  had  a  patient  in  King's 
College  Hospital,  whose  limb  is  accurately  represented  by  the  ac- 
companying figure  (161) ;  even  here,  though  the  condition  was  the 
same  in  both  limbs,  the  person  seemed  not  to  be  conscious  of  much 
inconvenience ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  not  the  same  mus- 
cular power  in  his  thighs  as  he  must  have  had  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  before  the  injuries  happened.     The  ligament  which  forms 
between  the  fragments  In  these  cases  becomes  remarkably  strong, 
more  so  to  all  appearance  than  even  the  ligamentum  patellce.     I 
have  lately  had  under  my  care,  in  our  Hospital,  an  unusual  case  of 
fracture  of  this  bone.     About  five  years  ago  the  patient  broke  the 
patella,  and  the  fragments  remained  an  inch  separate :  on  being 
Drought  into  the  house  for  an  injury  of  the  same  knee,  it  was  found 
that  the  lower  fragment  was  broken  transversely,  whilst  the  newly 
formed  ligament  above  was  uninjured. 

In  fractures  in  other  parts  of  the  extremities,  I  am  an  advocate 
for  replacing  the  fragments  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  innammation  and  swelling  have  subsided ;  but  in 
fractures  of  the  patella,  as  the  chief  resistance  to  approximation 
seems  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  I  prefer  wait- 
ing until  it  is  removed.  There  are  some  instances  where  the  dis- 
turbance within  is  so  little,  that  a  tight  bandage  may  be  applied 
almost  immediately  after  the  accident. 

In  compound  fracture  the  injury  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the 
surgeon  cannot  hesitate  about  the  necessity  for  amputation :  occa- 
sionally,  in  giving  the  patient  a  chance  to  save  the  limb,  the  extent 
of  inflammation,  and  its  cx)nse<]uences — suppuration  and  ulceration 
— are  ultimately  such  as  to  demand  this  last  resource,  though  it  will 
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happen  in  such  instances  that  a  fitting  time  for  its  performance  may 
never  occur,  and  the  patient  sinks ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
happy  results  will  sometimes  follow  this  complicated  injury.  Shortly 
before  I  left  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  a  patient  came  into 
the  house  under  my  care  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  patella, 
occasioned  by  being  blown  down  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  and 
striking  the  knee  against  the  sharp  comer  of  an  iron  lamp-post  She 
was  immediately  conveyed  home,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  skin  were  brought  together  with  adhesive  straps,  whilst  the  limb 
was  placed  in  the  extended  position.  The  accident  happened  about 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1840,  and  on  her  admis- 
sion next  day,  at  one  p.  m.,  her  pulse  was  slow  and  feeble,  her  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  there  was  great  general  depression.  On  exami- 
nation the  patella  was  found  to  be  fractured  transversely  about  its 
middle,  and  there  was  a  wound  on  the  surface,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  running  in  the  same  direction  a  short  way  below  the 
fracture.  On  percussion,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  was  detected 
in  the  joint,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wound,  which  had  partially 
united,  was  opened,  and  the  air  was  pressed  out  The  limb  was 
then  placed  on  a  straight  M'lniyre  splint,  the  heel  raised,  and  cold 
applications  made  to  the  wound.  A  thin  fluid  like  synovia  continued 
to  ooze  out  for  many  days.  This  patient  (a^ed  about  forty)  had 
considerable  fever,  and  smart  local  inflammation,  for  the  first  four 
or  five  days,  but  ultimately  made  an  excellent  recovery:  on  the 
fourth  of  March  the  fragments  were  in  good  apposition,  and  in  eight 
days  more  she  was  dismissed  cured. 

Towards  the  end  of  treatment  in  a  case  of  fractured  patella,  when 
the  patient  is  aUowed  to  stir  about  on  crutches,  the  movements  of 
the  knee  should  be  restrained  with  bandages  or  other  convenient 
apparatus.    In  private  practice,  nothing  will  answer  better  for  this 

Eurpose  than  the  laced  knee-caps,  which,  nowadays,  are  so  admira- 
ly  constructed  from  caoutchouc  in  its  different  forms. 
As  somewhat  analogous  to  the  above  injuries,  I  may  here  refer  to 
rupture  of  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  and  also  to  that  of  the  united 
tendons  of  the  rectus  and  crureus  muscles.  The  former,  I  believe, 
occurs  very  rarely,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  the  same  for  the  latter, 
— an  example  of  which,  however,  came  under  my  notice  some  time 
ago  in  the  person  of  a  young  gentleman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who, 
in  saving  himself  from  slipping  backwards  on  the  pavement,  felt  a 
sudden  snap  at  the  knee,  and  was  immediately  after  unable  to  ex- 
tend the  leg  excepting  with  great  pain  and  a  severe  effort  On  ex- 
amination about  an  hour  after  the  accident,  I  could  distinctly  feel  a 
space  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  patella,  where  the  separa- 
tion existed.  A  splint  of  wood  was  adapted  to  the  back  of  the  limb 
to  keep  the  knee  extended,  and  care  was  taken  in  applying  a  roller 
to  place  a  pad  along  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  keep  the  end 
of  the  rectus  as  low  down  as  possible.  The  recovery  was  more 
rapid  than  ailer  fracture  of  the  pateUa»  and  the  limb  ultimately  be- 
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came  as  strong  as  its  fellow.  In  such  a  case,  or  in  the  instances 
where  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  injured,  the  practice  should  re- 
semble that  which  is  required  in  fracture  of  the  patella, — the  ex- 
tended position  and  rest  being  main  features. 

The  femur  may  be  broken  in  almost  any  part  of  its  extent ;  and, 
as  in  other  long  bones,  the  fissure  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or 
nearly  perpendiculur ;  the  fracture  may  be  simple,  compound,  or 
complicated,  and  the  bone  may  be  divided  into  two. 
Fig.  169,       Qf  there  may  be   many  fragments.     Perhaps   the 
most  common  seat  of  fracture  is  about  the  middle, 
as  here  represented  (fig.  163),  and  in  this  situation 
the  fissure  is  usually  transverse.     The  bone  at  this 
'  part  is  so  covered  on  all  sides,  that  compound  frac- 
ture occurs  rarely  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh :  the 
femur  from  which  this   sketch  is   taken  was  thus 
broken,  however ;  but,  although  compound  fracture 
is  occasionally  seen  still  higher  up,  it  most  generally 
happens  towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone ; 
but,  upon  the  wh<^e,  the  accident  is  rarely  met  with, 
compared  with  the  frequency  of  the  simpler  form, 
occurring  in  any  part  of  its  shaft,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.     If  towards  the  lower  extremity,  the  con- 
dyles may  be  so  separated  from  the  shaft  by  oblique 
or  perpendicular  fissures,  as   to  involve  the  knee- 
joint,  and  thus  render  the  injury  complicated  i  and 
if  at  the  upper  end,  the  head  may  be  so  divided 
from   the  neck  and    shaft  that  ossiflc  union  can 
scarcely  occur,  and  the  hmb  can  therefore  never 
again  acquire  any  thing  like  its  original  strength ; — 
but  before  alluding  particularly  to  fractures  in  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  1  shall  treat  of  those  lower  down, 
which,  if  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  are,  at 
all  events,  more  worthy  of  the  surgeon's  considera- 
tion, from  the  circumstance  that  they  usually  happen  at  that  period 
of  life  when  active  exertion  is  of  more  subsequent  consequence  than 
in  the  individual  of  advanced  years,  in  whom  the  neck  of  the  bone 
is  so  apt  to  give  way,  but  whose  physical  capabilities  have  already 
been  well  nigh  exhausted. 

Fracture  in  any  part  of  the  femur  below  the  trochanters  is  of  most 
common  occurrence  during  those  periods  of  life  when  man  may  be 
said  most  to  require  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  and  it  therefore  be- 
comes of  vast  importance  to  effect  a  cure  with  the  fra^ents  so 
adjusted,  that  there  may  be  the  smallest  possible  extent  ofeither  de- 
formity or  loss  of  power.  The  fractured  thigh  is  almost  invariably 
shorter  than  its  fellow;  in  a  simple  transverse  fissure  immediately 
above  the  condyles,  the  surfaces  are  so  extensive  that  their  complete 
separation  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  in  oblique  fracture,  and  in  any 
instance  in  other  parts  of  the  bone,  the  displacement  is  such  that  the 
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lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards,  and  shortening  is  conspicuous. 
From  the  multiplicity  of  forces  which  may  occasion  fracture,  the 
rough  ends  of  the  fragments  may  pass  in  any  direction :  if  the  dis- 
placement be  not  great,  the  limb  may  be  merely  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle  at  the  point  of  division,  with  the  part  below  slightly  twisted 
outwards  or  inwards ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  kind  of  dis- 

Elacement  is  that  where  the  end  of  the  lower  fragment  passes  be- 
ind  the  upper,  when  the  latter  is  usually  said  to  ride  over  the 
former.  Perhaps  the  particular  cause  of  fracture,  the  weight  of  the 
limb,  (as  the  person  is  being  carried  afler  the  accident,)  and  mus- 
cular action,  may  all  conduce  to  this  form  of  displacement.  I  be- 
lieve thp  latter  influence  is  most  at  work,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
effects  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus  in  raising  the  upper 
fragment,  the  long  muscles  extending  between  the  pelvis,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  ^mur  and  upper  part  of  the  leg,  along  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  are  most  likely  to  act  with  great  force  on  the  lower  frag- 
ment in  drawing  it  upwards  and  backwards, — a  force  against  which 
the  powerful  muscles  in  front,  from  their  less  advantageous  position, 
offer  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  lower  fragment  does,  however, 
sometimes  pass  in  front  of  the  upper ;  it  may,  indeed,  go  in  any 
direction,  but  it  is  most  frequently  as  I  have  described  it. 

If  there  is  displacement,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  distortion,  one  of  the  first  and  grand 
objects  of  treatment  should  be  to  bring  the  fragments  as  nearly  into 
their  natural  position  as  circumstances  will  permit :  if  this  is  done, 
and  due  care  taken  to  keep  them  thus,  the  rest  of  the  sanative  mea- 
sures may  be  left  to  nature.  Numerous  methods  have  been  followed 
by  diflerent  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures.  It  is 
seldom  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  limb  sufficiently, 
provided  this  be  done  soon  after  the  injury  has  happened,  before  in- 
flammation has  begun,  and  the  muscles  and  other  textures  have  be- 
come in  some  degree  habituated  to  their  new  and  unnatural  condi- 
tions. Sometimes,  however,  and  more  particularly  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  thigh,  when  there  has  been  extensive  effusion  of  blood,  it  is 
diflicult  to  draw  the  limb  to  a  proper  length,  until  part  of  the  fluid 
has  been  absorbed  and  the  swelling  has  somewhat  subsided.  I  have 
seen  some  instances  where  eight  or  ten  days  have  elapsed  before 
sufficient  extension  could  be  made,  and  remember  one  example  of 
fracture  below  the  trochanters,  where  probably  some  of  the  per- 
forating arteries  had  been  torn  through,  and  where  the  tension  ol  the 
skin  was  so  great  from  the  amount  of  effusion,  that  no  attempt  could 
reasonably  be  made  to  bring  the  limb  to  its  proper  length  until  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time  as  rendered  any  interference  useless.  Coapta- 
tion is  generally  more  difficult  and  more  troublesome  to  accomplish 
than  mere  extension :  after  reduction  has  been  effected  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  distortion,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  occur 
unless  the  surgeon  adopt  efficient  means  to  prevent  it,  and  have  a 
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careful  watch  over  the  appearance  and  attitude  of  the  h'mb  for  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  davs  of  treatment. 

The  knee  may  be  kept  either  bent  or  straight,  and  if  the  first  posi- 
tion is  preferred,  the  treatment  may  be  conducted  either  according 
to  the  method  so  strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Pott,  or  that  subse- 

Juently  recommended  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  In  the  former,  to  use  Mr. 
^ott's  own  words,  "  the  position  of  the  os  femoris  should  be  on  its 
outside,  resting  on  the  great  trochanter ;  the  patient's  whole  body 
should  be  inclined  to  the  same  side ;  the  knee  should  be  in  a  middle 
state,  between  perfect  flexion  and  extension,  or  half  bent ;  the  leg 
and  foot  lying  on  the  outside  also  should  be  well  supported  by  smooth 

Eillows,  and  should  be  higher  in  their  level  than  the  thigh ;  one  very 
road  splint  of  deal,  hollowed  out,  and  well  covered  with  wool,  rag, 
or  tow,  should  be  placed  under  the  thigh,  from  above  the  trochanter, 

!|uite  below  the  knee ;  and  another,  somewhat  shorter,  should  extend 
rom  the  groin  below  the  knee  on  the  inside ;  the  bandage  should  be 
of  the  eighteen-tailed  kind;  and  when  the  bone  has  been  set,  and  the 
thigh  well  placed  on  the  pillow,  it  should  not  without  necessity 
(which  necessity  in  this  method  will  seldom  occur)  be  ever  moved 
from  it  again  until  the  fracture  is  united."  Sir  Charles  Bell's  method 
consisted  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  and  the  apparatus  which  he 
recommended  has  since  been  extensively  used,  more  particularly 
under  the  improved  shapes  which  I  have  referred  to  in  treating  of 
fractures  of  the  leg. 

In  my  early  years  of  attendance  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  the 
practice  of  Pott  was  occasionally  followed,  but  latterly  it  was  seldom 
resorted  to,  and,  excepting  in  fractures  very  low  down  in  the  femur,  I 
may  say  the  same  for  that  of  Bell.  By  either  plan  most  excellent 
cures  may  be  effected ;  but  in  Pott's  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
shortening,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  being  everted  ;  whilst 
in  Bell's,  though  the  toes  may  be  kept  in  their  natural  line,  the  limb 
may  also  be  shortened,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  move- 
ments of  the  upper  fragment  during  the  motions  of  the  patient's  body. 
If  the  fracture  is  near  the  trochanters,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the 
upper  fragment  against  the  thigh-plate,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up 
that  degree  of  extending  force  which  is  of  service  in  preventing  retrac- 
tion. I  have  used  both  plans,  and  with  fair  success ;  but,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Pott's  very  ingenious  and  often-quoted  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  bent  position,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  straight 
in  most  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  to  the  use  of  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  shall  keep  all  steady  from  the  loins  downwards,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  of  that  continued  extending  force  being  applied, 
which  I  deem  of  so  much  consequence  in  all  fractures  of  the  thigh 
showing  the  least  tendency  to  displacement  and  shortening. 

The  splint  of  Desault,  so  particularly  recommended  by  Boyer  for 
continued  extension  in  the  lower  extremities,  furnishes  the  means 
of  accomplishing  all  these  objects,  and  the  simple  modification  of 
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this  machine,  which  has  been  so  strongly  and  ably  advocated  by 
Mr.  Liston,  will  be  found  equally  efficacious.  The  former,  with  its 
shoe,  accompanying  smaller  splints  and  pillows,  is  somewhat  cum- 
brous, and  even  complicated : — the  latter  has  scarcely  any  of  these 
objections,  and  having  used  it,  and  seen  it  used  most  extensively  for 
the  last  ten  years,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  the  preference. 
The  splint  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  similar  to  that  referred  to  at 
page  311,  but  longer,  and,  it  may  be,  broader  and  stouter,  accord- 
ing to  the  bulk  of  the  limb  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed :  it  ought  to 
reach  from  the  last  rib  four  inches  beyond  the  foot :  a  pad  of  folded 
cloth,  or  cushion  of  horse-hair,  should  extend  along  one  side  nearly 
its  whole  length.  The  fracture  being  set,  coaptation  properly  pro- 
duced, and  the  patient  extended  on  a  hard  mattress,  the  splint,  with 
the  cushion  next  the  skin,  should  be  laid  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
broken  limb ;  then,  with  some  turns  of  a  roller,  the  foot  and  ankle 
should  be  fastened  to  the  notched  extremity  below,  the  surgeon 
taking  care  that  the  limb  is  in  a  natural  position,  with  the  toes 
turned  neither  too  much  out  nor  in  (the  appearance  of  the  other 
foot  always  guiding  him  in  this  respect) ;  next  a  folded  handker- 
chief, with  perhaps  a  little  tow  or  hair  wrapped  up  in  it,  to  prevent 
its  galling  tne  skin,  should  be  so  applied,  that,  whilst  its  centre  rests 
in  the  perineum,  one  end  passes  under  the  hip  and  the  other  in 
front,  both  meeting  at  the  two  openings  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
splint :  when  passed  through  these,  a  noose  should  be  cast,  and,  by 
tightening  it,  the  splint,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  limb — which  has 
already  been  fixed  to  the  board  by  the  bandage  round  the  ankle, — 
will  be  thrust  downwards,  the  pelvis  being  the  fulcrum,  and  thus 
will  the  extension  be  kept  up  during  the  after  treatment  by  occa- 
sionally tightening  the  handkerchief:  the  next  and  last  step  in  the 

Fig,  163. 


proceedings  is  to  apply  a  roller  from  the  ankle  upwards,  when  the 
limb  will  present  the  appearance  just  represented  in  fig.  163,  taken 
firom  one  of  the  patients  in  our  hospital 

Sometimes  it  may  be  advantageous  to  place  a  short  wooden  or 
pasteboard  splint  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and,  if  the  frac- 
ture be  low  down  in  the  femur,  there  is  not  much  occasion  for  the 
band  under  the  perineum,  as  the  purchase  of  the  splint  and  bandage 
on  the  upper  fragment  is  sufficiently  complete  to  keep  all  steady. 

In  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  bone  or  in  the  upper  or  mid- 
41 
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die  part  of  the  tibia,  I  have  seen  a  method  like  the  following  answer 
most  excellently :  being  in  the  country,  and  asked  to  see  a  case  of 
the  kind,  I  have  in  my  younger  days  (being  then  an  adept  with  the 
saw  and  plane)  gone  to  the  nearest  carpenter's  shop,  and  cut  out  a 
couple  of  splints  similar  to  those  above  referred  to ;  I  have  then, 
after  setting  the  limb  whilst  the  patient  was  in  bed,  rolled  them  up 
in  each  side  of  a  doubled  tablecloth,  until  there  was  just  space  enougn 
left  in  the  middle  to  contain  the  limb,  which  was  next  placed  be-* 
tween  the  boards,  and  retained  steadily  by  bringing  the  splints  up 
on  each  side,  and  keeping  them  there  by  means  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  stout  tapes.  Tnis  method  I  first  saw  used  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  Kelso,  a  most  excellent  practitioner ;  and,  having  since 
tried  it  frequently,  can  speak  most  confidently  in  its  favour. 

[At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Physick's  modification  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  Desault  is  that  generally  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  femur.  The  modification  consists  in  extending  the 
outer  splint  nearly  to  the  axilla,  and  in  attaching  to  its  lower  end  a 
small  block,  over  a  notch  in  which  the  extending  band  passes,  in 
order  that  the  extension  be  made  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  limb. 
If  the  limb  can  be  at  once  brought  down  to  its  natural  length,  it  in 
all  cases  should  be  done  on  the  first  application  of  the  apparatus ; 
but  when  there  is  so  much  muscular  contraction  as  to  render  this 
very  painful,  the  limb  need  not  be  drawn  to  its  full  length  at  first 
In  these  cases,  it  should  be  extended  as  much  as  possible,  and  at 
the  second  visit  of  the  surgeon,  should  be  seized  at  the  ankle,  and 
slowly  pulled  downwards,  while  an  assistant  tightens  and  nmkes 
fast  the  extending  band.  This  course  is  to  be  repeated  until  the 
fragments  are  perfectly  reduced,  which  may  in  most  cases  be  readily 
done  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  No  great  advan- 
tage is  believed  to  be  gained  by  the  employment  of  short  splints,  or 
bandages  of  any  sort,  applied  immediately  to  the  thigh,  and  their 
use  is  dispensed  with,  as  they  prevent  the  surgeon  from  accurately 
examining  the  state  of  the  fracture,  and  require  that  the  limb  should 
be  disturbed  in  order  to  reapply  them.  A  long  narrow  bag,  stuffed 
pretty  firmly  with  cotton,  and  covered  vnth  buckskin,  is  used  for 
the  counter-extending  band,  and  a  double  buckskin  gaiter,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  carded  cotton  laid  over  it,  or  a  buckskin  band  lined 
with  Imen,  is  made  use  of  for  the  extension.  Extension  violent 
enough  to  cause  pain  should  never  be  employed ;  it  ought  always 
to  be  moderate,  steady,  and  permanent  if  constant  pain  is  com- 
plained of  at  any  point  on  which  the  dressings  press,  it  should  be 
immediately  examined  and  readjusted.  The  restlessness  of  patients 
causes  any  apparatus  to  be  easily  displaced,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  smooth,  tighten,  and  carefully  re-examine  it  daily. 
Excoriation  of  the  heel  is  most  frequently  produced  by  want  of 
care  in  not  having  the  extending  band  smoothly  applied  to  the  part, 
or  by  tightening  it  in  too  great  a  deffree,  without  having  previously 
drawn  down  the  limb  with  the  hand.    Sometimes,  however,  exco- 
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nation  is  caused  by  the  weight'  of  the  foot  alone ;  and  in  these 
cases,  the  application  of  a  piece  of  kid,  spread  with  soap  cerate, 
will  mostly  prevent  it  Great  care  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  in  attending  to  this  fracture,  whatever  apparatus  may  be 
used.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  a  shortening  of  the  limb 
ought  never  to  happen ;  and  in  order  accurately  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  extremity,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  measurement 
must  always  be  made  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  to  the  malleolus. — N.] 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  have  been  distinguished  into 
those  which  occur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  uiose  which 
take  place  outside,  and  the  principal  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  is  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  fragments  may  be  expected  to 
unite  by  bone,  whilst  in  the  former  such  an  event  rarely  happens. 
There  is  no  part  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  admirable  work  on  Dislo- 
cations and  Fractures  more  worthy  of  notice  than  that  which 
relates  to  this  subject,  and  his  experience  and  investigations  have 
been  such,  that,  coupled  with  the  additional  observations  of  the 
editor  of  the  last  edition,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
refer  to  any  feature  in  such  cases  wnich  has  been  omitted  to  be 
mentioned. 

Between  fractures  outside  of  the  capsulaV  ligament,  and  those  in 
other  parts  below,  I  cannot  see  any  great  practical  distinction :  un- 
doubtedly they  happen  more  frequently  in  the  perscm  advanced  in 
years  than  in  him  who  is  under  the  middle  age ;  yet,  as  I  have 
myself  seen,  thw  may  occur  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  in  no 
respect  need  their  treatment  be  different  from  what  might  be  deemed 
requisite  in  that  part  of  the  bone  below  the  trochanters, — the  object 
being,  in  either  case,  to  keep  the  limb  at  a  proper  length,  in  good 
position,  and  to  procure  ossific  union.  Thoush  all  these  ends  can- 
not be  accomplished  in  every  instance,  it  is,  in  most,  quite  proper 
to  keep  them  in  view ;  but  the  leading  features  of  practice  may  be 
different  in  the  other  case,  {i,  e.  within  the  capsule,)  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  before  the  treatment  is 
actually  begun. 

Although  age  is  by  no  means  a  certain  criterionof  judging  of  the 
exact  position  of  a  fracture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  either 
within  or  without  the  capsular  ligament,  ana  though  Mr.  Stanley  has 
recorded  a  case  of  fracture  of  this  bone,  within  &e  hip-joint,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  it  must  be  admitted  from  all  evidence  and  experience 
that  fracture  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur  happens  more  frequently  in 
the  upper  third  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  bone,  afler.tbe  middle 
period  of  life ;  and  that  those  in  its  neck,  particularly  within  the  cap- 
sule, are  of  rare  occurrence  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  calculated  he 
had  seen  in  public  and  private  practice  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  he  had  only  seen  two  cases  of  fracture  in  the  neck  of 
the  bone  within  the  capsule  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  during 
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the  same  period  he  had  only  once  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  These  statements,  then,  ought  to  be  very 
conclusive  on  this  point ;  and  when  a  person  above  the  age  statea, 
and  more  especiaUy  above  sixty,  and  being  of  the  female  sex,  has 
met  with  an  injury  of  the  hip  attended  with  symptoms  of  fracture, 
the  chances  are  that  it  is  within  the  capsule. 

The  injury  is  usually  the  result  of  a  fall,  and  may  be  appreciated 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  following  circumstances  and  symp- 
toms ;  the  advanced  period  of  life,  the  patient  having  pitched  on  the 
trochanter  or  hip,  and  being  immediately  afterwards  unable  to  move 
the  limb  without  great  pain,  are  all  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  of 
what  has  happened :  when  he  is  laid  in  bed,  the  toes  seem  much 
pointed  outwards;  the  whole  limb  upwards  to  the  trochanter  major 
is  everted ;  it  is  half  an  inch,  an  inch,  or  more,  shorter  than  its  fel- 
low ;  the  trochanter  is  less  prominent  than  on  the  other  side ;  and, 
besides  being  further  back  than  its  natural  position,  it  is  also  nearer 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  if  the  limb  be  turned  inwards,  it  will  of 
its  own  accord  soon  resume  its  everted  position ;  the  knee  is  usually 
straight ;  the  whole  muscles  of  the  member  seem  to  be  paralysed ; 
the  patient  makes  no  effort  to  move  the  part ;  and,  if  desired,  seems 
incapable  of  raising  the  thigh  by  calling  the  psoas  and  iliacus  into 
action :  if,  added  to  alF  these,  there  is  crepitus,  there  need  be  little 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Crepitus  is  not  easily  felt  on 
all  occasions,  even  when  there  is  fracture ;  the  manner  in  which  it 
can  best  be  detected  is  by  desiring  an  assistant  to  draw  down  the 
limb,  a  proceeding  which  is  very  easily  accomplished,  and  then,  by 
pushing  the  trochanter  ^towards  the  acetabulum,  and  rotating  tm 
femur  on  its  long  axis,  the  rough  surfaces  can  be  felt  grating  against 
each  other.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  sensation  is 
often  detected  only  after  considerable  manipulation  and  much  pain 
to  the  patient  The  absence  of,  or  diflFerence  in,  one  or  more  of 
these  symptoms,  should  neither  lull  suspicion  nor  alter  the  diagnosis: 
thus,  shortening  of  the  limb  is  not  always  present,  as  there  may  be 
fracture  without  displacement  There  is  in  my  collection  a  fracture 
through  the  cervix  femoris,  yet  during  life  there  was  no  shortening, 
no  eversion,  and  moreover,  no  crepitus.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
eversion,  there  has  been  inversion ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
occasionally,  though,  perhaps,  with  equal  rarity,  the  toes  have  been 
seen  at  one  period  turned  out,  and  at  another  turned  in,  in  the  same 
case. 

Most  of  these  symptoms  are  equally  apparent  in  fractures  through 
the  trochanters,  and  also  in  the  neck  of  the  bone  immediately  above, 
as  in  instances  within  the  capsular  ligament ;  and  if  there  be  ^at 
obesity,  or  much  swelling  from  effusions  and  inflammation,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  detect  the  exact  seat  of  fracture ;  but  in  some  cases, 
as  with  thin  old  women  immediately  after  the  accident,  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  can  be  so  distinctly  traced,  in  its  entire  condition  to  the 
top  of  the  trochanter,  that,  if  there  be  fracture  at  all,  it  must  be 
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near  the  head ;  and  if  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  are  as  I 
have  stated  them  above,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  in- 
jury is  within  the  capsule : — I  say  within ;  for,  though  it  may  be 
entirely  outside,  or  partly  within  and  partly  without,  and  whether 
or  not  the  fragments  are  still  held  together  more  or  less  firmly  by 
the  reflected  ugament  within  the  capsule,  the  practical  deduction 
should  be,  that  the  fracture  is  one  which  in  all  likelihood  will  never 
unite  by  bone. 

I  know  of  no  authority  so  much  to  be  relied  on  for  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine  as  that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  in  referring  to  his 
own  vast  experience  ranging  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  after 
having  seen  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of  supposed  fractpre 
in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  examining  many  preparations  of 
the  kind  obtained  from  his  own  practice  and  that  of  others,  states, 
that  in  these  examinations  he  had  only  met  with  one  example  in 
which  a  bony  union  had  taken  place  in  transverse  fracture  of  the 
cervix  femoris  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament  Sir  Astley, 
like  other  good  authorities,  though  he  does  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  union  in  such  a  case,  doubts  its  probability ;  and  the  truth  of  the 
latter  circumstance  is  so  incontestably  proved  by  numerous  speci- 
mens in  our  different  museums,  that  it  seems  almost  wonderful  how 
so  much  should  have  been  said  and  written  to  make  the  fact  appa- 
rent. Like  many  of  my  contemporaries,  I  have  seen  several  well- 
marked  examples  of  ossific  union  in  the  neck  of  the  femur;  but 
there  is  always  a  doubt  whether,  in  these  cases,  the  fracture  was* 
entirely  within  the  ligament  or  only  partially  so;  and  whether,  even 
in  bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  in  such  a  situation,  the  reflected 
ligament  and  periosteum  had  been  entirely  divided.  In  the  event  of 
either  of  these  membranes  being  more  or  less  entire,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  there  is  more  chance  of  union,  than  when  they  are  com- 
pletely torn  through ;  for,  in  the  latter  event,  the  only  remaining 
course  for  circulation  in  the  head  of  the  bone  is  through  the  round 
ligament,  and  the  vessels  in  this  narrow  channel  may  be  deemed  as 
only  of  sufficient  size  to  support  the  vitality  of  the  part,  but  not  to 
add  new  growth. 

The  remarkable  frequency  of  these  injuries  in  aged  females,  com- 
pared with  their  occurrence  in  men,  must  have  been  observed  by  all 
who  have  had  much  experience.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  facility 
with  which  the  fracture  happens  to  the  natural  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  which  is  the  result  of  advanced  years. 
In  youth  it  shoots  obliquely  from  the  shaft,  but  in  old  age  it  passes 
off  firom  between  the  trochanters,  almost  at  a  right  angle ;  some- 
times the  trochanter  major  is  actually  above  the  level  of  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  neck 
shorter,  and  even  less  in  diameter,  than  in  the  early  or  middle 
periods  of  life.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  erect  position,  the  weight 
of  the  trunk  must,  in  the  yoimg  person,  be  transmitted  through  the 
femur  more  directly  in  the  long  axis  of  its  neck,  and  that  under 
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such  circumstaDc«s  it  must  be  capable  of  supportiDg  a  much  greater 
weight  than  when  passing  horizontally  between  the  trochanter  and 
the  acetabulum ;  but  at  any  period  of  life,  so  far  aa  I  know,  the  frac- 
ture never  occurs  when  the  patient  is  upright;  it  happens  during  a 
fall  on  the  hip  or  trochanter,  at  which  time  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  weight  of  the  pelvis  is  supported  more  directly  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  neck  than  at  any  other  period ;  I  have,  therefore,  oflen  doubted 
whether  or  not  these  alterations  in  the  line  of  the  bone  have  much 
influence  in  the  production  of  fracture,  and  have  been  more  inclined 
to  attribute  their  frequent  occurrence  in  old  age  to  the  friable  state 
of  the  bones  at  this  period,  as  also  to  the  circumstance  of  the  neck, 
from  its  thinness  and  cellular  character,  being  the  weakest  part : 
and  if  in  all  these  views  I  am  correct,  the  frequency  of  the  accident 
in  females  may  be  reasonably  attributed,  ceteris  piaibta,  to  the 
greater  projection  of  the  trochanter  in  them,  from  the  width  of  the 
pelvis,  than  in  the  male  subject.  If,  however,  the  fracture  occurs  in 
consequence  of  the  limb  being  twisted  under  the  other,  as  it  gene- 
rally is  in  a  fall  on  the  trochanter,  then,  of  course,  the  altered  tine 
of  the  neck  of  the  bone  above  referred  to  must  render  the  part  par- 
ticularly liable  to  the  injury. 

rig.  164.  Vig.  16S. 


The  diagnosis  of  fracture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  or  in  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  is  usually  so  clear,  that  one  cannot  but  be  astonished 
at  the  occasional  mistakes  which  are  made,  by  confounding  such  in- 
juries with  dislocations  at  the  hip.  The  sketch  (fig.  164)  gives  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  most  conspicuous  appearances ;  the  aspect  of 
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age,  compared  with  that  at  p.  295,  of  a  figure  with  dislocation  on 
the  dorsum  ilii,  at  once  podnts  out  one  of  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures between  them ;  and  a  slight  study  of  each  figure,  with  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  each,  will  show  how  wide  the  differences  are. 
lirawing  165,  which  exhibits  a  fissure  through  the  neck  of  the  bone 
within  the  capsule,  and  also  the  displacement  of  the  shaft,  both  up- 
wards, and  as  regards  eversion,  will  give  further  illustration  on  this 
subject. 

The  treatment  of  this  kind  of  fracture  may  be  conducted  with  the 
thigh  bent  at  the  hip,  or  in  a  straight  position ;  the  latter  plan  seems 
most  in  repute,  and,  as  in  fractures  in  other  parts  of  the  limb,  I  gene- 
rally give  it  the  preference.  The  splint,  bandages,  and  manner  of 
setting  the  limb,  are  all  such  as  have  been  described  and  exhibited 
at  p.  321,  in  treating  of  fractures  of  the  bone  lower  down.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  all  instances  that  the  subsequent  course  should  be  the 
same :  in  very  a^ed  persons,  and  when  there  is  but  little  displace- 
ment, it  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not  a  splint  should  be  applied 
at  all ;  in  fractures  of  the  shafl  of  the  bone,  no  such  doubt  can  or 
should  be  entertained,  for  ossific  union  is  almost  certain  to  follow, 
and  a  splint  is  of  infinite  service  in  keeping  the  fragments  in  their 
proper  position ;  in  the  neck  of  the  bone,  however,  no  such  union 
can  reasonably  be  expected ;  and  as  any  kind  of  apparatus,  such  as 
splints  and  tight  bandages,  maybe  exceedingly  troublesome  to  some 
parties,  nay,  actually  productive  of  harm,  and  as  no  ultimate  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  a  persistence  in  their  use,  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying them  at  all  may  well  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  a  splint  in  the  early  stages 
of  treatment  I  believe  that  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  these  injuries,  is  less  when  a  splint  is  used  during 
the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  than  if  none  be  applied;  after  this 
period,  however,  it  may  be  doubtful  if  restraint  will  be  of  much 
further  service.  At  first  the  shortening  and  continued  di^sition  to 
an  increase  of  it,  as  also  the  tendency  to  further  eversion,  may  be 
efliciently  counteracted  by  a  splint ;  but  afler  the  parts  have  set,  as 
it  were,  in  this  way,  and  after  the  acute  pain  and  inflammation, — 
the  necessary  result  of  the  injury, — have  subsided,  the  sooner  a  little 
movement  is  made,  the  earlier  will  a  false  and  callous  joint  be  formed, 
and  the  patient  begin  to  make  some  use  of  the  limb. 

When  the  splint  is  removed,  the  knee  and  hip  may  be  slightly 
bent,  and  a  pillow  put  under  the  former,  to  give  it  support ;  as  soon 
as  the  patient  is  inclined  to  leave  his  bed,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
do  so :  at  first  he  must  support  himself  with  crutches ;  by  and  by  a 
stick  may  be  substituted ;  and,  with  the  additional  aid  of  a  high- 
heeled  shoe,  he  may  afterwards  move  about  with  great  ease  and 
security.  In  such  instances,  as  T  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
witnessing  on  inspection  afler  death,  the  fragment  of  the  neck 
nearest  the  trochanter  becomes  absorbed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
becomes  hard  and  enamelled  on  the  broken  surface ;  the  textures 
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around  thicken,  and  form  a  kind  of  new  capsule ;  occasionally  even 
a  little  bone  is  deposited  on  various  parts  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the 
obturator  externus  and  other  muscles  attached  to  the  digital  fossa, 
behind  the  trochanters,  become  considerably  increased  in  bulk  and 
strength. 

The  above  method  cannot  be  accomplished  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  it  would  not  be  correctly  applicable ;  thus  in  certain  indivi- 
duals the  tightness  of  the  bandage  around  the  ankle  is  sufficient  to 
threaten  or  ipduce  sloughing,  and  in  others  similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  band  under  the  pelvis ;  sometimes  there  may  be  posi- 
tive objections  to  this  plan,  from  the  state  of  the  ankle  or  perineum ; 
again,  if  the  patient  is  very  aged,  and  otherwise  infirm,  and  likely 
to  be  little  capable  of  using  or  requiring  the  limb  in  any  active  exer- 
tion at  a  future  period,  it  may  not  be  thought  proper  to  harass  him 
with  any  incumbrances,  or  at  all  events  the  advantage  gained  (if 
any)  wiU  not  be  equivalent  to  the  vexatious  restraint ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  f^atient  be  comparatively  young  and  stout,  and  if 
there  be  the  least  id^a  that  the  fracture  is  such  that  bony  union  may 
be  reasonably  looked  for  (as  in  the  neck  of  the  bone  outside  of  the 
capsule),  then  the  use  of  the  apparatus  should  be  persisted  in  for  five 
or  six  weeks  at  least* 

The  double-inclined  plane  has  been  recommended  in  these  cases 
as  well  as  others  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  by  some  it  has  been 
thought  advantageous  to  place  both  limbs  in  a  similar  attitude :  the 
angle  of  the  two  planes  is  made  so  high,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
thigh-boards  are  made  so  long,  that  the  pelvis  hangs  from  the  knees, 
as  It  were ;  and,  whilst  extension  is  thus  kept  up,  the  surgeon  has 
the  opportunity,  by  keeping  the  knees  together,  of  ascertaining  that 
both  thighs  are  much  about  the  same  length.  Instead  of  using  a 
couple  of  splints,  two  boards  of  wood,  of  sufficient  breadth  to  sus- 
tain both  limbs,  have  been  put  together  at  a  proper  angle,  and  used 
on  these  occasions.  The  same  jJan  has  been  sometimes  used,  too, 
in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
upper  fragment  cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  fixed  by  this  appara- 
tus ;  and  when  ossific  union  is  expected,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
recommend  it,  though  aware  that  good  cures  have  followed  this 
method,  as  well  as  otners.  I  have  noticed  that  under  such  treatment 
the  feet  and  legs  have  become  remarkably  oedematous,  unless  well 
supported  by  bandages,  and  there  has  been  altogether  such  an  appa- 
rent want  of  comfort  and  security  in  the  plan,  that,  excepting  under 
particular  circumstances,  I  would  never  resort  to  it 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  every  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity 
I  have  invariably  recommended  the  straight  position,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  the  most  satisfactory 
method ;  the  surgeon  may,  however,  see  good  reason  occasionally 
for  rejecting  it,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  whichsoever 
practice  is  pursued,  there  is  much  need  of  care,  both  in  putting  up 
the  limb  and  in  the  after-treatment ;  its  length,  attitude,  and  general 
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contour  must  each  and  all  be  carefully  att^ided  to ;  and  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  sooner  all  this  is  done  after  the  injury  has  happened,  so 
much  the  better  for  both  patient  and  surgeon.  In  pursuing  the  dif- 
ferent plans  above  advised,  I  have  occasionally  found  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  and  deficiencies  in  the  apparatus,  which  must  have 
been  noticed  by  all  who  have  follovired  similar  methods  of  practice. 
For  example,  in  fractures  of  the  tibia,  a  degree  of  extension  is  some- 
times required,  more  particularly  in  compound  cases  when  the  under 
fragment  is  drawn  behind  the  upper  one,  which  cannot  be  well 
applied  with  M'Intyre's  splint,  whether  bent  or  straight:  and,  to 
take  another  case,  when  the  long  single  splint  is  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  limb,  it  is  extremely  troublesome  to  prevent  the  foot 
turning  out,  or  the  board  turning  forwards.  In  fractures  of  the  leg, 
it  is  abo  often  difficult  to  prevent  the  toes  tumir^  inwards  or  out- 
wards; and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  foot-board,  with  the  lateral 
movement,  such  as  has  been  recommended  at  p.  310,  might  be 
advantageously  combined  with  some  such  simplification  of  Desault's 
as  that  spoken  of  at  p.  321,  whereby  an  apparatus  might  be  pro- 
duced well  adapted  for  all  the  ordinary  examples  of  these  accidents 
in  the  lower  extremity,  whether  in  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the  patella, 
or  femur.  Mr.  Weiss  has  lately  constructed  such  an  instrument ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  so  simple,  both  in  its  form  and  application,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  likely  to  be  efficient,  that  I  think  it  well  worthy 
of  further  trials  than  I  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  it 
Figure  166  presents  an  outline  of  this  splint :  the  bars  and  foot-place 
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consist  of  iron,  the  screws  of  brass ;  the  long  bar  is  of  an  average 
length  to  extend  between  the  knee  and  sole  of  the  foot ;  the  board 
is  so  attached,  that  it  can  be  slid  upwards  or  downwards  at  will, 
and  then  be  fastened  by  the  side-screw ;  it  can  also  be  moved  in  a 
lateral  direction,  so  as  to  evert  or  invert  the  toes ;  and  moreover  it 
can  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  splint  at  the  ankle  as  may 
be  found  best  suited  to  the  thickness  of  the  patient's  limb.  The 
cross-bar  below  prevents  the  member  from  rolling  outwards  or 
inwards,  and  by  means  of  the  screw,  the  side-splint  and  foot  may 
be  raised  or  depressed,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient.  This 
bar  can  be  attached  to  the  screw  at  the  knee,  where  it  will  some- 
times be  found  to  answer  best ;  or  two  may  be  used,  one  above  and 
one  belowy  each  being  of  service  to  raise  tne  p^t  above  it  to  any 
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re<]U]Ted  height.  Id  ibe  cut  a  small  portion  of  anoUier  sidft^r  is 
exhibited  ;  this  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  that  delineated,  and 
is  intended  to  act  as  a  thigh-splint,  in  cases  of  fracture  here,  or 
when  it  may  be  desired  to  apply  extension  in  fracture  of  the  leg.  It 
can  be  firmly  attached  to  the  other  portion  at  the  knee ;  and  when 
the  upper  end  is  fastened  to  the  pelvis  by  a  circular  strap,  and 
another  under  the  perineum,  as  with  Desault's  apparatus,  the  whole, 
though  apparently  much  more  slender,  is  equally  firm,  and  as  secure 
as  can  possibly  be  required  for  the  generality  of  cases.  Pads  and 
bandages  similar  to  those  applied  with  the  splints  above  described 
must,  of  course,  be  used  here  also. 

Perhaps  I  may  err  in  my  estimate  of  some  of  the  advantages  of 
this  simple  contrivance ;  yet  I  think  they  are  such  as  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  many  practitioners.  The  cost  is,  I  believe,  less  ihaa 
for  any  other  splint,  excepting  the  simple  bar  of  wood ;  the  durability 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  any ;  it  will  suit  either  limb,  or  either  side  of 
it;  it  will  answer  for  fractures  of  the  leg,  patella,  or  thigh,  and,  by 
undoing  the  screws,  it  can  be  put  up  in  such  small  space,  that  it  may 
be  carried  in  the  hand  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  country  surgeon 
will  have  ia  carrying  his  switch;  and,  moreover,  the  bars  and 
screws  are  so  strong,  though  light  in  appearance,  that  the  machine 
cannot  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  substantial  piece  of  workmanship, 
capable  of  bearing  any  reasonable  amount  of  fatigue.  The  movable 
bar  may  be  atlacned  to  the  cross  one  on  which  the  foot-board  is 
placed,  and  thus,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary,  a  splint  may  be 
sipt  on  each  side  of  the  leg. 

Fi{.  167.  Tig.  16a 


Figure  107  is  from  a  cast  where  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken; 
I  had  it  taken  with  the  object  of  showine  the  kind  of  displacement 
which  occurs  in  some  of  these  cases.  The  other  drawing  (fig.  168) 
exhibits  the  same  limb  two  months  afterwards.  It  is  intended  to 
show  that,  with  care,  the  projection  of  the  upper  fragment  may  be 
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entirely  avoided,  and  also  is  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  done 
with  the  above  splint,  which  was  used  on  this  occasion. 

In  concluding  my  observations  on  fractures  of  the  leg,  I  cannot 
omit  again  referring  to  the  method  of  swinging  the  part,  after  it  has 
been  properly  put  up  with  splints  and  bandages,  although  it  has 
already  been  adverted  to  in  the  introductory  chapter  on  fractures. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  proceeding  seems  to  be,  thatf;.'  when  the 
patient  moves  his  body  in  any  way,  as  when  the  bed-pan  is  placed 
under  him,  the  whole  limb  hangs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  frag- 
ments are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  best  plan  for  effecting  this  object,  which  I  have  seen 
in  use,  is  that  followed  by  Mr.  Luke,  of  the  London  Hospital,  who 
suspends  the  part  from  the  inside  of  the  cradle  which  is  usually 
placed  over  an  iniured  limb  to  keep  the  bed-clothes  from  it.  An 
arch  is  made  by  three  or  four  stout  semicircular  rods  of  iron,  and 
the  suspension  is  effected  bv  means  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  strong 
tape  attached  to  these  rods.  Mr.  Luke  uses  a  kind  of  box,  well 
supplied  with  cushions,  in  which  he  places  the  broken  member ;  the 
thigh  is  slightly  bent  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  leg  is  kept  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  A  M'Intyre's  splint,  or  one  such  as  I  have  last  re- 
commended, may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  during  the  period  when  the 
patient  requires  to  keep  his  bed,  a  space  seldom  less  than  five  weeks, 
and  oflen  much  more,  and  when  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  keep 
the  fragments  still,  the  urinal  and  flat  bed-pan  are  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  effecting  the  latter  object  Some  surgeons  have  objected 
even  to  the  use  of  the  pan,  however,  and  beds  have  been  constructed 
with  apertures  in  the  ticking  and  frame- work  below  the  pelvis,  with 
the  view  of  permitting  the  patient  to  evacuate  the  bowels  without 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  body  at  all.  Earle's  bed  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  this  kind,  but  unless  in  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  much  in  use  among  our  hospital  surgeons,  who, 
with  occasional  exceptions,  seem  mostly  to  prefer  a  well-stuffed 
hair-mattress,  and  to  trust  the  care  of  the  patient  to  the  attendants. 

[Irregularly  united  fractures  sometimes  fall  under  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon,  attended  with  so  much  shortening  or  deformity  as  to 
render  the  limb  unsightly,  painful,  or  altogether  useless ;  and  the 
operations  which  have  been  done  for  the  removal  of  these  vicious 
consolidations,  we  deem  it  well  briefly  to  notice  in  this  place. 

The  means  proposed  for  the  removal  of  deformities  following 
fractures  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first,  consists  in  straightening  a 
crooked  limb  by  means  of  well  applied  pressure ;  the  second,  in  re- 
fracturing  the  bone  at  the  point  of  former  injury  in  order  bv  an 
after  treatment  to  give  it  a  better  direction ;  and  the  third,  in 
making  a  section  of,  or  removing  the  projecting  or  angular  por- 
tions of  bone,  which  give  rise  to  the  deformity.  Pressure  and  ex- 
tension of  the  limb  is  applicable  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
callus  has  not  yet  acquired  all  the  soliditv  of  bone — an  event  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  does  not  occur  till  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  day. 
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Dupuytren  furnishes  examples  of  limbs  straightened  by  this  method 
as  late  as  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  and  fixes  upon  the  sixtieth  day  as  the  medium  time  at  which 
benefit  is  likely  to  oe  derived  from  it.  In  bringing  about  straighten- 
ing of  the  limb,  extension  and  counter^xtension  is  to  be  employed  ' 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  recent  fracture,  the  limb  being 
drawn  down  with  some  force  every  second  or  third  day,  care  being 
taken  at  the  same  time  to  keep,  by  means  of  the  ext^ding  apparatus, 
what  is  gained  by  these  forcible  eflTorts. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  the  callus  is  very  jdelding,  the  parts 
may  be  dragged  at  once  to  a  better  position,  and  so  retained,  though 
generally  the  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  accompanying  these  j 

cases,  prevents  this  being  done.    Extension  and  pressure  with  the  f 

aid  of  machinery,  have  also  been  successfully  applied  to  the  remedy- 
ing of  these,  as  of  other  deformities,  and  sometimes  with  marked 
success. 

CEsterlen,  who  has  revived  the  practice  of  rupturing  the  callus, 
employed  a  complicated  machine  for  this  purpose,  the  principle  of 
which  consists  in  having  a  pad  attached  to  a  piece  of  plank  which, 
by  means  of  screws,  is  made  to  descend  graduallv,  and  press  upon 
the  convex  surface  of  the  callus,  the  deformed  limb  having  been  - 

previously  fixed  upon  another  padded  plank  to  which  they  are 
attached.  A  sketch  of  this  machine  is  figured  in  his  work,  but  all 
that  is  sufficient  where  this  process  is  adopted,  is,  to  fix  the  limb  to 
be  operated  upon  a  firm  mattress  or  table,  while  at  the  same  time 

Eressure  is  made  suddenly  and  firmly  by  means  of  the  hands,  or 
nee,  of  the  surgeon.  This  procedure  is  adapted  only  to  cases 
where  an  angular  deformity  exists,  arising  from  the  union  of  the 
fragments  by  their  extremities.  Where  there  is  shortening  of  the 
extremity  from  the  ends  of  the  bones  slipping  past  each  other,  even 
supposing  that  the  rupture  could  be  eflected,  union  in  the  majority 
of  cases  would  not  follow  in  consequence  of  the  extremities  having 
become  rounded  and  smooth. 

The  treatment  after  re-fracture  of  a  bone  in  no  way  dififers  from 
that  usually  employed  in  ordinary  solutions  of  continuity  of  the 
bony  fibre.  If  pos^ble,  the  limb  should  be  at  once  stretched  to  its 
proper  length,  or  at  any  rate  brought  into  a  good  position,  and  so 
retained  by  means  of  an  appropriate  apparatus  till  the  consolidation 
is  effected,  care  being  taken  wnere  much  shortening  has  existed,  to 
make  the  extension  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  provoke  severe  inHam- 
matory  action.  ' 

In  cases  where  objection  has  been  made  to  rupture  of  the  callus, 
where  this  is  impossible  to  attain  by  the  application  of  a  safe  de- 
gree of  force,  or  where  the  deformity  is  of  very  long  standing,  and 
tne  union  has  taken  place  at  any  considerable  angle,  division,  or 
resection  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  may  be  performed,  an  operation, 
however,  which  is  always  a  serious  one,  and  which  is  only  justifi- 
able where  so  great  a  degree  of  deformity  exists,  €is  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  proper  use  of  the  limb. — ^N.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


LIGATURE  OF  AETERIES. 


Ligature  of  one  or  other  of  the  arteries  of  the  inferior  extremity 
may  be  required  on  the  living  body,  and  such  operations  should  hie 
practised  on  the  dead  subject. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  is  rarely  seen  in  a  vessel  of  the  magnitude 
of  tne  anterior  tibial :  it  may,  however,  be  the  seat  of  false  aneu- 
rism, resulting  from  a  wound :  or,  in  such  an  injury  the  external 
bemorrhaffe  may  be  great,  and  either  example  may  require  the  inter- 
ference of  the  surgeon.  Again,  it  may  oe  deemed  advisable  to 
delicate  the  artery  in  consequence  of  severe  bleeding  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot ;  or,  in  other  instances,  to  restrain  the  growth  of,  or 
obliterate,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  this  region. 

In  the  example  of  aneurism  resulting  from  a  wound,  if  the  tumour 
is  not  large,  and  there  be  no  complication  or  circumstance  to  in- 
duce the  surgeon  to  act  otherwise,  I  imagine  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  cutting  down  to  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
through  the  aneurismal  swelling,  spongins:  out  the  blood,  and  placing 
a  ligature  above  and  below  the  orifice  in^the  same  manner  as  is  done 
for  varicose  aneurism  in  the  arm,  is  the  proper  practice  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  but  in  an  instance  of  wound  of  this  vessel  in  simple  fracture, 
as  might  possibly  happen,  such  a  plan  would  be  very  questionable, 
as  the  fracture  would  thereby  be  rendered  compound ;  here  ligature 
of  the  vessel  above,  or  of  the  femoral,  would  perhaps  be  the  best 
proceeding.  The  tumour  may,  however,  be  large,  or  the  blood  may 
DC  extensively  extravasated  through  all  the  soft  textures :  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  better  to  cut  into  the  swelling  under  these 
circumstances,  or  to  restrain  further  bleeding  l^  ligature  above : 
again,  when  the  anterior  tibial  is  opened  by  wound,  the  injury  done 
to  the  bones  and  other  parts  may  actually  induce  the  surgeon  to 
amputate  the  limb. 

In  cutting  down  to  the  vessel  in  the  case  of  a  wound  bleeding  from 
the  surface,  or  in  the  instance  of  opening  the  aneurismal  swelling, 
af\er  a  sufficiently  free  aperture  has  been  made  in  the  integuments, 
the  stream  of  blood  will  perhaps  be  the  best  guide  to  the  bleeding 
orifice.  It  will  be  proper  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  tourniquet  on 
the  thigh,  and  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  detecting  the  vessel,  the 
pressure  may  be  relaxed,  when  the  blood  will  flow.    In  either  of 
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these  cases  the  incisions  on  the  surface  must  be  made  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  wound  in  the  vessel ;  but,  in  other  examples, 
the  surgeon  may  have  a  choice  of  parts  through  which  he  may  cut 
Over  the  arch  of  the  foot  the  vessel  may  be  readily  exposed  ;  indeed, 
it  lies  so  near  the  surface  in  this  situation,  that  I  have  known  it 
divided  by  a  surgeon  whilst  making  incisions,  through  the  skin  in 
the  treatment  of  erysipelas :  an  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  in  length,  should  be  made  over  the  most  convex  part  of  the 
foot,  commencing  a  little  in  front  of  the  ankle  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  space  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  great  and  second 
toes :  after  the  skin  is  divided,  the  strong  aponeurosis  immediately 
underneath  must  be  cut  nearly  to  the  same  extent ;  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  poUicis  and  extensor  longus  communis  muscles  will 
now  be  exposed,  and  the  vessel  will  be  found  lying  between  them  in 
close  contact  with  the  bones,  accompanied  by  a  vein  on  each  side : 
a  slight  scratch  with  the  point  of  tlie  needle  will  allow  them  to  be 
put  aside;  then  the  ligature  being  carried  round  the  artery  and 
fastened,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  approximated  by  one  or  two 
stitches,  the  operation  is  completed.  Occasionally,  in  this  situation, 
the  vessel  will  not  be  found  exactly  in  the  space  between  the  ten- 
dons above-named :  it  may  take  a  slight  turn  under  the  common 
extensors  ere  it  dips  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  may  possibly  be  wanting  altogether. 

In  the  dead  subject  such  an  operation  as  that  described  is  very 
easily  accomplished ;  but  in  the  living  body,  unless  the  parts  are 
free  from  swelling,  whether  from  inflammation  or  infiltraUon  of 
blood,  the  same  facility  should  not  be  expected. 

The  vessel  may  be  secured  above  the  instep,  by  making  an  inci- 
sion three  inches  in  length,  and  searching  still  between  the  tendons 
already  named :  if,  however,  the  incisions  be  made  more  than  a 
hand-breadth  above  the  ankle,  the  artery  must  be  looked  for  be- 
tween the  extensor  communis  and  tibialis  anticus ;  low  down  it  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  tibia, — higher  up,  on  the  interosseal  mem- 
brane. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  the  vessel  lies  deep  between  the  two 
last-named  muscles,  and  a  free  incision  of  the  surface  will  be  re- 
quired to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  space  between  them :  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  leg  offers  a  greater  obstacle  to  exposure  of  this  deep 
space  than  the  integuments;  it  must,  therefore,  be  divided  to  an 
equal  extent,  and  in  addition  a  little  transverse  notch  in  it  on  each 
side  of  the  wound  will  greatly  facilitate  the  proceedings.  Through- 
out its  course  in  the  leg  the  vessel  is  accompanied  by  two  veins ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  foot,  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  is  so  tar  separated 
from  it,  as  not  to  be  much  in  the  way;  and,  indeed,  its  division  with 
the  knife  would  be  of  no  great  consequence.  The  following  sketch 
(fig.  169)  exhibits  the  lines  of  incision :  on  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
the  wound  should  be  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  on  the  fibular 
side  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia ;  higher  up,  particularly  if  the  subject 
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be  muscular,  it  should  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  least  from  the 
same  part,  to  make  allowance  for  the  breadth  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  tibialis  anticus ;  and 
in  each  proceeding,  especially  Fig.  169. 

that  high  up,  the  surgeon  should 
not  make  his  way  between  the 
muscles  directly  backwards, 
but  should  follow  the  line  of 
separation  between  them,  which 
leads  towards  the  centre  of  the 
limb. 

In  attempting  these  opera- 
lions  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  artery  is  occasionally 
irregular;  it  may  be  very 
smaTl,  or  it  may  be  wanting 
altogether;  neither  a  bleeding 
wound  nor  an  aneurism  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  though  the 
vessel  can  actually  be  felt  pul- 
sating in  front  of  the   ankle, 

will  with  certainty  denote  its  presence  in  the  usual  situation  higher 
up ;  for,  when  it  is  deficient  in  size  or  absent,  there  is  commomy  a 
large  branch  of  the  fibular  passing  through  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, a  little  above  the  ankle,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  anterior  tibial  on  the  foot. 

The  circumstances  which  may  demand  ligature  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  will  be  similar  to  those  requiring  deligation  of  the  an- 
terior, and  the  remarks  in  reference  to  the  rules  of  practice  are 
equally  applicable.  If  the  surgeon  has  a  choice  of  situation,  he 
ought  undoubtedly  to  select  that  part  of  the  vessel  where  it  lies 
between  the  malleolus  and  calcaneum.  An  incision,  two  inches  in 
length,  should  be  made  midway  between  this  process  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  fendo  Achillis :  after  the  skin  has  been  divided,  some 
strong  aponeurotic  fibres  must  next  be  cut  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  artery  will  be  found  immediately  beneath,  accompanied  by  two 
veins,  with  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  between  it  and  the  os  calcis. 
Perhaps,  the  vessel  must  be  sought  for  higher  up,  and  four  inches 
above  the  ankle  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  posterior  lo  the 
margin  of  the  tibia.  The  knife  should  next  be  carried  through  the 
aponeurosis ;  for,  in  this  situation,  both  the  superficial  and  deep 
layers,  if  they  are  not  actually,  are  so  nearly,  in  ccftitact,  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  one,  when  the  artery  will  be  found  on  the 
fiexor  communis  and  tibialis  posticus  muscles ;  a  vein  will  be  per- 
ceived on  each  side,  and  the  nerve  nearer  the  fibula.  Even  within 
four  inches  of  the  ankle  the  soleus  may  be  found  covering  the 
vessel,  and  higher  up  it  is  almost  certain  to  do  so :  the  muscle  being 
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irregular  in  this  respect,  the  operator  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  some  of  its  fibres  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg ;  but,  however 
easy  it  maybe  on  the  dead  subject  to  expose  the  vessel  by  cutting 
through  this  muscle,  the  operation  may  be  found  somewhat  more 
difficult  on  the  living  body.  A  good  anatomist  can  have  little 
trouble  in  making  an  incision  of  three  inches  in  length,  parallel 
with  the  vessel,  and  half  an  inch  behind  the  margin  of  the  tibia, 
dividing  skin,  superficial  aponeurosis,  soleus,  and  deep  fascia,  so  as 
to  get  upon  the  vessel  as  it  lies  on  the  deep  layer  of  muscles :  all 
this  he  may  do  with  ease  on  the  subject ;  but  to  accomplish  such 
proceedings  on  the  living  body,  he  must  be  a  cool  and  dexterous 
operator,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  annoyed  at  the  continued  oozing 
of  blood  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  nor  Ukely  to  be  scar^ 
either  by  the  deep  gap  in  the  limb,  the  pain  to  which  his  patient 
will  in  all  likelihood  oe  subjected,  or  the  tediousness  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

Instead  of  dividing  any  part  of  the  soleus  near  to  the  tibia,  by 
making  the  wound  in  the  skin  so  close  to  this  bone  as  has  been 
direct^,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  search  for  the  vessel  through  a  wound  made  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  calf.  In  a  thin  subject,  by  cuttmg  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg,  midway  between  the  fibula  and  inner  margin  of  the 
tibia,  dividing  the  skin  for  four  inches,  also  the  inner  heads  of  the 
ffastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  with  the  fascise,  superficial  and 
deep,  the  vessel  may  be  exposed ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  feel 
inclined  to  attempt  such  an  operation  on  the  living  body,  even 
though  it  be  sanctioned  by  sucn  a  high  authority  as  that  of  Mr. 
Guthrie.  In  an  instance  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  aneurism 
from  a  wound,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  get  at  the  vessel 
through  free  superficial  incisions;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  all 
stated  above  regarding  the  operation  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb 
is  equally,  indeed  even  more,  applicable  here ;  I  cannot,  therefore, 
recommend  such  proceedings ;  and  if  a  vessel  must  be  tied  so  high 
up,  probably  the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  his  ultimate  comfort,  will 
be  best  secured  by  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery. 

The  peroneal  artery  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  be  the  seat  of 
spontaneous  aneurism ;  and  lies  so  deep,  and  so  protected  by  the 
fibula,  that  a  wound  in  it  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  The  vessel 
may  be  reached  through  an  incision,  three  inches  long,  and  parallel 
with  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone.  If  the  wound  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  some  portion  of  the  soleus  must  be  divided, 
and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  may  either  be  turned  towards  the 
fibula,  or  its  fibres  may  also  be  cut  across :  on  the  dead  subject,  the 
latter  may  usually  be  preferred.  The  vessel  is  often  so  small,  that 
I  have  again  and  again  seen  it  missed  in  dissecting-room  operations. 
If  the  incisions  are  made  higher  up,  possibly  some  fibres  of  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  will  be  divided,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
soleus,  and  after  the  division  of  the  latter,  the  deep  aponeurosiB 
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alone  will  intervene ;  but  it  is  here  so  thin  that  it  may  scarcely  attract 
notice. 

Considering  the  irregularities  of  both  the  posterior  tibial  and 
fibular  arteries,  I  cannot  but  repeat  my  objections  to  attempting 
these  proceedings  on  the  living  body,  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg, 
by  the  Hunterian  operation, — that  is,  by  cutting  down  on  either  w 
the  vessels  above  an  aneurism  or  wound :  the  necessity  for  domg  so 
on  the  fibular  is,  as  abready  stated,  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  and  the 
same  may  almost  be  said  regarding  the  posterior  tibial :  indeed,  I 
have  for  many  years  looked  upon  such  proceedings  as  appertaining 
so  much  to  mere  dissecting-room  displays,  that,  in  my  lectures,  1 
have  only  referred  to  them  because  they  have  been  described  by  the 
anatomist,  more,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  what  may  be  done  with 
correct  anatomical  know- 
ledge, than  with  reference  ^>?'  ^'^^* 
to  what  might  be  consi- 
dered good  surgery.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the 
course  of  tne  posterior 
tibial,  a  ligature  may  oc- 
casionallyoe  required,  and 
this  sketch  (fig.  170)  will 
show  the  lines  of  incision 
as  above  directed. 

Ligature  of  the  popli- 
teal artery  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  performed  in  the 
present  day.  Previous  to 
the  introduction  of  Hun- 
ter's operation  on  the  su- 
perficial femoral  for  aneurism  of  this  vessel  (1785),  the  surgeon  was 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  into  the  ham,  clearing  out  the  contents  of  the 
sac,  and  tyine  the  artery  above  and  below  its  communication  with 
the  disease ;  but  such  a  proceeding  is  now  never  contemplated  for 
spontaneous  disease ;  and  as  the  vessel  is  so  well  protected  against 
injury,  it  will  rarely  occur  that  the  surgeon  has  to  secure  it  for  a 
wound  in  this  situation.  The  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an 
incision  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  between  the  hamstrings, 
and  parallel  with  its  course.  The  patient  should  lie  on  his  face,  and 
the  wound  should  be  nearer  the  inner  than  the  outer  hamstring:  its 
upper  extremity  should  be  about  four  inches  above  the  condyles ; 
about  two  inches  above  the  innermost  of  these  processes  the  artery 
will  be  found  close  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  but  before  it  can 
be  reached,  after  the  division  of  the  skin  the  aponeurosis  must  be 
cut  to  the  same  extent,  and  nearer  to  the  vessel,  some  cellular  tex- 
ture, fat,  and  perhaps  a  lymphatic  ffland  or  two,  must  be jiivided  or 
held  aside.  The  vein  and  artery  lie  in  close  contact,  surrounded 
by  condensed  cellular  membrane,  which  forms  a  kind  of  sheath  to 
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the  vessels :  the  vein  lies  behind  the  artery,  so  that  in  performing 
the  operation  with  the  patient  on  his  face,  it  will  be  first  encoun- 
tered ;  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  the  artery  will  be  seen  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  vein,  and  the  latter  should  be  slightly  turned  to  the 
outside,  to  allow  the  point  of  the  needle  to  be  carried  between  the 
two,  and  round  the  former.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  (popliteal) 
lies  so  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ham,  that  if  the  knife  be  carried 
close  to  the  inner  boundary  of  this  space,  as  just  directed,  it  may 
not  be  met  with  at  all,  more  pkrticularly  if  the  incisions  are  placed 
somewhat  high :  if  it  is  seen  it  should  be  held  to  the  outside.  If  the 
operation  is  done  as  now  recommended,  the  vessel  will  be  perceived 
to  be  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  surface ;  higher  up 
the  distance  is  still  greater,  and  lower  down  it  is  less ;  but  here  the 
proximity  of  the  posterior  saphena  vein,  and  the  sural  as  well  as 
the  articular  vessels,  should  induce  the  surgeon  to  avoid  the  part 

The  proposal  of  M.  Jobert  to  cut  for  this  vessel  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  limb,  a  little  above  the  inner  condyle,  between  the  vastus  and 
the  hamstrings,  seems  to  me  another  of  those  dissecting-room  specu- 
lations which  I  have  characterized  above  in  referring  to  operations 
on  the  posterior  tibial  and  fibular  arteries ;  I  need  not,  tnerefore, 
dwell  on  its  merits  or  demerits. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  mortification  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  the  sudden  obstruction  of  this  artery  than  when  deligation 
of  the  superficial  femoral  is  performed :  were  the  old  operation  for 
aneurism  done  on  the  vessel,  doubtless  this  would  be  the  case ;  but 
the  fact  has  not  been  proved  since  Hunter's  operation  came  into 
practice.  Perhaps  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  its  awkward  posi- 
tion for  after  treatment,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  this  operation  is 
so  rarely  performed ;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there 
are  fewer  cases  in  which  it  can  be  done  than  in  the  instance  of  the 
femoral,  a  ligature  on  which  will  effect  all  the  good  that  can  be 
expected  from  one  on  the  popliteal,  and  is,  moreover,  equally  appli- 
cable and  useful  in  aneurism,  as  also  in  some  cases  of  wounds  of 
this  vessel  itself. 

The  superficial  femoral  artery  may  be  secured  with  a  ligature  in 
any  part  of  its  course.  It  has  been  customary  to  describe  the  ope- 
ration in  two  places — either  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  or  in  its 
upper  third :  the  first  of  these  being  similar  to  that  which  was  done 
by  Hunter,  and  the  other  like  that  recommended  by  Scarpa.  In 
either  instance  the  patient  should  be  laid  on  his  back,  with  the  1^ 
bent  at  the  knee,  and  the  thigh  slightly  rotated  outward,  and  also 
bent  upon  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  expose  its  inner  and  anterior  surface. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thigh  a  wound  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length 
should  be  made  parallel  with  the  vessel,  and  nearly,  therefore,  in 
the  same  course  as  regards  the  sartorius  muscle.  The  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  texture  being  divided,  the  aponeurosis  should 
be  cut  to  the  same  extent,  when  the  fibres  of  the  sartorius  will  be 
brought  into  view ;  its  inner  margin  may  next  be  turned  outwards, 
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as  was  done  by  Hunter,  or  its  outer  margin  may  be  turned  inwards, 
as  has  since  been  more  recommended,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
space  between  the  vastus  intemus  and  the  adductor  longus  the 
vessel  will  be  found  :  here  it  is  covered  by  a  slip  of  the  tendon  of 
the  last-named  muscle,  which  requires  to  be  divided,  when  the 
vessel  will  be  found  in  close  contact  with  the  vein,  which,  however, 
will  probably  be  so  completely  behind  as  to  escape  observation : 
the  saphenus  nerve  may  be  seen  immediately  in  front  of  the  vessel, 
or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  noticed  ere  the  slip  of  the  adductor  has  been 
cut,  for  it  sometimes  lies  in  front  of  this  texture,  and  at  other  times 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  artery.  The  point  of  the  needle 
may  be  passed  on  either  side  of  the  vessel  which  the  operator  may 
find  most  convenient,  and  should,  on  all  occasions  be  kept  so  close 
to  it  as  not  to  endanger  the  vein.  It  has  been  said  that,  if  this  ope- 
ration is  done  too  near  the  aperture  in  the  adductor  magnus,  there 
is  a  chance  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  anastomotica  magna,  and, 
indeed,  I  have  seen  this  vessel  tied  on  the  dead  subject  instead  of 
the  femoral,  though  I  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  mistake  occur- 
ring on  the  living  body. 

This  operation  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  some  might 
suppose,  for  no  particular  guide  can  be  given,  unless  it  be  the  course 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles.  After  the  skin  and  fascia  have  been 
divided,  and  some  muscular  fibres  exposed,  it  may  be  doubtful  to 
which  muscle  they  belong, — whether  to  the  sartorius  or  the  vastus : 
if  to  the  latter,  they  will  seem  to  run  towards  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh ;  and  if  to  the  former,  they  will  pass  nearly  in  its  long  axis. 
If  the  thigh  has  been  placed  as  directed,  and  the  first  incision  has 
been  made  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  the  sartorius  will  assu- 
redly be  the  muscle,  and  the  future  incisions  may  be  made  on  either 
margin  at  the  will  of  the  surgeon,  or  if  he  chooses  he  may  divide 
the  muscle  entirely,  though  I  would  not  recommend  such  a  proceed- 
ing under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Whether  it  is  from  the  comparative  depth  of  the  artery  in  this 
situation,  and  also  the  comparative  difficulty  of  the  operation,  or 
that  the  circumstances  demanding  such  a  proceeding  are  more 
rare,  I  will  not  attempt  to  determme,  but  it  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  artery  is  not  so  frequently  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  as  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  In  the  different  instances  in  which  I 
have  known  it  secui;ed  a  little  above  its  passage  through  the  adduc- 
tor magnus,  the  operation  has  been  done  for  secondary  hemorrhage 
in  the  leg,  after  amputation ;  I  know  of  no  particular  advantage  m 
selecting  this  situation,  unless  it  be  that  in  the  event  of  secondary 
bleeding  at  the  seat  of  deligation,  there  is  still  another  chance  left 
for  the  patient  of  having  the  same  vessel  tied  a  little  higher  up ; 
neither  is  there  any  great  disadvantage,  for'  I  attach  no  consequence 
to  the  arguments  that  high  inflammation  with  abscess  or  diffuse 
suppuration  is  more  likely  to  follow  here  them  nearer  the  groin : 
considering,  however,  that  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  the  vessel 
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is  much  more  easily  reached,  that  there  must  be  less  disturbance  of 
parts,  and  that  the  operation  must  be  equally  efficient, — I  cannot 
out  recommend  the  selection  of  the  operation  in  this  situation.  The 
circumstance  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is  one  of  grave  importance ; 
yet,  in  my  opinion  any  calculations  as  to  its  probability  of  occur- 
rence shoula  not  deter  the  surgeon  from  the  operation  above  the 
sartorius,  which  seems  to  me,  under  nearly  every  circumstance, 
that  which  is  most  eligible.  Here  the  vessel  is  to  be  secured  towards 
the  lower  angle  of  that  triangular  space  so  particularly  referred  to 
by  Scarpa,  which  is  described  at  page  267. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  in  this  manner : — The  patient 
being  placed  on  his  back,  with  the  limb  bent  as  already  directed,  the 
surgeon  should  feel  for  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  for  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubes;  nearly  midway  between 
these  points  he  will  discover  the  femoral  pulsating,  and  about  two 
inches  below  he  should  commence  his  incision  through  the  skin,  and 
carry  it  downwards  for  three  inches  and  a  half,  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  consequently  parallel  with  the 
superficial  femoral :  the  skin  being  divided,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
thigh  will  next  be  exposed  by  division  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and 
here,  perhaps,  a  few  lymphatic  glands  may  be  met  with;  the 
aponeurosis  being  now  cut  through,  some  fibres  of  the  sartorius  may 
probably  be  seen,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  will  be  exposed : 
this  latter  texture  being  cautiously  opened  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  or  less,  the  artery  may  be  recognised,  and  the  needle 
passed  around  it  from  within  outwards. 

If  the  first  incision  is  placed  as  above  directed,  and  if  the  operator 
takes  care  to  go  neither  to  one  side  nor  the  other,  the  vessel  can 
scarcely  be  missed;  yet  I  have  known  a  surgeon  pass  an  inch  deeper 
on  its  inner  side.  The  pulsations  of  the  artery  will  form  a  good 
guide  in  general;  and  when  there  is  any  difficulty,  a  reference  to  the 
sartorius  muscle  will  be  of  service,  provided  the  incisions  have  been 
made  sufficiently  low  to  expose  its  fibres.  In  this  situation,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  body,  I  believe,  as  has  already  been  stated 
in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
of  textures  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  com- 
plete the  operation  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  internal  saphena  vein  may  possibly  be  seen  in  the  first  inci- 
sions, and  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  avoided ;  but  the  wounds, 
either  in  the  upper  or  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  should  be  made  suf- 
ciently  towards  the  mesial  line  as  to  avoid  this  vessel.  The  saphena 
nerve  is  generally  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  artery,  outside  of  the 
sheath,  and  away  from  the  reach  of  the  surgeon ;  if,  however,  the 
operation  be  done  very  close  to  the  sartorius,  it  may  possibly  be  in  the 
way,  and  should  therefore  be  held  to  one  side.  The  vein  is  partly 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  chiefly  behind  it :  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  avoid  this  vessel  in  using  either  the  knife  or  the 
needle:  the  edge  of  the  former  should  be  applied  cautiously  in  dividing 
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Fig.  171. 


the  sheath,  and  the  point  of  the  latter,  beuig  first  insinuated  between 
the  vein  and  artery,  should  be  carried  outwards  in  close  contact 
with  the  last-named  vessel.  Many  exam- 
ples have  been  known  of  injury  of  the  vein 
in  this  operation,  and  have  been  referred  to 
by  Cooper,  Carmichael,  and  others :  I  have 
myself  seen  one  instance  where  the  point  of 
the  needle  as  it  was  carried  round  the  artery 
was  thrust  through  the  vein ;  the  hemorrhage 
was  copious  on  the  instant,  but  as  soon  as 
the  ligature  was  tightened  (no  attempt  was 
made  to  alter  its  position)  it  ceaseid,  and 
though  that  patient  ailerwards  died  of  phleg- 
monous inflammation  and  secondary  hemor- 
rha^, — and  which  of  the  two  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  it  was  difficult  to  say, 
— I  cannot  attribute  the  fatal  result  to  this 
mishap,  though  I  must,  nevertheless,  repeat 
my  caution  to  avoid  the  vessel.  In  an  in- 
stance in  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  had  cut 
down  upon  this  artery  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  placed  a  ligature  upon  it,  the  pulsations 
in  the  tumour  continued,  and  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  the  vessel  was  double. 
No  other  similar  case  has  ever  been  met 
with  in  practice,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
such  an  irregularity  has  occasionally  been  seen  since  in  the  dissect- 
ine-room. 

The  sketch  (fig.  171)  exhibits  tlie  lines  of  incisions  above  recom- 
mended, the  under  one  showing  where  Hunter  applied  the  knife,  the 
upper  being  the  situation  recommended  by  Scarpa.  For  the  con- 
venience of  displaying  the  Unes,  the  artist  has  kept  the  limb  in  a 
straighter  position  than  has  been  above  described. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  after  ligature  of  the 
superficial  femoral  artery,  and  often,  too,  in  instances  where  it  might 
be  least  expected.  Two  examples  have  happened  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  in  neither  of  these  instances  was  the  artery  disturbed  in 
an  unusual  manner,  or  divested  of  its  sheath  to  a  greater  extent 
than  to  allow  the  point  of  the  needle  to  be  passed,  nor  was  the  liga- 
ture placed  nearer  than  an  inch  to  the  deep  femoral.  In  such  cases 
a  question  will  arise  regarding  the  course  of  practice  to  be  followed : 
— If  the  vessel  has  originally  been  tied  in  tJie  middle  of  the  thigh, 
I  should  be  most  inclined  to  place  another  ligature  on  the  same 
vessel  higher  up, — that  is,  several  inches  higher,  above  the  sartorius ; 
but  if  the  operation  has  already  been  done  in  this  situation,  the 
question  may  be,  whether  the  vessel  should  be  again  tied  at  the  same 
place,  or  that  a  ligature  be  cast  on  the  common  femoral  or  external 
iliac. 
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If  either  of  the  latter  operations  be  adopted,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  circulation  through  the  deep  femoral  will  be  obstructed, 
and  that  consequently  there  may  be  such  a  deficiency  of  blood  in 
the  limb  afterwards  as  to  end  in  mortification.  In  ligature  of  either 
the  femoral  or  external  iKac,  as  a  primary  operation,  such  an  event 
is  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  the  circumstances  are  very  different  in 
the  case  at  present  under  consideration :  here  not  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  blood  can  be  expected  to  flow  by  the  superficial  femoral, 
supplied  either  by  a  retrograde  current  through  its  deep  branch,  or 
through  the  epigastric ;  whilst,  in  a  primary  operation,  on  the  iliac, 
this  may  reasonably  be  calculated  on,  even  in  an  instance  of  aneu- 
rism in  the  groin — the  current  at  first  being  sufficient  to  give 
effective  assistance  to  the  other  channels  of  circulation  which  sup- 
port the  vitality  of  the  limb  below,  but  yet  not  so  strong  as  to 
{►revent  the  favourable  changes  in  the  tumour,  which  tend  to  the  cure, 
n  secondary  bleeding  from  the  superficial  femoral,  the  retrograde 
circiJation  referred  to  above  must  be  prevented  by  pressure  over 
the  bleeding  orifice  and  the  course  of  the  main  artery,  otherwise, 
even  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  the  hemorrhage,  though 
checked  in  its  impetuosity,  might  still  continue  to  an  injurious  extent. 
In  one  of  my  own  cases,  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  deligation  of 
the  superficial  femoral  in  the  groin,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the 
external  iliac,  and  also  slight  pressure  in  the  groin  over  the  course 
of  the  open  vessel,  to  check  secondary  bleeding:  these  had  the 
desired  eflfect ;  but  mortification  of  the  whole  limb,  from  the  foot  to 
the  hip,  speedily  ensued,  and  death  was  the  result  The  loss  of 
vitality  seemed  at  first  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  limb, 
and  I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  amputate  in  the  thigh,  but  the  stump 
within  twenty-four  hours  became  similarly  aflFected.  I  confess  that 
I  should  feel  reluctant  to  follow  this  practice  in  a  similar  case,  and 
should  be  more  inclined  to  place  ligatures  immediately  above  and 
below  the  bleeding  orifice,  though  such  a  proceeding  is  doubtless 
somewhat  equivocal  also.  In  such*  a  course  pressure  should  be 
applied  by  the  thumbs  of  a  steady  and  trustworthy  assistant,  then 
by  enlarging  the  orifice  in  the  track  of  the  original  wound,  the 
artery  should  be  exposed,  separated  slightly  from  the  vein,  and 
secured  with  threads.  But  such  operations  are  more  easily  talked 
about,  and  described  on  paper,  than  done  on  the  living  subject ;  the 
person  who  attempted  such  a  practice  as  that  referred  to,  would 
require  great  coolness  and  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  as  well 
as  considerable  nicety  in  manipulation,  and  supposing  infiltration  of 
blood  to  have  taken  place,  much  difliiculty  might  be  anticipated  in 
accomplishing  the  object  immediately  in  view. 

In  making  a  selection  of  either  course  of  procedure,  the  practi- 
tioner will  assuredly  feel  himself  in  a  most  eventful  dilemma :  if  the 
patient  is  let  alone,  loss  of  life  must  be  the  result ;  and  pressure,  if  it 
be  tried  in  such  a  case,  is  uncertain,  and  unsafe  too ;  for  if  it  be 
sufficient  to  stem  the  current  in  the  artery,  the  vein  will  be  com- 
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pressed  also :  how,  and  what  to  do  then,  he  will  have  diflSiculty  in 
deciding,  and  whatever  course  he  may  think  fit  to  pursue,  the 
patient's  safety  must  be  considered  in  the  utmost  jeopardy. 

Ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery  is  seldom  performed 
now-a-days.  It  was  done  before  Mr.  Abernethy  performed  his  first 
operation  on  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  has  since  been  recom- 
mended by  some  as  a  preliminary  step  to  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint  For  the  latter  purpose  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  operation  on  the  iliac  seems  so  great  that 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  which  should  be  selected.  On  the  dead 
subject  the  vessels  may  be  easily  displayed  by  making  an  incision 
in  its  course  about  three  inches  long,  the  upper  end  of  it  being  a 
little  above  Poupart's  ligament :  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  bemg 
cut  through,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  thigh  should  be  cautiously 
divided  about  an  inch  below  the  ligament ;  the  sheath  of  the  vessels 
should  next  be  opened  with  equal  care,  and  the  artery  being  slightly 
denuded,  should  be  surrounded  with  the  needle,  the  point  of  which 
should  be  carried  from  within  outwards ;  for  though  there  is  a  slip 
of  cellular  texture  between  the  two  vessels  here,  the  vein  might  be 
injured  were  the  instrument  carried  in  the  opposite  direction.    A 

§ood  anatomist  may  make  the  incision  so  strictly  over  the  artery, 
lat  he  will  probably  not  see  the  vein  at  all,  as  it  lies  on  the 
inner  side.  The  inguinal  glands  and  the  arteries  connected  with 
them  may  attract  little  attention ;  but  on  the  living  body,  they  might 
occasion  trouble,  and  I  have  known  them  do  so  in  operating  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  superficial  femoral,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  external  iliac  The  trouble  arising  from  these  sources,  tnen, 
more  particularly  from  the  divided  arteries,  as  well  as  the  proximity 
of  their  origins  to  the  seat  of  ligature,  as  also  of  the  pudendal 
branches,  the  circumflex,  and  epigastric  arteries, — ^the  circulation 
through  all  of  which  might  prevent  the  closure  of  the  main  artery, 
and,  in  addition,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  the  thigh,  however  slight,  the  artery  is  likely  to  be  consi- 
derably disturbed, — all  seem  to  me  sufficient  grounds  of  objection 
to  this  operation,  excepting  under  very  particular  circumstances, 
and  should  induce  the  surgeon  to  give  a  preference  to  the  external 
iliac  for  the  seat  of  operation. 


I 


CHAPTER  V. 

APPLICATION   OF   BANDAGES   AND    STRAPS.— OPERATIONS    FOR    VARICOSB 
VEINS. ^EEMOVAL  OF  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  FROM  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

If  the  student  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  a  single  subject,  he 
should  perhaps  next  take  into  consideration  certain  minor  operations 
which  he  will  be  called  on  to  perform  in  practice.  For  example,  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg,  be  will,  even  whilst  a  student, 
have  to  apply  a  roller  from  the  toes  to  the  knee :  and  should  it  happen 
that  he  is  engaged  in  hospital  duties,  unless  he  is  under  a  good- 
natured  and  inaulgent  teacher,  he  may  possibly  be  more  annoyed 
when  he  does  not  accomplish  the  proceeding  m  a  proper  manner, 
than  he  may  anticipate. 

For  whatever  object  a  bandage  is  applied,  whether  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers,  of  varicose  veins,  or  of  fracture,  it  is  of  importance 
to  observe  that  an  equal  amount  of  support  or  pressure  is  afforded 
on  all  sides,  and  by  the  entire  breadtn  of  each  turn  of  the  roller. 
In  bandaging  the  leg  the  following  method  should  be  pursued :  The 
end  of  the  roller  should  be  laid  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  meta- 
tarsus, and  two  or  three  turns  should  be  made  upon  the  foot  as  high 
as  the  instep ;  next  a  turn  should  be  made  round  the  leg  immedi- 
ately above  the  ankle,  and  round  the  foot  again  over  the  instep :  as 
it  is  seldom  thought  requisite  to  cover  the  heel  completely,  the  ban- 
dage may  now  be  carried  up  the  leg,  turn  after  turn,  until  the  limb 
is  enveloped  as  high  as  the  knee,  or  as  far  as  may  be  required,  each 
turn  of  the  cloth  being  made  to  cover  about  a  third  of  the  preceding, 
and  a»  the  swell  of  the  calf  increases,  the  roller  should  be  reversed, 
or  folded  downwards,  as  by  such  a  movement  the  pressure  is  equally 
diffused  over  the  surface,  and  thus  no  inequalities  will  be  perceived 
when  the  bandage  is  removed,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  an  equal  sup- 
port has  been  given  to  the  surface  throughout  The  method  of 
applying  a  bandage  is  easily  demonstrated  on  the  body;  but  it 
cannot  be  so  readily  described :  the  following  drawing,  (fig.  172,) 
and  a  reference  to  that  at  p.  313,  will  probably  serve  to  make  my 
description  clearer :  the  roller  may  be  held  either  in  the  right  hand 
or  in  the  left,  and  earned  from  the  right  side  of  the  leg  or  the  left, 
at  the  will  of  the  surgeon,  or  as  seems  best  fitted  to^the  circum- 
stances. 

In  old  callous  ulcers  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  further 
support  to  the  parts,  to  approximate  their  edges,  and  also  to  apply  a 
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certain  amount  of  stimulus,  by  means  of  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  broad,  and  of  such  a  length 
as  to  encircle  the  limb.  The  middle  of  each  strap  should  be  placed 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sore,  and  then  each  end  should  be  brought 
forward  and  crossed  in  a  sloping  direction  over  it.  A  sufGcient 
number  of  straps  are  to  be  applied  to  cover  the  limb  an  inch  or  more 
above  and  below  the  ulcer,  and  over  all  a  calico  roller  may  be  placed 
as  above-described. 

Tig.  173. 


The  method,  by  means  of  the  roller  (made  of  flannel,  however) 
combined  with  the  calamine  cerate  and  compresses,  constitutes  that 
which  was  so  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Whateley,  and  that  with  straps 
and  the  calico  bandage,  forms  the  chief  feature  of  Mr.  Baynton's 
practice.  In  modem  timf  s,  cloth  prepared  with  caoutchouc  has 
been  recommended  as  a  good  substitute  for  the  fiamtel  or  calico 
bandage  in  such  cases,  and  the  latest  fashion  is  cotton-thread 
bandage  worked  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  stocking.  The  latter 
seems  an  advantageous  improvement,  possessing  greater  elasticity 
and  more  durable  powers  tfian  the  common  calico ;  but  the  former, 
in  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  has  not  maintained  the  pretensions  with 
which  it  was  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  varicose  veins  in  the  lower  extremity,  consti> 
tutes,  in  the  present  day,  more  of  the  surgeon's  duty  than  was  for- 
merly the  case ;  for  although  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the  art 
it  would  appear  that  various  operations  were  performed  on  the  veins, 
difiering  in  kind  and  severity,  from  the  actual  cautery  to  the  simple 
puncture  with  a  lancet,  little  active  surgical  interference  was  resorted 
to  in  the  present  century,  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  when  an 
important  change  in  practice,  with  reference  to  varicose  veins,  has 
been  most  extensively  pursued.  From  the  fatal  results  which  occa- 
sionally followed  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  saphena  vein, 
on  the  side  of  the  knee,  aa  practised  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  uid 
others,  surgeons  seemed  suddenly  to  have  concluded  that  all  inter- 
ference wiui  this  vessel  or  its  branches  was  fraught  with  the  utmost 
danger ;  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  success  attending  the 
division  of  these  vessels,  as  practised  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brome,  it 
seemed  to  have  become  a  settled  point,  that,  excepting  under  most 
urgent  circumstances,  the  chief  practice  to  be  followed  with  pro- 
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Eriety  in  varicose  veins  was  that  of  supporting  the  vessels  and  parts 
y  means  of  bandages  or  laced  stockings.  Ot  late  years,  however, 
there  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  ample  cround  for  doubting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  modern  surgery,  regarding 
some  injuries  of  the  veins ;  and  though  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  any  useless  interference  with  these  vessels,  or 
any  carelessness  regarding  them,  in  operations  on  arteries  for  aneu- 
risms, or  during  amputations,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  dan- 
gers of  some  of  these  accidental  or  intended  injuries  have  been 
much  exaggerated:  and,  in  illustration,  the  instances  of  interference 
with  varicose  veins,  with  which  most  modern  surgeons  are  now  very 
familiar,  may  be  referred  to.  The  examples  anorded  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Velpeau,  Davat,  Fricke,  and  many  of  our  own  practitioners, 
clearly  evince  the  rarity  of  unfortunate  results  or  of  dangerous  con- 
sequences from  local  inflammation,  induced  by  surgical  interference. 
The  discussion  of  such  matters  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
my  present  object,  but  I  trust  that  I  have  appeared  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit in  giving  my  opinion,  that  far  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  injury  to  varicose  veins  than  the  doctrines  of  twenty  years 
back  inculcated. 

The  method  of  obliterating  the  enlarged  veins  by  means  of  needles 
and  threads,  as  advocated  by  Velpeau,  has  now  been  extensively 
tried  by  most  of  our  hospital  surgeons ;  and  having  myself  resortea 
to  the  practice  very  frequently,  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of 
precision  on  its  merits.  I  have  found  it  of  most  service  in  examples 
of  enlargement  of  the  saphena  (either  the  internal  or  the  posterior), 
and  some  of  its  most  conspicuous  branches ;  and  in  those  instances 
where  the  disease  affects  many  of  the  vessels  of  the  leg,  more  par- 
ticularly the  minor  vessels,  which  have  their  course  in  the  cutis  vera, 
I  have  observed  less  benefit  resulting :  in  such  cases  the  disease 
often  proves  to  be  beyond  the  aid  of  active  surgical  interference ; 
but  in  those  first  referred  to,  it  will  often  be  found  of  much  service, 
although  even  here  success  must  not  be  invariably  expected,  for  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  some  of  the  veins  whicn  have  previously 
been  but  little  affected  will  speedily  assume  the  size  of  those  already 
operated  on,  whilst  on  other  occasions  the  vessels  which  have  been 
under  treatment,  and  supposed  to  be  obliterated,  will  actually  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  circulation. 

The  operations  with  the  needles  may  be  performed  as  follows : 
whilst  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  position,  the  ouAine  of  the  vessels 
to  be  selected  for  the  proceedings  should  be  observed ;  he  should 
then  lie  down,  and  the  surgeon  should  pinch  up  a  vein  between  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  me  lefl  hand,  with  a  portion  of  the  skin, 
and  should  with  his  right  hand  pass  a  needle,  such  as  that  delineated 
at  p.  44,  straight  across  under  the  vessel ;  he  should  next  twist  a 
thread  around  the  needle,  as  represented  on  the  sketch  below,  draw- 
ing it  sufficiently  tight  to  obstruct  the  circulation  and  to  cause  some 
little  pain ;  he  should  then  repeat  the  operation  at  other  parts  as 
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often  as  may  be  thought  advisable,  and  having  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  needles,  the  limb  will  appear  thus :  this  drawing  (fig.  173)  was 

Fig.  173. 


taken  from  one  of  my  patients ;  and  it  will  be  remarked,  that,  be- 
sides a  number  of  needles  used  according  to  the  method  now 
described,  which  is  much  the  same  as  Velpeau's,  there  are  some 
made  to  cross  each  other  according  to  the  plan  of  Davat  The 
latter  consists  in  passing  the  second  needle  at  risht  angles  to  the 
first :  its  point  is  thrust  through  the  vein,  above  or  below,  then  car- 
ried behind,  and  again  made  to  transfix  the  vein  in  its  passage  to 
the  surface;  thread  is  then  twisted  around  each  needle,  at  the 
will  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  circulation  in  the  vessel  completely 
obstructed. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  Velpeau's  plan  the  vein  is  merely 
compressed  between  the  needle  and  thread,  and  that  in  Davat's 
method  it  is  twice  transfixed ;  in  the  latter  instance,  therefore,  as 
the  injury  is  greater,  the  amount  of  inflammation  likely  to  follow 
will  be  in  proportion ;  and,  as  it  is  a  principal  object  of  the  opera- 
tion to  induce  the  adhesive  process  in  the  site  of  the  needles,  the 
#esult  may  be  more  satisfactory,  so  long  as  the  disease  remains 
local  I  have  found  Davat's  method  produce  the  supposed  requisite 
amount  of  inflammation  most  rapidly :  but  the  other,  if  persisted  in 
sufiiciently  lon^,  has  been  equally  successful  in  its  results.  In  some 
cases  the  needles  require  to  be  removed  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
and  in  others  they  seem  to  produce  so  Uttie  irritation,  that  they  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  days  or  more.  As  a  general  rule, 
they  should  be  left  until  they  have  excited  considerable  swelling  and 
slight  ulceration ;  and  in  some  instances  when  the  former  is  not 
very  conspicuous,  they  may  be  permitted  to  separate  by  ulceration 
through  both  vein  and  skin.  I  recommend  that  the  process  of  in- 
flammation should  be  more  implicitly  relied  upon  inan  that  of  coagu- 
lation, either  below  a  needle  or  between  a  couple  of  them ;  inde^, 
in  many  examples,  it  appears  that  coagulation  does  not  occur, 
although,  partly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  this,  I  have  included  an 
inch  or  more  of  the  enlarged  and  distended  saphena  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  between  two  needles,  and  have,  on  withdrawing 
them  before  much  inflammatory  action  was  excited,  discovered  that 
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\he  circulation  has  gone  on  immediately  after,  almost  in  as  full  a 
volume  as  before.  Out  of  numerous  instances  in  which  I  have 
resorted  to  this  practice,  I  have  met  with  no  seriously  unpleasant 
effects ;  in  one  case  only  has  there  been  slight  suppuration  around 
the  needles ;  but  as  already  stated,  a  cure  has  not  been  the  invariable 
result:  the  practice,  however,  is  an  admirable  addition  to  surgery; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  ultimately  formed  by  the  profes- 
sion of  its  utility  in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  eligibility  in  instances  of  rupture  of  the  enlarged 
saphena, — an  accident  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence.  Some 
months  ago  there  was  a  patient  in  King's  College  Hospital,  with 
varicose  veins  of  the  leg :  she  had  been  admitted  in  consequence  of 
rupture  of  the  saphena,  in  the  site  of  a  small  ulcer.  By  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position,  and  the  usual  lotions,  ointments,  &c.,  the  sur- 
face healed,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  cured,  but  she  returned 
within  a  few  days,  the  vein  having  again  given  way,  and  the  cica- 
trix having  burst;  needles  were  then  applied,  and  caused  the  oblite- 
ration of  me  vessel  above  and  below  the  ulcer ;  when  the  latter 
was  healed  the  patient  was  again  dismissed  and  has  since  remained 
cured. 

[The  remarks  here  made,  are  I  think  rather  calculated  to  under- 
rate the  danger  attendant  upon  operations  for  the  cure  of  varicose 
veins.  The  procedures  of  Velpeau,  and  Davat,  are  certainly  the 
safest,  and  preferable  ones,  but  even  these  have  been  repeatedly  fol- 
lowed by  death  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and  careful  practi- 
tioners.— ^N.] 

Occasionally  the  surgeon  may  deem  it  requisite  to  cut  into  the 
knee-joint,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  loose  cartilages ;  and  as  it  is 
a  wound  which  ought  not  to  be  thought  lightly  of,  in  so  far  as  the 
safety  of  the  patient  is  concerned,  it  would  be  advisable  to  trv 
palliative  measures  before  resorting  to  such  a  proceeding.  The  apP 
plication  of  a  common  roller  to  the  knee,  or  any  apparatus  to  restrain 
the  movements  of  the  joint,  or  to  fix  the  loose  substance  in  one  posi- 
tion, where  its  presence  will  not  cause  further  annoyance,  should 
first  be  tried ;  and  if  it  is  then  found  that  something  more  must  be 
done,  the  cartilage  may  be  removed.  The  operation  may  be  thus 
accomplished: — The  patient*s  limb  should  be  placed  horizontally, 
and  the  body  should  be  slightly  raised  to  relax  tne  extensor  muscles 
in  front  of  the  thigh ;  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  the  loose  object 
should  then  be  worked  to  one  side  of  the  patella,  until  it  lies  in  front 
of  one  or  other  of^he  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  the  internal  should 
if  possible,  be  preferred ;  the  surgeon  should  then  draw  the  skin 
slightly  upwards,  and  keep  the  object  steadily  fixed  between  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand ;  he  should  next  cut  boldly 
down  upon  it,  with  an  incision  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  it  to  escape, 
which  It  usually  does  by  starting  suddenly  through  the  wound, — ^a 
movement  which  may  be  much  expedited  by  gentle  pressure  with 
the  points  of  the  fingers.    As  soon  as  the  substance  is  away,  the 
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skin  should  be  allowed  to  resume  its  natural  position,  when  the  aper- 
ture on  the  surface  will  be  half  an  inch  or  more  below  that  through 
the  synovial  capsule.  A  strap  or  a  little  simple  dressing  should  be 
applied,  and,  to  ensure  perfect  quietude  for  the  next  six  or  eight 
days,  the  limb  should  be  kept  steady  with  a  splint 

I  have  met  with  a  variety  of  instances  where  it  has  not  been 
advisable  to  resort  to  this  practice;  I  have,  however,  in  four 
cases,  cut  into  the  knee-joint  m  the  way  described,  and  with  per- 
fect success ;  and  in  these  examples  the  absence  of  dangerous  in- 
flammation may  be  attributed  to  the  great  care  which  was  taken  of 
each  patient,  both  immediately  before  and  after  the  operation :  all  the 
cartilages  in  these  cases  have  been  small, — ^not  bigger  than  a  garden 
bean ;  but  I  have  seen  much  larger  extracted  with  eaual  success, 
though  I  have  known  alarming  innammation  follow  such  operations. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  of  a  large  external  wound,  a  method  has 
lately  been  proposed  by  Dr.  XJoyrand,  as  also  by  Mr.  Syme,  to  re- 
move these  Dodies  from  the  knee,  by  means  of  a  subcutaneous  in- 
cision. The  object  being  fixed  as  above  described,  a  narrow  knife 
is  passed  under  the  skin,  and  a  wound  is  made  in  the  capsule,  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  it  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  joint  into  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  texture ;  time  is  then  given  for  the  wound  in 
the  synovial  membrane  to  heal,  and  the  cartilage  may  afterwards 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  its  new  position,  or  removed  through  an 
incision  of  proper  size  in  the  skin,  according  to  circumstances. 

Instances  have  been  known  where  bullets,  necrosed  portions  of 
bone,  and  other  foreign  substances  have  been  extracted  from  this 
locality ;  but  such  proceedings  are  very  different  in  character  from 
those  above  alluded  to,  as  before  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  been 
attempted,  the  joint  has  been  in  a  manner  destroyed  by  inflamma- 
tion and  its  consequences,  and  therefore  they  more  resemble  exci- 
sions of  diseased  portions  of  bone,  than  operations  on  a  ioint  whose 
articular  surfaces  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of  health,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  instance  of  loose  cartilage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OPEBATIONS  FOB  CLUB-FOOT  AlTD  BBNT-KNEB. 

The  practice  of  dividing  tendons  and  other  textures,  for  the  re- 
moval of  deformities,  has  now  become  so  common,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  perform  some  of  these  operations  on  the  subject  Already, 
(p.  281),  in  the  chapter  on  dislocations,  I  have  referred  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  flexor  tendons  in  a  certain  kind  of  luxation  in  the 
second  toe ;  but  distortions  of  a  more  unseemly  kind-— of  the  foot, 
ankle,  and  knee,  may  be  treated  on  similar  principles. 

The  method  of  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  for  the  cure  of  club- 
foot, at  first  practised  by  Lorenz,  in  1784,  under  the  suggestion  of 
Thilenius,  and  subsequently  by  Sartorius,  by  both  of  whom  free 
incisions  were  made  dirough  the  skin  to  reach  the  tendon,  has  now 
been  superseded  by  the  more  simple,  more  safe,  and  equally  efficient 
practice  of  Stromeyer,  who  has  in  various  ways  improved  upon 
the  operation  as  done  in  1816  by  Delpech.  This  latter  surgeon 
avoided  the  free  division  of  the  skin,  as  practised  before,  but  it 
remained  for  Stromeyer  to  point  out  clearly  the  advantages  of  the 
subcutaneous  incision,  as  well  as  those  principles  of  after-treatment, 
which,  combined,  have  given  a  scientific  character  to  the  whole 
proceedings,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  before. 
Since  1831,  when  Stromeyer  first  introduced  his  operation,  his  plan 
of  treatment,  variously  modified  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  taste  of  the  surgeon,  has  been  most  extensively  practised  in  all 
part3  of  the  world  where  surgery  is  cultivated,  and  practitioners  in 
England  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Little  (who 
was  himself  a  patient  and  pupil  of  the  Erlangen  professor),  whose 
treatise  on  cluD-foot  and  analogous  distortions  has  been  for  some 
time  familiar  to  the  profession. 

The  most  common  form  of  talipes  is  either  that  in  which  the 
person  rests  on  the  fore  part  of  the  metatarsus,  whilst  the  heel  is 
raised  an  inch  or  more  from  the  ground,  or  when  the  toes  and  heel 
are  turned  inwards  and  upwards,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  sus- 
tained on  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot ;  the  first  of  these  distortions 
is  represented  in  the  following  drav^rings  (figs.  174  and  175),  being 
that  form  called  talipes  equinus,  and  the  second  kind  (t.  varus)  is 
exhibited  in  figure  177,  p.  354.  The  condition  wherein  the  toes  and 
heel  are  turned  outwards  and  upwards,  whilst  the  person  rests  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  foot  (t  valgus),  is  much  more  rarely  met  with. 
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There  are  few  of  these  cases  io  which  the  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  wiJI  not  greatly  facilitate  the  retnoval  of  the  deformity ;  the 
operation  is  simpk  and  unattended  with  danger,  and  may  be  resorted 


to  in  the  earliest  infancy,  or  in  advanced  years,  with  every  prospect 
of  advantage^  It  may  be  accomplished  thus :  The  patient  should 
be  placed  on  his  face,  and  whilst  the  heel  is  bent  upwards,  the 
relaxed  skin  over  the  tendon  should  be  slightly  raised  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  easy  passage  between  the 
two  textures  of  such  a  blade  as  this  (iig.  176),  flatwise;  this  being 

Fig.  176. 


accomplished,  the  edge  should  next  be  turned  upon  the  tendon, 
which  should  then  be  put  on  the  stretch,  by  bringing  the  heel  down- 
wards, when  with  a  little  pressure,  the  division  may  be  eflected. 
However  sharp  the  cutting  edge  may  be,  this  part  of  the  operation 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  grating  sensation,  as  if  it  were  blunt 
As  soon  as  the  section  is  completed,  the  upper  portion  of  the  tendon 
will  recede  from  the  other,  and  the  latter  may  be  drawn  consider- 
ably downwards,  so  that  a  space  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
may  be  left  between  them  :  perhaps  a  few  fibres  may  remain  undi- 
vided, and  much  on  the  stretch ;  tnese  should  also  be  cut  across  by 
holding  the  edge  of  the  knife  against  them ;  or,  if  it  has  already 
been  withdrawn,  by  inserting  it  again  through  the  little  orifice  in  the 
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skin.  Dr.  Little  and  others  have  recommended  that  the  tendon 
should  be  cut  from  within  outwards ;  t.  e.  by  passing  the  knife  in 
front  of  it,  and  then  cutting  towards  the  surface ;  but  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, as  well  as  whether  the  blade  should  be  thrust  in  on  the  inner 
or  outer  margin  of  the  tendon,  are  matters  of  no  great  moment,  in 
nnr  opinion,  and  may,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  convenience  or  taste 
of  the  operator.  Neither  do  I  think  the  shape  and  size  of  the  knife 
of  such  importance  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  provided  always  that 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  external  puncture  very  small.    I  have 

Eerformed  the  operation  frequently  with  a  common  narrow-bladed 
istoury,  and  also  with  a  small  scalpel.  It  will  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  in  using  the  edge  of  these  knives  a  larger  wound  will  be 
made  in  the  skin  than  may  be  wanted,  and  I  have  latterly  used  such 
a  blade  as  that  above  represented,  which  only  cuts  for  about  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  joint ;  and  the  remainder  being  blunt, 
and  rounded  on  each  side,  aclmits  of  its  being  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion as  often  as  may  be  required,  without  further  injury  to  the 
surface. 

In  the  talipes  equinus  this  proceeding  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  . 
with  the  knife ;  but  in  the  other  forms  of  club-foot,  the  tendons  of 
the  tibiales  muscles,  the  flexor  and  extensor  pollicis,  sometimes  even 
the  common  flexors  and  extensors,  and  also  those  of  the  peronei, 
mav  require  division :  in  addition,  it  is  often  of  much  consequence 
to  divide  a  portipn  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis  by  a  subcutaneous 
incision,  and  occasionally  also  to  divide  the  short  muscles  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  more  particularly  the  flexor  brevis :  indeed,  in  some 
instances,  when  the  foot  has  been  very  short,  and  much  arched,  but 
when  the  heel  has  not  been  raised  from  the  ^ound,  and  the  de- 
formity has  scarcely  amounted  to  what  might  be  called  club-foot, 
I  have  seen  much  benefit  result  from  division  of  the  plantar  aponeu- 
rosis, and  a  partial  incision  of  the  flexor  brevis  muscle.  There 
need  be  no  set  rules  for  such  operations,  nor  much  hesitation  in 
dividing  every  texture  which  seems  to  offer  resistance  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  deformity:  in  the  young  subject  the  tendons  and 
vessels  are  all  so  near  to  each  otl^r,  that  either  of  the  tibial  arte- 
ries may  occasionally  be  wounded :  I  cannot  speak  positively  on 
this  subject;  but  my  impression  is,  that  they  are  frequently  cut 
across  in  young  children:  in  my  own  praptice  the  point  of  the 
knife  has  often  been  carried  so  near  to  one  or  other  of  tnese  vessels, 
that  I  have  felt  convinced  that  one  of  them  must  have  been  divided, 
in  consequence  of  the  flow  of  blood  following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
blade ;  but  I  have  always  found  that  a  little  pressure  with  a  pad 
and  bandage  has  effectually  restrained  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  too,  copious  bleeding  has  been  noticed  until  pressure 
was  applied.  Especial  care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  operating 
on  the  adult,  as  division  of  the  tibial  arteries  in  such  subjects  might 
be  attended  with  more  trouble.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
imderstood  that  no  heed  should  be  taken  of  these  vessels  in  the 
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child ;  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
such  important  parts ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  the  young  surgeon  to  know,  that  if  such  an  event 
does  happen,  he  need  not  be  in  much  alarm  on  that  account. 

Whatever  be  the  advantage  of  dividing  tendons  and  other  tex- 
tures, (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  great,)  the  perfection  of  the 
cure  depends  much  upon  after-treatment,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
the  adaptation  of  apparatus  to  restore  the  foot,  in  a  gradual  manner, 
to  its  more  natural  position.  Numerous  pieces  of  mechanism  have 
been  used  and  recommended  for  this  object ;  but  for  general  pur- 
poses the  foot-board  of  Stromeyer,  or  the  boot  recommended  by 
Scarpa,  for  the  treatment  of  distortion  of  the  foot,  long  before  these 
operations  on  the  tendons  became  so  common,  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  utility:  the  former  consists  of  a  board,  which  should  extend 
from  the  ham  to  the  heel  and  somewhat  lower,  having  a  footpiece 
which  can  be  moved  to  any  angle  or  inclination  that  may  be  de- 
sired, and  Scarpa's  machine  consists  of  a  kind  of  shoe  with  a  firm 
iron  sole-plate,  having  a  long  rod  of  the  same  metal  extending  from 
^  it  as  high  as  the  knee.  Various  improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  latter  by  Dr.  Little,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  others,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  described  here.  Mr.  Liston  has  delineated  a  very  sim- 
ple contrivance  for  these  purposes  (Practical  Surgery,  third  edition), 
and  I  believe  that  the  splint,  described  at  page  329  in  this  volume, 
might  be  made  to  answer  in  most  cases  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
above. 

With  one  or  other  of  them  the  foot  may  be  gradually  brought  to 
a  more  seemly  appearance,  and  to  a  greater  degree  of  usefulness 
and  strength ;  but  much  patience  and  ingenuity  will  occasionally 
be  required  to  effect  the  desired  object.  I  have  in  some  instances 
found  a  common  pasteboard  or  wooden  splint  placed  along  the  out- 
side of  the  leg  more  effectual,  or  at  all  events  more  manageable  in 
children,  than  either  of  them ;  whilst,  on  other  occasions,  I  have 
been  annoyed  at  the  result,  after  the  utmost  patience  and  pains 
bestowed  in  every  way. 

Figure  177,  represents  the  talipes  varus,  alluded  to  at  page  350. 
The  other  drawing,  (fig.  178,)  exhibits  the  same  foot,  after  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  knife  and  other  means  above  referred  to. 
The  patient  was  treated  in  King's  College  Hospital  by  Mr.  Par- 
tridge. 

It  has  been  a  disputed  point  of  practice  in  these  cases,  whether 
the  apparatus  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the  use  of  the 
knife,  or  not  until  the  lapse  of  some  days,  or  perhaps  weeks.  I 
should  deem  it  improper  to  force  the  foot  into  the  wished-for  posi- 
tion at  the  cost  of  much  pain  to  the  patient,  or  the  probable  risk  of 
severe  laceration  and  inflammation ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
sooner  after  the  incisions  the  attempts  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  parts  are  commenced,  the  more  speedily  will  the  cure  be  effected. 
In  tne  instances  of  talipes  equinus,  by  the  application  of  force  after 
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the  division  of  the  tendo  AchiUis,  the  heel  may  be  immediately 
brought  into  its  proper  place ;  but  the  sudden  alteration  in  all  the 
textures  gives  mucn  annoyance  to  tlie  patient,  and  it  therefore 
seems  better  to  produce  the  change  gradually,  although  in  such  a 
case  the  extending  apparatus  shodd,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  from 
the  firsts 


Fig.  177. 


Fig.  178. 


Whilst  practising  division  of  the  tendo  A  chillis  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject, there  will  be  good  proof  given  of  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
accidental  rupture  or  division  of  this  part  on  the  living  body:  the  heel 
can  then  be  brought  further  down,  wnilst  the  toes  can  be  more  freely 
elevated,  and  the  whole  foot  thrown  into  that  position  characterize 
in  the  rare  condition  termed  Talipes  Calcaneus  by  Dr.  Little,  in 
which  the  foot  rests  upon  the  back  part  of  the  heel.  I  have  known 
the  tendo  Achillis  accidentally  divided  with  a  cutting  instrument ; 
but  such  an  injury  is  rare  compared  with  the  frequent  rupture  of  the 
part,  occasioned  doubtless  by  violent  action  or  resistance  of  the 
muscles  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  dancing,  leaping,  moving  up  a 
stair,  or  such  like  circumstances.  When  the  tendon  is  divided  on 
the  living  body  for  club-foot,  the  sudden  separation  is  occasionally 
attended  with  a  slight  noise,  and  when  division  is  the  result  of  rup- 
ture from  violent  action  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  accident  is  accom- 
panied with  a  loud  snap. 

The  treatment  of  this  injury  consists  in  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  in  contact,  which  can  be  done  only  whilst  the  foot  is  held  in 
a  state  of  extension.  In  order  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf  as 
much  as  possible,  the  knee  should  be  bent,  and  by  means  of  ban- 
dages, straps,  or  even  a  Splint,  if  such  should  be  deemed  advisable, 
the  limb  should  be  fixed  in  this  favourable  position  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  union  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  permit  of  some 
liberty  of  movement :  it  will,  however,  be  many  weeks  before  the 
patient  can  use  much  freedom  in  walking  without  the  support  of  a 
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crutch  or  a  stick;  but  ultimately,  as  I  have  seen  even  in  very  heavy 
individuals,  the  united  part  becomes  as  strong  as  any  other  portion 
of  the  tendon. 

Sometimes  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  gastrocnemius  give  way,  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  which  cause  rupture  of  the  tendo 
Achillis:  I  have  known  several  examples  of  the  kind  in  persons  of  a 
heavy  and  muscular  frame.  The  lesion  is  attended  with  considerable 
pain,  occasionally  with  swelling  from  effused  blood,  and  prevents 
free  use  of  the  calf  for  some  weeks  after.  Rest,  with  the  limb  in  a 
bent  position,  will  form  the  chief  feature  in  the  treatment,  but  pos- 
sibly leeches,  fomentations,  and  latterly,  stimulating  frictions,  may 
be  desirable. 

Division  of  the  hamstrings  for  a  flexed  knee  is  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  proceedings  above  referred  to.  In  white  swelling  of  the 
joint  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  the  part  is  more  or  less  bent, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  disease  being  cured  with  the  limb  in  this  po- 
sition, very  considerable  deformity  and  loss  of  power  are  the  result 
The  practice  of  gradually  extending  the  leg  has  often  been  resorted 
to  in  these  cases,  and  occasionally  with  the  most  happy  results :  the 
proceedings  being  attended  with  benefit  where  there  was  merely 
stiffening  and  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  joint,  but  not  when  bony 
anchylosis  had  occurred.  I  am  satisfied  from  the  result  of  my  own 
practice  in  such  cases,  that  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the 
preliminary  division  of  one  or  both  hamstrings.  The  limb  being 
conveniently  placed,  with  the  patient  on  his  side  or  face,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  textures  may  be  accomplished  with  great  facility  with 
the  knife  referred  to  at  p.  851 :  oflen,  in  commencing  the  operation, 
the  tendon  of  the  semi-tendinosus  seems  the  only  part  requiring 
division ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it  has  been  cut,  the  leg  straightens  a 
little,  and  the  semi-membranosus  then  seems  equallv  on  the  stretch : 
the  knife  should  then  be  applied  again,  and  next  the  biceps  should 
be  cut  The  blade  may  be  passed  either  between  the  femur  and  the 
hamstrings,  or  between  them  and  the  skin :  I  generally  prefer  the 
latter ;  but  the  difference  seems  of  little  consequence.  In  the  young 
subject,  with  the  limb  much  emaciated,  the  space  between  the  ham- 
strings is  very  narrow,  and  the  surgeon  should  not  allow  the  point 
of  the  knife  to  pass  so  far  into  the  middle  of  the  limb  as  to  endanger 
the  popliteal  vessels:  the  apparent  carelessness  ^h  which  I  allude 
to  division  of  the  tibial  arteries  in  the  foot  in  making  subcutaneous 
incisions  must  not  be  taken  as  the  criterion  here,  for  were  the  artery 
divided  I  should  doubt  if  any  other  course  than  amputation  in  the 
thigh  could  be  attempted  with  propriety.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve 
must  also  be  carefully  avoided :  ttiis  may  be  readily  done,  but  the 
peroneal  lies  so  close  to  the  biceps,  that  it  can  scarcely  escape,  un- 
less great  care  be  taken  not  to  push  the  blade  further  than  is  abso- 
lutely reqftired  for  the  incision  of  the  tendinous  and  muscular  fibres. 
After  the  use  of  the  knife  any  convenient  apparatus  may  be  applied. 
A  straight  piece  of  wood,  or  a  portion  of^  stout  pasteboard,  with 
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a  cushion,  may  be  put  on  behind  the  knee,  when,  by  means  of  a 
bandage  the  angle  at  the  ham  may  be  made  less  acute,  and  by  care- 
ful readjustment  from  day  to  day  the  limb  may  be  gradually 
brought  into  a  line  with  its  fellow.  A  double-inclined  plane  like 
one  of  Amesbury's  splints  for  the  arm  will  be  found  highly  advanta- 
geous in  such  cases :  the  two  portions  of  which  it  is  formed  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  Umb  at  its  natural  curvature,  and  bv  means  of 
the  screw  the  desired  extension  can  be  gradually  and  efficiently 
applied. 

The  recent  proposal  of  M.  Louvrier,  to  stretch  out  the  limb  by 
actual  force  applied  within  a  few  minutes,  is  a  practice  which,  in 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  without  actual  experience,  is  little  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  I  cannot  but  express  my  astonishment  that  it  should 
have  been  sanctioned,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  by  such  au- 
thorities as  Blandin  and  Velpeau :  nor  can  I  allude  in  more  com- 
mendatory terms  to  the  proposal  of  Dieffenbach,  first  to  divide  the 
hamstrings,  and  then  forcibly  to  apply  extension.  Whatever  proposal 
emanates  from  such  an  authority  cannot  be  overlooked ;  yet  I  must 
confess  my  horror  at  sanctioning  any  attempt  at  extending  the  limb 
by  laying  hold  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  after  the  knife  has  been 
used,  and,  after  forcing  the  foot  up  against  the  hip,  drawing  it  sud- 
denly backwards  again,  so  as  to  stretch  or  lacerate  the  contracted 
textures  at  the  knee. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  British  surgeon  has  tried  either  of  these 
kinds  of  treatment :  no  one  can  doubt  the  practicability  of  stretching 
the  member  by  such  means,  even  in  instances  where  there  is  bony 
anchylosis ;  or  perhaps  the  femur,  as  has-  happened,  will  yield  by 
fracture  to  such  rude  force  ;  but  there  must  be  few  who  would  not 
shudder  at  such  a  proposal.  Death  frpm  excessive  inflammation  and 
suppuration  has  occurred  in  some  instances ;  amputation  has  been 
required  in  others ;  and  it  would  appear  that  rapid  and  forcible  ex- 
tension has  been  sustained  with  impunity  by  a  third  class !  but  such 
practice  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  recommended ;  and  I  feel,  more- 
over, bound  to  state,  that  even  the  method  of  gradual  extension  to 
which  approval  has  been  given  must  be  cautiously  resorted  to, — all 
tendency  to  disease  must  have  ceased,  otherwise  the  slight  stretch- 
ing of  contracted  textures,  and  altered  relative  position  of  parts,  may 
produce  alarmin^nflammation  in  and  around  the  joint.  If,  how- 
ever, the  disease  has  seemingly  been  cured,  the  extending  process, 
provided  bony  anchylosis  is  not  present,  may  be  applied  in  certain 
individuals,  with  great  freedom.  An  instance  has  lately  come  under  j 

my  notice,  where  the  limb  in  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  from  having 
^  been  bent  at  a  right  angle,  has  been  brought  to  a  straight  line  by 
gradual  extension  after  division  of  the  hamstrings :  the  tibia  in  this 
case,  however,  which  originally  only  touched  the  back  of  the  con- 
dyles, still  occupies  that  situation,  being  now  much  in  th#  same  po- 
sition as  if  displaced  backwards  by  accident ;  therefore  doubts  may 
be  entertained  as  to  the  future  utility  of  the  limb,  and  whether,  with 
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Buch  a  result,  amputation  would  not,  after  all,  have  been  the  best 

G seeding  for  the  patient's  after  comfort.  The  mutilation  of  the 
y  should  at  all  times  be  a  last  resource ;  yet,  in  some  of  these 
examples,  when  the  member  proves  a  source  of  annqyance  to  the 
individual,  I  believe  that  such  a  proceeding  may,  probably,  even  yet, 
with  all  our  knowledge  of  what  has  recently  been  done,  be  most 
advisable. 

[Bony  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint  has  been  generally  looked 
upon  as  incurable,  but  the  successful  results  of  a  nighly  ingenious 
and  original  operation,  devised  by  Dr.  Barton  for  the  relief  of  these 
cases,  when  attended  with  angular  deformity,  are  suificient  lo  prove 
that  even  this  may  in'  some  instances  be  removed.  This  operation 
consists  In  exposing  the  femur  just  above  the  patella,  and  removing 
from  it,  by  means  of  a  narrow-bladed  saw,  a  wedge-like  piece,  and 
afterwards  bringing  the  hmb  down  into  a  straight  position  and  so 
retaining  it  until  union  occurs.  The  case  operated  on  by  Dr.  B. 
was  fully  successful,  and  has  been  reported  by  him  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  1838,  TJus  procedure  has  since 
been  repeated  by  Professor  Gibson,  in  a  case  wnere  the  leg  was  so 
^deformed  by  bony  anchylosis  as  to  form  with  the  thigh  an  angle 
much  less  than  a  nght  angle.  (Fig.  179.)  The  wedge-sha[^  portion  of 
bone  removed  had  a  base  of  upwards  of  two  inches  and  a  naif  ante- 
Fig.  179.  rig.  180. 


riorly,  and  reached  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  femur.  The  operation  was  then  concluded  oy  inclining  the  leg 
backwards  which  caused  that  portion  of  the  bone  undivided  by  the 
saw  lo  yield,  and  the  solution  of  continuity  to  be  made  complete.  This 
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mode  of  effecting  the  separation  of  the  bone  was  regarded  by  both 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  operated  in  these  cases,  as  an  important 
step  in  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  guarded  the  popliteal  artery 
against  wounds  from  the  saw,  and  tended  to  retain  the  divided 
extremities  of  the  bone  in  their  positions  until  the  asperities  of  these 
surfaces  were  removed  by  absorption,  or  by  the  deposition  of  new 
matter,  a  change  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  artery  during  the  sub- 
sequent treatment.  Fifty-six  days  after  the  operation  firm  union 
had  taken  place,  the  limb  being  shortened  about  an  inch,  and  the 
knee  being  nearly  straight,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure 

1180)  taken  from  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gibson  in  the  Journal  just  quoted 
or  July,  1842.— N.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INCISIONS. EXCISIONS. 

Besides  the  incisions  already  referred  to,  many  others  are  required 
for  special  purposes.  The  surgeon  n^ay  find  it  necessary  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  for  incurable  ulceration  at  its 
root  and  margin.  When  in  this  painful  form  of  ulceration  (onychia 
>— as  it  is  sometimes  called^,  it  is  found  that  the  usual  ointments  and 
lotions,  with  the  occasional  application  of  lunar  caustic,  produce  no 
benefit,  there  should  be  little  hesitation  about  removing  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  nail,  as  may  be  required,  and  the  proceoling  may 
be  accomplished  thus : — One  blade  of  the  scissors  (p*  41)  should  be 
thrust  upwards  between  the  nail  and  the  soil  parts  as  far  as  the  root 
(matrix),  and  then  by  closing  the  instrument,  the  nail  is  split  or  cut 
longitudinally,  when  with  strong  rou^h-pointed  forceps  (p.  23)  the 
free  end  of  the  part  should  be  seized,  and  by  a  twist  towards  the 
back  of  the  toe  its  removal  will  be  eflected :  next,  if  it  is  necessary, 
the  other  half  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  If  there  has 
been  suppuration  under  the  nail,  this  proceeding  is  simple,  and 
attended  with  a  slight  amount  of  pain  in  comparison  to  the  case 
where  the  horn  is  still  firmly  attacned  by  most  of  its  under  surface. 
In  the  latter  instance,  however,  it  is  fortunate  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  margin  need  be  interfered  with.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances there  is  exquisite  pain,  and  therefore  the  manoeuvre 
should  be  speedily  accomplished  by  a  firm  hold,  and  a  somewhat 
rude  and  forcible  twist  and  pull.  The  whole  amount  of  pain  had 
better  be  occasioned  in  an  instant  than  bv  repeated  trials  with  im- 
proper forceps,  or  an  over-lenient  use  of  the  hand. 

Incisions  may  be  required  on  any  part  of  the  lower  extremity  for 
erysipelas ;  but  these  need  no  particular  notice  here,  neither  is  it 
necessary  after  what  has  been  stated  at  p.  229,  and  elsewhere,  to 
refer  in  a  special  manner  to  tumoiu^  on  the  lower  extremity,  or  the 
operations  which  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  their  removal.  Gan- 
glions are  by  no  means  unusual  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with  those 
who  wear  tight  boots,  and  have  a  high  instep ;  but  having  already 
so  frequently  alluded  to  such  proceedings  as  may  be  required  for 
this  excision,  I  need  not  do  so  again  in  this  place.  - 

The  disease  termed  "  housemaid's  knee,"  however,  is  deserving 
of  separate  notice.  This  aflection  is  an  inflammation  of  a  bursa, 
whicn  is  in  front  of  the  patella  in  most  individuals,  more  especially 
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in  those  who  from  their  occupation  (as  paviers,  sailors,  housemaids, 
&c.)  subject  the  parts  in  this  situation  to  muchjpressure  and  friction. 
The  inilammation  is  usually  attended  with  cfuision,  first  of  serum^ 
and  then  of  seropurulent  matter ;  an  abscess  is  the  result,  and  though 
in  the  early  stages,  the  disease  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  leeches 
and  other  means  for  checking  inflammation,  it  happens  much  more 
frequently,  that  treatment  similar  to  that  required  for  abscess  is 
positively  necessary,  and  I  shall  therefore  now  refer  the  reader  to 
the  chapters  on  abscess  and  sinus  in  the  introductory  part  of  the 
volume,  where  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  the  practice  which  may 
be  recommended  in  such  cases. 

Occasionally  sarcomatous  tumours  form  over  the  ligament  of  the 
patella.  I  have  seen  and  removed  examples  of  the  kind.  In  ail 
such  a  section  has  presented  a  hard  fibrous  aspect.  Sometimes 
such  growths  have  been  developed  in  one  side  of  the  bursa, — being 
merely,  as  it  were,  an  increase  in  thickness ;  but  in  most  the  tumour 
has  been  separated.  Those  which  I  have  interfered  with  have  been 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  billiard  ball,  and  from  their  size  have 
caused  annoyance. 

Excisions  of  portions  of  bones  may  often  be  practised  with  great 
advantage  in  the  lower  extremity,  whether  for  caries,  necrosis,  or 
exposure  resulting  from  dislocations  or  fractures. 

When  there  is  caries  in  the  toes  or  metatarsus,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  amputation :  in  the  first  place, 
supposing  the  point  of  the  toe  to  be  sound,  if  the  part  behind  is  re- 
moved, tne  remaining  portion,  being  deprived  of  support,  will  pro- 
bably be  useless ;  and  in  the  instance  of  Ihe  metatarsal  bones  being 
affected  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  best  exemplification  of 
this  remark  will  be  to  take  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe. 
Fig.  161.  The  condition  of  the  foot 

represented  by  this  sketch 
(fig.  181),  is  by  no  means 
uncommon :  the  extent  of 
enlargement  often  excites 
suspicion,  with  the  inex- 
perienced, that  the  disease 
is  more  extensive  than  it 
is  in  reality.    Among  nu- 
merous instances  of  the 
kind   which  have    come 
under  my  notice,  I  have 
fc  seldom   found    that    any 
olherbonelhan  thatwhich 
supports  the  great  toe  has 
been  affected.     Within  these  few  months  I  have  operated  on  two 
cases  of  this  description  where  the  swelling  was  as  conspicuous  as 
is  shown  in  the  cut,  and  in  both  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the 
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metatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe  were  sound.  Where,  then,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  disease  being  limited  to  one  bone,  the  rest  of  the 
foot  may  be  saved  by  the  resection  of  the  affected  part ;  but  the  toe 
should  be  removed  at  the  same  time.  I  have  already  (p.  248) 
stronffly  advocated  the  practice  of  saving  the  two  phalanges  of  the 
thumb,  if  disease  in  this  part  of  the  hand  be  limited  to  the  meta- 
carpal bone:  here  the  remainder  of  the  organ  may  be  of  much  ser- 
vice in  future ;  but  in  the  foot,  more  especially  in  the  ^reat  toe,  the 
two  phalanges  would  be  of  none  whatever ;  I  should,  therefore, 
always  be  inclined  to  amputate,  instead  of  performing  excision  in 
such  examples. 

If  two  or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones  be  irrecoverably  diseased, 
and  if,  in  addition,  in  removing  them  with  the  corresponding  toes, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  away  one  or  more  of  the  tarsal  oones, 
or  even  portions  of  them,  the  propriety  of  saving  the  other  meta- 
tarsal bones  may  be  very  doubtful,  as  the  narrow  and  slender  mem- 
ber thus  left  will  prove  but  an  inadequate  support  to  the  weight  of 
the  body.  In  such  a  case  I  have  known  the  foot  to  become  gra- 
dually bent  up,  so  as  to  resemble  the  talipes  varus,  and  the  patient, 
from  the  inconvenience  thereby  occasioned,  and  there  being  no 
hope  of  permanent  improvement  from  submitting  to  treatment  simi- 
lar to  that  pursued  in  club-foot,  was  glad  to  submit  to  amputatioa 
above  the  ankle.  ^ 

Some  further  remarks  on  these  longitudinal  amputations,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter ;  meantime 
I  shall  pursue  the  subiect  of  excisions. 

In  any  portion  of  the  tarsus  in  iront  of  the  ankle,  there  is  seldom 
a  favourable  opportunity  given  of  performing  excision :  I  have  fre^ 
quently  attempted  to  save  the  foot  by  laying  open  sinuses,  and  cut- 
ting away  such  portions  of  carious  bone  as  my  finders  and  instru- 
ments could  be  placed  upon,  but  cannot  boast  of  the  success  of 
these  proceedings,  having  generally  found  that  the  wounds  gradu- 
ally resumed  their  original  condition  as  sinuses,  and  on  amputation 
it  has  been  found,  in  such  cases,  that  the  whole  of  the  caries  has 
either  not  been  removed,  or  that  this  disease  has  subsequently  been 
re-established ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  invariably  found  the  synovial 
membrane  of  most  of  the  articulations  in  the  vicinity  so  sifected, 
as,  whilst  it  justified  the  ultimate  resource  of  amputation,  showed  at 
the  same  time  the  futility  of  entertaining  any  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  from  the  practice  first  pursued.  Notwithstanding  these 
remarks,  I  should  still  deem  it  right,  in  some  instances,  to  give  this 
practice  a  trial  before  resorting  to  amputation. 

When  the  os  calcis  is  the  seat  of  incm*able  caries  much  may  be 
done  to  save  the  foot  by  excisions.  If  the  disease  is  in  or  near  the 
articulations  with  the  astragalus  or  cuboid  bone,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  results  will  differ  little  from  those  above  referred  to ;  but  if 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  its  lower,  its  inner,  or  its  outer 
aspects,  then  excision  may  be  performed  with  every  prospect  of  a 
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favourable  temnination.  Portions  of  this  bone  have  been  removed 
at  all  these  points,  and  with  admirable  effect :  I  have  operated  very 
frequently  myself,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  patients 
to  excellent  health,  by  a  most  simple  procedure  and  a  few  -weeks 
of  subsequent  treatment,  who  had  been  harassed  for  years  before 
by  partial  disease  of  this  bone.  No  set  rules  can  be  given  for  these 
proceedings,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  may  differ  from  all 
others.  I  have  usually  laid  open  the  skin  by  a  crucial  incision  of 
sufficient  extent  to  enable  me  to  reach  the  diseased  bone :  if  possi- 
ble, I  have  opened  the  chief  sinus  in  one  of  the  wounds,  and  the 
diseased  textures  have  been  cut  away  with  the  knife,  forceps,  or 
gouge,  as  might  be  required.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  below 
and  behind  the  malleolus  extemus,  great  freedom  may  be  taken 
with  the  cutting  instruments,  but  on  the  inner  surface  more  care  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  practicability,  and  also  the  propriety  of  removing  the  astra- 
galus, and  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  at  the  ankle-joint,  has 
already  been  noticed  (page  282)  in  referring  to  dislocations  at  this 
part,  and  similar  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  contiguous  textures.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  success  attending  the  two  operations  of  this 
kind  by  the  Moreaus,  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  had  many 
loUowers  in  modern  times.  I  cannot  speak  from  any  personal  ex- 
perience in  these  operations,  but  imagine  that  the  cases  where  such 
proceedings  could  be  reasonably  attempted  must  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Moreau  the  father,  after  making  convenient  incisions  through 
the  skin,  first  cut  off  the  end  of  the  fibula  with  a  chisel,  and  then 
sawed  across  the  end  of  the  tibia :  he  next  dislocated  the  foot  in- 
wards, so  as  to  cause  the  part  of  the  tibia  connected  with  the  astra- 
falus  to  project  through  the  wound,  when  he  dissected  it  away, 
[is  son  seems  to  have  removed  the  end  of  the  tibia  (for  he  left  that 
of  the  fibula)  chiefly  with  the  gouge,  and  in  both  cases  the  astraga- 
lus was  freely  cut.  Care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  tendons  and 
vessels,  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  more 
particularly  in  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  although 
the  limb  was  shorter  than  its  fellow,  and  anchylosis  followed  the 
incisions,  the  movements  of  the  astragalus  on  the  neighbouring 
bones  became  so  much  more  free  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, that  the  loss  of  the  ankle-joint  was  almost  compensated  for. 
I  should  think  it  troublesome  enough  to  protect  the  tendons  in  these 
cases,  and  how  the  anterior  tibial  artery  escaped  can  scarcely  be 
conjectured.  Under  any  circumstances  I  should  consider  such  ope- 
rations extremely  difficult,  and  in  most  instances  more  dangerous 
to  the  patient  than  amputation  in  the  leg.  Were  such  a  preceding 
hazarded  the  part  afterwards  should  be  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  compound  dislocation. 

Excisions  of  portions  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  are  more  frequently 
necessary,  or  at  all  events  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  than  those 
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last  referred  to.  In  compound  fracture  the  removal  of  a  projecting 
portion  of  bone  is  occasionally  of  great  advantage,  particularly  if 
the  part  be  very  sharp  or  much  pointed.  I  should,  however,  be 
cautious  about  removing  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bone,  especially  in  the  adult,  if  the  fibula  is  allowed  to  remain 
of  its  usual  length :  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  all  cases  (if,  indeed,  in 
any  where  the  entire  diameter  of  the  bone  is  cut  across)  a  suffi- 
ciency of  callus  will  be  thrown  out  to  unite  the  remaining  portions, 
and  1  have  known  one  instance,  where  this  practice  was  resorted 
to,  occurring  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  months,  the  ends  of  the  tibia  never  united,  and  am- 
putation was  at  last  resorted  to,  as  the  fibula  proved  an  insufficient 
support  of  itself  for  the  superincumbent  weight 

In  disease  of  the  tibia  these  partial  operations  are  frequently  per- 
formed, and  with  much  benefit  I  have  not  in  my  own  practice 
met  with  an  instance  of  abscess  in  this  bone  where  I  thought  it 
requisite  to  perforate  the  shell  with  a  trephine  or  other  cutting 
instrument,  to  permit  the  escape  of  matter ;  but  I  have  met  vntn 
many  examples  where  abscesses  have  burst  spontaneously,  and  left 
8o  much  disease  behind  as  to  render  a  free  opening  absolutely 
necessary;  and  collections  of  matter  in  or  about  the  periosteum 
involving  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  caries  are  so  com- 
mon in  practice  that  little  need  be  said  regarding  them  here.  In 
some  instances  too,  ulcers  of  the  skin  extend  to  the  osseous  texture, 
and  cannot  be  cured  without  removal  of  the  exposed  part.  In  the 
two  latter  examples  the  most  casual  observer,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  diseases  of  the  bones,  will  speedily  perceive  the 
cause  which  obstructs  the  cure,  but  he  may  possibly  overlook  the 
real  nature  of  the  deep-seated  disease.  In  the  ulcer  the  carious  or 
necrosed  portion  of  bone  may  be  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  and,  at 
all  events,  here,  as  in  the  superficial  abscess,  the  probe  will  imme- 
diately indicate  the  condition  of  the  bone :  not  so,  however,  in  the 
deep-seated  affection ;  for  often  in  such  cases  the  matter  makes  its 
way  from  the  interior,  through  such  a  narrow  orifice,  that  the  probe 
does  not  readily  pass  into  it,  and  unless  the  surgeon  has  some  sus- 
picion of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  he  may  actually  overlook 
the  presence  of  extensive  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  cancellated 
structure.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  the  value  of  the  cases 
of  this  kind  related  by  Mr.  Hey,  has  never  been  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  the  generality  of  practitioners.  I  have  myself  met 
with  various  instances  of  the  kind,  and  have  experienced  the  most 
happy  reiultf  from  pursuing  a  practice  similar  to  that  recommended 
by  this  most  valuable  authority.  Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted 
by  a  young  gentleman  about  a  small  ulcer  in  the  skin  over  the  upper 
third  of  the  tibia,  which  had  for  three  years  resisted  all  modes  of 
cure.  Originally  a  small  abscess  had  formed  in  the  part;  ever 
since  which  he  had  experienced  considerable  pain  in  the  vicinity, 
and  this  with  the  continued  discharge  from  the  orifice  had  at  last 
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seriously  affected  his  health.  With  the  probe  a  portion  of  carious 
bone  was  detected,  and  I  recommended  that  he  should  allow  me  to 
make  the  necessary  incisions  for  its  removal.  Accordingly,  being 
provided  with  the  requisite  instruments,  a  crucial  incision  was  made 
m  the  skin,  and  the  surface  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare  over  the 
affected  part ;  here  a  small  orifice  was  found  not  larger  than  the 
point  of  a  probe,  which  led  down  to  bare  bone.  I  enlarged  the 
orifice  with  the  gouge  and  forceps  and  discovered  a  portion  of  the 
cancellated  structure  as  large  as  a  walnut,  dead,  emitting  a  most 
offensive  odour,  and  loosely  enveloped  in  a  membrane  similar  to 
that  which  lines  the  interior  of  an  abscess  in  the  soft  parts.  By  an 
adcUtional  enlargement  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  bone  (which  was 
accomplished  with  some  trouble,  owing  to  its  thickened  and  har- 
dened condition,  resulting  from  new  ossific  deposit)  I  was  enabled 
to  extract  the  dead  bone.  The  large  gap  gradually  filled  and  the 
surrounding  swelling  at  the  same  time  diminished:  the  surface 
cicatrized,  and  some  time  afterwards  I  saw  this  patient  with  the 
limb  as  sound  as  the  other,  and  only  a  small  dimple  remained  to 
point  out  where  the  disease  had  been.  I  could  mention  similar 
instances  that  have  .occurred  inM^  own  experience  in  patients  at 
different  periods  of  life ;  but  this  one  may  suffice  as  an  example  of 
a  practice  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  of  much  service  in  averting 
more  serious  consequences  and  abbreviating  the  tedious  character 
of  such  diseases. 

Very  large  portions  of  the  tibia  may  be  removed  by  means  simi- 
lar to  those  above  recommended,  whether  the  disease  be  caries  or 
necrosis ;  but  in  either  case,  if  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  extensively 
sacrificed,  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
there  is  much  utility  in  saving  the  remaining  portion.  I  have  seen 
one  instance  in  a  patient  under  puberty,  where  the  anterior  half  of 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  tibia  separated  by  necrosis,  without 
any  previous  reproduction  of  bone ;  the  large  openings  in  the  skin 
cicatrized,  but  as  the  person  began  to  move  about,  and  lean  some 
weight  on  the  member,  the  limb  became  gradually  bent,  and  was  at 
last  so  unseemly,  and,  moreover,  so  cumbersome  and  of  so  little  use, 
as  to  induce  her  to  submit  to  amputation. 

Portions  of  the  fibula  may  occasionally  be  removed  with  advan- 
tage, but  cases  where  practice  similar  to  that  above  recommended 
can  be  put  into  execution,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  diseases  of 
this  bone.  However,  a  good  anatomist,  with  a  correct  knowledge 
of  surgical  pathology,  may  sometimes  obviate  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  the  limb  by  amputation,  bv  resorting  to  some  such  mea- 
sures as  those  referred  to,  although  here  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
state  how  or  under  what  circumstances  these  operations  should  be 
performed. 

Excision  of  the  knee,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  disease 
in  this  articulation,  and  also  the  great  success  of  the  operati<Hi  as 
first  done  by  Mr.  Park,  is  rarely  practised  in  the  present  day.    I 
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have  myself  seen  only  one  instance  where  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, but  the  condition  of  the  limb,  several  years  after,  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  sailor  on  whom  the  above-named  surgeon 
operated;  for  here,  instead  of  being  able  to  move  freely  about  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  stick,  the  patient  was  obliged  to  support  himself  by 
a  crutch,  whilst  the  limb  hung  useless,  being  shorter  than  the  other 
by  several  inches,  and  so  flexible  at  the  cicatrix,  that  it  was  totally 
unfit  either  for  support  or  progression.    In  many  instances  there  is 
ffreat  similarity  between  the  diseases  of  the  elbow  and  the  knee ; 
but  considering  the  vast  size  of  the  wound  required  for  the  removal 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  the  latter  joint,  one  cannot  be  surprised 
that  this  operation  should  have  been  done  so  rarely  compared  with 
the  frequency  of  that  on  the  elbow.    Besides  the  indifferent  success 
of  the  dozen  or  more  operations  which  have  been  recorded,  I  con- 
fess that  in  selecting  amputation  in  my  own  practice,  I  have  been 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  consideration  whether  the  object  to  be 
gained  by  the  patient  would  be  worth  the  risk  to  be  incurred,  and 
have  invariably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  by  removing  the  limb 
above  the  seat  of  disease,  I  have  done  what  was  best  for  present 
safety  and  future  comfort.    Perhaps  if  we  had  sufiicient  evidence 
to  reason  upon,  it  might  appear  that  the  success  attending  excision 
of  the  knee-joint  would  bear  a  similar  proportion  to  that  of  the 
elbow,  as  amputation  in  the  thieh  bears  to  that  in  the  arm,  and 
that,  therefore,  excision  in  the  Tower  extremity  would  not  be  so 
successful  as  in  the  upper ;  taking  it  for  granted,  too,  (as,  indeed, 
may  be  proved,)  that  excision  of  the  elbow  is  equal  to  amputation 
in  the  arm,  in  savine  life,  a  similar  operation  on  the  knee  might  be 
deemed  proportionaoly  successful.    I  imagine,  however,  that  there 
must  be  greater  relative  danger  in  the  knee ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  proof  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  argue  further  upon  it.    The 
surseon  will  at  all  times  feel  reluctance  in  resorting  to  amputation ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  that  feeling  has  ever  been  greatest  where  the 
operation  has  been  required  in  the  upper  extremity ;  for  I  deem  the 
loss  of  a  hand  a  more  severe  deprivation  than  that  of  a  foot,  and 
would  therefore  encourage  a  patient  to  submit  to  excision  of  the 
elbow,  when  I  might  not  do  so  in  the  knee.    Some  may,  however, 
entertain  different  views  of  the  value  of  the  members,  but  at  all 
events  it  seems  evident  that  further  experience  is  wanted  to  decide 
the  relative  merits  (if  any)  of  excision  of  the  knee  over  amputation 
in  the  thigh. 

In  the  dead  subject,  or  on  the  living  body,  the  operation  may  be 
performed  thus : — An  incision  between  three  and  four  inches  long 
should  be  made  at  each  side  of  the  joint,  opposite  the  lateral  liga- 
nftnts,  and  a  third  should  be  carried  across  the  fore  part,  so  as  to 
unite  the  whole,  like  the  letter  H.  The  ends  of  the  lateral  incisions 
should  be  nearly  at  equal  distances  above  and  below  the  articulation, 
and  that  in  front  should  extend  over  the  patella.  This  bone  should 
now  be  detached  by  dividing  the  textures  around  it,  close  to  its 
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margins,  and  the  gofl  parts  should  then  be  dissected  upwards  and 
downwards,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit  of  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  diseased  bones.  And  to  facilitate  this,  as  well  as  the 
future  stages  of  the  operation,  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments 
should  be  divided ;  the  saw,  forceps,  and  gouge,  must  then  be  used 
according  to  circumstances.  It  will  in  most  instances  be  requisite  to 
apply  the  saw,  and  the  forceps  will  not  be  so  useful  here  as  at  the 
ellx>w.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  femur  may  be  first  removed, 
and  then  the  head  of  tne  tibia,  as  also  that  of  the  fibula,  should  it 
be  involved  in  the  affection.  In  using  the  knife  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  joint,  more  care  is  required  than  in  cutting  deep  in  the  elbow, 
for  in  dividing  the  crucial  ligaments  there  is  nothing  between  the 
instrument  and  the  popliteal  vessels  but  the  posterior  ligament  and 
some  cellular  texture ;  in  applying  the  saw,  too,  more  care  is  re- 
qiured ;  yet  in  either  proceeding  I  cannot  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  spatula  of  wood  to  protect  these  and  other  parts,  as  greater 
isolation  of  the  bones  is  thereby  produced  than  the  circumstances 
warrant,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  supposed  danger  can,  by  due 
caution  be  avoided. 

In  the  dead  subject  the  patella  may  be  removed,  and  portions  of 
the  femur  and  tibia  cut  away  with  the  saw,  through  an  opening 
made  in  front  of  the  joint  by  a  single  transverse  incision ;  but  on 
the  livinff  body  the  freer  incisions  above  recommended  will  permit 
of  the  whole  proceedings  being  completed  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner.  The  patella  must  in  general  require  to  be  removed,  as  it 
is  seldom  free  from  disease  in  such  cases  as  may  be  deemed  fit  for 
excision ;  the  operator  may,  however,  look  at  its  articular  surface 
before  he  detaches  it,  and  should  he  find  it  sound,  he  may  use  his 
discretion  in  leaving  it ;  but  in  whatever  condition  the  knee  mav 
afterwards  be  left,  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  bone  will  be  of  much 
service.  There  will  be  no  bleeding  of  consequence ;  perhaps  not  a 
single  articular  artery  may  require  to  be  tied.  The  wound  should 
be  carefully  dressed,  the  margins  brought  together  with  stitches,  the 
ends  of  the  bones  allowed  to  be  in  contact,  and  the  limb  should  be 
steadily  supported  in  the  extended  position  by  any  convenient  appa- 
ratus; a  M'Intyre's  splint  made  straight,  would  answer  well.  The 
dressing  and  the  after-treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  surgery ;  and  if  cicatrization  is  complete  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  as  many  months,  and  the  knee  stiff, 
the  surgeon  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  done  all  which  his  art 
permits  o£ 

Operations  with  cutting  instruments  are  rarely  required  on  the 
shaft  of  the  femur;  indeed,  unless  on  the  trochanter  major,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  operation  for  caries  having  been  done  on  this  bcAe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  that  have  been  performed  at  its  ar- 
ticular extremities.  I  have  known  one  instance  where  the  tro? 
chanter  major  was  cut  down  upon  and  removed  with  a  saw,  in 
consequence  of  caries,  and  have  seen  several  where  such  practice 
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might  have  been  of  service.  Abscesses  occasionally  form  in  the 
large  bursa  between  this  prominence  of  bone  and  the  tendon  of  the 
gluteus  maximus,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  ulceration  and  caries 
come  on.  To  effect  the  removal  of  disease  in  this  process,  a  -free 
crucial  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  tendon  of  the 
gluteus  maximus ;  and  when  the  surface  is  sufficiently  exposed,  the 
gouge  should  be  used  to  scoop  the  affected  parts  away.  I  should 
myself  place  most  reliance  on  this  instrument ;  but,  if  the  disease 
proved  extensive,  should  be  inclined  to  divide  the  attachments  of  the 
glutei  to  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  process,  and  then  effect  the 
removal  of  the  entire  trochanter  by  the  united  aid  of  a  saw  and 
forceps.  A  small  Hey's  saw  would  be  more  manageable  here  than 
any  other. 

In  some  instances  of  necrosis  of  the  femur,  the  surgeon  may  be 
of  much  service  by  judicious  interference,  although,  unfortunately, 
considering  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  shaft  of  this  bone, 
the  cases  are  but  few  in  number  where  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  remove  the  dead  part  I  have  seen  a  large  portion  of  the  shaft 
taken  away  through  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  thigh ;  but  in 
that  instance,  the  plan  of  treatment  was  very  clearly  indicated :  two 
inches  of  the  necrosed  portion  of  bone  projected  through  an  ulcer 
in  the  soft  textures,  and,  nature  having  already  nearly  effected  the 
complete  separation,  the  surgeon  had  only  to  take  hold  of  the  seques- 
trum with  his  fingers,  and  apply  a  little  force  to  pull  it  out,  at  the 
same  time  touching  vnth  the  ed^  of  the  knife  such  of  the  soft 
parts  as  seemed  to  offer  any  resistance.  But  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  dead  portion  is  thus  thrown  out  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and 
in  general  before  it  is  loose  it  has  become  so  enveloped  with  new 
bone  that  the  surgeon  dare  not  interfere.  Of  the  many  cases  of 
this  kind  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  there  has  seldom  been 
any  choice  beyond  amputation,  or  lingering  illness ;  and  among  the 
instances  where  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  any  portion  of  bone, 
the  following  is  the  most  remarkable.  A  boy,  aged  sixteen,  had 
.suffered  for  two  years  from  necrosis  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur : 
when  he  first  came  under  my  notice  the  whole  shaft  was  thickened, 
and  the  new  bone  seemed  most  developed  at  the  lower  end,  just 
above  the  condyles,  where,  through  several  openings  of  the  skin,  a 
large  dead  portion  could  be  felt  with  the  probe.  Perceiving  that 
this  sequestrum  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  case  of  new  structure,  I 
entertained  little  hope  of  saving  the  limb ;  yet,  to  ascertain  the  pos- 
sibility of  extraction,  I  laid  open  one  of  the  sinuses  situated  on  the 
outer  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  exposed  one  of  the 
openings  in  the. new  bone ;  next  the  edges  of  this  opening  were  pared 
with  the  gouge  and  forceps,  and  having  with  these  means  taken  as 
much  liberty  with  the  new  bone  as  was  deemed  justifiable,  I  then 
attempted  to  pull  awav  the  sequestrum  with  a  pair  of  strong  forceps, 
but  finding  that  I  could  not  succeed,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
A  month  after,  the  boy's  health  having  in  the  interval  improved  con- 
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siderably,  I  again  resolved  to  try  extraction,  and  on  this  occasion 
used  the  cutting  instruments  still  more  freely,  'when  after  much 
labour  (for  such  a  term  is  most  applicable  to  some  of  these  opera- 
tions), I  succeeded  in  extracting  a  portion  of  dead  bone  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  comprising  the  whole  thickness  of  the  origi- 
nal shaft :  there  were  several  smaller  portions  which  had  been  pre- 
viously cut  off  with  the  forceps,  to  permit  of  the  more  ready  removal 
of  the  main  part :  indeed,  it  was  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to 
have  cut  the  sequestrum  into  pieces,  had  I  not  succeeded  in  re- 
moving it  entire,  and  thus  I  might  have  been  able  to  extract  it  bit 
by  bit  The  discharge  from  the  large  cavity  soon  assumed  a 
heakhy  appearance,  the  callus  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  had 
already  diminished  in  circumference,  all  pain  in  the  limb  had  ceased, 
the  gap  was  gradually  filling  up,  and  tne  patient  returned  to  his 
quarters  in  the  country  with  every  prospect  of  a  complete  cure. 

Excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  has  now  been  performed  on 
several  occasions ;  but  experience  as  to  the  results  of  this  operation 
is  as  yet  so  limited,  that  I  can  scarcely  say  more  on  the  subject 
than  express  a  belief  that,  in  some  instances  of  gun-shot  injury  of 
the  neck  or  head  of  the  bone,  such  a  proceeding  might  be  of  ser- 
vice. If  the  operation  were  undertaken  for  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  in  most  instances  to  scoop  away 
portions  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  in  such 
cases  the  extent  of  disease  in  the  os  innominatum  could  not  well  be 
ascertained  before  making  incisions,  and  possibly  not  even  then,  I 
fear  that  the  results  of  the  operation  would  often  cause  disappoint- 
ment Although  I  have  for  more  than  ten  years  meditated  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation  in  morbus  coxarius,  I  have  never,  amongst 
the  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
met  with  a  sinsle  instance  where  the  practice  could  have  been 
deemed  justifiable.  The  incurable  nature  of  this  disease  after  caries 
has  been  established  is  but  too  well  known ;  yet  the  case  is  not 
always  without  hope,  and  practitioners  of  much  experience  must 
occasionally  have  witnessed  remarkable  recoveries  contrary  to 
every  reasonable  expectation :  such  instances  I  have  myself  seen, 
and  in  others,  when  death  has  occurred,  I  have  generally  observed 
that  the  disease  has  covered  a  surface  so  extensive,  and  that  the 
surrounding  textures  have  at  the  same  time  been  so  involved,  that 
an  operation  would  have  been  utterly  fruitless.  In  gun-shot  injury 
the  operation  has  been  proposed  to  save  the  patient  from  almost 
certain  death,  or  the  fearful  and  precarious  alternative  of  amputa- 
tion at  the  joint,  and  in  future  wars  the  recommendation  of  such 
high  authorities  as  Mr.  Guthrie,  Sir  George  Ballingall,  and  others 
of  almost  equal  note,  may  possibly  be  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 

On  the  dead  subject  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  acetabulum  in  the  following  manner : — The  body  being  placed 
a  little  to  one  side  so  as  to  elevate  the  hip,  an  incision  with  a  strong 
bistoury  should  be  carried  in  a  semilunar  course  about  two  or  three 
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inches  above  the  trochanter,  its  ends  being  so  limited  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  crural  nerve  in  front,  or  the  gluteal  artery  behind : 
from  the  centre  of  the  cavity  thus  formed,  a  straight  line  of  incision 
should  be  carriect  downwards  over  the  trochanter,  the  two  being 
each  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  bulk  and  depth  of  the  parts. 
The  knife  should  be  carried  deep,  and  one  flap  should  be  turned 
forwards  and  another  backwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  part  of 
the  trochanter,  neck  of  the  bone,  and  capsular  ligament ; — the  three 
glutei,  more  especially  the  medius  and  minimus,  being  freely  cut  for 
the  purpose.  The  capsule  should  next  be  opened  on  its  upper  as- 
pect, when  by  twisting  the  thich  across  its  fellow,  and  rotating  it 
outwards  at  the  same  time,  the  nead  of  the  bone  will  start  from  its 
socket :  if  the  round  ligament  remains  entire,  which  it  probably  will 
unless  considerable  force  is  used,  it  can  be  touched  with  the  knife, 
and  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur  will  now  be  thoroughly  ex- 
posed. The  saw  may  next  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and 
the  head  being  separated,  the  chief  steps  of  the  operation  will  be 
completed,  m  gun-shot  fracture,  the  lever  force  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  will  be  wanting ;  but  Sir  Greorge  Ballin^all  seems  to  think  this 
of  little  consequence ;  and  in  disease  of  the  joint  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances demanding  modification, — as,  for  example,  the  head  of 
the  bone  mav  ahready  be  dislocated,  and  in  great  part  absorbed ; 
but  formidable  though  the  operation  may  be, — and  I  should  con- 
sider it  extremely  so, — the  difficulty  of  performing  it  would  not,  in 
mv  opinion,  be  equal  to  that  attending  the  selection  of  cases  in 
which  its  application  would  be  reasonable.  Hemorrhage  from 
branches  of  tne  gluteal  artery  would,  doubtless,  be  considerable, 
and  it  is  evident  mat  if  the  incisions  were  carried  too  far  in  front 
or  behind,  irreparable  injury  might  be  inflicted  on  nerves  as  well  as 
vessels. 

False  joints  on  the  lower  extremitv  require  no  especial  notice  in 
this  part  of  the  work.  Incisions  and  excisions  are  scarcely  to  be 
thought  of  in  such  cases,  and  a  judicious  practitioner  would  be  most 
inclined  to  trust  to  one  or  other  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  these  subjects. 

The  surgeon  has  usually  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  when  he 
succeeds  in  arresting  the  fatal  progress  of  hip-disease,  by  a  kind  of 
compromise,  as  it  were,  with  nature,  for  a  stifi*  joint  Some,  however, 
have  not  rested  content  with  such  a  condition,  and  have  actually 
proposed  to  remedy  the  anchylosis  by  cutting  through  the  soft  parts, 
dividing  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  establishing  a  false  joint  in  this 
situation*  In  the  absence  of  any  personal  experience  in  such  pro- 
ceedings, I  shall  only  say  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  im- 
provement which  such  a  proc^feding  could  bring  about, — such,  at 
all  events,  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  pain  and  hazard  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  were  I  ever  consulted  on  such  a  question,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  the  patient  to  rest  satisfied,  and  be  thankfiil 
that  be  had  escaped  in  any  way  from  such  an  intractable  disease. 

47 
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Mr.  Barton  of  Philadelphia  has  succeeded  in  one  instance  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  lower  limb  by  such  a  proceeding.  In 
this  case  there  was  great  deformity  and  loss  of  power  resulting  from 
a  fracture  in  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  which  (occurring  in  a 
sailor  at  sea)  had  not  come  under  surgical  C€u*e  till  the  lapse  of 
seven  months 

[The  subject  of  Dr.  Barton's  operation  was  a  young  seaman,  who 
received  an  injury  by  a  fall  into  a  ship's  hold,  the  force  of  which 
was  sustained  on  the  outside  of  his  right  hip.  Violent  pain,  great 
tumefaction,  and  loss  of  power  over  the  limb,  ensued.  After  his  ac- 
cident, he  placed  himself  on  his  side,  with  the  injured  limb  upper- 
most, drawing  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  knee  resting  on  the  sound  side.  In  this  posture  he  continued 
for  the  space  of  five  months,  enduring,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  suf- 
fering attendant  upon  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  joint 
Seven  months  after  the  accident  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  at  which 
period  he  was  supported  by  crutches,  had  the  thigh  drawn  up  nearly 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  limb  so  situated 
as  to  overlap  the  sound  one.  In  this  case  there  was  the  twofold  in- 
dication of  correcting  the  malposition  of  the  limb,  and  of  forming  a 
new  joint,  and  the  operation  performed,  consisted  in  dividing  with  a 
narrow  saw  the  femur  through  the  great  trochanter  and  a  part  of 
its  neck.  This  being  done,  the  limb  was  straightened,  and  bony 
union  prevented  from  occurring  by  gentle  and  daily  movements  of 
the  limb.  Sixty  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  stood  erect,  both 
feet  reaching  Uie  floor,  and,  in  a  short  time,  possessed  perfect  use  of 
the  new  joint  The  operation  was  done  in  1826,  and  for  six  years 
the  subject  of  it  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  artificial  joint  After  this 
period  he  fell  into  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  want  of  care,  and 
repeated  injuries  to  the  part  from  falls,  &c.,  attendant  upon  this, 
caused  it  to  become  more  rigid,  and  gradually  all  motion  in  the  part 
was  lost  With  this  exception  the  benefits  of  the  operation  were  re- 
tained until  the  period  of  his  death,  the  limb  being  free  from  de- 
formity, and  restored  to  a  useful  position,  so  that  he  had  no  occa- 
sion even  for  a  cane  to  aid  in  walking.  He  died  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  in  1833,  and,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  surgeon,  bequeathed 
to  him  the  parts  interested  in  tli^  operation. — ^N.] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AMPUTATIONS. 

Amputations  on  the  lower  extremity  may  now  occupy  attention, 
and  if  the  operations  above  referred  to  have  already  been  performed, 
an  untouched  limb  should  be  selected,  although  some  of  them  may 
even  yet  be  conveniently  done  on  the  mutilate<i  member. 

The  small  toes  occasionally  require  to  be  removed,  in  consequence 
of  accident,  disease,  or  distortion.  If  the  surgeon  can  save  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  these  toes  it  may  be  well  to  do  so;  but,  in  general,  the 
part  is  separated  at  its  articulation  with  the  metatarsal  bone.  For 
the  removal  of  a  phalanx,  a  proceeding  similar  to  one  or  other  of 
those  described  for  the  fingers  (p.  242)  will  serve  the  purpose,  and 
these  directions  need  not  here  be  repeated. 

For  the  removal  of  the  whole  toe  a  narrow  bistoury  should  be 
passed  up  on  one  side  of  the  proximal  phalanx  as  high  as  the  arti- 
culation ;  it  should  then  be  carried  across  the  joint  and  down  the  op- 
posite side,  so  as  to  make  a  wound  similar  in  size  to  the  first,  when 
the  toe  will  be  separated.  The  knife  when  entered  should  lie  flat 
against  the  phalanx;  then  when  it  has  been  carried  sufficiently  deep, 
its  edge  should  be  directed  against  the  lateral  ligament,  which  should 
be  put  on  the  stretch  by  the  sur^on  judiciously  twisting  the  toe  whilst 
it  is  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  by  the  same  means,  too,  he  can  make 
sufficient  room  to  carry  the  kmfe  across  the  joint  without  obstruc- 
tion from  points  of  bone :  as  soon  as  the  latter  object  is  effected  the 
blade  should  again  be  laid  flat  against  the  phalanx,  and  held  so  until 
it  is  carried  out  of  the  fissure  opposite  to  that  into  which  it  has  been 
first  inserted.  In  performing  such  an  operation  the  surgeon's  hand 
may  be  held  either  above  or  below  the  foot  at  his  pleasure.  Per- 
haps the  point  on  which  he  is  most  likely  to  err  is  in  not  carrying 
the  blade  sufficiently  deep ;  for,  as  has  b^n  remarked  in  describing 
the  mode  of  dissecting  and  examining  these  parts,  the  joint  actually 
lies  much  deeper  than  a  person  not  acquainted  with  anatomy  might 
ima^e. 

Should  the  metatarsal  bone  also  be  affected,  it  may  be  removed 
after  the  separation  of  the  toe  by  extending  the  incision  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  isolating  the  bone,  and  detaching  it  at  its  ar- 
ticulation with  the  tarsus ;  or  if  its  proximal  end  is  sound  the  cutting 
forceps  may  be  used  as  in  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  hand.  I 
have  strongly  recommended  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  a  metacar- 
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pal  bone  when  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  finger,  and  have,  I  trust, 
tx>th  said  and  shown  enough  to  prove  the  advantage  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  but,  from  all  I  have  seen,  I  should  be  equally  anxious  to 
preserve  the  whole  of  a  metatarsal  bone,  as  the  breadth  of  the  fck>t 
should  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  diminished  unless  there  is  absolute 


The  great  toe  may  be  removed  in  the  manner  above  described ; 
that  is,  by  lateral  flaps.  If  the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
can  possibly  be  preserved,  the  foot  will  doubtless  be  much  stronger 
afterwards  than  if  it  were  removed,  but  it  will  often  happen  that  the 
necessity  for  an  operation  depends  on  disease  of  the  joint  involving 
the  end  of  this  bone,  and  its  amputation  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary.  I  have  already  stated,  at  p.  3S1,  that  excision  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here,  (nor,  indeed,  should  it 
be  in  any  of  these  bones,)  and  in  the  event  of  amputation  being 
required,  as  in  an  uutance  similar  to  the  drawmg  at  the  page 
referred  to,  or  the  figure  immediately  below,  the  operation  may  Be 
performed  thus : — An  incidon  should  be 
Fig.  IBS.  made  along  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 

the  metatarsal  bone,  beginuing  a  little 
behind  ttte  supposed  seat  of  disease,  there- 
fore, in  some  instances,  over  the  internal 
cuneiform  bone,  and  running  round  the 
joint  as  here  represented  (fig.  188):  the 
skin  and  soft  parts  should  next  be  dis- 
sected off,  so  as  to  insulate  the  end  of 
the  metatarsal  bone,  when  the  forceps 
can  be  applied  behind  the  disease ;  or,  if 
the  whole  bone  mnst  be  removed,,  the 
distal  extremity  can  be  held  in  the  left 
hand,  so  as  to  convert  the  bone  into  a 
lever,  as  by  such  a  manceuvre  its  disar- 
ticulation from  the  cuneiform  bone  can 
be  more  readily  efiected.     In  the  adult  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  bone  so  hard 
that  it  was  requisite  to  use  the  saw,  but 
in  general  the  forceps  will  suffice,  and  I  recommend  that  they  should 
be  placed  obliquely  upon  the  bone,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  sharp  point 
on  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot,  as  there  would  be  if  thus  applied  at 
right  angles.  This  latter  direction  may  appear  of  no  great  moment, 
indeed,  1  do  not  consider  it  is  so,  yet  if  attended  to,  the  operation 
will  appear  much  more  perfect. 

In  disarticulating,  unless  the  knife  is  used  very  cautiously,  there 
is  every  chance  of  wounding  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  as  it  dips 
between  the  metatarsal  bones.;  but  in  such  an  event  the  vessel  can 
be  readily  secured  after  the  separation;  and,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  rarely  h^pens  that  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  ligatures 
are  required.    In  some  instances,  indeed  I  may  say  in  many,  oc- 
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currbg  bojth  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  others,  I  have  seen 
much  annoyance,  from  continued  bleeding  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
wound,  between  the  internal  cuneiform  and  second  metatarsal  bones, 
— perhaps,  from  the  anterior  tibial,  or  the  eztremitj^of  the  plantar 
arch,  and  after  having  in  my  own  cases  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
get  a  noose  cast  round  the  bleeding  point,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  pressure,  which  on  these  occasions  has  never  been  found 
to  fail.  In  8uch  instances  a  little  pellet  of  lint  has  been  placed  on 
the  bleeding  point,  then  a  larger,  until  the  wound  has  been  partially 
filled,  when  I  have  compressed  the  whole  with  a  bandage  applied 
moderately  tight  round  the  foot. 

Occasional^'  in  scrofulous  subjects  the  foot  has  the  appearance 
represented  in  this  drawing  (fig.  188).  In  this  instance  the  swelliDg 

Fig.  183.  Fig.  181 


was  so  neat  on  the  inner  margin  that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  partial 
amputation,  unless  it  were  Qiopart's,  would  be  of  any  avail ;  I 
determined,  however,  to  be  guiaed  by  what  appeared  during  an 
attempt  to  save  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  by  a  longitudinal  operation. 
Being  convinced  that  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  probably  the 
scaphoid  bone  also,  was  diseased,  as  well  as  that  which  supported 
the  great  toe,  the  external  incision  was  made  further  back  than  for 
the  operation  last  described :  after  separating  the  latter  bone  and  the 
internal  cuneiform,  it  was  found  necessary  to  scoop  away  a  small 
part  of  the  middle  cuneiform,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  second 
metatarsal  bone,  but  thus  the  rest  of  the  foot  was  preserved.  I  have 
lately  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  this  patient  has  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years,  an  excellent  use  of  the  foot,  which  pre- 
sents the  appearance  exhibited  in  figure  184.  The  concave  shape 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  fool  will  be  noticed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  second  toe  (now  the  first)  is  curved  inwards  is  remarkable. 
Had  this  kind  of  distortion  proceeded  further,  the  foot  might  have 
resembled  the  condition  referred  to  at  page  361,  in  which  it  became 
so  much  twisted  inwards,  with  the  sole  upwards,  as  to  resemble  a 
club>foot  when  the  person  walks  on  its  outer  margin. 
If  more  than  one  metatarsal  bone  is  affected,  I  am  doubtful,  for 
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the  reasons  above  alluded  to,  if  a  longitudinal  separation  should  be 
resorted  to,  and  ehould  be  more  inclined  to  perform  a  partial  ampu- 
tation in  a  transverse  line,  thereby  removing  the  whole  of  the  toes 
whether  diseaafd  or  not  Sometimes  the  tarsus  is  so  extensively 
affected,  that  there  need  be  no  doubt  about  its  entire  removal ;  and 
in  such  cases,  according  to  the  current  doctrines  of  the  dayi  the 
sui^eon  has  the  election  of  dividing  the  foot  at  the  junction  of  the 
metatarsus  with  the  tarsus,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hey,  or  still  further  back,  between  certain  bones  of  the  tarsus,  in 
accordance  with  the  proposal  of  Choparl.    ' 

In  partial  amputation  for  disease  of  the  metatarsal  bones  Mr.  Hey 
at  first  removed  the  skin  so  extensively  that  no  adequate  covering 
was  left  for  the  remaining  portion  ot  the  foot,  and  niany  months 
elapsed  before  the  large  surface  cicatrized.  He  afterwards  pre- 
served a  sufficiency  of  soft  parts  from  the  upper  and  lower  aspects 
of  the  foot  to  make  a  good  stump,  and  as  he  nas  himself  remarked, 
"  though  the  metatarsS  bones,  which  had  been  removed,  are  usually 
about  three  inches  in  length,  yet  the  mutilated  foot  was  but  one 
inch  shorter  than  the  sound  foot,  measuring  from  the  heel  to  the 
root  of  the  little  toe."  I  cannot  say  that  in  the  instances  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  the  length  of  the  foot  has  be^i  so 
nearly  perfect ;  but  I  can  speak  in  unqualified  praise  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  operation  over  the  more  extensive  mutilation  of  ampu- 
tation above  the  ankle. 

As  in  most  other  operations,  there  are  various  ways  of  perform- 
ing this  one.  The  method  I  recommend  is  as  follows ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  should  rest  on  the  margin  of  a  strong  table,  and  the 
ankle  should  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant :  the 
surgeon  should  then  endeavour  to  make  out  the  projection  of  the 

Fig.  185. 


proximal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone, — especially  that  of  the  little 
toe,  and,  if  possible,  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  with  a  strong  bis- 
toury should  begin  an  incision  a  little  behind  one  or  other  of  these 
points,  carry  it  forwards  on  the  margin  of  the  foot  for  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  or  more,  and  then  across  in  a  semilunar  course,  ending 
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it  on  one  mai^n  as  it  has  been  begun  oq  the  other,  a  little  behind 
one  of  the  points  above  referred  to :  this  incision  should  pass  boldly 
down  to  the  bones  at  once ;  but  if  any  tendons  or  other  textures 
have  been  left  undivided  they  should  next  be  cut,  and  an  assistant 
should  draw  the  flap  upwards ;  the  operator  should  then  forcibly 
depress  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  which  he  should  hold  in  his  left 
hand,  and  in  this  manner,  by  throwing  the  ligaments  of  the  upper 
surface  on  the  stretch,  he  can 
readily  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  f  w-  tSS. 

into  the  line  of  articulations,  and 
whilst  there  is  less  danger  of 
breaking  it,  he,  by  this  manceuvre 
with  the  left  hand,  greatly  facili- 
tates the  remaining  steps  of  the 
proceedings :  the  fibrous  textures 
being  all,  divided  the  incisions 
should  be  so  condtjcted  in  the 
sole  as  to  form  a  flap  between 
the  tarsus  and  roots  of  the  toes, . 
tiie  knife  being  kept  close  to  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  metatarsal 

bones  as  it  is  carried  towards  the  surgeon.  This  long  flap,  with 
the  short  one  above,  will  form  an  excellent  covering  to  the  ends  of 
the  bones. 

Drawing  185  illustrates  part  of  the  operation  just  described,  and 
the  stump  when  healed  will  present  the  appearance  exhibited  in 
figure  186. 

If  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  seems  to  project  too  much,  its  ex- 
tremity  may  be  cut  off  with  the  saw  or  forceps,  as  was  done  by 
Mr.  Hey;  but,  I  believe,  this  will  not  be  required  on  all  occasions. 

The  proceeding  of  Chopart  consists  in  the  division  being  made  in 
the  line  of  articulations  between  the  calcaneum  and  cuboid,  astra- 
galus and  scaphoid  bones.  Frem  the  joints  being  larger  and  the 
bones  less  firmly  knit  together  than  in  the  seat  of  Key's  operation, 
amputation  through  the  tarsus  is  much  more  easily  performed ;  but 
it  uiould  not  be  preferred  on  this  account,  and  it  ought  to  b»  ex- 
treme necessity  only,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  disease  or  injury, 
which  should  induce  the  sumeon  to  sacrifice  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  foot.  In  such  an  example  as  this,  the  separation  of  the  dead 
parts  might  have  been  left  to  nature,  hut  the  process  would  have 
been  tedious,  and  I  therefore  deemed  it  better  to  use  the  knife.  I 
have  seen  an  excellent  stump  in  a  similar  case,  where  all  that  was 
considered  requisite  was  division  of  the  bones  with  the  saw.  It  is 
not  always,  however,  thdt  the  work  is  so  perfect,  and  if  the  surgeon 
interferes  it  will  be  better  to  preserve  flaps  sufliciently  large  to 
cover  the  ends  of  the  remaining  bones.  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
drawing  (187)  show  the  course  of  the  incisions,  which  it  will  be 
perceived  are  very  similar  to  those  recommended  for  Hey's  opera- 
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tion,  excepting  that  they  are  placed  nearer  the  ankle.  The  'whole 
proceedings  should  be  »inilar  to  those  described ;  a  small  semilunar 
flap  being  preserved  from  the  upper  surface,  and  a  large  one  from 
tiie  sole.  In  disarticulating,  if  the  left  hand  is  used  in  the  manner 
above  adverted  to,  the  bones  will  separate  very  readily  as  soon  as 
the  point  of  the  knife  is  applied  to  the  ligaments  thus  put  upon  the 
stretch.    The  projection  of  the  scaphoid  oooe  is  the  only  prominent 

Fig;  187. 


point  which  can  be  referred  to  as  a  guide,  but  on  the  living  body  it 
may  be  impossible  to  feel  it,  in  consequence  of  the  sweHing  of  the 
soft  parts ;  but  these  joints  are  so  very  easily  opened,  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  that  there  can  be  little  dif- 
ficulty in  accomplishing  the  operation.  The  future  utility  of  that  part 
which  is  lefl  has  been  questioned  by  some ;  but  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  these  partial  transverse  amputations  in  the  foot,  I  should  in 
general  prefer  them  to  more  extensive  mutilation  above  the  ankle. 
It  has  bera  asserted  that  the  heel  is  drawn  so  much  backwards  and 
upwards,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Chopart's  operation,  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  will  be  thrown  on  the  cica- 
Ff.  188.  trix  and  the  anterior  ends  of  the  bones ;  but 

•'■  *' ' He  kept  in  good  position  during 

[  do  not  think  there  is  much 
:ty  on  this  score.  This  stump 
n  from  one  of  my  own  cases, 
jttent  to  which  the  calcaneum 
were  acted  on  by  the  muscles 

b;  duriiw  these  proceedings  on 

lot  can  he  conveniently  and  effi- 

d  by  an  assistant  compressing 

rles  at  the  ankle,  or,  if  greater 

red,  a  tourniquet  may  be  put  on 

represented  at  p.  35. 

ig  these -latter  operations  some 

transfix  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  a  small  catlin,  and  cut  the  flap  from 

this  part  at  the  first:  others  instead  of  transfixing  proceed  from  the 

'•'■surface  inwards ;  some  qpe^  the  joints  below,  others  at  the  side,  but 
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I  give  the  preference  to  the  plan  described  above.  I  would  not, 
however,  on  all  occasions  limit  myself  to  the  articulations.  If,  for 
example,  the  proximal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  could  be  saved, 
I  would  assuredly  do  so,  and  in  such  a  case  would  make  a  semi- 
lunar flap  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  as  already  directed,  only  a 
little  nearer  the  toes ;  then  another  below  by  cutting  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sole  obliquely  backwards  and  upwards  towards  the 
bones  ;  next  I  would  clear  around  each  bone  a  proper  space  for  the 
saw  or  forceps,  and  then  with  one  or  other  of  thes6  would  divide 
the  bones.  I  have  seen  a  most  excellent  and  useful  stump  saved  in 
this  manner.  If,  further  back  in  the  foot,  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid 
bones  could  be  preserved,  I  should  do  so ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
as  much  of  the  organ  as  possible,  I  should  be  inclined  in  some  in- 
stances to  divide  these  bones  in  their  middle  with  the  saw.  In  the 
dissecting-room  one  seldom  hears  of  any  amputations  in  the  foot  ex- 
cepting at  the  joints,  Hey's  and  Chopart's  being  the  favourite  exer- 
cises ;  but  occasionally  it  may  be  well  to  keep  these  hints  in  view. 
The  recommendation  seems  like  a  recurrence  to  the  old  and  rude 
method  of  chopping  off  a  part  with  the  aid  of  the  chisel,  mallet,  and 
block,  or  of  severing  the  disease  with  a  single  grasp  of  strong  for- 
ceps, as  used  to  be  the  summary  work  of  ancient  surgeons ;  but  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  reality  the  preservation  of  flaps  forms 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  modem  operations;  indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hey,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  own 
remarks,  seemed  to  consider  this  as  the  chief  feature  of  his  own 
method,  for  in  the  first  instance  in  which  he  preserved  flaps  he  did 
not  limit  his  incisions  between  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  but  actu- 
ally removed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  former. 

Although  on  the  dead  subject  the  foot  may  be  readily  separated 
at  the  ankle,  and  the  proceeding  has  on  one  occasion  at  least  been 
accomplished  on  the  living  subject,  it  is  an  operation  liable  to  so 
many  objections,  and  presenting  so  few  advantages,  if  indeed  any 
can  be  claimed  for  it,  that  its  consideration  may  with  all  propriety 
be  omitted  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  ankle,  amputation  in  the  leg 
mav  be  effected  in  any  part  of  its  extent,  according  to  the  nature 
and  seat  of  disease  or  injury.  At  one  time  it  has  been  the  fashion 
(this  word  being  more  applicable  to  the  practice  of  surgery  than 
some  imagine)  to  amputate  close  above  the  malleoli,  at  another 
time  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and,  again,  the  incisions 
have  been  made  at  all  the  intermediate  distances :  all  these  having 
been  done  by  the  same  surgeon  at  different  periods  in  his  practice, 
whilst  others  have  adhered,  when  circumstances  would  permit,  to 
one  particular  part  Mr.  Hey,  finding  that  the  stumps  which  he 
made  immediately  above  the  ankle  did  not  on  all  occasions  heal 
kindly,  resorted  at  last  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  where  he  could 

frocure  more  ample  covering  to  the  ends  of  the  bones ;  and  some 
have  known  so  dissatisfied  with  the  amputations  which  they  have 
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performed  close  to  the  knee,  that  they  have  come  downwards ;  thus. 
as  it  were,  causing  the  two  extremes  to  meet 

In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  amputations  in  the  leg  which  I 
have  witnessed,  the  incisions  have  been  made  in  its  upper  third,  and 
I  have  myself  pursued  a  similar  plan.  Moat  of  the  patients  have 
been  in  hospitals,  and  the  common  doctrine  thai  persons  in  this  rank 
of  life  can  more  readily  procure  a  wooden  leg  on  which  the  body 
may  be  supported  with  the  knee  bent,  than  any  other  substitute 
having  the  resemblance  of  a  natural  leg  and  foot,  nas  probably  been 
the  chief  reason  for  operating  so  high.  If  the  knee  is  afterwards 
to  he  kept  bent,  a  long  stump  projecting  behind  will  be  inconve- 
nient, unseemly,  and  exposed  to  injury.  But  the  knee  may  be  kept 
straight,  and  an  artificial  limb  applied,  much  lighter  in  appearance 
than  the  clumsy  apparatus  in  common  use,  equally  efficient,  and 
also  as  moderate  in  price.  This  method,  though  still  practised  on 
the  continent,  and  of  old  date  among  our  own  surgeons,  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  till  of  late,  when  it  has  been  revived  Vy 
some  practitioners,  I  have  myself  for  several  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  preserving  nearly  a  half  of  the  leg,  more  or  less,  with  the 
object  ot^  continuing  the  movements  of  the  knee,  and  having  such 
a  Bubstitote  appliea  as  that  referred  to.    Here  (fig.  189)  is  an  ex.' 

Tig.  169.  rig.  190. 


ample  of  a  stump  from  one  of  my  patients  in  King's  College  Hos- 
pital, and  the  otner  drawing  (fig.  190)  represents  the  substitute  in 
question.  The  socket  at  the  top  of  the  pin  (made  of  strong  leather 
or  of  willow-wood),  being  well  padded  within,  is  fixed  on  the  stump. 
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and  the  straps  serve  to  attach  it  above  the  knee.  I  have  seen  a 
person  thus  provided  move  about  as  freely  as  if  no  loss  had  been 
sustained,  and  from  all  I  have  witnessed  of  the  practice,  am  strongly 
inclined  towards  it  in  most  cases.  Dr.  Laurie  of  Glasgow,  who  is 
one  of  the  modem  advocates  for  this  plan,  mentioned  to  me  that 
one  of  his  patients  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  walking  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  a  day  with  the  utmost  ease  on  such  a  limo. 

I  have  sometimes  observed  that  it  was  more  easy  for  the  pslient 
to  rest  the  body  on  the  bent  knee  than  on  the  end  of  the  stump, 
however  well  the  latter  may  have  been  formed  i  but  in  the  gene- 
rality of  instances  the  plan  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably  well : 
and  if  the  stump  be  made  of  such  a  length  only  as  to  fix  into  the 
socket,  should  it  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  body  cannot  be 
sustained  in  this  way,  the  projection  when  the  knee  is  bent  will 
appear  so  trifling  that  little  objection  can  be  taken  to  it 

When  the  surgeon  has  a  choice  of  parts,  then,  he  should  prefer 
operating  about  the  middle  of  the  teg.  A  stump  of  sufficient  length 
for  fixing  any  apparatus  will  thus  Be  left,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  soft  parts  bear  such  proportion  to  the  bones,  that  an  excellent 
covering  to  their  ends  can  1^  provided ;  whereas,  if  the  incisions  are 
made  nearer  the  ankle  this  is  not  so  certain.  The  operation  may  be 
conducted  in  the  following  manner : — A  tourniquet  being  applied 
at  the  knee  (p.  36),  or  the  vessel,  commanded  here  or  in  the  groin 
(p.  88)  with  the  fingers,  the  patient  being  placed  on  a  firm  table,  and 

fig.  191. 


properly  supported  and  held  by  assistants,  one  of  whom  diould  have 
charge  of  the  part  about  to  be  removed,  the  surgeon  should  pass  an 
amputating  knife,  about  seven  inches  long,  from  one  aide  of  the  limb 
to  the  other,  close  behind  the  bones,  and  cut  a  flap  from  the  back  of 
the  leg,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  member ;  next  he  shoukl  draw  the  knira  across  the  fore  part  of 


the  leg  with  a  semilunar  sweep  between  the  noints  where  the  knife 
has  transfixed:  the  large  flap  behind  and  tKe  small  one  in  front 
being  drawn  up  by  an  assistant,  he  should  then  carry  the  koife  round 
and  between  the  bones,  a  little  higher  than  the  line  of  transfixion, 
and  having  cleared  a  space  for  the  saw,  that  instrument  should  be 
ap^ied,  and  the  separation  of  the  part  eflected. 

To  the  beginner  this  proceeding  will  be  the  simplest ;  but  to  any 
one  who  has  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  I  recommend  the 
followiag  method :  The  heel  of  the  instrument  should  be  laid  on  the 
side  of  tne  leg  furthest  from  the  surgeon,  and  the  blade  should  then 
be  drawn  across  the  front,  cutting  the  semilunar  flap  of  skin,  until 
its  point  comes  opposite  to  where  the  edge  was  first  laid  on;  without 
raising  the  instrument  transfixion  should  next  be  made  behind  the 
bones,  and  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  conducted  as  in  the  other  in> 
stance.  The  operation  when  done  in  this  manner  will  look  some- 
what more  elegant,  (if  the  term  be  applicable  to  any  such  proceed- 
ing,) but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  other  advantage. 

Fig.tsa. 


The  drawings  (Rgs.  191  and  192)  will  further  elucidate  these  de- 
scriptions: the  one  (191)  exhibiting  the  first  position  of  ihe  knife, 
and  the  outlines  for  the  two  flaps ;  the  other  the  attitude  af^er  trans- 
fixion, and  as  the  blade  is  being  carried  downwards :  both  operations 
were  done  on  the  subject  according  to  the  method  last  referred  to; 
and,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  (fig.  193),  as  soon  as  the  knife  was 
thrust  across  behind  the  bones,  the  artist  cried  "stop,"  and  pencilled 
the  design  as  it  is  represented.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the 
acute  angle  at  the  junction  between  the  two  flaps :  the  incision  is 
seemingly  further  back  than  there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  this  will 
be  most  likely  to  strike  those  who  may  have  tvitnessed  only  the 
method  by  transfixion  first,  and  the  transverse  incision  afterwards. 
By  the  latter  proceeding  the  anterior  and  posterior  do  not  correspcmd 
very  accurately  in  their  respective  lengths,  and  so  when  the  stitches 
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are  inserted  there  is  always  a  puckered  irregularity  at  each  angle, 
— the  wound  in  the  skin  of  the  posterior  flap  being  doubled  on  itself, 
as  it  were,  whereas  by  carrying  the  incision  backwards  on  each 
side  of  the  limb  in  the  first  sweep,  as  above  recommended,  the  point 
of  the  knife  can  not  only  be  more  readily  inserted  for  transfixion,  but 
also  the  surfaces  will  come  more  accurately  together,  and  be  better 
proportioned  to  each  other  than  by  the  other  method. 

The  surgeon  has  not  always  the  opportunity  of  selecting  such  a 
place  as  he  might  prefer  for  his  operation,  and  is  therefore  occasion- 
ally fotced  to  amputate  very  high.  When  this  is  the  case,  perhaps  the 
nearer  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  that  the  operation  is  performed 
so  much  the  better.  The  popliteal  artery  can  tnen  be  secured,  when 
one  ligature  will  sufl[ice,  instead  of  three,  (two  tibials  and  a  fibular,) 
as  will  be  required  if  the  incisions  are  made  a  little  lower.    The 

Eroceedings  may  be  conducted  in  the  manner  already  described ; 
ut  in  several  respects  they  will  not  prove  so  satisfactory  to  the 
operator.  First,  if  the  limb  is  muscular,  a  fleshy  mass,  formed 
chiefly  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  will  be  left,  which  will  with 
difficulty  be  covered  by  the  skin:  the  latter  seems  to  retract  more  Y^-^^i^  ^^ 
readily  here  than  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  most  expert  operator 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  annoyance.  I  have  seen  a  large  granulating 
surface,  on  the  end  of  the  muscles  projecting  between  the  edges  of  ^ 
the  wound,  remain  open  for  months,  and  from  all  I  have  witnessed 
in  such  cases,  I  believe  that  the  surgeon  would  do  well  to  cut  away 
some  of  the  muscular  fibres,  after  the  flaps  have  been  formed,  so  as 
to  bring  them  down  to  a  level  with  the  skin.  Such  a  proceeding 
will  convey  an  impression  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  Yxfp^x^ 
critical,  of  a  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  but  he  may 
console  faimiself  with  the  consideration  that  such  practice  is  incul- 
cated by  an  authority  so  high  as  Mr.  Hey,  who  distinctly  recom- 
mends it  as  advantageous.  In  the  limb  emaciated  by  long-con-  | 
tinned  disease,  no  such  trouble  is  experienced,  and  an  excellent  pos- 
terior flap  can  always  be  made  at  once.  Next,  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  leg  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  seiise  the  vessels  and  have 
the  ligatures  applied  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  have  seen  a  most 
expert  surgeon,  in  despair,  transfix  the  soft  parts  around  the  bleeding 
point  with  a  tenaculum,  and  then  surround  them  with  a  strong  thread 
leaving  the  instrument  to  separate  with  the  ligature,  being  afraid  to 
withdraw  it  lest  the  noose  should  drop  oflf.  in  this  part  of  the  leg 
venous  hemorrhage  is  troublesome  occasionally,  when  the  tourniquet  * 
is  slackened,  and  it  is  often  so  when  pressure  by  the  fingers  in  the 
groin  is  resorted  to ;  it  will  generally  cease  as  soon  as  the  surfaces 
are  approximated,  but  untu  then,  while  the  arteries  are  being 
secured,  a  little  pressure  with  the  point  of  the  finger  will  stem  the 
flow. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  limb  the  incisions  are  made,  I  invariably 
preserve  a  semilunar  flap  in  front,  varying  in  length,  in  diflferent 
cases,  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  or  more.    I  prefer  this  to  the 
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straight  incision  across  the  front,  recommended  by  Mr.  Hey, 
believing  that  the  opposite  surfaces  will  thus  fit  more  accurately  to 
each  other.  The  crest  of  the  tibia  often  seems  so  sharp  and  promi« 
nent  that  it  is  well  to  remove  it  with  the  saw  or  forceps.  1  have 
seen  it  sometimes  cause  an  ulcer  in  the  skin,  and  eifoliate  through 
the  opening. 

The  limb  should  always  be  held  nearly  in  a  straight  position,  and 
I  am  partial  to  the  same  attitude  in  the  after  treatment.  If  the  pos- 
terior flap  be  somewhat  deficient  in  length,  the  surfaces  can  be  most 
readily  approximated  when  the  knee  is  bent,  but  the  skin  in  front, 
being  thus  put  on  the  stretch,  is  more  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  spine 
of  the  tibia. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  the  surgeon's  standing 
on  a  certain  side  of  the  limb  in  these  operations.  Some  of  the 
highest  authorities  have  contended  for  the  one  side,  others,  equally 
good,  have  asserted  that  the  opposite  is  better.  It  has  been  said, 
that  as  the  fibula,  in  some  part  of  its  course,  is  a  little  behind  the 
line  of  the  tibia,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  point  of  the  knife 
passing  between  the  bones,  if  the  instrument  is  thrust  from  the  inner 
side ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  operator  is  not  on  his  guard,  it 
may  happen  when  passed  from  either  side.  I  have  seen  the  occur* 
rence  twice  on  the  living  subject,  and  recommend  that,  on  which* 
ever  side  the  surgeon  places  himself,  he  should  always  keep  in  view 
the  possibility  of  such  a  piece  of  awkwardness  happening,  and  by 
a  very  moderate  share  of  attention  there  will  be  no  danger  of  com- 
mitting such  an  error.  I  find  one  author,  who  insists  on  the  advan- 
tages of  invariably  passing  the  knife  from  the  outer  side,  equally 
strenuous  in  advising  the  surgeon  to  stand  on  the  inside  when  he 
applies  the  saw,  so  that  the  fibula  may  be  divided  first;  and  to 
follow  up  these  directions  it  must  of  course  be  necessary  to  change 
sides  between  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the  saw  1  Another,  who 
recommends  transfixion  from  the  outer  side,  also  advises  that  the 
fibula  should  be  first  cut ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  the  change  of 
position,  and  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  awkward  to  accomplish 
the  section  in  this  way ;  indeed  he  must  stoop,  or  perhaps  get  upon 
his  knee,  in  order  to  bring  the  handle  of  the  saw  below  the  bone. 
Some  have  advised  that  me  operator  should  always  stand  on  the 
patient's  left  side,  so  that,  with  his  own  lefl  hand,  he  may  keep  the 
part  about  to  be  removed  in  a  proper  position  for  the  application  of 
the  saw ;  for  it  may  happen  that  the  assistant  who  has  charge  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  will  keep  it  so  high  as  to  cause  the 
instrument  to  become  locked  in  the  groove,  or  else  may  depress  it 
so  much  as  to  snap  and  splinter  the  bone.  But  it  is  erroneous  to 
suppose,  that  in  either  of  these  events  the  fault  always  lies  with  the 
youth  who  holds  the  condemned  part,  for  the  same  things  happen 
if  the  limb  above  is  not  properly  held,  and  as  it  also  may  be  de- 
pressed or  elevated,  it  follows  that  the  surgeon's  left  hand  must  be 
equally  useful  above  the  wound  as  below  it,  and  consequently  that 
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if  he  is  to  trust  to  himself  to  steady  the  parts  properly,  he  may  just 
as  well  have  his  left  hand  at>ove  as  below,  and  therefore  be  either 
on  the  patient's  right  side  or  on  his  left,  as  may  otherwise  be  most 
convenient 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  on  which 
side  the  surgeon  stands :  the  knife  may  be  pushed  between  the  bones 
from  either  aspect,  and  on  whichever  side  the  person  who  guides  it 
is  placed,  the  work  of  the  saw  may  or  may  not  be  properly  accom- 
plished. If  a  well  set  instrument  is  used,  there  seems  no  ^ood 
reason  for  insisting  on  the  division  of  the  fibula  first  Thi^  Done 
cannot  be  kept  so  steady  after  the  tibia  is  cut,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  difficult  to  use  the  saw  well  upon  it.  To  effect  this  last  object, 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  hand  should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, be  above  the  level  of  the  blade.  If  the  surgeon  always  stood 
on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  then  the  cutting  edge  could  be  placed 
obliquelv,  so  as  to  give  the  best  opportunity  of  using  it  in  the  most 
favourable  position  for  the  division  of  the  fibula  first,  and  also  afford 
the  nK>st  easy  and  efficient  attitude  for  his  own  arm  and  body.  If, 
however,  he  invariably  stands  on  the  outside,  it  is  evident  that, 
unless  the  limb  be  much  turned  inwards  the  fibula  cannot  be  cut 
first,  without  the  wrist  being  most  disadvantageously  depressed ;  but 
the  limb  and  saw  may  be  so  held  that  the  division  ot  both  bones 
can  be  accomplished  about  the  same  time,  whilst  the  heel  of  the 
instrument  is  out  a  very  little  under  the  horizontal  line.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  the  division  of  the  small  bone 
before  the  large,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  too  much  importance. 

If  the  operator  resolves  on  dividing  one  bone  before  the  other,  he 
should  see  that  the  saw  is  of  sufficient  breadth :  indeed,  it  is  of  more 
consequence  to  look  to  this  in  the  leg  than  elsewhere,  for  if  the  am* 
putation  is  very  high,  the  great  thiclmess  of  the  tibia  in  this  situation 
should  not  be  ovenooked. 

By  sawing  the  bones  individually,  I  have  in  certain  instances  ob* 
served  that  die  fibula  has  been  left  somewhat  longer  than  the  tibia* 
This  is  a  mistake  which  should  be  carefully  avoided,  for  the  promi- 
nence wiU  not  afterwards  admit  of  any  pressure  on  the  part.  Some 
have  recommended  that  the  fibula  should  actually  be  cut  shorter 
than  the  other  bone ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  best  to  leave  them  on 
the  same  level 

When  the  amputation  is  very  high,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
head  of  the  fibula  should  always  be  removed  for  the  Bake  of  forming 
a  better  stump.  This  practice  was  at  one  time  extensively  put  into 
execution  in  the  Edinburgh  hospital,  by  Messrs.  Listen  and  Lizars ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  within  the  knee,  it  was  at  length  wholly  abandoned.  It 
has  been  averred  that  the  synovial  capsule  at  the  head  of  the  fibula 
very  frequently  communicates  vnth  that  of  the  knee,  and  that,  there- 
fore, when  the  small  bone  is  removed  on  these  occasions,  there  is 
every  probability  of  the  large  joint  being  opened.    I  have  not  my- 
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gelf  observed  the  communication  to  be  a  frequent  occurrence ;  but 
the  partition  is  on  all  occasions  so  very* thin,  that  there  will  always 
be  a  likelihood  of  opening  the  knee  in  such  a  proceeding.  Some- 
times these  gentlemen  dissected  out  the  end  of  the  bone  after  the 
gaw  had  been  used ;  at  other  times,  when  the  amputation  was  very 
high,  the  tibia  was  alone  cut  with  this  instrument,  and  a  knife  was 
carried  round  the  head  of  the  small  bone,  from  within  outwards, 
whilst  the  limb  was  forciblv  abducted,  and  the  fibula  used  as  a  lever. 
Unless,  however,  the  bone  be  extensively  shattered,  or  in  a  state  of 
disease,  it  never  should  be  entirely  removed. 

The  amputation  in  the  leg  which  I  have  recommended,  mav  be 
deemed  that  with  the  single  flap,  as  originally  proposed  by  Vercluin; 
it  will  be  observed,  however,  that  such  a  portion  of  skin  in  front  is 

E reserved,  that  it  may  actually  be  called  a  double  flap-operation.  I 
ave  seen  even  a  larger  portion  left  in  front,  so  as  to  give  the  pro- 
ceeding still  more  the  character  of  the  double  flap-operation ;  but 
one  half  of  the  stump  appeared  to  me  so  like  a  bag  of  skin,  contain- 
ing pus  within,  that  I  was  not  impressed  with  any  advantage  which 
the  method  presented,  unless  it  was  that  it  allowed  the  surgeon  to 
depend  less  on  the  bulk  of  the  posterior  flap,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  large  mass  of  flesh,  such  as  has 
already  been  adverted  to. 

I  have  also  seen  lateral  flaps  made  after  the  manner  practised  by 
Rout,  by  transfixing  from  before  backwards ;  but  although  the  ope- 
ration was  done  by  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  catlin,  the  stump  was 
the  worst  I  ever  saw,  and  I  should  no  more  think  of  preserving 
lateral  flaps  here,  than  in  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm.  In  the 
latter  case,  although  it  might  be  easy  to  preserve  a  covering  to  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  aspects  of  the  member, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  this  can  be  most  efficiently  done  from  the 
posterior  and  anterior  surfaces ;  and  although  the  character  of  flat- 
ness is  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  leg  as  in  the  fore-arm,  I  am,  never- 
theless, of  opinion  that  there  is  some  resemblance,  and  that  it  is  best 
to  look  to  the  corresponding  surfaces  in  the  lower  limb.  A  single 
flap  might  be  preserved  from  the  tibial  or  fibular  side,  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary ;  but  such  proceedings  need  no  separate  descrip- 
tion here,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  deemed  among  the  regular  ope- 
rations of  surgery,  and  any  one  possessing  a  moderate  share  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  of  dexterity  with  the  amputating  instru- 
ments, can  have  little  difl[iculty  in  preserving  a  covering,  of  skin  at 
least,  from  any  side  of  the  limK 

Whichever  proceeding  is  followed,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the 
leg  the  incisions  are  eflected,  the  general  rule  of  preserving  an  inch 
too  much  rather  than  the  least  portion  too  little,  should  always  be 
kept  in  view.  The  young  surgeon  will  find  three  or  six  months  after 
amputation  that  he  will  have  more  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
a  stump  which  looked  somewhat  clumsy  at  first,  than  with  another 
which  possessed  all  that  finical  neatness  which  may  have  captivated 
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the  spectator  at  the  time,  but  will  make  an  indifferent  appearance 
when  compared  with  the  other  at  some  future  date,  I  nave  only 
once  known  a  flap  made  too  long  in  this  situation.  The  operator  ap- 
parently had  a  dread  that  his  flap  would  be  too  short,  and  had  made 
sure  that  it  should  not  have  this  fault,  by  reserving  nearly  the  whole 
textures  on  the  back  of  the  limb. 

Amputation  at  the  knee-joint  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
performed  in  this  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of 
Velpeau  in  its  favour,  there  seems  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
practical  surgeon  to  prefer  it  to  the  ordinary  method  below  or  above 
the  articulation.  Since  the  operation  was  done  by  Hoin  in  1764,  it 
has  been  occasionally  performed,  and  the  results  coming  under  Vel- 
peau's  observation  seem  to  have  been  favourable  enough.  Being  in 
no  position  to  speak  from  personal  experience  on  such  a  proceeding, 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  further  than  to  state,  that  by  making 
a  semilunar  incision  in  front,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  knee  to 
the  other,  then  passing  through  the  joint,  by  dividing  the  mucous, 
lateral,  and  crucial  ligaments,  and  reserving  another  semilunar  flap 
behind,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  covering  to  the  end 
of  the  femur,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  articular  surface. 
The  patella  may  be  left,  or  removed,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  operation  can  be  thought  of  only 
when  the  end  of  the  femur  is  unaffected  by  disease  or  accident 

Amputation  in  the  thigh  may  be  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways : 
perhaps  the  following,  which  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  ori- 
ginally done  by  Vermale,  may  be  found  as  efiicient  in  every  respect 
as  any  other,  more  especially  in  the  lower  third  of  the  member. 
The  femoral  artery  being  commanded,  as  described  and  represented 
at  pp.  33  and  35,  the  surgeon,  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limb, 
should  grasp  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  between  his  fingers  and 
thumb,  and  naving  drawn  them  as  it  were  from  the  side  of  the  bone, 
should  pass  the  knife  from  before  backwards,  or  rather  from  above 
downwards,  as  it  is  here  represented  (fig.  193),  and  then  cut  down- 
wards and  outwards  so  as  to  form  a  flap,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  outer  side ;  next,  the  knife  should 
again  be  introduced  in  front,  and  carried  backwards  in  a  line  with 
its  original  course,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bone,  when  by 
cutting  again  downwards,  and  towards  the  surface,  as  partly  indi- 
cated by  the  other  dotted  line,  the  inner  flap  is  formed :  both  of  them 
should  then  be  drawn  upwards  with  consiaerable  force  by  the  hands 
of  an  assistant  and  an  incision  made  round  the  bone,  fully  an  inch 
higher  than  the  place  of  transfixion:  the  saw  should  then  be  applied 
in  the  course  of  this  last  cut,  and  the  separation  completed  by  divi- 
sion of  the  bone.  In  transfixing,  the  point  of  the  knife  should  be 
thrust  directly  down  to  the  femur,  with  which  it  should  then  be 
kept  in  closq  contact  as  it  is  carried  round  to  the  opposite  surface, 
and  this  process  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  grasping  the  limb  as 
directed.  ^ 
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The  assistant  who  has  charge  of  the  fiapa  should  not  forcibly 
elevate  the  one  first  made,  as  the  knife  is  thereby  prevented  from 

EBSsing  readily  across  the  limb  the  second  time :  he  can  scarcely, 
owever,  be  too  energetic  after  the  other  is  cut  in  drawing  both 

Fig.  193. 


upwards,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  working  the  saw  without 
rubbing  against  the  soft  parts.  The  femoral  artery  is  not  divided 
until  t£e  second  flap  is  formed ;  indeed,  Vermale  had  this  in  view 
when  he  made  his  external  wound  first;  but  I  do  not  think  it  of 
much  consequence  whether  this  vessel  is  cut  across  first  or  last,  pro- 
vided the  surgeon  takes  aufficient  care  to  have  the  vessel  properly 
commanded  above,  or  has  sufficient  self-confidence  in  the  event  of 
an  accidental  mistake,  to  graiip  the  limb,  and  thus  whilst  lie  may 
arrest  the  bleeding  with  one  hand  he  can  seize  the  vessels  with  the 
forceps  held  in  the  other.  I  deem  the  proposal  of  saving  the  artery 
to  the  last  as  of  little  consequence,  and  am  generally  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  inner  flap  first  instead  of  the  outer,  as  I  can  thereby  see 
the  progress  of  the  knife  much  more  clearly  during  the  second 
thrust. 

The  next  drawing  (fig.  194)  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  stump 
with  lateral  flaps.  It  will  be  found  during  the  dressing,  that  care  is 
required  to  keep  the  sof^  parts  in  their  proper  and  natural  position : 
they  have  a  tendency  to  fall  backwards,  and  thus  the  end  of  the 
femur  comes  nearer  the  anterior  angle  of  the  wound  than  it  should 
be:  moreover,  it  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  that 
tiie  parts  behind  are  all  more  drawn  upwards  than  those  in  front, 
and  at  last  the  bone  seems  to  have  a  very  scanty  covering.  To 
provide  against  the  latter  occurrence  it  may  be  well  to  leave  the 
flaps  a  little  longer  ^hind  than  in  front,  and  for  the  former,  the 
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bandi^,  properly  applied  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days,  will  do 
all  that  is  required,  if  the  dresser  is  careful  in  keeping  the  soft  tex- 
tures well  forward  during  its  adjustment 

in  figure  193,  the  point  of  the  koife  is  nearer  the  table  than  it 
should  be  on  the  living  subject, 
for  by  passing  it  somewhat  ob-  Fi{,  194. 

liquely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
femur  the  soft  parts  can  be  kept 
longer  below  (or  behind)  than 
they  might  be  if  transfixion  were 
made  at  right  angles.  The  young 
surgeon  should  remember,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  slopes  the  knife 
in  this  way,  and  if  the  knee  is 
much  bent,  as  it  often  is  in  cases 
of  white-swelling,  there  is  a  risk 
of  thrusting  its  point  into  the  calf 
of  the  leg  below,  as  1  have  actu- 
ally witnessed  on  the  living  body. 

The  projection  of  the  bone  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  wound, 
when  the  amputation  is  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  has  been 
found  so  difficult  to  counteract,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  action 
of  the  psoas  and  ihacus  intemus  muscles,  and  the  weight  and  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  behind,  as  to  induce  most  surgeons  who 
practise  the  flap  operation  to  select  the  covering  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  generally  the  custom  with 
some  operators  to  make  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  in  all  parts  of 
the  thigh,  and  I  have  myself  latterly  often  resorted  to  this  method, 
partly  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  ill  efiects  above  referred  to,  but 
chiefly  becat»e  I  find  it  to  possess  an  advantage  over  the  other, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  so  mudi  attention  as,  in 
my  opinion,  it  deserves.  The  operation  I  perform  is  as  follows : — 
ffrasping  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to  bring  them  well  forward,  I  push 
the  knife  across  from  the  outside  and  form  a  flap  in  front ;  this 
being  slightly  elevated  I  again  carry  the  knife  in  the  direction  which 
it  first  took,  but  behind  the  bone,  and  form  the  second  flap  from  the 
posterior  surface,  taking  care  to  leave  it  at  least  an  inch  longer  than 
the  anterior:  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  are  conducted  as  in  the 
other  operation.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  next  cut  (fig.  195)  exhibit 
the  comparative  l^igth  of  the  flaps,  and  the  seeming  arch  of  the 
thigh  has  been  accurately  represented  from  nature.  When  the 
koife  is  thus  placed,  if  the  parts  are  as  fully  drawn  forwards  as 
they  should  be,  they  give  this  appearance  of  distortion,  but  the  sketch 
was  purposely  taken  in  this  stage  of  the  operation  with  the  object 
of  illustrating  this  feature,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  operator 
may  employ  his  left  hand  when  he  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the 
limb  about  to  be  removed.  If  an  operation  of  this  kind  is  done 
towards  the  lower  port  of  the  thigh,  it  is  impossible  to  moke  the 
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anterior  flap  sufficiently  large  unlets  the  skin  and  other  textures  are 
well  elevated  before  the  knife  is  applied. 


A  moment's  reflection  on  the  anatomy  of  the  thigh  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  any  one  of  the  greater  tendency  to  shortening  of 
ttie  muscles  on  its  posterior  surface  than  on  the  anterior:  here, with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
^'i-  ^96-  sartorius,  which,  however,  will 

not  be  in  the  anterior  flap  if  the 
amputation   is   low  down,  the 
only  muscle  likely  to  retract 
much  is  the  rectus,  but  it  lies 
so  close  to  the  bone,  and,  more- 
over, its  flbres  are  so  peculiarly 
arranged,  that  its  sphere  of  con- 
traction  is   but  limited,  when 
compared  with  that  of  those  on 
the  opposite    side,  where   the 
semi'lendinosus,  semi-membra- 
nOBus,  and  biceps,  with  part  of 
the  adductor  magnus,  have  so  much  scope,  and  are  so  far  separated 
from  the  femur,  that  it  would  not,  judging  from  physiologicol  con- 
siderations only,  be  unreasonable  to  anticipate  very  considerable 
retraction.     On  the  living  body  this  actually  occurs,  and  whatever 
operation  is  performed,  unless   some  provision  is  made  on  this 
account,  so  that  at  first  the  parts  behind  shall  be  longer  than  those 
in  front,  the  stump  afler  a  time  will  never  look  well.    I  have  now 
frequently  performed  amputation  in  the  thigh  after  this  method,  and 
can  speaK  nighly  in  its  favour.     The  preceding  flgure  (196),  taken 
from  a  stump  made  in  this  way  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Partridge, 
shows  an  ample  cushion  on  all  sides,  with  that  prominence  in  firont. 
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formed  by  the  end  of  the  bone,  such  as  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
stumps  in  this  part  of  the  limb. 

The  femur  is  covered  with  such  a  mass  of  soft  textures  on  its 
whole  circumference,  that,  as  I  have  already  remarked  with  refe- 
rence to  amputations  in  the  arm,  the  flaps  may  be  taken  from  any 
opposite  aspects,  and  I  have  frequently  made  them  partly  from  the 
sides  and  partly  from  before  and  behind.  Sometimes,  as  has  actu- 
ally occurred,  it  may  be  deemed  requisite  to  have  only  one  flap, 
and  that  may  be  taken  from  any  side  which  is  free  from  disease  or 
injury.  Dr.  Little,  of  the  Sligo  County  Hospital,  has  informed  me 
oi  an  instance  in  which  he  preserved  a  large  single  flap  from  be- 
hind,— the  wound  and  cicatrix  being  thus,  in  some  respects,  like 
those  after  the  single  flap  below  the  knee.  Here  possibly,  as  Dr. 
Little  imagined,  there  mav  be  an  advantage  in  the  cicatrix  being 
in  front  of  the  bone,  and  thus  less  exposed  to  pressure  whilst  in  the 
socket  of  a  wooden  leg.  With  such  a  flap  I  should  cut  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  so  that  it  might  not 
by  any  chance  be  brought  to  lie  against  the  divided  surface  of  the 
femur. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  circular  operations  may  be  performed 
on  any  part  of  the  lower  limb ;  I  shall  not,  however,  describe  any 
of  them  in  particular,  but  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  introductory 
chapter  on  amputation,  especially  to  that  part  where  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  described.  Although  it  is  my  opinion  that  casualties 
must  follow  circular  operations  more  frequently  in  this  extremity 
than  those  by  flap,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  have  seen  stumps  of 
an  admirable  kind  after  the  circular  mode,  both  in  the  leg  and 
thigh.  Perhaps  the  proper  period  to  judge  of  the  excellency  of  a 
stump  is  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years,  and  the  last  case  of  the 
kind  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  one  below  the  knee  (made, 
I  believe,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock  in  his  Spanish  cam- 
paign), which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  finished  per- 
formance by  the  flap. 

I  have  recommended  the  outside  of  the  limb  as  being  the  best  to 
stand  upon  in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  if  the  operation  is  to  be 
done  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
limb,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  knife  is  passed  from  within  out- 
wards, the  other  thigh  will  make  it  diflicult  to  depress  the  hand  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  the  operator  to  elevate  the  point  over  the  front  of 
the  bone ;  in  short,  he  will  discover  that  all  the  movements  of  his 
right  hand  will  be  very  much  cramped  if  he  places  himself  between 
the  patient's  legs,  or  if,  for  example,  in  amputating  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  thigh,  he  places  himself  on  the  patient's  left  side,  he  will 
find  that  what  between  the  difficulty  already  referred  to,  and  having 
to  stretch  across  the  patient's  body,  the  whole  proceedings  are  both 
troublesome  and  awkward. 

In  any  of  these  operations  the  superficial  femoral  artery  will  first 
demand  attention  as  soon  as  the  part  is  removed.    The  vessel  is 
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nerer  difficult  to  discover,  but  sometimes,  particularly  when  the 
transfixion  is  from  the  outside,  it  will  be  found  split  for  an  inch  or 
more.  In  such  a  case,  as  well  as  when  the  artery  is  cut  almost 
directly  across,  it  must  be  cautiously  separated  from  the  vein  with 
the  points  of  the  forceps,  and  slightly  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  ere 
the  ligature  is  applied.  The  anastomotica  magna  may  require 
ligature  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  but  in  ^neral  the  main 
vessel  is  either  cut  across  or  tied  above  this  brancn.  Higher  up  the 
branches  of  the  deep  femoral  may  require  three  or  four  additional 
liffatures :  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  may  be  necessary,  for 
I  nave  seen  an  instance  where  even  the  main  vessel  did  not  bleed, 
(the  case  was  one  of  gangrene,)  so  that  it  was  more  choice  than 
necessity  that  induced  the  operator  to  put  a  thread  around  it,  and 
most  practitioners  of  experience  must  have  seen  occasional  exam- 
ples where  one  ligature  was  sufficient,  whilst  in  others  eight,  ten,  or 
a  dozen,  may  have  proved  not  more  than  enough.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  venous  hemorrhage  will  often  cause  annoyance, 
but  it  usually  ceases  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  groin  is  taken 
ojBT,  and  invariably  does  so  when  the  flaps  are  laid  together.  The 
point  of  the  finger  will  here  also  (as  in  the  leg)  be  of  service  for  a 
time. 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  has  now  been  so  frequently  performed, 
that  tne  surgeon  needs  no  other  justification  for  resorting  to  it 
than  the  urgency  of  the  case ;  and  although  no  reasonable  practi- 
tioner would  ever  attempt  it  except  as  a  last  resource,  it  is  some- 
what satisfactory  to  know,  that  with  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  has  been  performed,  particularly  in  military  practice,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fearful  shock  which  must  of  necessity  attend 
such  an  extensive  mutilation,  the  success  of  the  operation  has  pro- 
bably been  such,  that  one  patient  out  of  every  three  on  whom  it  has 
been  performed  has  been  saved.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  collect 
the  proper  data  for  the  statistics  of  this  operation,  but  I  believe  I 
am  witnin  the  mark  in  the  above  statement  During  my  residence 
in  Edinburgh  the  operation  was  done  four  times,  twice  by  Mr. 
Listen  and  as  often  by  Mr.  Syme :  all  the  patients  died,  although 
one  of  the  latter  gentleman's  cases  may  actually  be  deemed  to  have 
succeeded,  for  the  wound  was  entirely  healed,  when,  unfortunately, 
effiision  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  caused  death  within  eight  weeks 
afler  the  operation. 

Fewer  methods  of  operating  on  this  joint  have  been  proposed  than 
on  the  shoulder,  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  choice  here  either,  for  fifteen 
at  least  have  been  described.  The  remarks  which  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  p.  256,  are  equally 
applicable  here :  any  one  familiar  with  anatomy,  and  possessing  a 
moderate  share  of  dexterity  with  the  knife,  may  without  much  diffi- 
culty disarticulate  the  head  of  the  bone,  either  by  a  circular  or  flap 
incision,  and  whether,  in  following  the  latter  method,  transfixion  is 
resorted  to  or  the  textures  arc  cut  from  without  towards  the  joint : 
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neither  does  it  seem  of  much  consequence  from  which  surface  the 
stump  is  formed, — whether  a  flap  is  left  longer  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  nor  whether,  indeed,  there  is  one  flap  only,  or  that  the 
stump  is  formed  of  two. 

Most  surgeons  have  preferred  the  flap  operation  in  this  situation, 
and  as  it  is  the  method  which  I  have  seen  admirably  put  into  exe- 
cution on  the  living  body  by  Mr.  Listen,  I  should  feel  on  all  occa- 
sions inclined  to  prefer  it,  although  circumstances  might  necessitate 
certain  modifications  which  I  shall  refer  to  after  describing  the  pro- 
ceedings. Previous  to  the  operation,  every  arrangement  should  be 
made  regarding  assistants,  instruments,  and  other  appurtenances, 
and  nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  on  such  a  momentous  occasion. 
The  table  should  be  very  stout,  of  a  convenient  height,  not  so  broad 
as  to  prevent  the  surgeon  and  assistants  being  in  close  contact  with 
the  patient,  and  a  folded  blanket,  with  a  couple  of*  pillows  should  be 
on  its  upper  surface.  The  patient's  breech  should  be  brought  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  table,  and  the  sound  limb  should  be  fastened  to 
one  of  its  Tegs.  An  assistant  should  stand  immediately  behind  the 
surgeon,  whose  chief  duty  will  be  to  raise  the  first  flap  and  compress 
the  femoral  artery :  another  should  stand  opposite  to  hold  the  pelvis 
steady  and  assist  in  keeping  the  patient's  body  from  slipping ;  a  third 
may  also  be  useful  at  the  shoulders  to  assist  in  this,  as,  from  so 
much  of  the  body  being  beyond  the  table,  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
mode  of  operating,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  pelvis  falling  over  the 
margin :  a  fourth  should  have  the  limb  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  he, 
with  the  other  who  has  charge  of  the  artery,  should  clearlv  under- 
stand the  intended  movements  of  the  surgeon,  as  the  immediate  and 
satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  operation  depends  much  on  the 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  whole  three.  If  the  circumstances 
are  favourable,  and  the  arrangements  well  preconcerted,  the  whole 
proceedings,  in  so  far  as  the  removal  of  the  limb  is  concerned,  may 
be  gone  over  in  so  brief  a  period,  that  the  term  "  simultaneous"  may 
be  used  with  propriety.  On  the  dead  subject  the  operation  may  be 
done  in  twelve  or  twenty  seconds,  and  it  may,  as  I  have  seen,  be 
accomplished  with  equal  celerity  on  the  living.  The  surgeon,  stand- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  should  insert  the  point  of  a  long 
catlin  about  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  and  trochanter  major,  keeping  it  rather  nearer  the 
former  than  the  latter ;  he  should  then  run  it  across  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  push  it  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite 
side,  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  anus ;  next,  he  should  carry 
it  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  cut  a  flap  from  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  about  four  inches  in  length.  When  the  blade 
is  entered,  the  Umb  should  be  held  up,  and  even  slightly  bent  at  the 
joint ;  the  instrument  will  then  pass  along  more  readily  than  if  all 
the  textures  were  thrown  on  the  stretch,  and  moreover,  there  is 
greater  certainty  of  passing  it  behind  the  main  vessels,  and  even 
dividing  sonne  of  the  fibres,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  iliacus  intemus 
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and  psoas  muscles.  As  the  knife  is  carried  downwards,  the  assistant, 
who  stands  behind  the  i^rator,  should  slip  his  fingers  into  the 
wound  and  carry  thorn  sumcienlly  far  across  to  enable  him  to  grasp 
the  femoral  artery  between  them  and  the  thumb :  this  he  may  do 
from  the  inside  or  outside  at  will,  and  with  the  right  or  left  hand,  as 
may  be  most  convenient,  the  same  grasp  enabling  him  to  raise  the 
flap  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  right  hand  is  represented  in  the 
drawing  (fig.  197),  which  exhibits  part  of  the  operation  on  the  left 

Fig.  197. 


hip,  but  some  might  prefer  the  other  hand,  although  I  should  myself 

Kut  more  reliance  in  the  grasp  of  the  riebt.  The  flap  being  raised,  as 
ere  exhibited,  the  point  of  the  knife  snould  then  be  struck  against 
the  head  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  divide  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament  and  any  textures  in  this  situation  which  may  not  have  been 
included  in  the  flap.  To  facilitate  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  knee 
should  be  forcibly  depressed  by  the  assistant  who  holds  it;  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  thus  be  caused  to  start  from  its  socket,  and  if  the 
round  ligament  is  not  ruptured  by  the  force,  a  slight  touch  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife  will  cause  it  to  give  way.  At  this  period,  depression 
being  no  longer  required,  the  assistant  should  bring  the  head  of  the 
femur  a  little  forwards  to  allow  the  knife  to  be  slipped  over  it,  and 
when  it  is  in  the  position  represented  in  the  design,  it  should  then  be 
carried  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  course  of  the  line,  so  as 
to  form  a  flap  somewhat  longer  than  that  in  front,  the  last  cut  com- 
pleting the  separation  of  the  limb. 

By  means  of  the  fingers  of  assistants  (and  here  one  or  two  more 
than  those  referred  to  may  be  of  service)  and  the  application  of 
sponges,  the  bleeding  may  in  some  degree  be  restrained  until  liga- 
tures are  applied.  If  the  vessels  seem  large  on  the  posterior  flap,  it 
will  be  best  to  secure  them  first,  and  then  tlie  femoral  and  such  other 
branches  as  may  require  ligature  in  the  front  flap  should  be  attended 
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to.    If,  however,  there  is  any  fear  of  the  main  vessel  eluding  the 

?:rasp  of  the  assistant,  there  v^rill  be  greater  safety  in  tying  it  first, 
f,  in  making  the  anterior  flap,  the  knife  is  kept  close  to  the  femur 
for  some  way  down,  the  superficial  femoral  will  not  be  divided 
until  the  incision  is  nearly  completed,  and  this  branch  with  those  of 
the  profunda  may  all  be  sufficiently  compressed  whilst  the  hand  is 
usea  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Delpech  and  others  have  recommended  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery  as  a  preliminary  step,  but  it  seems  unnecessary,  and  the  pro- 
ceeding has  not  been  frequently  resorted  ta  Pressure  with  the 
thumbs  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  has  also  been  recommended  ;  but 
as  there  can  be  no  bleeding  of  any  consequence  until  the  main 
vessel  is  cut  across,  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  assistant  to 
have  his  fingers  behind  it,  as  the  surgeon  cuts  towards  the  surface, 
this  preliminary  pressure  is  not  required  :  should  the  assistant,  how- 
ever, be  unable  to  squeeze  the  flap  sufficiently  tight,  he  should  at 
once  apply  pressure  on  the  common  femoral  at  Poupart's  ligament, 
with  the  thumb  of  the  hand  which  is  firee,  or  he  may  commit  the 
flap  to  the  charge  of  another,  and  apply  both.  When  thus  placed, 
however,  they  may  prevent  the  flap  being  raised  with  the  same 
facility  as  when  they  are  absent,  and  it  is  of  some  consequence  that 
the  operator  should  see  where  to  apply  the  knife  when  he  is  about 
to  cut  the  capsular  ligament. 

I  have  not  inculcated  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  point  of  the 
blade  a  certain  number  of  lines  distant  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
nor  have  I  been  very  precise  as  to  the  exact  distance  from  the  anus* 
at  which  it  should  protrude,  for  I  believe  that  the  operator,  instead 
of  limiting  himself  to  lines  here,  may  actually  take  the  freedom  of 
inches :  his  object  should  be  to  make  as  broad  a  flap  in  front  as  the 
method  by  transfixion  will  admit  of;  but  whether  he  pushes  in  the 
knife,  or  brings  it  out,  an  inch  above  or  the  same  length  below  cer- 
tain given  distances,  seems  to  me  of  very  little  consequence :  if  he 
begins  low  down,  he  has  to  cut  so  much  deeper,  as  it  were,  ere  he 
reaches  the  capsule,  and  if  this  is  a  disadvantage,  it  is,  perhaps,  com- 
pensated by  the  wound  on  and  near  the  surface  being  a  little  further 
from  the  trunk:  if  he  introduces  the  point  much  behind  the  tensor 
vagtnse  femoris,  he  cannot  with  safety  carry  it  so  near  the  anus  as 
if  it  were  pushed  in  front  of  that  muscle,  and  so  what  he  strives  for 
on  one  side  is  lost  on  the  other. 

Next  to  having  command  of  the  vessels,  the  management  of  the 
thigh  may  be  deemed  the  most  important  part  of  the  assistants* 
duties.  If  he  to  whom  this  task  is  allotted  does  not  depress  forcibly, 
and  then  raise  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  has  been  directed,  the  dis- 
articulation can  never  be  easily  or  rapidly  accomplished :  besides, 
to  do  his  work  well,  he  should  be  careful  when  the  surgeon  is  form- 
ing the  posterior  flap,  not  to  abduct  the  thigh  or  allow  it  to  be 
turned  forward  on  its  own  axis,  as  the  knife  is  thus  apt  to  get  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  trochanter,  so  that  its  progress 
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is  completely  arrested  by  this  process.  I  have  frequently  seen  this 
occur  on  the  subject,  and  the  artist  has  been  careful  in  snowii^  the 
limb  in  a  proper  position  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  manceuvres  with  the  femur  cannot  be  practised 
on  all  occasions,  as  for  example  in  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone,  and  the  operator  must  therefore  do  the  best  he  can,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  disarticulating.  In  such  a  case  the  knife, 
after  the  formation  of  the  first  flap,  mi^ht  perhaps  be  insinuated  be- 
tween the  fragments,  although  probably  this  plan  would  not  suc- 
ceed, as  I  have,  in  fractures  in  other  parts  requiring  amputation, 
known  its  progress  arrested  or  impeded  by  a  small  fragment  or 
splinter:  if  then,  the  circumstances  did  not  seem  favourable  for 
such  a  proceeding,  the  head  of  the  bone  might  be  dissected  out,  and 
the  blade  then  placed  behind  it ;  but  I  should  feel  most  inclined 
under  the  circumstances  to  make  the  posterior  flap  immediately 
after  the  first  is  formed,  by  transfixing  a  second  time,  as  in  the  am- 
putation of  the  thigh  with  anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  and  then 
apply  the  saw  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  if  that  were  possible ;  if 
this  could  not  be  done  I  would  use  it  at  any  other  convenient  part, 
and  the  limb  being  removed,  and  the  vessels  secured,  wouM  then 
with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury  remove  the  remainder  of  the  bone.  It  is 
possible  that  in  such  a  case  (indeed  I  have  seen  it  on  the  living 
l>ody)  the  femur  might  separate  at  the  seat  of  fracture  after  division 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  in  such  an  event  the  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment would  require  to  be  smoothed,  or  perhaps  its  entire  removal 
might  be  necessary. 

In  certain  cases  of  disease  or  injury  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bone  the  surgeon  may  find  it  impossible  to  determine  the  condition 
of  its  neck  and  head,  and  perhaps  in  such  examples  it  would  be 
best  to  amputate  through  the  trochanters ;  and  then,  should  it  be 
necessary,  remove  the  head  of  the  bone.  I  have  often  amputated 
at  the  hip-joint  on  the  dead  subject  in  this  manner,  and  have  found 
it  a  simple  proceeding  to  cut  out  the  head  :  as  soon  as  the  limb  is 
separated,  the  end  of  the  upper  portion  should  be  seized  with  the 
left  hand,  and  turned  in  the  requisite  directions  to  expedite  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knife  in  the  capsular  ligament,  and  wnen  a  sufficient 
opening  is  made  in  this  part,  in  front,  or  towards  the  inside,  a  slight 
twist  will  cause  the  disarticulation. 


PART  IV. 

OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 
CHAPTER   I. 

DISSECTIONS  OF  THB  NBCK. 

The  dissection  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  conducted  on  the 
8€uiie  subject  as  that  on  which  the  superior  extremity  was  examined. 
If,  however,  another  and  a  better  can  be  procured,  it  may  be  well 
to  take  the  advantage. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  neck  presents  so  little  that  is  interesting 
to  the  surgical  anatomist,  that  only  a  brief  space  of  time  need  be 
devoted  to  the  dissection.  The  body  should  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion described  at  p.  174,  when,  if  the  skin  has  not  yet  been  taken 
off  the  trapezius,  an  incision  should  be  made  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula,  another  should  next  be  carried  from  the  point  first  named 
upwards  to  the  occipital  tuberosity,  and  from  this  a  third  should  be 
made  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  skin  and 
cellular  membrane  may  then  be  dissected  towards  the  side  of  the 
neck,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of  the  trapezius,  a 
portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  part  of  the  splenius. 

In  this  stage  of  the  dissection  there  is  nothing  of  much  surgical 
consequence.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  less  fat  immediately 
under  the  skin  than  in  some  other  regions ;  that  the  cellular  texture 
is  in  considerable  quantity,  but  dense  and  fibrous.  The  occipital 
artery  may  be  observed  midway  between  the  occipital  protuberance 
and  mastoid  process,  emerging  from  below  the  splenius  capitis,  in 
its  course  towards  the  scalp. 

I  need  not  describe  the  mode  of  dissecting  the  muscles  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  for  surgical  purposes.  As  me  student  takes  off  each 
layer  attached  to  the  cranium,  he  may  observe  that  beneath  the  line 
leading  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  mastoid  process  the 
occipital  bone  is  so  covered  with  muscular  attachments,  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  from  any  external  examination  to  detect 
fractures  in  this  situation,  and  also  that  in  the  event  of  applying  a 
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trephine  in  this  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  attach- 
ments of  several  muscles.  Such  a  proceeding  is,  however,  very 
rarely  required. 

As  it  is  presumed  that  the  back  of  the  neck  may  have  already  been 
dissected  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  anatomical  investigation,  it 
need  scarcely  be  again  examined  merely  for  surgical  purposes,  and 
therefore  the  subject  may  be  at  once  placed  on  its  back,  with  a 
block  between  the  shoulders,  of  sufficient  height  to  permit  the  head 
to  hang  with  the  parts  in  front  on  the  stretch. 

The  side  of  the  neck  may  be  first  examined ;  and  whichever  is 
selected,  the  head  should  be  so  turned  as  to  stretch  the  skin  com- 
pletely. The  dissccting-hooks  had  better  be  fixed  to  the  chin  and 
table,  to  keep  all  steady.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  along 
the  course  of  the  clavicle  from  one  end  of  that  bone  to  the  other ; 
the  knife  should  next  be  carried  along  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw, 
from  the  chin,  under  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  as  far  as  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, and  the  two  incisions  should  then  be  connected  by  a  third  one, 
passing  from  the  middle  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  The  skin 
should  now  be  dissected  oflf  the  platysma  myoides,  as  far  as  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  this  muscle ;  the  anterior  flap 
should  be  carried  forward  to  the  mesial  line,  the  posterior  back- 
wards to  the  mastoid  process,  and  a  line  leading  downwards  to  the 
acromion.  Skin,  fat,  and  cellular  texture  should  be  raised  at  once, 
so  as  to  display  the  platysma-myoides,  which  muscle  may  now  be 
seen  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  of  the  fibres  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  which  extend  be- 
yond the  transverse  incisions.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  muscle 
does  not  cover  any  of  the  mesial  line,  nor  does  it  lie  over  any  part 
of  the  parotid  gland ;  condensed  cellular  membrane  will  as  yet  be 
seen  in  these  situations.  Perhaps  a  blue  discoloration  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  middle  of  the  muscle,  parallel  with  its  fibres,  indicating 
the  situation  and  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein ;  if  not,  there 
may  probably  be  such  a  mark  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  in  the  course  of  the  anterior  jugular,  when  such  an 
irregularity  exists. 

The  platysma-myoides  should  be  raised  by  dividing  its  fibres  ob- 
liquely m  the  course  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  dissecting  the  two 
portions  of  the  muscle,  one  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  when,  if 
nothing  but  the  muscle  has  been  interfered  with,  the  whole  side  of 
the  neck  will  seem  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  cellular  membrane, 
which  is  usually  denominated  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  course  of  the  external  jugular  may  now  be  more  clearly  seen 
passing  from  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  almost 
in  a  straight  line  downwards,  until  it  disappears  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance at  the  root  of  the  neck,  above  the  middle  of  the  clavicle^  As 
the  vessel  lies  embedded  in  the  fascia,  it  will  be  requisite  to  raise  the 
cellular  membrane  from  its  outer  surface,  to  permit  its  course  being 
traced  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection. 
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An  incision  should  now  be  made  alon^  the  course  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  fascia  may  be  dissected 
upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  outer  surface  of  that 
muscle,  and  also  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins.  The  external 
jugular  vein  should  still  be  left,  and  the  superficialis  colli  nerve, 
which  seems  nearly  parallel  with  the  vein,  and  not  far  from  it  in 
this  situation,  may  also  be  allowed  to  remain.  If  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel  is  slipped  under  either  margin  of  the  muscle,  it  will  now 
be  seen  that  the  fascia  is  so  connected  with  a  deep  layer,  that  a 
kind  of  sheath  is  formed  for  the  sterno-mastoid,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The  textures  immediately  above  the  clavicle  may  first  be  exa- 
mined ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  flap  of  superficial  fascia  should  be 
turned  downwards,  or  removed  in  any  convenient  manner,  care 
being  given  to  preserve  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  notice  taken 
of  some  twigs  of  nerves  which  run  downwards  in  this  situation, 
towards  the  skin,  in  front  of  the  chest  When  the  cellular  membrane 
18  detached,  the  clavicle  will  be  more  fully  exposed  than  hitherto ; 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  will  be  more  distinct,  and 
the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  should  also  be  cleanly  dissected 
for  an  inch  or  more  above  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle.  A  space 
will  now  be  distinctly  observed  between  the  two  last-named  muscles, 
which  will  vary  in  breadth  according  to  the  extent  of  attachment 
of  each  of  them  to  the  bone ;  in  some  subjects  it  will  be  about  two 
and  a  half  inches,  in  others  much  more,  so  that  very  little  of  the  tra^ 
pezius  may  be  seen  in  the  position  in  which  the  subject  is  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  present  dissection.  The  exact  limits  above  to  this  space 
need  not  attract  much  notice ;  if  the  two  muscles  which  form  its 
lateral  boundaries  have  each  a  broad  attachment  to  the  cranium, 
they  may  approach  so  closely  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  shape,  but 
the  upper  part  merits  no  especial  attention  from  the  mere  surgical 
anatomist  Below,  however,  there  is  much  of  importance.  As  yet 
only  fat  and  cellular  texture  will  be  noticed  immediately  above  the 
clavicle ;  but  if  a  little  of  this  be  removed,  the  lower  end  of  the 
external  jugular  vein  will  be  more  distinctly  made  out  than  hitherto ; 
in  addition,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  may  now  be  seen 
passing  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  and  leaving  a  small  trian- 
gular space  between  it,  the  clavicle,  and  the  sterno-mastoid.  Vhis 
space  varies  considerably  in  size ;  sometimes  the  omo-hyoid  is  so 
low, — so  close  to  the  clavicle,  that  it  (the  space)  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable ;  generally,  however,  it  is  of  such  dimensions,  that  there  can 
be  no  dimculty  in  perceiving  it  In  some  rare  instances  the  muscle 
takes  a  few  nbres  from  the  clavicle,  or  occasionally  is  attached  to 
this  bone  instead  of  the  scapula  (of  both  of  which  irregularities  I 
have  seen  examples),  and  in  such  cases  the  muscular  fibres  occupy 
the  usual  place  of  the  triangle.  The  omo-hyoid  should  now  be 
drawn  slightly  upwards  (if  attached  to  the  clavicle  it  should  be 
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divided),  and  by  carefuny  detaching  the  fat  and  cellular  substance 
Ijring  between  it  and  the  first  rib,  the  subclavian  artery  may  be 
exposed  in  this  situation,  as  also  the  important  parts  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Perhaps  in  making  the  dissection  the  posterior  scapular 
(transversalis  colli)  and  supra-scapular  (transversalis  humeri)  arte- 
ries, with  their  accompanying  veins,  may  have  already  been  ob- 
served; the  former  is  somewhat  irregular  in  regard  to  size  and 
situation,  but  the  latter  is  seldom  so,  and  will  generally  be  met  with 
immediately  behind,  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle.  These  vessels, 
if  traced  towards  the  mesial  line,  will  be  perceived  to  lie  close  in 
front  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  whose  fibres  may  be  seen 
directly  behind  the  outer  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  If,  however, 
the  clavicular  portion  of  the  latter  muscle  is  broad,  the  former  may 
be  completelv  covered,  and  the  dissector  will  not  have  a  good  view 
of  it  unless  he  divides  a  few  fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The 
anterior  scalenus  deserves  particular  notice,  and  both  eye  and  finger 
should  be  made  familiar  with  it.  The  tuberosity  on  the  first  rib  into 
which  it  is  inserted  should  be  felt,  if  possible,  with  the  point  of  the 
finger ;  but  it  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  some  have  described  it.  Im- 
mediately on  the  outer  part  of  this  tuberosity  or  outer  margin  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  the  subclavian  artery 
will  be  observed,  lying  in  a  slight  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  rib.  From  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  the  vessel  will  now 
be  exposed,  but  this  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  shape  of  the 
neck — particularly  on  the  position  of  the  rib — for  generally  when 
this  bone  slopes  much  downwards,  as  it  often  does  m  long-necked 
persons,  the  subclavian  artery  and  contiguous  parts  above  the  cla- 
vicle are  most  extensively  exposed  in  the  present  stage  of  the  dis- 
section. But  in  any  subject  the  extent  of  parts  seen  above  will 
depend  a  good  deal  on  tlie  position  of  the  latter  bone ;  for  if  the 
shoulder  is  much  raised,  the  collar-bone  is  so  thrown  up  against  the 
side  of  the  neck,  that  no  portion  of  the  artery  can  be  seen  in  this 
situation ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  shoulder  oe  drawn  downwards, 
the  triangular  space  in  which  the  vessel  is  placed  is  always  consi- 
derably increased  in  size. 

The  subclavian  on  the  first  rib,  may  be  observed  to  have  the  vein 
in  front  and  a  little  lower,  the  inferior  cervical  nerves  with  the  first 
dorsal  being  above  and  somewhat  behind  the  artery.  The  vein  is 
but  loosely  connected  with  the  artery  in  this  situation,  the  scalenus 
anticus  being  between  them ;  but  tlie  inferior  nerves  are  so  close 
upon  it,  that  there  need  be  little  wonder  that  on  the  living  subject 
the  one  should,  for  a  time,  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

Before  the  space  in  which  these  parts  are  situated  can  be  clearly 
examined,  and  more  especially  before  the  nerves  can  be  displayed, 
the  omo-hyoid  muscle  must  be  drawn  upwards  and  backwards ;  and 
it  will  here  be  observed,  that  it  is  better  to  draw  it  upwards  on  such 
occasions  rather  than  downwards,  as,  by  the  latter  movement,  the 
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muscle  is  thrown  on  the  stretch/ -whilst  the  triangular  space  is 
increased  by  the  other  proceeding.  The  difference  may  be  worthy 
of  notice  on  the  living  subject. 

After  the  parts  have  been  carefully  examined  in  their  present 
condition,  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  may  be 
divided  close  to  the  bone,  and  then  by  turning  the  separated  portion 
a  little  aside,  the  anterior  scalenus  may  be  more  clearly  exposed. 
The  transversalis  colli  and  supra-scapular  arteries  will  now  be  more 
completely  seen,  particularly  if  a  little  cellular  texture  be  removed ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  ascending  cervical  may  also  be  perceived  run- 
ning upwards  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  muscle.  The  phrenic 
nerve  may  likewise  be  observed  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  scalenus. 
The  muscle  should  now  be  cut  across,  from  its  outer  margin,  and 
by  this  proceeding  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  additional 
portion  of  the  artery  will  be  brought  into  view :  it  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  division  of  the  fibres  will,  with  ordinary  caution, 
be  accomplished  without  risk  of  injuring  either  phrenic  nerve  or 
the  arteries  which  cross  the  muscle.  Perhaps,  now,  the  deep  cer- 
vical branch  of  the  subclavian  may  be  brought  into  view,  as  this 
vessel  often  arises  from  the  main  artery  between  the  scaleni  mus- 
cles ;  possibly,  however,  it  may  have  been  seen  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  dissection,  in  front  of  the  cervical  nerves,  or  dipping  between 
them  in  its  course  backwards. 

During  all  these  dissections  the  external  jugular  vein  may  have 
been  left  untouched,  but  it  will  generallv  be  of  advantage  to  divide 
it,  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  clavicle,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
proceedings.  Several  veins  will  also  have  been  noticed  passing 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  throuj^h  the  triangular  space, 
which  may,  with  the  jugular,  have  been  left  or  removed  at  will. 

The  internal  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  should  now  be  exa- 
mined. The  semi-tendinous  attachment  to  the  sternum  should  be 
cleared,  and  the  margin  of  the  muscle  for  several  inches  upwards 
should  be  accurately  made  out  The  cellular  membrane  covering 
the  sterno-hyoid  and  the  stemo-thyroid  muscles  should  then  be 
removed,  and  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  considerable  hollow 
now  left  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  In  making  the 
last  part  of  the  dissection,  various  veins  may  have  been  met  with 
in  their  course  downwards  throufi:h  the  loose  fat  and  cellular  sub- 
stance which  occupy  the  hollow  alluded  to.  About  midway  between 
the  sternum  and  the  hyoid  bone,  the  upper  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
will  be  observed,  passing  obliquely  upwards  to  the  body  of  that  bone. 
This  muscle  should  be  cleaned  up  to  its  attachment,  and  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  should  also  oe  cleaned,  between  the  hyoid  bone 
and  its  attachment  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  cellular  membrane  be- 
tween the  line  formed  by  these  two  muscles  in  front,  and  the  sterno- 
mastoid  behind  (being  part  of  the  superficial  fascia),  should  now  be 
raised,  and  thus  the  anterior  margin  of  the  last  named  muscle,  with 
a  large  portion  of  both  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  will  be 
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brought  into  view.  In  making  this  part  of  the  dissection,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  fascia  is  here  of  considerable  density  and  firmness. 

It  may  now  be  observed  that  between  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  point  of  approximation  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  omo-hyoid, 
there  is  a  kind  of  triangle  bounded  on  each  side  by  these  two  mus- 
cles,— the  inner  side  being  completed  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digastric. 

If  the  cellular  membrane  is  now  cautiously  divided,  a  little  above 
the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  close  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  common 
carotid  artery  will  be  exposed,  and  by  continuing  the  dissection 
upwards,  the  vessel  may  be  traced  to  its  bifurcation.  In  doing  so 
the  descendens  noni  nerve  may  be  seen,  either  outside  of  the  mem- 
brane which  covered  the  artery,  or  actually  in  its  substance ;  and 
in  raising  the  superficial  fascia,  as  also  in  making  the  latter  part  of 
the  dissection,  several  veins  may  have  been  observed,  some  passing 
to  join,  or  to  assist  in  forming,  the  external,  others  proceeding  deeper 
to  join  the  internal  jugular.  Perhaps  an  anterior  jugular  may  be 
present,  in  which  case  it  will  be  found  passing  downwards,  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  to  join  the  large  veins  at  the 
root  of  the  neck. 

The  external  carotid  arterv  may  next  be  traced,  and  to  do  so, 
the  lower  part  of  the  submaxillary  gland  should  be  raised,  and  held 
upwards  with  a  hook :  the  lower  portion  of  the  parotid  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way, — veins,  twigs  of  nerves,  or  small  arteries 
being  freely  divided  for  the  purpose.  The  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  with  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  will  now  be  in  part  exposed, 
and  the  external  carotid  with  several  of  its  most  important  anterior 
branches,  as  also  the  ninth  nerve,  will  be  readily  displayed  by  a 
very  slight  dissection.  The  superior  thyroid  aiiery,  the  lingual,  the 
facial,  and  perhaps  the  occipital,  will  all  be  uncovered  at  their  ori- 
gins from  tne  main  vessel,  and  each  may  be  traced  as  far  from  it 
as  the  present  stage  of  the  dissection  will,  with  propriety,  permit 
It  will  in  the  meantime  be  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  as  they  are, 
until  the  examination  of  the  course  of  the  common  carotid  is  com- 
pleted,— the  dissection  being  now  so  far  advanced  that  this  may  be 
advantageously  accomplished. 

The  stemo-mastoid  muscle  should  be  divided  about  its  middle, 
and  the  under  end  turned  towards  the  sternum.  The  stemo-hyoid 
and  sterno-thyroid  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  omo- 
hyoid may.be  left  entire  or  not,  at  the  will  of  the  dissector.  As  yet 
the  common  carotid  will  be  covered  by  condensed  cellular  tissue, 
which  will  be  seen  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  which  has  already 
been  divided  to  show  the  artery  in  the  upper  point  of  its  course.  It 
is  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  formerly  alluded  to, — ^it  forms, 
in  fact,  what  is  usually  called  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  here,  and  must 
be  divided  as  low  as  the  sternum,  and  turned  to  each  side,  ere  the 
carotid  can  be  properly  traced  downwards.  In  dividing  the  stemo- 
hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  the 
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branches  of  the  descendeos  noni,  that  twig  itself,  as  also  the  com- 
municans  noni,  will  be  exposed,  and  may  if  necessary  be  cut  across. 
As  the  cellular  sheath  is  turned  outwards,  the  internal  jugular  vein 
will  be  brought  into  view,  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  In 
the  n)iddle  of  the  neck  the  vein  will  be  in  pretty  close  contact  with 
the  artery,  but  lower  down  the  connexion  is  somewhat  more  loose, 
and  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  touch  each  other.  The  latter 
feature  is,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the 
left  the  vein  at  the  lowermost  part  of  its  course  lies  somewhat  in 
front  of  the  artery. 

If  the  stemo-thyroid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles  be 
now  replaced,  and  if  the  fat,  cellular  membrane  and  skin,  be  taken 
into  account,  the  great  depth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  artery 
may  be  appreciated,  and  it  will  be  seen  now  it  is  covered  by  the 
lower  ends  of  the  two  first-named  muscles,  and  by  the  sternal  por- 
tion of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

The  surgical  anatomy  being  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
neck,  some  separate  consideration  must  be  given  to  each. 

If  the  dissection  above  described  has  been  on  the  left  side,  the 
carotid  artery  may  be  next  traced  as  deep  into  the  chest  as  the 
neighbouring  bones  and  soft  parts  will  permit.  For  this  purpose  the 
internal  jugular  vein  should  first  be  traced  downwards,  and  then  be 
held  aside.  The  vein  will  be  seen  to  join  the  subclavian  almost  in 
front  of  the  artery,  and  the  two  combined,  forming  the  left  vena 
innominata,  may  be  traced  towards  the  right  side  of  the  neck;  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  this  vessel  need  not  be  attended  to  at 
present  The  remaining  structures  in  this  situation  had  better  be 
examined.  The  subclavian  artery,  which  has  already  been  traced 
to  the  inner  margin  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  should  be  followed  into 
the  chest  also,  fi*  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  last-named  muscle  be  still 
entire  they  should  be  cut  across,  and  in  doing  so,  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  here  lies  close  upon 
the  inner  margin  of  the  muscle.  If  the  vessel  be  now  cleared  a  little 
nearer  the  heart,  the  origin  of  most  of  the  branches  of  the  subclavian 
may  be  observed :  the  thyroid  artery,  by  itself,  or  giving  off  the 
ascending  cervical,  transversalis  colli,  supra-scapular,  internal 
mammary,  and  perhaps  the  vertebral,  may  all  be  displayed :  the 
oriffin  of  the  latter,  however,  may  not  be  distinctly  observable,  nor 
will  it  be  possible  to  see  the  superior  intercostal  branch.  Notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  proximity  of  all  these  to  that  part  of  the 
main  artery  which  lies  between  the  scaleni  muscles,  and  it  may  now 
be  perceived,  too,  how  short  that  portion  of  the  vessel  is  which  can 
be  seen  between  the  origin  of  these  branches,  and  where  it  dips  be- 
hind the  pleura.  At  this  latter  part  of  its  course  the  par  vagum  may 
be  noticed  in  front,  and  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  first  rib  as  far 
as  the  artery  may  have  been  traced,  the  vessel  may  be  observed  to 
be  in  pretty  close  contact  with  the  pteura,  which  membrane  projects 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  rib  in  most  subjects. 
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In  making  the  dissections  last  described,  the  internal  jugular  vein 
should  be  drawn  towards  the  trachea,  and  the  subclavian,  if  much 
in  the  way,  should  be  held  downwards.  Several  branches  may  per- 
haps have  been  noticed  joining  the  latter,  and  the  thoracic  duct  may 
probably  have  been  seen  joining  it  also,  at  the  angle  of  union  be- 
tween this  vein  and  the  internal  jugular.  Unless,  however,  the  dis- 
sector be  an  experienced  anatomist,  or  that  the  duct  has  been  dis- 
tended with  air  or  with  injection,  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  its  tunics 
beii^  so  remarkably  thin. 

Tne  right  side  shows  a  considerable  and  important  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels.  Supposing  the  dissection  to  have 
been  conducted  on  this  side  in  the  same  way  as  has  already  been 
described,  until  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  stemo-hyoid,  and 
sterno-thyroid,  have  been  divided  and  turned  downwards,  the 
carotid  artery,  instead  of  disappearing  in  the  chest  as  on  the  left 
side,  may  here  be  traced  to  tne  arteria  innominata,  which  vessel 
may  be  seen  projecting  above  the  sternum  the  length  of  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  position  of  the  head,  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  or  the  height  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  clear- 
ing the  innominata,  the  sterno4iyoid  and  sterno-th}nroid  muscles  will 
be  observed  to  lie  completely  in  front  of  it:  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cellular  texture  will  also  be  noticed,  and  the  division  into  carotki 
and  subclavian  may  be  seen  immediately  behind,  and,  perhaps,  a 
Uttle  above  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  Several  veins  will 
probably  be  noticed  passing  downwards,  some  above  the  small  mus- 
cles here,  others  closer  to  the  trachea,  and  the  vena  innominata  of 
the  right  side  may  probably  not  be  perceived, — it  usually  lies  so 
deep  here. 

Behind  the  above-named  muscles,  on  the  right  side,  the  cellular 
tissue  presents  a  dense  membranous  aspect, andbetween  the  carotid 
and  inner  margin  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  nothing  of  consequence 
can  be  seen  distinctly.  Perhaps,  however,  the  outline  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  subclavian  may  be  noticed,  as  also  that  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein,  particularly  if  it  be  distended  with  blood.  If  the 
cellular  membrane  be  now  cautiously  dissected  away,  the  branches 
of  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  displayed  as  on  the  left  side,  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein  may  also  be  seen  as  on  the  other  side— excepting 
that  it  lies  further  from  the  carotid :  the  par  vagum  will  probably  be 
more  distinctly  seen  than  on  the  left,  ana  little  anatomical  discrimi- 
nation is  required  to  discover  various  branches  of  the  sympathetic, 
which  pass  towards  the  chest  in  front  of  this  artery. 

The  difference  between  the  two  subclavians  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
may  now  be  clearly  observed :  between  the  origin  of  that  under 
notice,  and  the  branches  which  are  given  off  before  it  passes  the 
scaleni  muscles,  the  vessel  is  throughout  its  course  above  the  level  of 
the  first  rib ;  whereas,  on  the  left  side  the  greater  part  of  this  artery, 
before  it  reaches  the  rib,  is  much  below  me  level  of  that  bone,  and 
is  in  fact  so  deep  that  it  is  difficult  to  expose  it  in  such  a  dissection  as 
has  been  described. 
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The  right  subclavian  vein  occupies  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
artery  as  does  the  left,  being  in  front  and  somewhat  below  the  level 
of  the  latter  vessel:  it  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  as  on  the  left, 
and  forms  the  right  vena  innominata. 

The  mesial  line  of  the  neck  may  now  be  examined.  Whether 
the  directions  already  described  have  been  peformed  on  one  or  both 
sides,  the  muscles  which  have  been  raised  and  turned  down  on  the 
sternum  should  be  replaced,  and  thus  again  the  depth  between  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscles  immediately  above  the  sternum  will  be  ap- 
parent. At  the  bottom  of  this  space  some  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea 
may  be  noticed  between  the  sterno-hy^id  muscles ;  but  possibly  the 
tube  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  cleared  to  permit  its  oein^  seen : 
a  small  part  of  it  should,  however,  be  laid  bare  by  dividing  me  cel- 
lular tissue  in  contact  with  it  between  the  two  muscles  last  named, 
about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  above  the  sternum,  and  thus  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  difficulty  which  has  occasionally  been  expe- 
rienced in  tracheotomy  in  this  situation,  more  especially  in  shorts 
necked  muscular  subjects,  straining  every  muscle  in  the  neck  during 
inspiration,  and  havmg  the  veins  distended,  and  perhaps,  too,  the 
cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  infiltrated  with  serum  from  the  pre- 
vious use  of  sinapisms  and  blisters.  In  this  view  of  the  parts  also  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  sternal  portion  of  the  right  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  covers  the  arteria  innominata. 

The  under  ends  of  the  muscles  may  now  again  be  traced  down, 
and  the  other  extremities  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid 
should  be  dissected  upwards.  Thus  the  thyroid  gland  will  be  brought 
into  view,  and,  by  some  additional  dissection,  so  as  to  remove  the 
cellular  tissue  from  the  trachea  above  and  below  the  gland,  the 
greater  part  of  the  tube  will  be  exposed.  The  cellular  substance 
shoukl  he  completely  removed  from  behind  the  upper  margin  of  the 
sternum,  as  far  down  as  the  knife  and  forceps  can  conveniently 
reach,  when  the  vena  innominata  of  the  left  side  will  now  be  seen 
throughout  its  course  in  this  situation,  ahd  that  on  the  right  side  may 
also  be  more  distinctly  perceived  than  hitherto.  It  usually  happens, 
however,  that  both  of  these  vessels  are  so  deeply  placed  that  they 
may  probably  not  be  seen  at  all  in  this  part  of  tne  dissection.  The 
arteria  innominata  will,  however,  be  completely  cleared  for  surgical 
purposes.  Perhaps,  in  dissecting  in  front  of  the  trachea  at  the  root 
of  the  neck,  a  small  artery  may  nave  been  noticed  passing  upwards 
to  the  thyroid  dand,  (the  middle  thjrroid  coming  from  the  innomi- 
nata or  arch  of  the  aorta,)  but  it  is  an  irregularity  not  often  met 
with,  and  probably  of  less  consequence  than  some  have  imagined. 
Besides  the  anterior  jugular  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  may 
be  in  this  situation,  smaller  veins  will  be  met  with,  passing  down- 
wards to  join  the  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  nect. 

Between  the  sternum  and  chin  the  following  parts  may  now  be 
noticed.  The  arteria  innominata, — its  lowermost  end,  perhaps, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  trachea,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  oeing  to 
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the  right  side  of  that  tube ;  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  uncovered  for 
about  two  inches  above  the  sternum ;  then,  the  isthmus  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  and  above  it  two  or  three  rings  of  the  trachea :  the 
cricoid  and  th}Toid  cartilages,  with  the  membrane  between  them : 
the  pomum  Adami  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  union  of  the 
two  plates  of  the  last-named  cartilage :  the  hyoid  bone,  with  tiie 
membrane  between  it  and  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and  lastly  the 
junction  between  the  mylo-hvoid  muscles,  with  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line. 

To  complete  the  dissection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the 
clavicle  should  be  removed  ei^  its  articulation  with  the  sternum,  when 
a  more  pterfect  view  than  ever  of  the  vena  innominata  on  either  side 
may  thus  be  obtained,  more  especially  on  the  right  side,  where,  in 
addition,  the  great  artery,  and  also  the  subclavian,  may  be  more 
accurately  examined.  In  this  latter  proceeding  the  close  proximity 
of  these  large  vessels  to  the  pleura  cannot  escape  notice,  more  par- 
ticularly if  this  membrane  projects  much  above  the  first  rib.  On 
either  side  of  the  neck  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  artery  should 
be  drawn  outwards  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  by  a  slight  dissection 
between  the  trachea  and  cesophagus,  the  recurrent  branch  of  the 
par  vagum  may  be  discovered  in  its  course  towards  the  larynx. 
On  the  right,  the  connexion  between  this  branch  and  the  subclavian 
artery  should  be  particularly  noticed,  and  on  either  side,  in  making 
this  examination,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  which  may  be  seen  passing  up  behind  the  sheath  of 
the  vessels  towards  the  lateral  lobes  of  that  organ,  which  will,  itself, 
be  sufficiently  conspicuous. 

The  upper  part  of  the  neck  may  now  be  referred  to  again.  The 
sterno-mastoia  should  be  dissected  upwards,  which  wiU  permit  a 
more  free  examination  of  the  deep-seated  important  structures  on 
the  side  of  the  neck.  In  raising  the  muscle  and  turning  it  towards 
the  mastoid  process,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  will  be  seen  piercing 
its  upper  end,  on  its  way  towards  the  trapezius  muscle.  The  ex- 
ternal carotid  and  its  branches  should  now  be  more  completely  laid 
bare,  as  far  as  the  present  removal  of  integuments  will  permit,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands  may  be  either 
held  upwards,  as  already  described  (p.  400),  or  freely  divided.  The 
lingual  nerve  (ninth)  will  thus  be  exposed  where  it  crosses  this 
artery  and  its  branches,. and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  may 
either  be  left  entire  or  divided — ^the  former  perhaps  bemg  best,  as 
some  further  reference  to  relative  position  may  still  be  desired. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery  should  now  be  traced  down  to  the 
gland,  and  perhaps  in  doing  so  one  branch  or  more  may  be  noticed 
cominff  off  in  the  direction  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  will  pro- 
bably have  been  cut  across,  in  first  exposing  the  common  carotid 
artery.  These  branches  are  by  no  means  regular,  yet  I  have  known 
the  division  of  one  of  them  on  the  living  subject  cause  considerable 
annoyance  in  the  operation  for  ligature  of  the  carotid.    Perhaps, 
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too,  in  tracing  the  artery  a  branch  may  be  seen  running  under  the 
thyro-byoid  muscle  to  join  a  similar  branch  from  the  opposite  side, 
on  the  crico-thyroid  membrane ;  but  it  is  seldom  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  attract  much  attention.  The  lingual  artery  should  next  be 
traced  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue :  the  length  of  that  part 
between  its  origin  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  should  be  carefully  noticed,  and  its  relation  to  the  ninth 
nerve,  as  also  to  the  extremity  of  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  length  alluded  to,  will  probably  be 
about  an  inch,  including  any  curve  that  may  be  present ;  the  nerve 
will  be  found  nearest  the  dissector, — it  may  be  a  little  above  or 
below  the  level  of  the  artery ;  and  the  latter  will  appear  under  the 
hyo-glossus  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  rounded  end  of 
the  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  last-named  muscle  may  be 
divided  for  half  an  inch  or  more  to  expose  the  vessel  still  further ; 
and  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  latter  is  covered  in 
this  situation  by  tlie  muscle,  the  nerve  lies  upon  its  outer  or  lower 
surface. 

The  facial  artery  may  next  be  traced  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  will  be  observed  to  pass  behind  the  stylo-hyoid  and 
digastric  muscles,  and  along  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  to  which  organ  it  is  connected  by  numerous  short 
branches.  The  vessel  runs  through  the  substance  of  the  gland  at  its 
upper  part,  and  here  it  will  be  found  considerably  above  and  behind 
the  margin  of  the  bone,  before  it  reaches  the  groove  a  little  in  front 
of  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  In  dissecting  this  vessel, 
as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  various  veins 
may  be  noticed  passing  to  join  the  internal  jugular,  but  they  are 
very  irregular  in  different  subjects  both  in  size  and  position.  The 
vein  corresponding  to  the  facial  artery  does  not  accompany  this 
vessel  behind  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  removed  with  the  superficial  fascia  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  dissection. 

The  upper  part  of  the  external  carotid  may  now  be  traced  a  little 
above  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  will  be  found  imbedded  in  the 
deep  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  A  vein  will  perhaps  be  seen  in  close 
contact  with  it  in  this  situation,  which  may  probably  run  to  the  in- 
ternal jugular ;  if  not,  it  will  have  gone  to  assist  in  forming  the  ex- 
ternal. The  artery  here  almost  invariably  lies  under  the  digastric  and 
stylo-hyoid,  occasionally  it  passes  between  them,  and  in  one  instance 
I  have  seen  it  run  superficial  to  these  muscles.  In  tracing  it  through 
the  parotid,  many  branches  of  the  portio  dura  will  be  observed ;  these 
may  be  kept  entire,  and  if  one  is  traced  backwards  the  trunk  may 
be  exposed  as  far  as  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  althou|;h  it  will  be 
difficult  to  do  so  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  dissection. 

The  occipital  artery  may  next  be  traced,  but  as  neither  this  vessel 
nor  any  other  posterior  branch  of  the  external  carotid  possesses  any 
peculiar  surgical  interest,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  their  dissection. 
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At  ihe  origin  of  the  external  carotid,  the  internal  cannot  escape 
notice,  as  it  is  usually  as  prominent  in  this  situation  as  the  external 
itself.  It  soon,  however,  passes  deeper,  and  need  not  attract  further 
notice  at  present 

The  internal  iugular  vein  will  be  found  immediately  behind  the 
last-named  vessel,  and  should  now  be  traced  downwards.  Through- 
out its  entire  course  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  common  carotid 
arteiy,  being  attached  to  it  and  enveloped  by  the  same  sheath  of 
cellular  membrane.  The  sheath  will  have  already  been  freely 
opened  and  removed  in  front ;  but  hitherto  the  two  vessels  will  not 
have  been  separated  from  each  other :  this  should  now  be  done, 
when  the  jpar  vagum  will  be  found  immediately  behind  and  almost 
between  them ;  and  if  all  these  pai*ts  be  held  aside,  the  sympathetic 
nerve  may  be  noticed  in  front  of  the  spine,  behind  the  sheath,  but 
not  intimately  connected  with  it.  If  both  internal  jugulars  can  be 
examined  at  the  same  time,  in  all  likelihood  one  will  be  found  much 
larger  than  the  other.  These  vessels  are  often  irr^ular  in  their 
size ;  and  I  have  in  several  instances  observed  that  one  was  defi- 
cient. It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand  why  one  surgeon 
in  tying  the  common  carotid  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  free  of  the  vein,  whilst  another  has  not  even  seen  it  during 
the  operation.  At  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  same  reason,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that'all  the  veins  here  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  discrepancies  regarding  the  veins  which  may 
or  may  not  have  given  trouble  during  operations  in  this  situation. 

The  larynx  may  be  examined  either  at  present  or  after  the  face 
has  been  oissected.  If  it  is  an  object  to  economize  it  will  be  best 
not"to  interfere  until  the  proceedings  described  in  a  future  chapter 
have  been  accomplished ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  refer 
in  the  next  chapter  to  the  operations  on  the  neck,  I  shall  here  com- 

Elete  the  description  of  the  nuxie  of  dissecting  this  part  The  mylo- 
yoid  muscle  snould  be  cut  across  at  its  junction  with  that  of  the 
other  side,  and  turned  upwards,  or  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
lower  iaw  and  dissected  down  towards  its  fellow:  in  either  way  the 
genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-gk)ssus  muscles  may  be  examined,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  sublingual  eland,  with  its  duct,  and  also  that  of 
the  submaxillary  may  be  traced,  although  they  can  be  much  better 
seen  when  a  part  of  the  jaw  has  been  removed  in  the  manner  after- 
wards described. 

The  larynx  must  now  be  removed ;  but  before  doing  so„  a  glance 
should  be  taken  at  the  position  of  the  oesophagus,  which  will  be  seen 
to  project  a  little  more  to  the  left  side  than  to  the  right,  as  it  lies  be- 
hind the  trachea.  If  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  be  at  all  enlarged, 
they  will  generally  be  observed  to  project  backwards  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lie  against  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus.  In  this  sta^e  of  the 
dissection  it  may  also  be  well  to  pass  the  finger  through  the  mouth 
into  the  pharynx,  then  to  pass  a  probang  or  stptnach-tube  down  the 
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oesophagus;  and  some  of  the  mstruments  used  in  operations  here, 
(such  as  those  referred  to  in  future  pages,)  may  be  passed  into  the 
throat,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  so  that  their  course  and  position  will 
be  better  understood  on  the  living  body.  The  attachments  of  the 
tongue  in  front  and  at  the  sides  may  now  be  divided  :  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces,  and  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  should  next 
be  cut,  and  the  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  larynx,  trachea,  with  the  thy- 
roid gland,  and  the  oesophagus,  should  all  be  turned  down,  and  the 
two  tubes  should  then  be  cut  across  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  parts  thus  separated  should  now  be  more  carefully  examined. 
The  oesophagus  should  be  laid  open,  and  its  commencement  behind 
the  cricoid  cartilage  having  been  noticed,  it  should  be  dissected  from 
the  trachea.  The  position  of  the  epiglottis  should  next  attract  atten- 
tion, and  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  upper  opening  of  the 
larynx,  during  different  movements  of  the  tongue,  should  be  ooserved. 
Then,  by  looking  into  the  upper  part  of  tne  larynx,  the  opening 
formed  by  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  passing  on  each  side  be- 
tween the  arytenoid  cartilages  will  be  noticed,  and  a  little  lower 
down,  the  proper  vocal  chords,  forming  the  rima  glottidis,  with  the 
pouch  on  each  side  between  these  and  the  folds  first  seen,  may  also 
oe  observed.  The  membranous  part  of  the  trachea  behind,  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  the  sofl  textures  oetween  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
should  now  be  slit  open  with  the  scissors,  when  the  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  already  alluded  to,  with  the  pouch,  or  ventricle,  on  each 
side,  may  be  more  accurately  examined.  The  space  between  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  thyroid  should  again  be  looked  at :  it  will 
be  observed  to  be  of  greater  extent  transversely  than  vertically ;  and 
if  the  scalpel  is  thrust  through  the  membrane  from  without  inwards, 
the  point  may  be  seen  below  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  votfiil 
chords.  The  space  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  hyoid  bone 
may  next  be  noticed :  the  point  of  the  instrument,  if  passed  from 
without  inwards  here  will  be  found  between  the  larynx  and  the  epi- 

flottis,  and  if  it  be  pushed  in  above  the  hyoid  bone,  it  will  usually 
e  noticed  between  the  latter  part  and  the  tongue.  The  thyroid 
gland  may  next  be  dissected  from  the  trachea,  when  its  isthmus  will, 
m  general,  be  found  to  have  covered  two,  or  perhaps  three,  of  the 
rings  of  the  trachea :  as,  however,  the  size  of  this  organ,  both  here 
and  in  its  lobes,  varies  exceedingly,  the  whole  gland  may  be  more 
prominent  than  the  beginner  may  suppose  it  to  be  in  accordance 
with  a  normal  condition. 

As  it  is  not  my  object  to  give  a  minute  description  of  these  parts, 
I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  inspect  them  in  this  way  to  a  work 
on  anatomy,  and  shall  now  proceed  with  the  practical  illustration 
and  application  of  the  mode  of  dissection  here  described, — leaving 
the  dissection  of  the  head  and  face  for  a  future  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

0PEBATI0N8  ON  NBCK.-^LIOATUBE  OF  ARTERIES. 

Off  the  back  of  the  neck  there  are  few  operations  of  great  con- 
sequence ever  required.  The  application  of  the  cupping  apparatus, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  seton,  are,  perhaps,  the  chief  of  them,  and 
no  particular  notice  of  either  is  here  necessary.  The  skin  in  this 
situation  is  so  thick,  that  the  lancets  may  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
to  any  reasonable  depth,  more  especially  as  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  coming  in  contact  with  important  organs :  it  is  not,  however, 
considered  advantageous  to  make  very  deep  wounds  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cupping.  The  seton  is  used  more  frequently  in  this  region 
than  in  any  otner  part  of  the  body.  The  cord  is  generally  intro- 
duced about  three  inches  below  the  occipital  protuberance,  being 
carried  in  a  transverse  direction  about  an  inch  in  length  under  the 
skin.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  passing  it  is  sucn  as  has  been 
already  described  at  p.  69.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
tumours  from  this  part ;  and  as  these  are  usually  superficial,  there 
is  little  care  or  skill  required  in  such  operations.  Some  time  since 
I  removed  a  fibrous  growth,  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  which  had 
been  present  for  many  years,  and  prevented  the  developement  of 
the  upper  ends  of  the  large  muscles  in  this  situation :  the  mass  was 
in  contact  with  the  occipital  bone,  touched  the  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, and  some  pains  and  caution  were  required  lor  its  separation. 
The  occipital  artery,  and  some  of  its  branches,  bled  freely.    The 

1>atient  had  so  long  carried  his  head  in  a  stooping  position,  that 
ittle  benefit  in  this  respect  was  derived  from  the  operation ;  other- 
wise, however,  he  had  got  rid  of  a  considerable  deformity,  and  had 
more  facility  in  moving  his  head. 

On  the  side  of  the  neck  venesection  is  occasionally  performed  in 
the  external  jugular.  That  part  of  the  vessel  over  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscle  is  the  seat  of  operation,  and  here,  as  the  vein  lies  under 
the  platysma  myoides,  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  recom- 
mendation to  carry  the  lancet  across  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  as 
there  will  thus  be  less  chance  of  a  thrombus  forming  under  it.  In 
other  words,  the  incision  may  be  made  parallel  with  the  stemo- 
mastoid.  Perhaps  the  best  reason  for  this  proceeding  is,  that  the 
vein  will  be  cut  obliquely ;  for,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  fibres  of  the  platysma,  if  not  divided,  may  obstruct  the  flow  of 
blood,  I  believe  that  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  cir- 
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curostance  than  it  really  deserves,  having  often  seen  the  blood  flow 
freely  with  the  wound  made  in  either  direction.  Probably  the  dif- 
ferent size  of  the  vein  in  different  individuals  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  stream  flowing  more  rapidly  in  one  than  another.  Neverthe- 
less, as  it  will  be  as  easy  to  make  the  incision  in  one  direction  as  in 
another,  it  will  be  best  to  divide  the  platysma  over  the  vein,  and 
thus  obviate  any  obstruction  which  these  fibres,  if  left  uncut,  might 
offer  to  the  flow  of  blood.  The  lancet  must  be  held  and  used  in 
the  manner  already  described  in  other  pages,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  orifice  in  the  skin  is  fairly  over  that  in  the  vein,  and 
that  it  is  kept  steadily  in  this  position  until  the  desired  quantity  of 
blood  is  drawn.  To  retard  the  circulation  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel  a  pad  may  be  placed  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  over  the 
vein,  and  retained  by  a  bandage  carried  under  the  arm-pit  of  the 
opposite  side ;  but  this  will  seldom  be  necessary,  as  a  little  pressure 
with  the  thumb  or  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  will  keep  the  vein  suf- 
ficiently distended  during  all  the  desired  period.  When  the  pressure 
is  taken  off  the  stream  will  cease,  and  the  wound,  being  covered 
with  a  piece  of  lint  or  a  slip  of  plaster,  will  heal  like  that  in  vene- 
section at  the  elbow. 

Ligature  of  the  main  arteries  may  next  claim  attention.  The 
subclavian,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  a  chapter  on  the  upper 
extremity,  is  now  usually  secured  above  the  clavicle,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  interfere  ynth  the  vessel,  at  a  distance  from  injury  or 
disease.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  seat  of  deligation  is 
immediately  on  the  outer  (acromial)  margin  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  and  here  the  operation  may  be  done  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner  :-^The  body  being  placed  on  its  back,  with  the 
chest  raised  on  a  block,  and  the  head  also  elevated,  and  slightly 
turned  to  the  opposite  side,  the  shoulder,  on  that  side  on  which  the 
proceedings  are  to  be  accomplished,  is  to  be  drawn  downwards 
and  forwards,  when  (the  operator  standing  on  whichever  side  is 
most  convenient)  an  incision  should  be  made  between  three  and 
four  inches  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  above  and  parallel  with 
the  clavicle,  one  end  being  over  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  the  other  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  trapezius.  This 
incision  (letter  b,  fig.  198)  will  be  slightly  lunated,  and  should  expose 
the  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides,  and  probably  two  or  three  cuta- 
neous nerves  running  in  the  same  course.  The  knife  should  again 
be  applied  to  divide  this  muscle,  and  any  texture  over  it  which  may 
not  nave  already  been  cut,  when  the  margins  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  the  trapezius  will  in  all  probability  be  exposed ;  possibly,  how* 
ever,  the  trapezius  may  not  be  seen,  and,  indeed,  unless  it  is  apparent 
that  this  muscle  has  a  more  than  usually  extensive  attachment  to 
the  clavicle,  there  is  no  particular  occasion  for  carrying  the  first 
incision  so  far  outwards.  The  external  jugular  vein  will  now  per- 
haps be  seen,  when  it  should  be  slightly  loosened,  and  hekl  by  a 
blunt  book  towards  the  trachea  or  acromiont  according  to  its 
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proximity  to  these  parts:  flenerally,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
draw  it  inwards ;  but  should  it  appear  in  the  way,  a  couple  of  liga- 
tures may  be  applied  and  the  vessel  divided  between  them.  Now  the 
dissection  shouJa  be  cautiously  continued  through  the  fat  and  cellular 

Fig.  19a 


substance,  when  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  will 
be  brought  into  view :  a  blunt  hook  should  be  used  to  draw  it  gently 
upwards,  and  then  the  space  between  it  and  the  clavicle  will  be 
increased.  Here  the  knife  should  be  applied  very  cautiously,  and 
not  before  the  parts  have  been  examined  with  the  eye  and  point  of 
the  finger;  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  or  a  silver  blade,  may 
be  called  into  requisition;  for,  besides  the  danger  of  coming  into 
contact  with  the  artery  or  vein,  there  is  the  risk  of  wounding  some 
of  their  branches. 

If,  after  a  careful  division  of  the  textures  supposed  to  lie  over  the 
artery,  the  vessel  is  not  yet  exposed,  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle 
should  be  looked  for,  and  to  facilitate  this  step  a  few  of  the  fibres 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  may,  if  required,  be  divided, — indeed,  when- 
ever this  muscle  takes  a  broad  attachment  to  the  clavicle,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  about  this  proceeding,  and  thus  the  scalenus 
will  be  readily  exposed  by  separating  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
the  cellular  tissue  immediately  over  it  The  fore-finger  should  now 
be  run  down  to  the  attachment  of  this  muscle  to  the  first  rib,  and 
immediately  outside  and  a  little  behind  this  point  the  artery  may  be 
felt  pulsating :  a  slight  and  cautious  dissection  will  now  expose  a 
small  portion  of  the  vessel ;  and  when  its  identity  has  been  ascer- 
tained, the  point  of  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  carried  under  it, 
from  before  backwards,  and  thus  the  ligature  may  be  conveyed 
around  it  On  the  living  body  when  the  needle  is  under  the  artery, 
or  before  the  noose  is  drawn,  the  vessel  may  be  slightly  elevated 
and  compressed  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  and  by  watching  the 
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efiects  of  this  manceuvre  on  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  on  the  aneu- 
rismal  tumour,  if  one  be  present,  all  further  doubts  (if  any  still 
remain)  about  the  vessel,  will  be  set  at  rest.  The  ligature  may  now 
be  tightened ;  one  or  both  ends  should  be  allowed  to  hang  out  of 
the  wound,  the  edges  of  which,  on  the  living  body,  may  be  kept  in 
apposition  with  a  couple  of  stitches,  and  treated  according  to  rules 
laid  down  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

On  the  dead  subject  the  operation,  as  just  described,  may  be  rea- 
dily accomplished ;  few  of  the  difBculties  which  have  occasionally 
been  encountered  on  the  living  can  now  be  met  with.  Sometimes, 
when  tlie  neck  is  short  and  muscular,  the  clavicle  high,  and  the 
veins  are  turgid,  there  may  be  trouble,  but  not  such  as  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  may  occur  in  practice.  As  has  already 
been  seen  in  the  dissection,  and  as  may  now  be  observed,  when  the 
shoulder  is  elevated,  the  artery  is  nearly  covered  by  the  clavicle, 
and  as  a  large  aneurismal  tumour  in  the  axilla  will  have  a  similar 
effect,  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  vessel  under  such  circumstances 
may  be  thus  in  some  measure  appreciated,  for  when  there  is  a 
tumour  present  the  shoulder  cannot  be  held  down  as  when  the  parts 
are  in  a  more  natural  condition.  In  an  operation  of  this  kind  oc- 
curring in  my  own  practice,  the  ligature  within  the  wound  was  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  yet  the  tumour  in  the  axilla  was  not 
by  any  means  so  large  as  others  which  have  been  seen  in  this  situ- 
ation. 

On  the  living  body,  the  hemorrhage,  especially  if  there  is  disease 
in  the  axilla,  may  be  very  troublesome,  more  particularly  from  small 
veins,  which  may  not  attract  much  notice  in  the  healthy  state  of 
the  parts.  In  such  cases,  if  pressure  cannot  be  applied  with  effect, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  ligatures  to  all  the  bleeding  points ; 
and  here,  as  also  with  the  external  jugular,  if  this  vessel  should  be 
tied  as  above  recommended,  I  should  l)e  inclined  to  allow  the  liga- 
tures to  remain ;  for  in  all  the  operations  on  the  large  arteries  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  which  I  have  witnessed,  where  temporary 
ligatures  have  been  used,  I  have  invariably  noticed  that,  after  the 
patient  has  been  put  to  bed,  bleeding  has  occurred  generally  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  vessels.  Sometimes  a  vein  may  be  so  deep 
that  a  noose  cannot  be  cast  around  it,  or  if,  unfortunately,  the  sub- 
clavian itself  should  be  wounded,  then  pressure  after  the  operation 
can  alone  be  depended  upon.  The  main  vein,  however,  is  gene- 
rally so  far  in  front  of  and  below  the  artery  that,  with  ordinary  pre- 
caution, there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  avoiding  it  The  supra- 
scapular and  transversalis  colli  arteries  are  both  in  danger,  and  it 
is  not  easv  to  say  which  may  be  most  so :  the  former  is  usually 
protected  m  some  degree  by  the  clavicle,  and  the  latter  is  perhaps 
most  in  the  way, — but  is  irregular  in  size  and  position,  and  as  both 
may  be  so,  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  sharp  eye  on  the  textures  about 
to  be  cut  Wjere  either  of  these  vessels  divided,  or  any  other  artery 
of  considerable  size,  a  ligature  would  be  necessary. 
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Both  touch  and  sight  may  be  of  the  utmost  senrice  here,  but  they 
are  not  always  so  available  as  the  dissector  may  imagine.  Some- 
times the  pulsation  of  the  main  artery  cannot  be  felt  with  the  point 
of  the  forefinger,  as  once  happened  to  myself,  when  the  tunics  were 
thickened ;  and  on  other  occasions  they  may  be  so  feeble  as  to 
cause  some  doubt,  as  happened  to  Professor  Todd  of  Dublin.  The 
depth  of  the  wound  may  prevent  a  fair  view  of  the  parts,  and  for 
these  reasons,  then,  when  the  needle  is  passed  under  the  artery,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  try  the  effects  of  compression  as  above  referred 
to,  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  the  Uving  body 
a  nerve  has  been  mistaken  for  the  vessel,  and  actually  surrounded 
by  the  thread.  In  this  instance  the  error  was  discovered  imme- 
diately, and  rectified  at  once.  The  lar^  nerves  are  generally  so 
placed  behind  and  above  the  artery  tnat  they  are  certainlv  not 
much  in  the  way,  yet  it  is  well  to  bear  the  above  fact  in  mind.  In 
recommending  the  artery  to  be  "  slightly  elevated"  with  the  needle 
or  the  thread,  as  has  been  done  in  a  preceding  page,  I  hope  it  will 
be  understood  that  this  gives  no  sanction  to  unnecessary  rudeness, 
for  the  less  the  surgeon  moves  the  vessel  in  this  way,  the  more  will 
he  comply  with  the  rules  of  good  surcery. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  point  of  the  needle  should  be  introduced 
from  before  backwards,  but  some  good  authorities  have  recom- 
mended the  opposite  cx>urse.,  The  former  has  been  thought  best 
foravoiding  the  vein,  the  latter  has  been  found  convenient  in  in- 
stances where  the  elevation  of  the  clavicle  has  prevented  the  requi- 
site depression  of  the  handle  of  the  needle.  For  my  own  part  I 
should  follow  whichever  course  I  found  least  troublesome,  taking 
care,  however,  to  keep  the  point  as  close  upon  the  artery  as  possible. 

When  Mr.  Ramsden  first  performed  the  operation,  this  was  found 
to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  proceeding.  After  using 
various  forms  of  needles,  the  thread  was  at  last  carried  under  the 
artery  by  means  of  a  common  silver  probe,  bent  at  one  end.  Many 
ingenious  contrivances  have  since  been  recommended  (such  as 
Weiss's,  Mott's,  Gibson's,  L'Estrange's,  &c.),  but  I  doubt  if  any 
one  of  them  be  superior  to  a  needle  such  as  is  represented  at  page 
40.  In  all  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  point  should  be  car- 
ried under  the  vessel,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  or  pushed  up  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  where  the  shank  is  placed,  as  this  latter  part, 
with  the  handle,  cannot  be  depressed,  as  in  operations  on  most 
other  arteries,  so  as  to  cause  the  point  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
vessel  I  imagine,  however,  that  if  the  point  can  be  seen  under 
and  at  one  side  of  the  vessel,  there  can  be  no  further  difficulty ;  for 
if  the  eye  is  close  to  the  extremity  (as  it  should  be),  as  soon  as  it 
appears  the  thread  may  be  seized  with  a  hook  or  forceps,  and 
drawn  up,  without  the  necessity  for  any  depression  of  the  handle 
whatever,  which,  as  soon  as  the  thread  is  secure  in  the  surgeon's 
hand,  can  be  witlidrawn  in  the  course  through  whicii  it  has  already 
been  passed. 
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It  is  certain  that  in  many  (I  should  say  in  most)  instances  the 
common  needle  has  been  found  to  answer  perfectly,  but  it  is  equally 
so  that  most  expert  operators  have  had  sreat  trouble  in  this  part  of 
the  proceedings,  and  although  I  myself  should  first  make  use  of 
such  an  instrument,  I  would  assuredly  be  provided  with  various 
sorts  in  case  of  any  difficulty.    In  1881,  I  successfully  appUed  a 

ligature  to  this  vessel,  with  a  needle  of  this  shape,  \   . 

the  concavity  near  the  handle  being  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
instrument  to  revolve,  in  a  manner,  over  the  clavicle.  In  that  in* 
stance,  however,  I  believe  that  a  needle  of  the  ordinary  shape  would 
have  answered  equally  well.  The  case  was  published  in  tne  109th 
number  of  <*  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,''  and 
some  further  particulars  were  given  in  the  September  number  (1841) 
of  ^  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence," including  an  account  of  the  post  mortem  appearances  about 
four  years  after  the  operation. 

In  a  deep  wound  there  may  be  difficulty  in  drawing  the  noose 
and  knot  sufficiently  tight  witn  the  fingers  alone ;  for  here,  as  in 
other  parts,  their  points  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  close  to  the 
artery,  so  as  not  to  raise  it  from  its  natural  position,  as  would 
happen  if  this  manoeuvre  were  not  attended  to.  In  deep  and  nar- 
row wounds,  then,  some  substitute  for  the  fingers  may  perhaps  be 
of  service : — such  as  an  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the  polypus 
forceps,  afterwards  represented,  having  a  small  eye  at  the  point  of 
each  blade,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  ligature  can  be  passed 
after  the  first  noose  has  been  cast.  If  these  be  closed,  slid  on  the 
thread  down  to  the  artery,  and  then  opened,  whilst  each  end  of  the 
ligature  is  held  firmly,  the  noose  can  tnus  be  tightened,  and  then  the 
second  may  be  drawn  in  a  similar  manner.  Two  rods  of  iron, 
about  the  aiameter  of  a  quill,  each  having  a  small  aperture  at  one 
end,  have  been  used  in  a  like  manner^ — they  are  long,  narrow  sub- 
stitutes, as  it  were,  for  the  fingers ;  but  the  latter  should  always  be 
preferred,  where  they  can  be  applied,  and  I  believe  that,  if  dex- 
terously used,  they  will  seldom  oe  found  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
wishes  of  the  surgeon.  In  whatever  way  the  knot  is  drawn  tight, 
it  is  advisable  after  the  first  twist  is  effected,  to  apply  a  little  pres- 
sure with  the  point  of  the  finger  until  the  second  is  completed.  An 
assistant  generally  does  this ;  and  when  the  finger  cannot  be  con- 
veniently used,  the  common  forceps  (p.  23)  may  be  applied  with 
advantage. 

An  additional  turn  of  the  thread  is  a  wise  precaution,  as  it  is  just 
possible  that  those  already  made  may  actually  become  loose,  and  in 
this  situation  I  prefer  allowing  both  ends  of  the  ligature  to  hanff 
from  the  wound ; — but  on  fliis  subject  I  must  refer  to  the  third 
chapter  of  the  introduction  to  this  work. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  axillary  aneurisms,  for  which  liga- 
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ture  of  the  subclavian  has  been  performed,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  frequency  of  suppuration  occurring  in  the  tumour  after- 
wards. My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  circumstance  by  a 
case  under  my  own  care,  when  I  perceived  that  it  had  happened  in 
Mr.  Bulien's  practice,  and  also  with  many  others.  Although  this 
process  appears  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  this  situation  than 
m  similar  diseases  elsewhere,  it  does  not  in  general  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  ultimately  bad  results.  In  Mr.  BuUeu's  case  the 
abscess  burst  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  also  opened  externally, 
(air  passing  freely  between  the  two,)  yet  the  patient  did  well.  The 
course  of  practice  to  be  pursued  may  be  difficult  to  decide,  for  a 
feeling  must  always  be  uppermost  that  in  opening  the  abscess  the 
aneurismal  sac  must  be  wounded  at  the  same  time,  and  that  possibly 
uncontrollable  hemorrhage  may  ensue, — ^indeed  I  have  known  this 
happen  in  popliteal  aneurism  after  ligature  of  the  superficial  iliac ; 
but  in  general,  if  inflammation,  fluctuation,  and  other  symptoms  be 
distinct,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  making  an  opening  at  the 
prominence  formed  by  the  matter.  This,  however,  should  not  be 
so  very  free  as  if  the  abscess  were  one  of  an  ordinary  kind,  although 
the  after  treatment  should  in  most  respects  be  the  same.  The  cause 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  these  cases  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

It  has  been  the  custom  with  some  to  speak  of  applying  a  ligature 
to  the  artery  when  it  lies  between  the  scaleni  muscles,  as  a  distinct 
operation,  and  the  high  authority  of  Dupuytren  has  been  quoted  on 
the  subject  I  confess,  however,  with  all  due  deference  to  that  dis- 
tinguished name,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  look  upon  it  as  such. 
If  from  the  size  of  an  aneurism,  or  any  other  reason,  the  surgeon 

jrceived  that  it  would  be  improper  to  carry  the  external  end  of 
lis  incision  so  near  to  the  trapezius  as  has  been  above  recommended, 
he  would  (still  supposing  he  could  expose  the  vessel  as  it  lies  on  the 
first  rib)  keep  the  external  wound  somewhat  nearer  the  trachea, 
and  if  on  getting  upon  the  anterior  scalenus,  or  the  artery,  he  found 
the  latter  diseased,  he  should  assuredly  divide  the  muscle  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  vessel  behind  it,  and,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  healthy,  apply  a  ligature,  as  he  might  do  at  the  outer  margin 
of  the  muscle  in  any  other  case.  In  1819,  Dupuytren  operated  on 
the  left  side,  having  the  intention  from  the  first  of  dividing  this 
muscle,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the  proceeding  was  success- 
ful. The  case  was  an  axillary  aneurism,  resulting  from  a  stab.  In 
1820  Mr.  Listen  tied  the  vessel  (with  success)  lubove  the  clavicle 
for  a  spontaneous  aneurism,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  operation 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  outer  marein  of  the 
muscle.  His  original  object  was  to  secure  the  vessel  after  it  had 
passed  that  point,  but  finding  the  tunics  diseased,  he,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  external  wound,  proceeded  to  treat  the  muscle 
in  the  manner  alluded  to. 

Should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  scalenus,  it 
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iDU8t  be  remembered  that  the  knife  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  im- 
portant parts.  First,  the  posterior  and  supra-scapular  arteries  lie 
closer  here  to  each  other  than  further  on,  then  the  phrenic  nerve 
may  be  endangered,  and  even  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  pro- 
ceeding should  be  effected  T^ith  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and,  as  an 
additional  security,  a  director  should  be  pushed  under  the  muscle. 
If  any  of  the  vessels  above  named  were  visible,  they  should  be  held 
aside  v^ith  hooks,  or  with  a  curved  spatula,  and  the  movements  of 
the  knife  should  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution,  more  especially 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  muscle^ 
so  that  the  phrenic  nerve  may  not  be  injured.  This  nerve  generally 
lies  close  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  scalenus ;  but  it  may  be  a 
little  towards  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface,  although  it  is  per- 
haps more  frequently  slightly  separated  from  the  margm  by  some 
loose  cellular  tissue. 

In  the  dissecting-room  it  is  an  easy  matter  so  to  contrive  the  inci- 
sions as  to  permit  a  saw  to  be  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it,  and  thus  exposing  the  artery  more 
completely.  On  the  living  subject,  however,  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
such  a  case  as  to  require  or  warrant  this  proceeding.  If  the  aneu- 
rism is  high,  large,  and  encroaches  on  the  clavicle,  m  all  probability 
the  bone  will  actually  form  a  portion  of  the  sac ;  here,  then,  such  a 
step  is  inadmissible,  and  if  the  tumour  is  not  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed, I  cannot  suppose  that  the  proceeding  is  at  all  necessary. 

Perhaps  in  such  a  case  as  that  just  referred  to,  or  in  an  instance 
of  a  small  aneurism  connected  with  the  vessel  between  or  immedi- 
ately outside  of  the  scaleni,  the  surgeon  might  endeavour  to  deligate 
the  subclavian  at  a  point  still  nearer  the  heart  Such  an  operation, 
however,  can  only  be  resorted  to  on  the  right  side,  for  on  the  left 
the  vessel  lies  so  very  deep  that,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such 
proceeding  has  ever  been  accomplished  on  the  living  body. 

The  patient  should  be  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  slightly 
raised,  a  pillow  being  placed  under  the  neck,  so  as  to  allow  his  head 
to  hang  a  little ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  depress  it  so  much 
as  to  cause  him  any  uneasiness.  The  surgeon  should  stand  on  the 
patient*s  right  side,  or  at  his  head,  being  guided  by  circumstances 
or  taste  in  selecting  his  place.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  prefer 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  table,  so  as  to  look,  as  it  were,  over  the 
patient's  face. 

Letter  c  on  figure  199  points  out  the  line  of  incision  for  the  ex- 
ternal wound.  It  should  commence  neariy  over  the  inner  margin  of 
the  left  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  extend  outwards  in  a  slightly 
lonated  direction  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  clavicle, 
for  three  inches  or  more.  The  skin,  platysma  myoides,  and  fascia, 
should  be  divided  as  in  the  operation  last  described :  then  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  right  mastoid  should  be  cut  after  having  passed  a  di- 
rector or  the  point  of  the  finder  under  it :  next  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
sterno-thyroid  diould  be  divided  in  the  same  cautious  manner,  and 
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then  the  vessel  should  be  looked  for  in  the  loose  celldar  tisMie  in 
this  situation.  The  point  of  the  knife  should  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  its  handle  will  probably  be  found  snfRcieot  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  srage  of  the  business.  It  may  happen,  as  I  have  twice 
seen  on  the  living  subject,  that  the  carotid  artery  conaes  first  into 
view,  and  care  must  therefore  be  taken  that  no  mistake  occurs. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  probable ;  but  as  soon  as  the  one  vessel  is 
recognised  the  operator  will  know  that  the  otho-  is  not  far  distant. 

Ky.199. 


The  carotid  (supposing  it  to  be  thus  first  exposed)  may  be  followed 
down  to  the  innominata  and  then  the  subclavian  may  be  traced  from 
this  last-named  vessel.  In  thus  pursuing  the  course  of  the  carotid, 
the  cellular  tissue  should  be  separated  only  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
permit  the  recognisance  of  the  vessel.  It  will  be  better,  however,  if 
this  vessel  can  be  left  alone ;  and,  therefore,  whether  it  is  seen  or  not 
the  surgeon  should  keep  close  to  that  part  of  the  wound  immediately 
behind  and  above  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle :  by  careful  separa- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane,  he  must  come  upon  the  artery,  at  a 
distance  from  the  innominata  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  perhaps, 
when  the  needle  and  thread  should  be  passed  from  below  upwards, 
with  the  same  care  and  precaution  as  has  already  been  recom- 
mended for  the  operation  on  the  acromial  side  of  the  scaleni. 

If  the  circumstances  are  favourable,  and  the  operator  is  an  expert 
anatomist,  the  ligature  may  be  applied  without  any  important  part, 
excepting  the  vessel,  havmg  been  observed.  Possibly,  however, 
besides  the  glimpse  of  the  carotid  already  alluded  to,  ne  may  per- 
ceive the  par  vagum,  some  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  the  internal 
jugular,  perhaps  the  vena  innominata,  and  even  the  upper  surface 
oithe  pleura.  Some  of  the  twigs  of  the  sympathetic  must  of  neces- 
sity, I  imagine,  be  cut,  and  the  par  vagum  can  scarcely  be  avoided : 
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— indeed,  if  that  nerve  is  perceived,  it  will  be  a  good  ^ide  to  the 
artery,  for  by  tracing  it  down  the  latter  is  certain  to  Be  reached. 
If  this  course  is  followed,  however,  the  nerve  should  be  fingered 
and  touched  with  instruments  as  little  as  possible,  for  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  (physically  or  functionally)  it  may  be  se- 
riously affected  by  such  injuries.  On  all  occasions  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  avoid  including  this  nerve  or  the  recurrent  in  the  ligature, 
and  only  by  ^reat  caution  can  such  a  serious  evil  be  prevented. 
The  internal  jugular  is  certainly  less  in  the  way  than  the  par  vagum, 
— it  will  be  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ligature,  but  yet  so  near,  that 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  taken  to  protect  it  The  vena  innomi- 
nata  is  still  less  in  the  way  than  the  other,  as  it  lies  under  the  level 
of  the  artery ;  but  there  may  be  smaller  veins  which  will  cause  con- 
siderable annoyance  if  divided.  These  should  be  held  aside  with 
blunt  hooks ;  if  this  be  inconvenient,  they  may  be  tied  and  treated 
in  the  manner  already  recommended  in  the  description  of  the  ope- 
ration on  the  outer  side  of  the  scaleni.  The  proximity  of  the  pleura 
should  not  be  overlooked :  usually  the  connexion  between  it  and 
the  artery  is  very  loose,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  operator  will 
be  able  to  recognise  it  on  ail  occasions :  much  care,  however,  must 
be  taken  in  passing  the  needle,  and  perhaps  the  safest  plan  is  to 
keep  its  point  in  close  contact  with  the  vessel  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Mr.  Colles  (who  was  the  first  who  tied  the 
artery  on  the  living  subject  in  this  situation)  punctured  the  upper 

Eart  of  the  membrane,  and  though  it  is  certain  that  this  had  out 
ttle,  if  any,  influence  in  the  result  of  the  operation,  the  surgeon 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  it. 

The  ligature,  when  placed  as  directed,  will  be  very  close  upon 
the  vertebral  artery,  but  this  cannot  be  avoided.  As  this  vessel  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  its  origin,  it  may  be  on  the  distal  or  proximal 
side  of  the  thread,  although  it  will  most  probably  be  on  the  former. 
I  cannot,  however,  recommend  that  the  ligature  should  be  placed 
near  the  heart,  nor  is  it  advisable  to  place  it  further  from  it  In  the 
one  instance  the  current  of  blood  through  the  innominata  and  caro- 
tid might  impede,  prevent,  or  destroy,  tne  adhesion  of  the  vessel  at 
the  seat  of  ligature,  and  in  the  other  the  recurrent  circulation 
through  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  beyond  the  ligature  might 
have  a  similar  influence.  The  same  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived, 
may  be  applied  to  the  vertebral ;  but  here  the  disadvantage  cannot 
be  avoided. 

Were  I  asked  to  state  which  I  thought  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tion in  surgery,  I  should  at  once  name  the  one  last  described.  A 
good  knowledge  of  anatomy,  great  tact  in  discriminating  textures, 
steadiness,  coolness,  and  a  ready  use  of  the  fingers  and  instruments, 
are  all  required  in  such  a  proceeding :  the  slightest  carelessness  with 
the  knife, — a  trifling  deviation  on  one  side  or  other,  may  produce 
the  most  serious  consequences,  and  no  one  should  attempt  it  unless 
he  feels  assured  that  he  possesses  most  or  all  of  the  above  qualities. 
t  53 
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I  have  recommended  that  the  sternal  end  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
should  be  cut,  for  I  believe  that  the  operation  will  be  most  readily 
accomplished  by  doing  so.  On  the  living  body  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  separate  even  the  clavicular  attachment  also,  and  certainly 
should  prefer  doing  so  to  that  of  only  dividing  the  latter  portion,  as 
has  been  recommended  by  some.  If  this  part  only  of  the  muscle 
were  divided,  the  surgeon  would  be  certain  to  come  right  down 
upon  the  internal  jugular  vein ; — the  branches  of  the  artery  would 
be  in  his  way,  and  possibly,  too,  the  phrenic  nerve  would  be  in 
danger.  On  the  dead  subject  the  vessel  can  be  readily  secured  by 
only  interfering  with  the  outer  head  of  this  muscle,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  need  not  be  meddled 
with:  but  in  every  respect  I  should  deem  the  operation  more 
hazardous,  and  being  attended  with  no  advantage,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  I  should  certaintly  prefer  cutting  for  the  artery  in  the  manner 
first  described. 

In  some  subjects  the  two  portions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  have  a 
considerable  space  or  slit  between  them,  and  in  the  dissecting-room 
the  lisature  ot  the  vessel  has  been  exhibited,  by  cutting  between  the 
two,  holding  them  aside,  and  leaving  the  fibres  untouched.  Such 
a  process  and  on  such  an  occasion  is  usually  simple  enough ;  but  I 
should  be  amazed  at  any  one  seriously  attempting  it  on  the  living 
body.  The  idea  that  it  is  meritorious  to  save  the  fibres  of  this 
muscle  uninjured,  in  an  operation  undertaken  for  an  otherwise 
hopeless  disease, — a  proceeding,  too,  involving,  it  may  be  said,  the 
immediate  safety  of  the  patient, — seems,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  a 
refinement  and  nicety  oi  operative  surgery,  which  I  cannot  at  all 
appreciate.  The  division  of  one  half  or  even  the  whole  of  this 
muscle  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  the  smallest  appreciable  dif- 
ference as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  attempt  thus  made  to  save 
the  patient's  life,  whilst  it  will  greatly  expedite  the  proceedings;  and 
large  though  the  gap  may  be,  there  will  be  more  safety  for  the 
patient  at  the  time,  and  less  pain  too,  I  imagine,  than  if  the  surgeon 
were  to  limit  himself  to  so  narrow  a  wound  as  there  must  be  by 
following  such  a  course  as  that  which  has  induced  me  to  make 
these  remarks. 

A  single  incision  parallel  with  the  clavicle  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  but  I  would  not  limit  myself  if  I  found  the  wound  deep 
and  narrow,  and  the  operation  difficult  Such  an  additional  cut  as 
that  marked  d  in  figure  199,  might  be  made  with  great  advantage, 
or  the  knife  might  be  carried  straight  upwards,  so  as  to  make  the 


wound  like  an  inverted 


,  or  like  a  crucial  incision 


but  there  need  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  shape  or  size  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  free,  and  allows  the  parts 
beneath  to  be  reached  with  facility. 
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As  already  stated,  this  operation  was  first  done  by  Mr.  CoUes,  of 
Dublin^  in  1811,  and  since  then  it  has  been  repeated  several  times. 
Hitherto,  however,  it  has  invariably  been  unsuccessful.  In  the 
spring  of  1841, 1  assisted  my  colleague,  Mr.  Partridge,  in  its  per- 
formance on  a  patient  in  King's  College  Hospital.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  imagine  such  a  proceeding  being  better  done,  or  with  less 
injury  to  the  surrounding  parts.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable ; 
the  tumour  small,  and  between  the  scaleni ;  the  patient,  a  middle- 
aged,  healthy,  strong  man,  possessing  great  firmness  and  courage ; 
— ^yet  he  die^l  on  the  fourth  day.  The  particulars  of  the  case  are 
given  shortly  in  The  Lancet  for  1841. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  want  of  success  attending  this 
operation  it  may  well  be  deemed  a  serious  question  whether  it 
should  again  be  attempted.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  do  it  with 
great  reluctance.  Brasdor's  operation  has  been  talked  of  here,  and 
a  surgeon  could  not  be  blamed  for  performing  it ;  but  we  have  little 
to  hope  for  from  such  a  proceeding  either ;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances I  believe  that  the  surgeon  might  be  fully  justified  in  ampu- 
tating at  the  shoulder-joint,  treating  the  stump  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  keeping  up  steady  and  properly  regulated  pressure  on 
the  disease.  This  seems  a  shocking  alternative, — ^nay,  it  is  so ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  death  is  almost  the  certain  result  in  any 
other  way :  and  if  there  was  a  chance  of  life  being  preserved  by 
such  a  sacrifice,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  urge  it  It 
is  known  that  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  generally  a  very 
successful  operation :  as  far  as  this  wound  is  concerned,  then,  there 
might  be  little  to  apprehend,  but  the  effect  on  the  tumour  is  not  so 
easily  feretold.  Ligature  of  the  axillary  artery  on  the  face  of  the 
stump  might  here  be  reckoned  like  Brasdor's  operation, — ^yet  there 
is  a  vast  difference,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  same  amount  of  blood 
which  previously  passed  towards  the  upper  extremity  would  still 
find  its  way  down,  and  probably  part  of  it  would  run  through  the 
sac ;  whereas,  were  the  member  removed,  as  the  same  quantity 
would  no  longer  be  required  in  this  direction,  the  tumour  miffht 
possiblv  be  much  more  under  the  control  of  pressure.  The  value 
of  such  a  suggestion  remains  yet  to  be  tested,  however,  and  it 
would  be  futile  to  reason  upon  it  at  present  It  might  be  a  judicious 
venture  first  to  tie  the  axillary  or  subclavian  under  the  clavicle,  and 
then  if  it  were  found  that  the  aneurism  still  increased,  amputation 
might  be  performed,  either  immediately  before  or  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ligature. 

I  have  now  seen  two  instances  of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  in 
both  of  which  the  ligature  was  placed  nearer  the  heart  (in  one  case 
on  the  innominata,  in  the  other  on  the  aifected  vessel) ;  and  were  a 
case  similar  to  either  to  occur  in  my  own  practice,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  follow  the  method  above  referred  to,  for  assuredly 
the  event  could  not  be  more  disheartening  than  in  these  two 
examples. 
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The  arteria  innominata  may  be  tied  in  the  following  manner : — . 
The  patient  and  surgeon  should  occupy  such  positions  as  are 
recommended  for  the  preceding  operations,  when  an  incision  should 
be  made  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  commencing  over 
the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  one  inch  or  more 
below  its  margin,  and  passing  upwards  parallel  with  the  inner 
border  of  the  right  stemo-mastoid.  The  skin,  such  of  the  fibres  of 
the  platysma  myoides  as  are  in  the  line,  and  the  superficial  fascia, 
should  all  be  cut,  and  when  the  inner  margin  of  the  muscle  is  ex- 
posed the  finger  or  a  director  should  be  passed  under  it,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  sternum,  and  its  fibres  snould  be  divided :  next  the 
cellular  tissue  should  be  separated,  being  slightly  touched  with  the 
knife,  when  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-hyoid  will  be  exposed :  this 
muscle,  and  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sterno-thyroid  should  then  be  cut 
across,  opposite  the  division  already  made  in  the  mastoid;  and  now 
the  vessel  should  be  cautiously  looked  for  in  the  cellular  membrane 
opposite  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum.  Perhaps  the  lower  part 
of  the  carotid  may  be  first  laid  bare ;  but  if  it  is,  the  main  vessel 
cannot  be  far  oflf: — by  tracing  the  former  a  little  downwards,  the 
innominata  will  be  reached,  and  the  needle  and  thread  should  be 
passed  around  it,  (from  below  upward,  or  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient,) about  half  an  inch  below  the  origin  of  the  carotid.  If  the 
operator  keeps  low  in  the  neck,  the  latter  vessel,  more  especiallv 
when  the  innominata  is  of  considerable  length,  may  not  be  observed, 
and  unless  it  be  from  small  veins,  or  possibly  some  small  arterial 
branch,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  annoyance  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. A  good  deal  on  this  score  may,  however,  depend  on  the 
steadiness  of  the  patient,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  particularly 
the  length  and  thinness  of  the  neck.  Although  the  operation  must 
be  deemed  the  most  formidable  which  can  be  undertaken  on  the 
large  arteries,  (unless,  indeed,  ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta  can 
be  considered  more  so,)  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  difllicult,  for 
under  favourable  and  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  moderate 
precaution,  the  surgeon  can  scarcely  ao  wrong.  There  is  nothing 
of  consequence,  excepting  the  veins  already  alluded  to,  lyinc  over 
the  vessel,  and  the  venae  mnominatae  are  usually  suflBciently  low  to 
be  out  of  harm's  way.  The  pleura,  too,  is  so  mr  under  the  artery, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  between  them  is  so  loose,  that  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  this  membrane  suffering  from  the  needle. 

The  incision  above  recommended  is  such  as  I  have  seen  made 
on  the  living  body;  but,  as  with  the  operations  previously  described, 
I  would  not  have  the  surgeon  limit  himself  to  one  or  other  set  course. 
Mr.  Listen  recommends  that  the  incison  should  be  made  parallel 
with  the  left  stemo-mastoid :  but  for  my  own  part,  I  should,  as  has 
been  stated  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  (p.  47,)  have  more  confidence 
in  being  able  to  appreciate  the  subcutaneous  textures.  A  single 
perpendicular  incision  on  either  side,  a  transverse  one,  or  a  crucial 
will  be  nearly  alike  useful  to  a  competent  anatomist ;  such  as  that 
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indicated  by  letter  d  in  fiffure  199  I  should  prefer ;  and,  if  I  found 
the  space  limited,  I  should  make  a  transverse  wound  in  the  course 
of  letter  c  on  the  same  drawing. 

It  was  in  an  instance  of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  above  the 
clavicle  that  Dr.  Mott  first  carried  the  bold  idea  into  execution  of 
performing  this  operation.  In  a  case  where  he  intended  applying 
the  thread  to  the  latter  vessel,  he  found  after  exposing  it  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  scaleni  that  the  tunics  were  apparently  so  diseased  as  to 
induce  him  to  give  up  the  idea,  and  (still  anxious  to  afford  his  ^  |rf 

patient  a  chance  of  life)  he  determined  to  place  the  ligature  on  the 
innominata  itself, — an  alternative  which  he  had  at  the  commence- 
ment resolved  to  adopt,  should  circumstances  require  it  Accord- 
ingly the  artery  was  tied,  and  the  operation  was  all  but  successful : 
the  patient,  however,  died  on  the  26th  day,  and  such  has  been  the 
result  of  all  succeeding  operations, — some,  as  in  Graefe's  case, 
living  a^  longer  period,  others  a  shorter.  M ott's  operation  was  done 
in  1818,  Graete's  in  1822:  the  next  was  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Norman  of  Bath,  in  1824,  and,  singularly  enough,  there  are  few 
British  practitioners  aware  of  the  fact,  although  that  gentleman  has 
long  b^n  distinguished  as  an  ornament  to  the  surgery  of  this 
country.  Dupuy tren  alludes  to  an  instance  which  occurred  at  Paris 
some  years  back.  In  1837  I  assisted  my  friend  Mr.  Lizars  in  such 
a  proceeding  (the  case  was  published  in  The  Lancet  of  the  same 
year),  and  another  example  by  M.  Hutin  is  related  in  the  same 
Journal  for  14th  May  1842.  In  the  latter  instance  the  operation 
was  performed  for  hemorrhage  from  the  axilla,  which  was  not 
effectually  restrained  by  deligation  of  the  subclavian  outside  of  the 
scaleni:  all  the  others  were  done  for  aneurism  in  the  vessel  last 
named. 

The  results  of  all  these  operations  have  been  so  unfortunate  and 
discouraging  as  to  induce  any  reasonable  surgeon  to  hesitate  about 
repeating  such  a  proceeding.    Yet  it  is  difiicult  to  decide  on  such  a 

Question  vrithout  having  a  specific  case  in  view.  It  may  fairly  be 
oubted  if  ligature  of  the  innominata  will  ever  succeed ;  neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  said  that  the  most  successful  instance  of  the  kind 
was  one  where  the  vessel  was  not  tied  at  all.  Mr.  Porter  (of 
Dublin)  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  liberty  which  a  Scotchman  thus 
takes  in  referring  to  his  most  interesting  case.  The  artery  was  cut 
down  upon  by  that  gentleman,  but  was  found  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  place  a  ligature  upon  it  The 
wound  was  therefore  closed,  when,  strange  to  say,  ere  long  all 
pulsation  in  the  aneurism  ceased,  as  also  in  the  innominata,  and 
ultimately  the  cure  was  complete. 

It  was  supposed  by  Dupuytren,  and  the  opinion  has  since  been 
extensively  entertained,  that  in  these  operations,  as  well  as  in  others 
at -the  root  of  the  neck  implicating  one  or  more  of  the  minor  veins, 
the  ingress  of  air  into  their  canals  has  occasionally  been  the  cause 
of  sudden  death.    Dr.  Rose  Cormack,  who  has  ably  inquired  into 
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this  interesting  subject,  has,  however,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
alarm  on  this  score  is  greater  than  the  occasion  justifies.  No  sur- 
geon would  willingly  keep  the  orifice  in  a  wounded  vein  open,  and 
as  Dr.  Cormack  has  shown,  a  few  globules  which  may  accidentally 
be  admitted  cannot  do  that  harm  which  some  have  imagined. 

Attention  may  now  be  given  to  ligature  of  the  common  carotid. 
The  operation  may  be  required  for  many  different  reasons,  such  as 
hemorrhage  from  wounds  or  ulcers,  vascular  tumours  about  the 
head,  face,  or  neck,  examples  of  which  will  be  referred  to  after- 
wards, and  especiallv  for  aneurism  in  the  main  trunk  or  some  of  its 
large  branches.  It  has  been  performed  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  for 
headache,  and  some  enthusiastic  dissecting-room  operators  have 
even  proposed  that  it  (or  the  internal  carotid)  should  be  tied  in 
apoplexy !  Both  carotids  have  been  obstructed  by  ligature  on  the 
same  individual.  Mott  tied  both  simultaneously,  but  the  patient 
died  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  result  has,  however,  been 
more  fortunate  where  a  lapse  of  time  has  been  allowed  between  the 
operations,  as  has  been  evinced  in  the  practice  of  Kuhl,  Mussey, 
and  others.  Mr.  Crosse  was  on  one  occasion  called  in  to  place  a 
ligature  on  one  of  these  vessels,  the  other  having  been  secured  a 
short  time  previously;  but  on  trying  pressure  on  the  vessel,  the 
symptoms  became  so  alarming  that  he  did  not  interfere.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  such  an  authority,  that 
pressure  with  the  fingers  produces  effects  very  different  from  a 
ligature,  and  that  therefore  such  a  mode  of  testing  the  immediate 
dan^r  of  deligation  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied  on.  A  case  illus- 
trative of  this  occurred  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1841.  Being  about 
to  place  a  ligature  on  the  common  carotid,  some  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  immediate  results  of  the  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  the  sinralar  symptoms  caused  by  pressure  in  me  course  of  the 
vessel.  When  the  ligature  was  tightened,  however,  no  similar  com- 
plaints were  made,  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  previous  compression  in  this  instance  were  not  de- 
pendent on  the  mere  obstruction  of  the  carotid. 

When  the  surgeon  has  the  option  of  selecting  a  part  of  the  vessel 
on  which  to  place  a  ligature,  the  upper  third  of  its  course  is  de- 
cidedly the  nK)st  eligible,  and  here  the  operation  may  be  done  in  the 
followmg  manner : — The  patient  should  be  laid  on  his  back  with 
the  shoulders  a  little  elevated,  and  the  head  slightlv  turned  to  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  incisions  are  to  be  made.  The 
surgeon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table  as  recommended  for  some 
of  me  preceding  operations,  should  commence  the  incision  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  pomum  Adami,  over  the  inner  margin  of 
the  sterno-mastoid,  and  carry  it  up  for  three  inches  or  more,  in  a  line 

f)arallel  with  the  fibres  of  that  muscle.  Such  a  line  is  indicated  by 
etter  e  in  figure  198,  p.  410.  The  skin^  platysma  myoides,  and 
superficial  fascia  should  all  be  divided  to  aoout  the  same  extent,  and 
when  the  above-named  fibres  are  exposed  they  should  be  drawn 
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slightly  outwards,  and  then  the  cellular  tissue  forming  the  sheath 

of  the  vessels  should  be  cautiously  opened  with  the  knife,  opposite 

the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage :  by  sight  and  touch  the  artery 

will  be  recognised,  and  by  a  most  careful  application  of  the  blade 

near  its  outer  side,  there  will  be  room  made  for  the  introduction  of 

the  needle,  which  should  be  carried  round,  its  point  being  close  upon 

the  vessel,  from  without  inwards,  and  thus  the  operation  may  be 

completed  as  in  other  examples.  ^i^^. 

An  expert  anatomist  may  accomplish  this  proceeding  without  ^V^fe 

seeing  any  of  those  important  parts  which  lie  m  close  proximity,  ^^P 

It  may  be  different,  however,  for  on  many  occasions  the  internal 
jugular  has  overlapped  the  artery  so  much  (from  its  great  size)  that 
much  care  has  been  necessary  to  avoid  it.  I  have  already,  in  my 
remarks  on  the  surgical  anatomy  in  this  situation  (p.  406),  explained 
how  this  is  likely  to  occur  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  size 
of  this  vein  on  opposite  sides  or  in  different  individuals,  and  it  is 
very  certain,  as  I  have  myself  experienced,  that  the  jugular  may 
not  be  seen  at  all  during  the  whole  proceeding. 

When  the  operator  entertains  any  doubt  about  his  locality,  he 
should  immediately  refer  to  some  well-known  object  in  the  vicinity: 
thus,  the  stemo-mastoid,  whose  fibres  will  always  be  more  or  less 
distinct,  may  be  looked  at,  and  if  those  of  the  upper  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoid  be  exposed  at  the  same  time,  the  vessel,  which  lies  imme- 
diately behind  the  angle  where  these  muscles  cross  each  other,  can 
scarcely  be  missed,  particularly  after  some  of  the  cellular  tissue 
has  been  divided. 

The  par  vagum  should  not  be  seen ;  but  the  close  position  of  this 
important  part  to  the  outer  and  posterior  side  of  the  artery  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  best  method  of  avoiding  it  will  be  that 
already  pointed  out,  viz.  keeping  the  point  of  the  needle  close  to  the 
artery :  by  following  this  proceeding,  too,  and  also  carrying  it  from 
without  inwards,  the  convexity  of  the  instrument  will  be  opposed 
to  the  vein,  which,  as  the  operator  should  know,  lies  close  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  carotid. 

The  sympathetic  is  invariably  so  far  behind  and  so  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sheath,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  an  instance  where  it  could  be  included  in  the 
ligature. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  operation  will  be  from  some 
small  artery  or  vein.  Often  one  or  more  branches  of  the  superior 
thyroid,  wnich  pass  to  the  stemo-mastoid,  are  so  large  as  to  bleed 
fr^ly  at  first :  if  these  give  the  least  annoyance  and  cannot  be 
commanded  by  the  fingers  of  assistants,  or  by  broad  copper  spatulsB 
(either  of  which  may  be  used  to  keep  the  wound  open),  ligatures 
should  be  at  once  applied,  and  I  should  say  the  same  practice  might 
be  adopted  in  case  of  hemorrhage  from  small  veins,  which  some- 
times run  across  the  course  of  the  incisions.    Such  practice  will 
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seldom  be  required  for  the  latter,  however,  and  certainly  should  not 
be  adopted  without  real  necessity.  If  there  is  an  anterior  jugular 
it  must  be  held  aside  with  a  blunt  hook. 

If  the  ligature  is  applied  at  the  point  above  directed,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  bifurcation ; 
a  line  or  two  higher  or  lower  cannot  make  any  material  difference. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  operation  must  be  done  much  lower  in 
^     ^  the  neck,  and  here  it  becomes  somewhat  more  difficult    The  ex- 

flk  .  ternal  incision  must  be  of  a  similar  length,  only  lower  down,  yet 

^^^  still  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid.    The  same  tissues 

must  be  divided,  and  in  addition  the  sterno-hyoid,  and  possibly  also 
the  sterno-th}nroid  muscles,  must  be  partially  or  wholly  cut  across. 
In  fact,  the  instructions  which  have  already  been  given  for  finding 
the  commencement  of  the  subclavian,  or  for  exposing  the  innomi- 
nata,  will  answer  equally  well  for  this  proceeding  on  the  carotid. 
In  the  operations  referred  to  it  is  recommended  to  divide  the  inner 
head  of  the  sterno-mastoid ;  and  were  I  operating  on  the  lowermost 

t)art  of  this  vessel,  I  should  not  hesitate  about  doing  so,  for  doubts 
ess  this  would  greatly  facilitate  the  remaining  steps.  In  such  an 
instance  I  should  make  the  external  incision  exactly  in  the  line 
recommended  for  deligation  of  the  innominata ;  and  if  the  opera- 
tion were  required  on  the  left  carotid,  I  should  make  a  similar 
wound,  parallel,  however,  with  the  sterno-mastoid  of  the  correspond- 
ing side.  Towards  the  root  of  the  neck  the  jugular  vein  and  the 
par  vagum  are  but  slightly  attached  to  the  artery,  but  the  surgeon 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  both  are  close  at  hand.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  operations  above  described,  some  minor  veins  may  be 
troublesome;  indeed,  in  all  incisions  at  the  root  of  the  neck  such  as 
those  under  consideration,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  veins,  which 
from  their  magnitude  would  give  no  trouble  in  other  regions,  may 
give  great  annoyance  here,  in  consequence  of  the  distended  con- 
dition into  which  they  may  be  thrown  during  the  irregularity  of 
breathing  and  straining  incidental  to  such  proceedings. 

In  an  mstance  where  an  aneurismal  tumour  is  low  down  in  the 
.  neck,  it  will  be  perceived  that  such  an  operation  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  the  deep  incisions  must  necessarily  be  limited  between 
the  tumour  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum.  By  great  care, 
however,  the  vessel  may  be  reached  without  serious  injury  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  Mr.  Porter  has  successfully  tied  the  carotid 
within  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  innominata,  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son, of  Edinburgh,  has,  with  equal  success,  cured  a  large  aneurism, 
occupying  nearly  the  entire  side  of  the  neck,  when  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  find  space  between  the  disease  and 
the  sternum  to  expose  the  root  of  the  carotid. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  an  exceedingly  singular  circumstance 
how  it  happens  so  frequently,  that  ligature  at  the  root  of  the  carotid 
should  be,  upon  the  whole,  so  successful,  while  deligation  of  the  origin 
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of  the  subclavian  has  been  so  unfortunate.  Until  within  a  very 
recent  date  it  has  usually  been  considered  that  secondary  hemorrhage 
(which  is  so  fruitful  a  cause  of  death  after  these  operations  on  the 
great  arteries)  has  always  occurred  from  the  proximal  end  of  the 
vessels ;  but  the  idea  is  now  gaining  ground  that  this  occurrence 
happens  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so,  from  the  distal  side  of  the  seat 
of  ligature ;  and  certainly  the  post  mortem  examinations  of  some  of 
these  operations  on  the  large  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  go  to 
fevour  this  view.  Cases  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lizars,  Mr.  ListoD, 
and  others,  might  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
and  the  circumstance  has  been  very  pointealy  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Porter,  in  his  published  lectures  on  aneurism.  The  greater  facilitv 
for  retrograde  circulation  in  the  subclavian  than  in  the  carotid,  will 
not,  however,  account  for  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  former  vessel  has  been  tied  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
scaleni  muscles,  as  death  has  usually  occurred  before  the  period  at 
which  secondary  bleeding  may  be  expected. 

Professor  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  has,  in  a  most  able  paper  in  the 
Januarv  number  (1842)  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  death  has 
resulted,  in  most  of  these  operations  on  the  great  arteries  of  the 
neck,  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  a  condition  has  oAen  been  present  on  these  occasions.  It 
appears,  also,  from  certain  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  by 
M.  Jobert  (de  Lamballe),  that  the  lungs  become  verv  seriously 
affected  after  ligature  of  their  carotids :  and  from  what  I  have 
myself  seen,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  free  use  of  the  lancet 
in  all  such  operations  as  those  which  have  been  lately  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  instances  of  aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  whether  in  the 
innominata,  the  origin  of  the  carotid,  or  of  the  subclavian,  the  ope- 
ration of  Brasdor  may  be  put  into  practice,  or  the  modification  of 
it  recommended  by  Mr.  Wardrop.  If,  for  example,  the  disease 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  innommata,  Mr.  Wardrop  would  place 
a  ligature  on  the  carotid  or  on  the  subclavian,  one  being  obstructed, 
the  other  left  to  nature,  and  he  would  be  guided  by  circumstances, 
whether  at  any  future  period  he  would  perform  a  similar  operation 
on  the  other  vessel.  Brasdor's  operation  could  be  put  into  practice 
only  on  the  carotid,  for  here  in  an  aneurism  at  its  root  the  circula- 
tion might  be  completely  arrested.  On  the  other  branch  of  the 
innominata,  however,  if  the  aneurism  were  supposed  to  be  at  its 
root,  a  ligature  placed  outside  of  the  scalm  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  partially  obstructing  or  altering  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  ancl  this,  therefore,  would  be  Wardrop's  operation,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  modes  being  that,  in  the  one  (Wardrop's)  the 
entire  column  of  blood  is  not  intended  to  be  checked,  whilst  this  in 
a  manner  constitutes  the  chief  feature  in  the  other  (Brasdor's).  My 
limits  will  not  permit  me  to  say  more  on  such  operations,  and  I  shall 
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therefore  only  state  that  I  should  feel  inclined,  in  some  of  those  cases 
where  the  patient's  prospects  were  otherwise  desperate,  to  offer  a 
chance  of  cure  by  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  disease.  The 
first  instance  in  whicn  Mr.  Wardrop  himself  operated,  that  treated 
by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Helper,  and  various  cases  occurring  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Mott,  my  friend  Mr.  Feam,  of  Derby,  and  other  prac- 
titioners of  note,  all  hold  out  some  gleam  of  hope  in  such  unfortunate 
cases.  In  the  summer  of  1841  I  placed  a  ligature  on  the  carotid, 
for  aneurism  of  the  innominata,  but  the  patient  did  not  survive  suf- 
ficiently long  to  enable  me  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable result  of  the  proceeding.  The  case  was  published  in  the 
November  number  (1841^  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Medical 
Journal,  and  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wardrop's  treatise  on 
aneurism,  published  in  1826,  in  which  the  principles  of  this  opera- 
tion are  detailed,  and,  in  addition,  to  the  article  Aneurism,  by  the 
same  author,  in  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Surgery. 

I  have  not  as  yet  alluded  to  any  important  irr^ularities  in  these 
great  arteries.  The  subclavian  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  front 
of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  I  have  myself  met  with  only  one 
example  of  the  kind  in  the  dissecting-rooms.  Mr.  Lizars,  in  opera- 
ting outside  of  that  muscle,  discovered  the  vessel  lying  in  front ;  the 
case  was  published  in  the  Lancet  of  9th  August,  1884.  Mr.  Listen, 
in  placing  a  ligature  on  the  subcfavian  at  its  origin,  had  considerable 
difiiculty  in  exposing  the  vessel,  and  at  the  time  fancied,  from  its 
depth,  that  it  might  arise  from  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  pass  to  the  right,  between  the  trachea  and  oBsophagus,  or  even 
behind  the  latter  tube ;  he  afterwards  found  that  it  sprung  firom  the 
innominata,  only  a  little  further  back  than  usual ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
vessel  often  does  curve  back  in  this  situation.  Irregularities  in  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  right  subclavian,  such  as  those  alluded  to, 
have  frequently  been  met  with  by  anatomists,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
refers  to  a  case  where  the  right  subclavian,  passing  between  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  was  opened  by  ulceration,  occasioned  by  a 
fish-bone  sticking  in  the  ^let,  when  fatal  hemorrhage  ensued.  The 
right  carotid,  too,  has  its  irregularities.  It  has  been  seen  originating 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  and  in  such  a^^ase  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  cannot  be  a  cuide  either  to  the  innominata  or  subclavian. 
The  innominata,  as  f  have  already  stated,  may  be  long  or  short ; 
and  it  was  probably  from  the  latter  circumstance  that  a  Leipzig 
surgeon,  instead  of  tying  the  main  vessel,  as  he  intended,  placed 
the  ligature  on  the  carotid  and  subclavian  at  the  same  time ;  it  may 
give  oflf  the  left  carotid,  as  well  as  the  two  large  vessels  on  the  right 
side ;  and  in  such  a  case,  besides  the  danger  of  wounding  the  branch 
going  to  the  lefV,  as  it  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea,  its  origin  might 
be  exactly  in  the  situation  where  the  surgeon  might  wish  to  place 
the  ligature.  He  might  hesitate  to  apply  it  immediately  above  the 
left  carotid,  for  fear  of  the  circulation  preventing  or  breaking  adhe- 
sions in  the  seat  of  deligation ;  on  the  other  hand,  were  he  to  place 
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it  below,  he  might  dread  the  effect  of  arrestmg  the  flow  of  blood 
through  both  carotids  and  right  subclavian  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
sidering how  seldom  this  irregularity  has  been  seen,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  an  emergency  as  that  now  referred  to  will  be 
rare  indeed.  Were  such  a  case  to  occur  to  me,  however,  I  imagine 
(thinking  quietly  of  it  at  the  present  moment),  that  I  should  prefer 
obstructing  all  three.  We  know  that  in  the  lower  animals  both 
carotids  may  be  obstructed  by  ligatures  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  step  might  be  [lazarded  on  the 
human  subject  (p.  422.)  We  also  know,  however,  that  obstruction 
of  both  carotids  and  vertebrals  at  the  same  time  produces  death,  if 
continued  for  a  very  brief  period  only,  (the  exhibition  of  the  experi- 
ment was  a  favourite  subject  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  his  latter 
years,)  and  in  such  a  case,  then  it  would  assuredly  be  well  to  try 
the  effect  of  compression  on  the  innominata  before  tightening  the 
ligature.  If  it  appeared  that  the  patient  could  not  suffer  the  ob- 
struction, then  the  surgeon  might  console  himself  as  Sir  Charles 
Bell  did  when  he  came  on  the  double  femoral  artery,  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  all  nature^s  irregulari- 
ties ;  and  even  in  such  a  plight  he  might,  for  the  time,  at  all  events, 
keep  in  mind  the  remarkable  case  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
where  Mr.  Porter,  after  exposing  the  innominata  and  finding  it 
diseased,  gave  up  the  idea  of  securing  it  with  a  ligature,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  artery  afterwards  became  permanently  obstructed, 
and  cure  of  the  aneurism  in  the  subclavian  was  the  result. 

The  external  carotid,  or  some  of  its  branches,  occasionally  require 
to  be  tied.  When  this  artery  itself  is  the  seat  of  operation,  the 
thread  is  usually  applied  immediately  above  or  below  the  digastric  , 
muscle,  and  consequentlv  after  three  of  its  chief  branches  have  been 
given  off".  The  operation  may  be  performed  as  follows: — ^The 
patient  being  placea  as  for  the  preceding  operations,  and  the  surgdon 
occupying  a  similar  position,  a  lunateid  incision  should  be  made 
extending  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  in  the  line  indicated  by  im  letter  /  in  fij^ure  199 ;  the  skin, 
platysma  myoides,  and  superficial  fascia,  should  all  be  divided  to 
about  the  same  extent,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  parotid  gland 
will  be  brought  into  view  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  incision : 
the  margin  ot  this  gland  should  then  be  turned  or  drawn  slightly 
upwards,  and  then  me  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  will  be 
distinctly  brought  into  view :  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  will  now 
be  exposed,  and,  by  dipping  a  little  deeper  on  the  upper  or  lower 
margin  of  these  conjoined  muscles,  the  external  carotid  may  be  ex- 
posed just  before  it  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid.  There 
may  be  one  or  more  small  veins  in  contact  with  the  vessel ;  but  the 
needle  may  be  passed  in  any  way  the  operator  finds  most  conve- 
nient. Several  veins  of  considerable  magnitude  will  cross  the  line 
of  incisions,  and  these  must  either  be  divided  or  held  aside.  Even 
in  such  large  arteries  as  the  subclavian,  the  sense  of  touch,  as  I  have 
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experienced  y  does  not  always  enable  ns  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  an 
artery ;  and  in  such  an  operation  as  that  now  under  consideration 
the  surgeon  should  trust  more  to  his  eyesight  than  to  the  point  of 
his  finger :  indeed,  its  accomplishment  must  be  deemed  more  diffi- 
cult than  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  in  consequence  of  the 
smaller  size  of  the  artery,  and  I  may  also  say  the  greater  depth. 
Fortunately,  such  a  proceeding  is  rarely  required.  I  have  seen  it 
done  previous  to  removal  of  3ie  upper  jaw ;  but  it  may  be  consi- 
dered a  settled  point  that  such  a  preliminary  step  is  not  requisite. 
In  referring  to  the  surgical  anatomy  of  this  artery  (p.  406),  I  have 
noticed  an  instance  in  which  it  was  found  in  an  unusual  position, 
external  to  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles. 

The  superior  thyroid  has  occasionally  been  tied  in  cases  of  goitre. 
In  such  an  instance  the  guide  to  the  vessel  would  be  its  own  pulsa- 
tions near  the  skin,  for  unless  it  were  ascertained  by  such  proof,  that 
the  arteiy  was  enlarged,  and  therefore,  probably,  a  considerable 
source  oi  nourishment  to  the  morbid  growth,  the  operation  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  On  this  subject  more  will  be  found  in  a  future 
page,  as  also  a  drawing  illustrative  of  the  enlargement  both  of  the 
gland  and  the  arteries  which  belong  to  it 

The  lingual  and  facial  arteries  may  be  exposed  at  their  roots ;  but 
such  operations  are  seldom  necessary.  Mirault  tied  the  right  lingual, 
but  failed  in  finding  the  left  Many  years  ago  I  saw  Mr.  Listen  in 
the  Edinburgh  Hospital  apply  ligatures  to  both  lingual  arteries,  for 
enlargement  of  the  tonffite,but  no  benefit  resulted.  The  anterior  end 
of  the  incisions  above  described  for  the  external  carotid  may  suffice, 
but  were  I  to  attempt  operations  on  either  of  these  vessels,  I  should 
.  begin  the  incision  a  little  further  forward,  and  not  carry  it  so  far  back, 
— ^keeping  it,  however,  much  in  the  same  line,  and  dividing  the  same 
textures,  though  not  so  extensively.  The  extremity  of  the  great  horn 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle, 
I  should  take  as  the  best  guides  for  the  linsual  arterv,  and  possibly 
the  same  parts  and  the  lingual  nerve,  might  show  the  necessity  of 
looking  a  little  higher  for  the  facial,  where  it  lies  below  the  under 
margin  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Were  such  operations  demanded 
on  the  living  body,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  require  a  far  greater 
nicety  of  manipulation,  and  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy 
than  might  be  necessary  for  exposing  larger  vessels. 
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DIVISION   OP   CICATRICES  AND    OF  STERNO-MASTOID.^LARYNOOTOMY. — 
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On  the  dead  subject  it  is  not  likely  that  any  idea  can  be  formed 
as  to  the  kind  of  operation  which  may  be  required  in  instances  of 
deformity  resulting  from  bums  in  this  situation :  indeed,  no  two  cases 
on  the  living  body  will  be  altogether  alike ;  and  if  anything  is  to  be 
efiected  by  the  surgeon,  he  must  be  guided  more  by  his  own  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity,  than  by  such  rules  as  can  be  given  here.  I 
have  seen  several  operations  for  such  deformities,  and  have  myself 
tried  the  efficacy  of  dividing  bands  of  cicatrices,  and  sometimes  re- 
moving them  altogether,  but  cannot  on  the  whole  speak  in  high 
terms  of  such  proceedings,  although  I  have  occasionally  seen  some 
little  benefit  derived.  When  a  cicatrix  has  been  removed,  and  the 
wound  treated  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Earle,  viz.,  by 
bringing  the  skin  up  from  the  sides,  so  as  to  unite  the  opposite  ed^es 
by  stitches  or  straps,  I  have  generally  noticed  that  afler  the  first  tew 
days  the  surface  has  gaped  as  much  as  when  first  made,  and  that 
after  union  by  granulation  had  been  accomplished,  the  parts  were 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  before, — ^in  some,  perhaps,  a  little  the 
worse  for  the  proceeding.  In  instances  when  a  cicatrix  has  been 
merely  cut  across,  and  where  the  head  has  been  held  in  a  favoura- 
ble position  for  weeks,  I  have  almost  invariably  noticed  that,  at  last, 
matters  have  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  condition  as  when  the  knife 
was  first  used.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  all  instances  have  not 
been  alike  unfortunate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  mi^ht  be  done 
in  the  early  treatment  of  burns  in  this  situation  as  elsewhere,  to 
obviate  the  contraction  of  the  granulations.  In  the  introduction 
(p.  87)  I  have  referred  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  any  granulating 
surface  in  a  proper  attitude  in  case  of  deformity  occurring  in  the 
progress  of  cicatrization,  and  a  case  is  detailed  illustrative  of  the 
continued  tendency  to  that  result  even  afler  the  latter  process  is  ap- 
parently complete. 

[My  own  experience  in  operations  for  the  relief  of  deformities 
resulting  from  bums,  and  other  similar  contractions,  is  very  limited, 
having  m  most  instances  discouraged  procedures  of  the  kmd,  from 
a  belief  that  generally  speaking  the  patient  was  not  compensated 
for  the  very  painful  and  dangerous  operations  which  they  required 


by  any  very  decided  permanent  improvenient — a  belief  founded  on 
an  examination  of  many  cases  operated  on  at  long  intervals  of  time 
after  their  performanca  Professors  Fancoast  and  Miitter  of  the 
Jefferson  College,  however,  who  in  a  particular  manner  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  application  of  the  plastic  art  to  difierent 
deformities,  hold  a  very  different  opinion,  and  the  coatributions  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
may  be  examined  by  those  desirous  of  seeking  further  information 
on  these  subjects.  Where  operative  measures  are  determined  on 
in  these  cases,  the  method  which  seems  to  promise  most  success,  is 
that  in  which  a  portion  of  skin  is  brought  from  a  neighbouring  part, 
and  interposed  between  the  divided  edges  of  the  cicatrix.  In  per- 
formina  an  operation  of  this  kind,  the  contracted  cicatrix  is  first  to 
be  divided,  or  entirely  removed,  after  which,  a  portion  of  sound  in- 
tegument of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  raw  surface  produced  by 
the  division,  or  removal  of  the  band  of  adhesion,  is  to  oe  dissected 
up  from  some  part  in  the  vicinity,  gently  twisted  at  its  root  of  con- 
nexion, and  attached  by  stitches  to  the  sides  of  the  integument 
bounding  the  raw  surface.  The  edges  of  the  wound  from  whence 
the  sound  skin  has  been  removed,  are  then  approximated,  and  the 


parts  which  have  been  separated  by  operation,  retained  in  their 
natural  position  by  an  appropriate  apparatus.  The  healthy  integu- 
ment thus  interposed,  should  be  a  iarge  pattern,  in  order  to  allow 
for  subsequent  contraction.  Fig.  200  represents  a  female  with  a 
deformity  of  the  neck  following  burn  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Mutter. 
In  this  case,  the  cicatrix  was  entirely  dissected  out,  making  a  "most 
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shocking  wound  six  inches  in  length  by  five  and  a  half  in  width," 
which  was  filled  by  a  flap  taken  from  over  the  deltoid  muscle,  six 
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and  a  half  inches  lon^,  by  six  broad,  which  was  brought  round  by 
making  a  half  turn  in  the  pedicle  and  attached  1)y  sutures  to  the 
edges(  of  the  denuded  surface,  in  a  way  that  will  be  at  once  evident 
by  referring  to  fig.  201.  The  drawing  202  represents  her  after  the 
cure.  The  face,  as  will  be  seen,  is  vastly  improved,  and  the  patient, 
who  was  recently  sent  to  me  for  examination  bv  Dr.  M.  (now  two 
years  after  the  operation),  assured  me  that  she  felt  fully  compensated 
for  the  suffering  and  danger  she  had  undergone,  by  the  relief  which 
had  been  afforded  her. — N.] 
t,  i  ci  (J  Of  late  years,  since  subcutaneous  incisions  have  become  so  com- 

mon, the  sterno-mastoid  has  been  frequently  cut  across  for  the  cure 
of  wry-neck  (torticollis)  by  such  a  wound.  Formerly,  in  dividing 
this  muscle,  or  any  portion  of  it,  the  custom  was  to  expose  the 
fibres  through  an  incision  on  the  surface,  and  afterwards  to  com- 
plete the  proceeding  on  a  director ;  now,  however,  it  can  scarcely 
oe  doubted  that  a  subcutaneous  wound  should  be  preferred,  and  the 
operation  may  be  done  as  follows : — The  muscle  being  put  on  the 
stretch,  a  narrow  blade  (p.  351)  should  be  passed  flatwise  behind 
its  inner  margin  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
when  the  edge  should  be  turned  upon  the  fibres,  and  their  division 
effected  by  cutting  towards  the  skin.  Perhaps  the  incision  ol  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  muscle  may  suffice ;  but  in  most  instances  the 
clavicular  portion  must  be  divided  also.  If  the  operator  is  cautious 
in  not  pushing  the  knife  too  deep  at  first,  there  can  be  no  danger  in 
the  proceeding  just  described;  but  every  anatomist  may  foresee 
what  might  happen  from  carelessness  here.  The  blade  may  be  first 
passed  below  tne  skin  only,  and  then  thrust  a^inst  the  muscle;  but 
if  this  method  is  chosen,  care  must  be  taken  mat  the  knife  does  not 
plunge  deep  when  the  division  of  fibres  has  been  effected.  After 
the  operation,  a  pad  should  be  placed  over  the  little  wound  in  the 
skin  and  the  space  between  the  retracted  ends,  and  subsequently 
the  case  must  be  treated  according  to  the  circumstances.  If  the 
distortion  has  previously  been  slight,  possibly  no  particular  apparatus 
may  be  requisite ;  but,  in  general,  as  in  the  instances  of  club-foot 
already  referred  to,  some  mechanism,  such  as  has  been  represented 
by  Benjamin  Bell  and  others,  should  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping,  or  rather  bringing,  the  head  into  a  proper  position. 

Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  on  the  dead 
subject,  and  thus  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  these  operations  on 
the  living  body. 

If  an  incision  be  made  about  an  inch  long,  in  the  mesial  line,  be- 
tween the  pomum  Adami  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, the  crico-thyroid  membrane  may  be  exposed  almost  imme- 
diately below  the  integument,  the  blade  will  pass  between  the  two 
stemo-hyoid  muscles,  and,  on  the  dead  subject  in  particular,  the 
depth  of  the  wound  will  be  trifling.  When  the  membrane  is  ex- 
posed, the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  thrust  into  it  with  a  kind  of 
jerk,  and  the  requisite  extent  of  incision  made — sometimes  in  a  ver- 
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tical  line,  at  other  times  in  a  horizontal,  or,  in  some  instances,  in  a 
cruciform  direction,  according  to  circumstances. 

Tracheotomy  maybe  performed  thus: — The  skin  and  sternum 
being  well  separated,  an  incision  through  the  skin,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  should  be  made,  extending  from  near 
the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  to  the  fore  part  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage; then  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wound  should 
be  cautiously  divided,  the  operator  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
veins  that  may  be  in  the  way,  so  that  they  may  be  held  aside,  when, 
by  keeping  in  the  mesial  line,  the  trachea  will  be  exposed  a  little 
below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  point  of  the  knife 
should  now  be  passed  into  the  tube  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  trachea,  and  carried  from  below  upwards  to  any 
desired  extent 

It  may  happen  that  these  proceedings  when  required  on  the  living 
body  will  be  accomplished  with  as  little  trouble  almost  as  on  the 
dead ;  bgt  it  will  often  be  otherwise ;  and  many  circumstances  may 
be  connected  with  these  operations  which  will  call  forth  much  of 
the  skill  and  coolness  of  the  operator. 

Laryngotomy  is  but  rarely  performed  compared  with  the  opera- ^  tac/urfr'.-r 
tion  on  the  trachea,  and  the  cases  are  few  in  number  in  which  the  i/^f^ir  ■ 
proceeding  seems  to  possess  any  advantage  over  the  latter :  indeed,    i 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  name  an  instance.    The  principal  necessity 
for  either  operation  is  to  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  more  freely, 
whilst  occasionally  an  opening  is  required  to  give  egress  to  a  foreign 
body,  which  may  have  accidentally  passed  into  the  larynx,  trachea, 
or  one  or  other  of  the  bronchi.    Such  a  body  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  in  respiration,  or  this  condition  may  be  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  unless  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  dividing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  (such  as  the  ascer- 
tained lodgment  of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  larynx,  or  the  shorts 
ness  of  the  neck,  as  in  an  infant),  the  operation  of  opening  the 
trachea  4s  most  generally  preferred. 

In  Laryngotomy,  the  only  casualty  which  is  at  all  probable,  isv/. 
the  division  of  a  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  (crico-thy- 
roid), which  runs  across  the  membrane,  and  is  occasionally  of  such.  , 
a  size  as  might  cause  trouble  when  cut.  The  late  Professor  Turner, 
of  Edinburgh,  used,  in  his  lectures,  to  relate  an  instance  where,  in 
such  an  operation,  a  child  bled  to  death  from  a  wound  of  this  vessel. 
Possibly  the  division  of  the  membrane  between  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages,  may  not  leave  an  opening  sufficiently  large,*  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  carry  the  knife  upwards  or  down- 
wards. If  the  thyroid  cartilage  be  cut,  there  is  a  probability  of  one 
or  other  of  the  vocal  cords  being  divided,  unless  the  incision  is  ex- 
actly in  the  mesial  line :  if  the  wound  is  extended  downwards  no 
serious  harm  can  result;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
aperture  in  the  cricoid  cartilage  will  not  gape  like  that  in  other 
parts,  for  the  elasticity  of  the  ring  is  such  that  the  cut  surfaces  will 
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continue  in  contact  unless  they  are  held  asunder.  In  a  young  sub- 
ject, the  chief  difficulty  in  the  operation  seems  to  be  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  parts,  from  the  smallness  in  their  size,  after  the  wound 
on  the  surface  has  been  effected,  and  this  difficulty  may  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  be  inflamed  and  infiltrated 
with  serum,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  application  of  leeches, 
sinapisms,  and  blisters. 
Utsftnf^'U  In  Tracheotomy  the  casualties  and  difficulties  may  be  more 
/  ji  numerous  and  greater.    It  may  be  the  case  that  the  parts  over  the 

eXt  r  ^rv/.»Jrachea  are  much  swollen,  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to  above; 
'4}ut  besides  this,  the  tube  is  always  much  deeper  in  the  neck  than 
in  the  larynx,  and  if  the  patient  is  fat,  muscular,  short-necked,  and 
unsteady,  there  may  be  great  trouble  in  the  operation.    The  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  generally  more  or  less  in  the  way,  but  unless 
it  be  enlarged  there  wiU  seldom  be  much  trouble  from  the  bleeding, 
which  may  result  from  its  division :  if  there  were  sufficient  room 
below  to  keep  clear  of  it  I  should  certainly  do  so,  but  'A  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  avoiding  this  evil  ana  getting 
nearer  the  sternum,  others  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  encountered: 
— the  subcutaneous  veins  increase  in  size  towards  the  root  of  the 
neck,  and  if  wounded  low  down  the  blood  might  regurgitate  from 
them:  possibly  the  left  vena  innominata  might  be  in  the  way, 
although  this  is  not  likely,  for  it  is  generally  below  the  level  of  the 
upper  margin  of  the  bone :  the  arteria  innominata,  or  the  right  or 
left  carotid  may,  as  already  referred  to  at  p.  416,  be  so  high  in  the 
neck  as  to  be  in  danger.    Hence  then  the  propriety  of  passing  the 
point  of  the  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  protect  the  parts 
m  this  situation,  and  also  the  wise  precaution  oi  introducing  the 
point  of  the  knife  with  the  back  nearest  the  sternum  and  cutting 
upwards ;  for,  by  these  proceedings,  although  the  edge  of  the  in- 
strument may  come  in  contact  with  the  thyroid  gland,  it  is  the  least 
of  the  evils  that  have  been  under  consideration.    The  necessity  for 
keeping  in  the  mesial  line  cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to :  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  a  slight  deviation  may  endanger  one 
of  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid,  from  which  the  bleeding  would  assuredly 
be  much  more  copious  than  from  the  isthmus.    In  an  mstance 
occurring  in  my  own  practice,  where  the  patient,  a  short  stout* 
necked  female,  was  remarkably  unruly,  I  got  a  little  to  one  side 
and  the  bleeding  was  very  copious.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
the  danger  may  even  be  greater,  for  the  carotids  lie  closer  to  the 
tube  than  towards  its  upper  end.     A  case  has  been  mentioned  by 
Desault  in  which  the  carotid  was  opened,  and  where  of  course 
death  ensued. 

I  have  seen  tracheotomy  performed  when  probably  half  an  ounce 
of  blood  did  not  escape ;  but  in  most  of  the  instances  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  the  hemorrhage  has  been  remarkably  free. 
Sometimes  this  has  apparently  arisen  from  the  inflamed  state  of  the 
textures  over  the  tube,  in  other  instances  from  the  distension  of  the 
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smaller  veins,  produced  by  the  derangement  in  respiration,  and 
occasionally  from  the  vascular  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  must  guide  the  surgeon  in  giving 
preference  to  one  or  other  of  these  operations,  in  selecting  a  place 
at  which  to  open  the  trachea,  and  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
proceedings. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  few  reasons  in  favour  of  laryngotomy, 
and,  excepting  the  suspicion  that  a  foreign  substance  is  impacted 
between  the  vocal  chords,  I  know  of  no  other  inducement  to  select 
this  proceeding  in  preference  to  tracheotomy, — unless,  indeed,  it  be 
that  the  crico-tnyroid  membrane  is  more  superficial  than  the  trachea. 
Cherry-stones,  plum-stones,  kernels  of  fruit,  beans,  kidney-beans, 
small  pebbles,  buttons,  coins,  and  such  like  objects,  which  children 
may  inadvertently  allow  to  pass  the  rima  glottidis,  may  lodge  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx,  and  miffht  be  more  readily  displaced  bv 
having  the  opening  near.  A  fish-bone  has  been  known  to  stick 
across  ^e  larynx,  and  La  Martinidre  has  related  a  case  where  a 
large  brass  pin,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  end  of  a  boy's  whip, 
was  in  cracking  the  toy  forcibly  driven  across  the  larynx,  from 
whence  it  was  extracted  by  making  an  incision  through  the  skin 
suflicient  to  permit  of  its  head  being  seized,  as  the  latter  was  sunk 
deep  underneath. 

Whether  an  opening  be  required  for  oedema  of  the  rima  glottidis, 
for  ulceration  connected  with  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  for 
croup,  or  for  the  removal  of  foreign  substances  from  the  bronchi 
or  trachea,  the  incision  is  almost  invariably  made  in  the  latter  tube. 
In  the  first  of  these  conditions  above  named,  the  opening  is  required 
to  allow  respiration  to  go  on ;  in  the  next,  partly  with  the  latter 
object,  but  more  particularly  to  allow  the  ulcers  to  remain  at  rest, 
— at  least  so  some  have  argued,  and  for  croup  to  admit  of  more 
free  respiration,  and  also  of  the  escape  of  mucus  (perhaps  of  false 
membrane)  from  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 

In  asphyxia,  firom  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  and  when  it  is 
resolved  to  open  the  air  passages  in  the  neck,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  time  to  lose,  and  therefore  the  surgeon  should  complete  the 
operation  at  once  without  heeding  the  hemorrhage,  however  copious 
it  may  be :  the  patient  has  no  chance  of  life  unless  respiration  is 
restored,  whereas  experience  has  shown  that  death  from  hemorrhage 
in  such  proceedings  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  generally  recom- 
mended that  in  doing  this  operation  the  wound  in  the  trachea  should 
not  be  made  until  aU  bleeding  has  ceased ;  but  although  it  is  satis- 
factory to  see  that  such  is  tte  case,  it  would  in  some  instances  be 
highly  improper  to  do  so.  Mr.  Porter  states  ''that  it  has  hap- 
pened that  a  patient  has  been  lost  whilst  the  surgeon  delayed  the 
opening  into  the  trachea  in  order  previously  to  control  an  alarming 
hemorrhajee."  An  erroneous  impression  obtains  with  some,  that  the 
interior  ofthe  trachea  is  as  exquisitely  sensitive  as  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  larynx,  where  a  drop  of  water  cannot  touch  without  pro- 
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ducing  a  paroxysm  of  coughing ;  but  experience  in  these  operations 
has  shown,  that  the  lining  of  the  windpipe  possesses  as  little  of  this 
peculiar  delicacy  as  in  most  other  mucous  canals.  A  few  drops, 
then,  or  indeed  any  quantity,  so  that  it  does  not  impede  breathing, 
may  pass  into  the  tube  through  the  wound  with  impunity,  as  it  will 
be  expelled  again  as  soon  as  its  presence  causes  annoyance.  In- 
deed, without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  danger  of  bleeding,  I 
nevertheless  doubt  if  any  one  ever  died  from  the  internal  hemor- 
rhage on  these  occasions :  I  have  myself  seen  blood  flow  freely  into 
the  trachea  from  such  wounds,  but  it  has  been  speedily  and  as  freely 
ejected  again,  and,  for  my  own  part,  the  bleeding  which  I  should 
most  dread  would  be  from  a  copious  flow  externally.  If  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  of  blood  was  to  flow  into  the  trachea,  unless  the 
patient  were  exceedingly  exhausted,  he  would  be  sure  to  expel  it 
again  by  the  wound,  or  by  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance should  induce  the  surseon  to  examine  the  external  wound, 
when  if  the  bleeding  vessel  is  oiany  considerable  magnitude  he  will 
discover  it  at  once,  and  if  it  is  an  artery  a  ligature  can  be  applied, 
or  if  a  vein  pressure  may  suflice.  But  even  in  the  case  of  severe 
^  ^.  hemorrhage  the  blood  is  much  more  likely  to  flow  through  the 
external  wound  than  into  the  trachea,  and  m  illustration  of  this,  I 
may  refer  to  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Porter,  who,  after  tracheotomy 
had  been  performed  by  another  party,  was  called  in  hurriedly  as 
the  patient  was  stated  to  be  bleeding  to  death.  He  found  him  sitting 
on  a  chair,  blood  profusely  flowing  from  the  wound,  and  a  coagulum 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet "  as  large  as  a  liver,"  to  use  Mr.  Porter's 
own  words,  yet  even  in  this  case  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  bleeding  internally,  and  that  on  the  surface  was  speedily 
arrested  by  pressure. 

I  have  recommended  a  knife  wherewith  to  make  the  opening,  but 
some  have  preferred  a  trochar,  and  one  of  a  particular  shape  has 
actually  been  made  for  the  purpose.  It  requires  a  little  dexterous 
management  to  introduce  even  the  sharp  point  of  a  scalpel  in  some 
of  these  cases,  and  I  should  consider  it  much  more  troublesome  to 
cause  the  clumsy  point  of  the  other  instrument  to  pass  with  facility. 
The  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  also  the  fibrous  intervening  membrane, 
are  so  dense  that  in  the  young  subject  they  will  sink  before  the 
point,  until  the  opposite  sides  almost  meet,  and  even  with  the  scalpel 
a  kind  of  plunge,  or  jerk  as  I  have  previously  called  it,  is  necessary 
at  this  stage  of  the  operation. 

If  the  opening  has  been  made  to  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  more 
freely,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  to  keep  it  patent 
Some  portions  of  its  margins  may  be  cut  away  with  this  object,  and 
such  a  proceeding  has  been  frequently  done ;  but  in  general  it  will 
be  best  to  introduce  a  silver  tube  of  the  shape  represented  in  figure 
203,  and  to  retain  it  by  tapes  attached  to  the  rings  made  sufiiciently 
long  to  join  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Such  an  instrument  is  useful 
for  the  purpose  referred  to,  and  may  be  serviceable  too  by  its  pressure 
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in  arresting  bleeding, — indeed,  in  cases  of  venous  hemorrhage  it 
may  be  of  creat  advantage,  whether  by  itself  or  partly  surrounded 
by  lint.  1  nave  seen  some  trouble  in  passing  this  tube,  both  in 
Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  or  the  rings  of  the  trachea :  the  edges,  therefore,  re- 
quire to  be  held  asunder  by  hooks  or  for- 
ceps until  the  point  is  fairly  inserted.  But  Fig.  203. 
before  this  can  be  attempted  it  is  necessary, 
in  many  instances,  to  hold  the  wound  open 
to  permit  the  egress  of  mucus  which  may 
have  accumulated  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  In  croup,  when  such  an  opera- 
tion is  performed,  the  necessity  for  this  is 
very  evident,  so  that  both  mucus  and 
lymph  may  be  allowed  to  escape ;  but  the 
same  may  exist  in  other  instances.  Occa- 
sionally it  has  happened  that  unless  means  had  been  resorted  to  to 
Eromote  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  trachea  the  patients  would 
ave  perished.  Mr.  Porter  relates  an  example  of  tne  kind  where 
one  of  his  assistants  emptied  the  passage  by  placing  his  lips  over  the 
wound  and  applying  suction,  and  another  where  a  syringe  was  used 
with  equally  good  effect 

In  many  instances,  even  ailer  the  tube  has  been  introduced,  the 
accumulation  goes  on  so  rapidly  again  that  it  is  requisite  from  time 
to  time  to  clean  it  with  a  feather  or  a  piece  of  lint  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  or  probe ;  and  at  all  times  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
tube  does  not  slip  out,  or  that  it  is  not  removed  at  too  early  a 
period. 

In  one  of  my  patients  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital,  difficulty  of^ 
breathing  (from  oisease  in*  the  lar3nix)  came  on  so  suddenly  one 
evening  that  ere  my  house-surgeon.  Dr.  David  Williamson,  could 
be  at  the  bedside,  asphyxia  had  ensued.  With  great  promptitude, 
however,  that  gentleman  made  an  orifice  in  the  trachea,  applied  his 
mouth  and  forced  some  air  into  the  lungs,  which  he  immediately 
forced  out  again  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen  and  chest,  when  hap- 
pily, after  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  such  manoeuvres,  the  patient 
breathed  for  himself  again,  which  he  continued  to  do,  partly  through 
the  orifice  and  partly  through  the  larynx,  for  many  weeks,  until  he 
at  last  died  from  disease  of  the  chest  also. 

The  tube  must  be  worn  as  long  as  there  is  any  necessity  for  it, 
and  this  period  will  vary  in  different  cases  according  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  dispensed  with  so  much  the 
better,  and  the  wound  will  in  general  close  of  its  oivn  accord. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  does  so  but  slowly ;  occasionally  it  con- 
tinues open  ever  after,  and  the  patient  when  about  to  speak  has  to 
place  the  point  of  his  finger  on  tne  orifice  in  order  to  throw  the  cur- 
rent of  air  between  the  vocal  chords.  Caustic,  the  cautery,  or  even 
paring  the  edges  with  a  knife,  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage 
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I  once  saw  my  former  colleague,  Mr.  Watson,  cut  the  edges  of  the 
orifice,  bring  them  together  with  a  twisted  suture,  (taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  separate  the  skin  for  fear  of  emphysema,  and  also  not  to 
pass  the  needle  into  the  trachea),  and  succeed  in  closing  the  aper- 
ture permanently. 

Wnen  Tracheotomy  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  foreign  substance,  which  has  passed  through  the  larynx  down- 
wards, it  will  in  general  be  necessary  to  introduce  instruments  to 
assist  in  this  object  Such  cases  have  been  most  frequently  seen  in 
children,  although  accidents  of  the  kind  occasionally  occur  in  adults. 
Stones  of  fruit,  pebbles,  small  coins  and  the  like,  as  previously  stated, 
may  slip  between  the  vocal  chords,  and  lodge  immediately  below, 
or  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes — generally  that  of  the  right  lung- 
er may  move  upwards  and  downwards  between  the  bifurcation  and 
the  rima  glottidis.  The  history  of  such  cases  usually  explains  what 
is  wrong ;  at  first  the  patient  may  have  been  almost  suffocated  as 
the  object  has  passed  into  the  larvnx,  then  he  may  have  had  severe 
fits  of  coughing,  which  may  suddenly  have  ceased  and  as  suddenly 
begun  again :  these  symptoms,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
foreign  body  has  passed  backwards  from  the  mouth,  will  go  far  to 
show  the  cause  of  the  paroxysms ;  but  the  stethoscope  may  aid 
greatly  in  the  investigation. 

It  has  happened  in  some  of  these  cases  that  as  soon  as  the  open- 
ing has  been  made  the  substance  has  been  forcibly  expelled  through 
the  wound,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  margins  of  the 
aperture  in  the  trachea  asunder  by  means  of  hooks ;  but  there  has 
more  frequently  been  a  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  instru- 
ments, and  such  a  one  as  that  represented  a  few  pages  further  on, 
for  the  extraction  of  polypi  from  the  nostrils,  has  been  used  on 
these  occasions.  The  blades  beyond  the  hinges  should  be  some- 
what longer  than  those  referred  to,  and  the  whole  instrument  must 
be  adapted,  both  in  thickness  and  length,  to  the  age  arid  size  of  the 
patient  about  to  be  operated  on.  These  must  be  passed  upwards 
or  downwards,  as  may  be  required  :  if  upwards,  probably  the  blades 
may  be  kept  shut,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  probe  to  push  the  substance 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx ;  and  if  downwards,  they  must 
be  opened  with  the  purpose  of  grasping  the  object  to  be  removed. 
Mr.  Porter,  whose  admirable  work  on  the  Larynx  and  Trachea 
cannot  be  too  highly  extolled,  has  related  many  remarkable  cases 
of  the  extraction  of  extraneous  bodies  from  the  air  passages.  Dr. 
Houston  relates  an  instance  where  a  large  molar  tooth  with  its 
fangs  entered  the  trachea ;  Mr.  Key  opened  the  trachea  for  the  pur- 

C>se  of  extracting  a  coin  from  the  right  bronchus ;  I  once  saw  Mr. 
iston  most  adroitly  and  successfully  extract  a  portion  of  bone  from 
the  right  bronchus  (the  case  is  referred  to  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Practical  Surgery),  and  a  somewhat  unusual  case  of  the  kind  oc- 
curred some  time  ago  to  myself.  A  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  in 
reaching  her  hand  high  above  her.  head,  inadvertently  let  a  plum- 
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Stone  'which  she  had  in  her  mouth  slip  backwards,  when  it  entered 
the  larynx  and  immediately  produced  most  severe  coughing  and 
occasional  obstruction  to  inspiration.    My  friend,  Mr.  Stuart  of 
Kelso,  saw  the  case,  and  proposed  Tracheotomy,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly performed.     Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the 
patient  quiet,  the  object  could  not  be  seized,  and,  from  the  injudi- 
cious interference  of  the  friends,  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  up 
any  further  attempt  to  do  so.    The  wound  closed,  and  the  girl  con- 
tinued to  suffer  as  before :  at  times  she  had  some  rest,  but  oi\eny 
and  suddenly,  she  would  drop  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  asphyxia* 
from  which  condition  she  would  recover  after  a  violent  effort  at 
inspiration.    Three  months  afterwards  she  came  under  my  charge, 
but  seemed  so  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  medical  men,  that  I 
almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  attempt  anything  for  her  relief. 
By  kind  management,  however,  she  was  induced  to  submit  to  ano- 
ther operation,  when  I  succeeded  in  extracting  the  plum-stone.  Be- 
fore the  proceeding  it  had  been  ascertained  tnat  the  object  moved 
between  the  bifurcation  and  upper  end  of  the  trachea :  this  was 
most  distinctly  noticed  when  the  forefinger  and  thumb  were  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  larynx,  for  then,  if  she  was  desired  to  cough, 
the  impulse  of  the  stone  was  felt  as  it  struck  the  narrow  part  above. 
My  friends,  Drs.  Spittal  and  Henderson  (both  well  known  as  accom- 
plished stethoscopists),  who  examined  the  case  with  me,  felt  more 
satisfied  in  this  way  than  .by  auscultation.   After  making  the  wound 
in  the  trachea,  I  introduced  a  slender  pair  of  forceps,  similar  to 
those  already  recommended,  and  for  a  time  was  unsuccessful  in  my 
object :  the  stone  seemed  to  move  upwards  and  downwards  along- 
side of  the  blades,  and  at  last,  under  this  impression,  and  at  a  time 
when  I  imagined  that  it  was  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  I  opened 
the  blades  and  held  them  so  until  the  next  expiration,  when  I  closed 
them  suddenly  and  thus  caught  the  object,  which  was  then  extracted 
with  a  slight  pull.    Immediately  all  annoyance  ceased ;  the  wound 
closed  almost  entirely  by  the  first  intention,  and  every  danger  being 
apparently  over,  the  patient,  eleven  days  after,  was  permitted  to  go 
into  the  country.    Here,  however,  she  seemingly  had  caught  cold, 
and  three  weeks  afterwards  she  died  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  occa- 
sioned, from  what  I  could  subsequently  learn  of  her  history,  by 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer  on  these  matters ; 
but  I  cannot  avoid  again  drawing  attention  to  Mr.  Porter's  trea- 
tise, in  which  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  the  affections  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  will  be  found,  accompanied  by  practical  re- 
marks, which  are  additionally  valuable  coming  as  they  do  from 
such  a  source. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention  that,  after  such  an 
operation,  the  wound  should  in  general  be  closed  at  once.  In  Tra- 
cheotomy for  difficult  breathing,  the  opening  is  made  with  the  object 
of  allowing  the  patient  to  tnreathe  through  it :  here,  however,  it 
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has  been  made  only  for  the  convenience  of  removing  the  cause  of 
annoyance. 
v.f/ ,/ ,  /;,;,  u  Pharyngotomy  and  QEsophagotomy  are  operations  which  are  very 
i/^'^f  ///.^y rarely  required,  and  for  which  no  exact  rules  can  be  given.  It  is 
customary  to  notice  that  the  gullet  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  tra- 
chea, and  in  cutting  into  it  on  the  dead  su'bject  this  side  is  always 
selected :  the  proceeding  may  be  done  in  the  dissecting-room  as 
follows : — A  portion  of  bone,  bit  of  muscle,  or  other  convenient  sub- 
stance, should  be  pushed  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  until 
it  is  made  to  bulge  in  the  neck,  which  it  will  probably  do  most  con- 
spicuously on  the  left  side  of  the  th3n:-oid  cartiiaffe ;  then  an  incision 
tnrough  the  skin,  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  should  be 
made  over  the  swelling,  when  the  platysma,  cellular  tissue,  and 

SiUet,  should  be  divided  until  the  object  is  uncovered,  which  must 
en  be  extracted  by  means  of  hooks  or  forceps,  as  may  be  most 
convenient  Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  wound  will  probably 
enter  the  lower  end  of  the  phar3mx  instead  of  the  oesophagus ;  but 
similar  instruments  will  enable  the  student  to  cut  into  any  part  of 
the  latter  tube  above  the  root  of  the  neck,  although  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  there  are  many  objections  to  attempting  such  a  proceed- 
ing on  the  living  body.  Opposite  the  larynx  me  incisions  pass 
between  that  part  and  the  common  carotid :  the  latter  vessel  is  so 
near  that  it  must  be  considered  in  danger,  and  in  all  probability  the 
superior  thyroid  artery  would  be  cut,  whilst  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  would  possibly  meet  the  same  fate.  Towards  ihe  root  of 
the  neck  the  carotid  would  be  nearer  to  the  course  of  the  knife,  the 
thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  in- 
ferior lar}nigeal  nerve,  would  all  be  in  danger :  in  short,  simple 
though  the  operation  may  appear  on  the  subject,  I  should  con- 
sider it  attended  with  great  danger  on  the  living  body,  and  would 
proceed  about  it  (should  I  ever  be  called  upon  to  undertake  such  a 
proceeding)  with  the  utmost  caution :  I  should  examine  every  tex- 
ture before  applying  the  knife,  and  after  making  a  small  openmg  in 
the  tube,  should  probably  use  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  enlarge 
the  aperture. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  only  seen  one  instance  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  perform  Pharyngotomy  or  CEsophagotomy.  A  girt 
about  twenty  years  of  age  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lizars  in  the 
Edinburgh  hospital,  who  was  said  to  have  swallowed  a  small  pad- 
lock, which  she  asserted  was  lodged  in  her  throat  The  most  care- 
ful examination  by  means  of  the  finger,  steel  sound,  and  probang, 
Save  no  indication  of  its  actual  seat,  and  only  on  one  occasion, 
uring  the  different  consuUations  which  were  held  on  the  subject, 
was  mere  any  evidence  that  the  object  could  be  touched  by  the  in- 
struments introduced  for  the  purpose :  the  sound  seemed  undoubtedly 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  metallic  substance;  but  upon  another 
trial  it  was  observed  to  strike  against  the  incisor  teeth,  and  as  the 
point  could  not  again  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  padlock,  the 
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idea  of  making  an  incision  in  the  neck  was  abandoned  for  the  time, 
more  particularly  as  there  were  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  person 
was  an  impostor.  As  she,  however,  still  asserted  the  truth  of  her 
first  story,  she  was  kept  in  the  house,  and  some  time  after,  during  the 
ni^ht,  the  house  surgeon  was  suddenly  called  to  her,  in  consequence 
oi  a  severe  fit  of  vomiting:  during  an  efibrt  he  introduced  a  large 
pair  of  forceps  into  the  pharynx,  and  at  once  seized  the  padlock, 
which  he  removed  without  the  least  difficulty.  Whether  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  stomach  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  say, — certainly 
there  were  no  marks  of  the  gastric  juice  having  acted  upon  it, 
although  three  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  it  was  said 
to  have  been  swallowed. 

A  case  of  an  unusual  character  has  lately  been  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  Little  of  Sligo,  where  a  gentleman,  during  an  epileptic 
fit,  swallowed  five  false  teeth  with  their  gold  setting,  and  from  all 
the  symptoms,  there  is  every  probability  that  they  have  lodged  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  for  several  years. 

On  the  dead  subject,  in  making  the  incision  above  recommended, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  introduce  a  steel  bougie  through  the  mouth 
into  the  pharynx,  the  point  of  which  can  be  made  to  project  into  the 
wound  on  the  neck :  such  a  proceeding  might  also  be  of  service  on 
the  living,  more  especially  if  the  foreign  substance  did  not  project 
much. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  cutting  on  the  projection,  it  might  be  deemed 
advisable  to  make  an  opening  oelow  or  above,  so  that  the  ofiending 
substance  should  be  pushed  upwards  or  downwards,  as  circumstances 
might  indicate :  if  upwards,  perhaps  the  finger  introduced  through 
the  wound,  might  answer;  but  if  downwards  an  oesophagus  bougie 
would  be  required.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  tnat,  when  an 
object  has  once  passed  the  upper  end  of  the  gullet,  it  does  not 
readily  find  its  way  to  the  stomach. 

The  introduction  of  bougies,  probands,  stomach-tubes,  and  other 
instruments,  into  the  pharynx  and  cesopnagus,  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  student,  after  the  anatomy  of  the  throat  has  been 
examined.  Meantime,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  always  best  to  allow  the  patient  to  keep  the  tongue 
within  his  mouth  when  it  is  desired  to  introduce  any  ooject  into  the 
pharynx  or  gullet.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  surgeon 
to  depress  the  root  of  the  organ  with  the  point  of  his  finger,  and  at 
other  times  it  may  be  requisite  (as  in  using  the  stomach-tube  in 
those  who  have  swallowed  soporific  or  intoxicating  poisons)  to  use 
a  gag,  as  it  is  technically  named, — ^that  is,  a  piece  of  wood,  placed 
between  the  teeth,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
tube  is  inserted, — ^which  prevents  the  individual  oflfering  any  ob- 
struction to  the  point  of  the  instrument,  or  closing  his  jaws  upon  it 
When  the  larynx  is  to  be  reached,  it  will  be  advisable  that  the  pa- 
tient should  project  the  tongue  so  as  to  bring  the  epiglottis  forward. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  must  in  general  be  treated  according  to  the 

56 
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ordinary  principles  of  surgery,  and  although  it  is  oitea  the  custom  to 
allude  to  such  cnses  as  requiring  peculiar  modes  of  practice,  I  cannot 
perceive  any  difference  that  may  be  necessary  further  than  what  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  miglit  indicate.  Those  most 
commonly  met  with  in  civil  practice  are  in  individuals  who  attempt 
suicide  with  a  razor  or  other  sharp  weapon.  Id  such  cases,  supposing 
that  the  escape  of  hlood  has  not  caused  immediate  death,  the  first 
object  which  the  surgeon  has  to  attend  to  is  to  prevent  further  effu- 
sion, should  such  a  proceeding  be  found  necessary :  he  must,  there- 
fore, cleanse  the  wound  with  a  sponee  and  warm  water,  and  then 
secure  the  bleeding  vessels  as  he  would  in  other  parts  of  the  body : 
next  he  should  bring  the  edges  together,  and  retain  them  by  stitches, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  patient's  Tiead  forwards,  so  as  to  cause  the 
surfaces  to  approximate.  Whether  the  trachea,  larynx,  or  pharynx 
be  opened,  I  can  see  no  material  difference  in  the  practice,  in  so  far 
as  the  above  directions  go:  perhaps  the  whole  wound  may  unite  by 
the  first  intention,  or  possibly  air  may  escape  through  part  of  it,  or 
fluids  taken  by  the  mouth  may  escape:  in  neither  of  these  events  can 
complete  union  occur  at  once ;  but  in  t>oth  cases  the  open  points  may 
heal  by  granulation.  In  the  air  passages  it  will  be  Ine  duty  of  tlie 
practitfoner  to  watch  that  inflammation,  or  that  matters  from  the 
pharynx  or  gullet,  do  not  interfere  with  respiration ;  in  those  leading 
to  the  stomach  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  sufficient  nourishment 
is  nllowed  to  pass  downwards,  and  possibly  a  small  tube,  leading 
from  the  mouth  or  from  the  wound  to  that  part  of  the  gullet  below 
the  injury,  may  be  required  for  a  time. 

Tumours  in  the  neck  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  operations 
for  their  removal  usually  require  more  caution  and  surgical  skill 
than  similar  proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the 
Fijp.  a04.  body.     The  most  common  of  all  swellings  in 

this  situation  is  that  connected  with  the  thyroid 
gland  so  well  known  under  the  term  of  Bron- 
chocele.  Goitre,  {fig.  204,)  Derbyshire  Neck, 
&c.  &.C. ;  but  such  an  affection  is  but  seldom, 

I  among  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  considered 
a  fit  case  for  interference  with  the  knife.     Al- 
though Gooch,  Desault,  Hcdenus,  and  others, 
dissected  out  such  tumours,  and  Klein  of  Stutt- 
gard  wrote  so  familiarly  (flippantly  I  should 
say)  about  such  operations,  few  leading  sur- 
geons now-a-days  countenance  such  proceed- 
ings ;  nor,  indeed,  excepting  in  cases  where 
the  tumour  attains  a  large  size,  does  it  appear  to  give  any  incon- 
venience saving  that  arising  from  its  unseemly  appearance.     Ana- 
tomical examinations  of  such  enlargements   display  the  thyroid 
arteries,  one,  two,  three,  or  all  of  them  prodigiously  increased  in 
size,  the  carotids  in  close  contact  with  the  mass,  which  itself  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  root  of  the  neck*  trachea,  and  csso' 
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phagus,  as  to  forbid  any  attempt  upon  the  entire  growth  by  means 
of  incisions.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  case  where  the  affection  pro- 
duced more  than  usual  annoyance,  I  witnessed  an  attempt  to  remove 
a  portion  of  this  gland,  but  the  operator  was  speedily  obliged  to 
desist  in  consequence  of  the  profuse  hemorrhage :  a  needle  was 
thrust  across  the  swelling,  (which  was  chiefly  in  the  middle  or  isth- 
mus,) and  a  stout  double  thread  was  tied  tightly  round  the  most 
prominent  part,  by  which  the  blood  was  restrained ;  a  slough  fol- 
lowed, and  the  patient  was  relieved  of  a  troublesome,  tickling 
cough,  which  had  resisted  all  other  means  of  cure.  Roux,  after 
expending  more  than  an  hour  in  removing  a  portion  of  this  gland 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  applying  forty-seven  ligatures,  lost 
his  patient  fifty-six  hours  afterwards. 

In  some  young  subjects,  the  frequent  use  of  leeches  and  of  iodine 
may  check  this  disease,  or  actually  cause  its  disappearance.  I  have 
seen  several  examples  of  the  kind ;  but  such  cases  are  few  in  num- 
ber compared  with  the  numerous  instances  where  these  and  other 
means  fail.  Ligature  of  the  enlarged  arteries  has  occasionally  been 
performed ;  but  the  success  does  not  seem  to  have  been  such  as  to 
mduce  frequent  repetition  of  the  practice :  Sir  William  Blizard  put 
it  into  execution ;  Walther,  Coates,  and  others,  have  tried  its  effi- 
cacy, and  Professor  Chelius  of  Heidelberg  has  related  two  cases  in 
which  deligation  of  the  superior  thyroids  was  successful.  Although 
the  disease  abounds  in  Scotland,  1  have  seen  no  interference  with 
it  (excepting  in  the  case  above  referred  to)  otherwise  than  by  the 
ordinary  means  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  restraining  effect  on 
the  growth  of  tumours,  and  in  them,  as  may  be  gathered  from  my 
general  remarks  on  such  matters  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
subject,  I  have  but  little  confidence.  The  present,  however,  is  an 
example  where  I  should  be  inclined  to  persist  in  their  use,  as  the 
disease  is  not  such  as  should  be  at  once  removed  with  the  knife, 
nor  indeed,  should  any  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  be  made  excepting 
under  peculiar  and  urgent  symptoms. 

The  next  most  frequent  kinds  of  tumours  are,  probably,  connected 
with  the  lymphatic  glands.  These  may  form  in  any  part  of  the 
neck,  may  be  superficial  or  deep,  not  larger  than  a  garden  pea  or 
equal  in  size  to  tne  patient's  head ;  they  may  be  of  the  simple  sar- 
comatous character  (perhaps  the  most  common  of  all)  or  present 
the  features  of  scirrhus,  medullary  sarcoma,  or  other  species  usually 
enumerated  in  classifications  of  such  diseases.  The  glands  in  the 
neck  are  remarkably  subject  to  strumous  aflections ;  cysts  occa- 
sionally form  in  them,  and  fatty  deposits  in  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Although  goitre  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  those  who  possess  the  scrofulous  diaUiesis,  it  but 
rarely  shows  its  peculiar  characters  in  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  the 
parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual,  I  feel  assured  are  rarely  the 
seat  of  actual  enlargement  of  any  kind.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
more  the  custom  to  speak  of  tumours  of  the  parotid  than  it  is  in  the 
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present  day,  and  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  a 
single  unequivocal  case  of  the  kind.  I  have  seen  many  swellings 
in  the  seat  of  the  parotid,  and  have  removed  many  with  my  own 
hands,  but  have  invariablv  noticed  that  these  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, developed  in  a  lymphatic  gland ;  when  small;  the  parotid  was 
slightly  compressed,  or  perhaps  turned  aside ;  and  when  large,  most 
of  it  had  disappeared. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumours  in  the  neck  is  often  difficult,  and  the 
most  skilful  surgeon  will  occasionally  be  uncertain  as  to  the  propriety 
of  attempting  meir  removal  with  the  knife.  Aneurisms  in  the  neck 
are  seldom  difficult  to  detect :  Allan  Bums  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
long  ago  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  this  disease  being  supposed 
to  be  in  the  carotid  or  other  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
when,  in  reality,  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  innominata ;  but  else- 
w^here  their  diagnosis  is  usually  very  clear.  I  once  saw  a  large 
deep-seated  abscess  above  the  clavicle,  in  the  course  of  the  right 
subclavian  artery,  which  in  many  respects,  and  on  a  slight  exami- 
nation, resembled  an  aneurism  of  this  vessel.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, a  mistake  can  scarcely  occur  in  such  cases  if  any  thing  like 
reasonable  care  be  taken  in  these  investigations. 

The  difficulties  of  deciding  a  question  as  to  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain  tumours  by  incision  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  unless  by 
those  who  have  such  cases  before  tnem.  The  mobility  of  such 
growths  I  consider  the  most  valuable  criterion  of  all;  and  if  it 
were  evident  that  the  part  slid  freely  over  the  subjacent  textures,  I 
should  not  hesitate  about  using  the  knife,  whatever  might  be  the 
bulk  of  the  disease,  provided  there  was  no  other  circumstance  to 
contra-indicate  such  a  proceeding ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tumour  seemed  fixed  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  if  its  limits  were  not 
clearly  defined,  if  an  attempt  to  move  it  caused  pain,  I  should  not 
readily  be  induced  to  use  tne  knife,  however  small  the  mass  might 
be.  When  the  tumour  is  under  the  platysma,  or  superficial  fascia, 
in  or  under  the  parotid,  it  is  likely  to  present  most  of  the  latter 
objectionable  characters ;  yet  a  careful  examination  with  the  finger 
may  probably  lead  the  surgeon  to  perceive  that  it  is  only  bound 
down  by  the  textures  over  it,  but  not  inseparably  connected  with 
those  in  the  vicinity.  If  two  or  more  lymphatic  glands  are  affected 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  well  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case 
before  deciding  to  attempt  removal ;  for  if  these  organs  be  predis- 
posed to  disease,  many  of  them  may  speedily  assume  the  same  con- 
dition, and  in  such  examples  no  operation  is  justifiable.  Many  years 
ago  I  attended  a  boy  with  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove ; 
but  as  it  seemed  fixed,  and  the  case  seemed  otherwise  unfavourable 
for  such  practice,  I  did  not  interfere ;  within  a  few  months  small 
glandular  swellings  could  be  detected  on  the  opposite  side ;  these 
gradually  increased,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died  from  starvation 
and  suffocation  occasioned  by  an  enormous  swelling  on  each  side 
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of  the  throat,  which  impeded  both  dedutition  and  respiration.  Dis- 
section showed  that  most  of  the  lympnatic  glands  in  this  situation 
were  more  or  less  involved,  and  that  the  pharynx  was  encompassed 
behind  and  at  the  sides  with  the  diseased  mass,  which,  in  addition 
surrounded  the  main  vessels  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  had  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  my  non-interference.  In  museums  there  are 
generally  plenty  of  specimens  of  similar  cases,  where  probably  the 
common  carotid,  internal  jugular  and  par  vagum,  are  seen  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  enlargement.  I  know  of  one  instance 
where  a  surgeon,  in  attempting  to  remove  such  a  tumour,  cut  all 
these  parts  across,  and  secured  them  in  one  ligature;  the  result 
(death)  will  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture. 

I  have  seen  a  surgeon  attempt  the  removal  of  a  fixed  tumour  not 
larger  than  a  walnut,  situated  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  at  the  root  of  the  neck ;  but  he  durst  not  proceed, 
as,  afler  detaching  the  integument  over  it,  the  disease  remained  as 
fixed  as  ever,  and  seemed  so  connected  with  the  nerves  and  other 
textures,  that  the  operator  wisely  saw  the  propriety  of  desisting. 
Mr.  Luke,  of  the  London  Hospital,  showed  me  a  mass  the  size  of 
the  fist,  which  he  successfully  removed  from  the  situation  of  the 
parotid ;  it  had  been  deep,  and  firmly  fixed,  and  a  vessel  was  pointed 
out  as  the  external  carotid,  a  part  of  which  had  been  taken  away 
at  the  same  time ;  yet  the  bleeding  was  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  the  case  did  well.  Mr.  Carmichael  in  dissecting 
out  a  large  tumour  from  this  locality,  divided  an  artery  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  external  carotid  ;  and  here  also  the  result 
was  favourable,  ahhough  the  hemorrhage  was  most  copious,  and 
was  commanded  with  difficulty.  Mr.  Crosse  has  related  a  case 
where  in  the  removal  of  a  small  tumour  from  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  a  vessel  was  cut  from  which  the  hemorrhage  was  so  pro- 
fuse, that  a  ligature  was  placed  on  the  common  carotid ;  even  this 
did  not  restrain  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  patient  perished. 

In  all  operations  like  those  under  consideration,  the  general  rule 
of  planning  the  incisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  scar  afterwards,  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view ; 
the  operator  should  not,  however,  confine  his  movements  to  a  narrow 

rce,  by  limiting  his  external  incisions,  and  should  bear  in  mind 
t  the  patient's  safety  is  of  more  consequence  than  avoiding  a 
small  additional  extent  of  superficial  wound ;  therefore  I  recommend 
that  in  removing  tumours,  as  well  as.  in  exposing  large  arteries,  the 
external  aperture  should  be  sufficiently  free  to  permit  as  favourable 
an  examination  of  the  parts  about  to  be  cut,  as  the  circumstances 
otherwise  vdll  admit  of. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISSECTIONS  OF  HEAD,  FACE,  AND  THSOAT. 

To  dissect  the  posterior  part  of  the  scalp,  the  body  should  be 
placed  as  recommended  at  p.  174,  when  an  incision  should  be  made 
from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  mastoid  process  (such  as  has 
already  been  described  at  p.  395),  and  another,  from  the  first  of 
these  points,  should  be  carried  in  a  line  with  the  sagittal  suture,  as 
far  forward  as  the  position  of  the  head  will  permit.  The  scalp 
should  now  be  dissected  towards  the  ear,  when  the  occipital  muscle 
and  a  portion  of  the  aponeurosis,  to  which  it  is  attached  in  front, 
may  be  displayed ;  the  posterior  and  superior  muscles  of  the  ear 
may  also  be  dissected,  although  none  of  these  parts  (excepting,  per- 
haps, the  aponeurosis,)  present  any  remarkable  features  of  interest 
to  the  surgeon. 

The  body  should  next  be  turned  on  its  back,  and  a  block  being 
placed  under  the  occiput  to  keep  the  vertex  of  the  head  upwards, 
the  incision  in  the  mesial  line  snould  then  be  extended  down  the 
forehead  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  from  which  point  the  knife  should 
be  carried  in  a  semicircular  course  outwards,  above  the  eyebrow, 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  malar  bone,  when  by  dissecting  off  the 
scalp  to  the  side,  the  whole  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  may  be 
displayed,  as  also  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  ear,  with  the  whole  of 
the  frontal.  Considerable  care  is  required  in  raising  the  scalp  to 
preserve  the  aponeurosis  beneath ;  for  as  these  are  more  intimately 
attached  to  each  other  than  the  latter  is  to  the  periosteum  (pericra- 
nium), they  are  liable  to  be  elevated  at  the  same  time.  If  the  skin 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cranium  be  now  removed,  some  idea  may 
be  had  of  the  extent  of  the  aponeurosis  (occipito-frontalis  tendon,  as 
it  is  often  called) ;  and  it  may  also  be  perceived  that  when  matter 
collects  under  this  texture,  it  may  possibly  burrow  extensively,  ere 
an  opening  forms  for  its  escape. 

By  making  an  incision  in  the  scalp,  a  little  above  and  in  front  of 
the  ear,  and  also  one  about  midway  between  the  latter  part  and  the 
occipital  protuberance,  the  trunk  or  a  branch  of  the  temporal  and 
occipital  arteries  may  be  discovered,  and  their  ramifications  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  dissector  thinks  fit  The  size  and  position  of  the 
occipital  should  not  be  overlooked,  but  most  attention  may  be  paid 
to  the  temporal,  which  will  usually  divide  into  two  branches,  the 
one  passing  forwards  being  that  usually  selected  for  Arteriotomy. 
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The  incisions  for  exposing  these  vessels,  when  the  scalp  has  been 
removed  in  the  manner  above  directed,  may  be  made  either  on  the 
inside  or  outside ;  the  occipital,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  will  probably  be  most  conveniently  got  at  on  the  inner  side, 
and  the  temporal  by  cutting  through  the  skin. 

The  aponeurosis  and  the  muscles  attached  to  it  may  next  be  re- 
moved, and  it  may  now  be  observed  that  the  periosteum  is  thinner 
in  this  situation  than  on  many  other  large  bones.  It  will  be  a  good 
lesson  to  trace  the  course  of  the  sutures  now  exposed,  with  the 
eye  and  the  point  of  the  finger,  as  such  a  proceeding  may  enable 
the  surgeon  afterwards  to  detect  the  difference  between  them  and 
fractures.  The  coronal,  sagittal,  and  lambdoidal  may  be  examined 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  dissection,  but  most  of  the  squamous 
will  still  be  covered  by  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  face  may  now  attract  attention.  The  block  should  be  taken 
.  from  under  the  occiput :  the  cheeks  should  be  stuifed  and  expanded 
with  horsehair,  and  the  lips  attached  by  a  few  sutures,  or  by  that 
kind  known  among  dissectors  as  the  "  glover's  stitch,"  and  then  an 
incision  through  the  skin  should  be  carried  around  the  mouth  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  lips :  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  or  rather  from  this  last  incision,  the  knife  should  be  carried 
obliquely  down  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  about  midway  be- 
tween its  angle  and  the  chin :  then  a  cut  should  extend,  from  oppo- 
site the  upper  end  of  the  one  last  made,  as  far  up  as  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  incision  already  over  the  eyebrow,  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  malar  bone:  a  semicircular  incision  should  next  be  made 
along  the  lower  eyelid,  about  an  inch  from  its  margin,  from  that 
over  the  malar  up  to  the  division  in  the  forehead  at  the  root  of  the 
nose.  The  orbicular  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  eyelid  may  now  be 
displayed, — ^the  depressor  and  levator  anguli  oris,  the  zygomatici, 
the  depressor  labii  inferioris,  the  levator  labii  superioris,  and  the 
smaller  muscles  connected  with  the  lips  and  nose  may  all  be  dis- 
played by  elevating  the  flaps  marked  out  by  the  incisions  recom- 
mended ;  but  I  must  refer  tne  student  to  a  work  on  anatomy,  if  he 
wishes  to  examine  them  particularly.  Wherever  the  knife  passes  in 
the  face,  it  will  divide  some  twig  of  the  portio  dura ;  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  avoided  unless  the  dissection  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  branches  of  that  nerve.  In  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  or 
rather  where  it  is  now  pressed  outwards,  the  facial  artery  will  be 
observed  passing  obliquely  upwards  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  the 
corresponding  vein  will  be  noticed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  be- 
hind and  above  it :  here,  too,  a  pellet  of  fat  will  be  found  between 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  and  the  buccinator,  and,  in  re- 
moving it  so  as  to  expose  the  latter  muscle,  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  parotid  duct  (Steno's")  will  be  brought  into  view.  The  latter  may 
now  be  traced  back  to  the  gland,  and  the  masseter  may  be  exposed 
at  the  same  time :  some  of  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  may  be 
readily  preserved  in  this  part  of  the  dissection,  and  (particularly  if 
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an  injection  has  been  used)  some  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
(the  transverse  facial)  may  also  be  displayed :  these  may  be  traced 
through  the  substance  of  the  parotid, — the  arteries  to  the  main 
trunk,  and  the  nerves  to  the  portio  dura  itself,  where  it  has  already 
been  displayed  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck.  The  facial  artery  may 
now  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  course  from  the  margin  of  the 
jaw  (where  it  has  been  previously  exposed,  p.  405)  as  for  as  the 
mner  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  and  tne  branches  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  those  proceeding  to  the  lips :  if  these  are  followed  whilst 
the  lips  are  closed  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  orbicular  muscle; 
but  it  will  be  better  to  open  the  mouth  and  examine  their  position  by 
dividing  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  they 
lie  close  upon  it. 

The  supra-orbital,  infra-orbital,  and  mental  foramina  should  now 
be  exposed,  with  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  passing  through  them, 
and  tne  further  examination  of  the  face  may  be  delayed  for  the  • 
present 

The  aponeurosis  over  the  temporal  muscle  may  next  be  cleared, 
and  then  it  may  be  detached  from  its  connexions  above,  when  the 
course  of  the  muscle  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  calvarium  should  next  be  removed  by  carrying  a  saw  through 
the  bone  a  little  above  the  occipital  protuberances,  ears,  and  supra- 
orbital ridges.  The  instrument  should  not  pass  so  deep  as  to  injure 
the  dura  mater,  and  a  chisel  and  hammer  may  be  applied  advanta- 
geously to  break  any  portion  of  bone  which  cannot  be  reached  with 
the  saw  without  necessitating  a  division  of  the  membrane  within. 
The  sharp  claws  of  a  hammer  may  be  used  for  the  above  purpose,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  saw :  with  a  good  eye  and  a  dex- 
terous hand  a  succession  of  blows  may  be  applied,  which  will  cause 
a  fissure  all  round  scarcely  larger  than  that  formed  by  the  saw,  and 
if  the  points  are  hooked  into  in  the  forehead,  the  skull-cap  may  be 
elevated  by  pulling  it  upwards  and  backwards,  and  the  wnole  pro- 
cess will  occupy  less  time  than  that  required  by  the  ordinary  means. 
The  dura  mater  will  not  be  torn,  nor  will  the  brain  be  at  all  injured. 
In  private  post  mortem  examinations,  I  should  give  a  preference  to 
the  saw  and  chisel,  more  especially  if  any  relations  were  present,  as 
the  mode  with  the  hammer  nas  an  appearance  of  coarseness  with  it, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  on  such  occasions.  The  whole 
process  appears  sufficiently  rude  to  such  a  looker-on,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  done. 

The  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  will  now  be  per- 
ceived, and  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus  tnay  be  traced :  it  should  be  laid  open  with  the  scissors. 
With  the  latter  instrument  the  dura  mater  should  be  cut  from  before 
backwards,  a  little  outside  of  this  sinus,  when  by  dividing  it  and 
the  falx  cerebri  the  membrane  may  be  so  elevated  and  turned  aside, 
as  to  expose  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain.    In  raising  the  falx,  the  passage  of  the  superficial  veins  of 
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the  latter  organ  may  be  observed  passing  oBliquely  from  behind 
forwards  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  brain  may  no  w  be  examined  in  any  way  that  may  be  thought 
proper ;  but  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  any  mode  of  inves- 
tigating the  anatomy  of  this  organ,  I  shall  here  only  recommend 
that  it  should  be  removed  by  elevating  the  anterior  lobes,  then 
dividing  the  optic  nerves,  the  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  each 
nerve  in  succession,  so  as  to  allow  the  middle  lobes  also  to  be  raised, 
when  by  cutting  the  tentorium  on  each  side  from  before  backwards, 
and  carrying  the  knife  across  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  separation  of  the  whole  organ  (cerebrum 
and  cerebellum)  will  be  effected  ;  and  now,  by  continuing  the  inci- 
sion already  made  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  transverse 
sinuses  may  be  traced  in  the  same  manner :  it  will  be  better,  how- 
ever, to  leave  them  in  their  natural  grooves,  and  to  cut  into  them 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  dura  mater.  After  these  have  been 
traced  as  far  as  the  jugular  foramina,  the  torcular  Herophili  may 
next  attract  attention,  and  also  the  sinuses  of  a  minor  size,  which, 
however,  as  they  do  not  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  cranium,  and 
present  few  features  of  interest  to  the  practical  surgeon,  need  not 
nere  be  particularly  noticed.  Neither  is  it  of  great  consequence  in 
the  present  investigation  to  occupy  much  time  in  examining  the 
passage  of  the  nerves  through  the  base  of  the  cranium,  for  although 
each  may  be  said  to  have  its  surgical  anatomy  too,  I  shall  not  at 
present  dwell  on  the  subject.  * 

The  orbit  may  next  be  examined.  A  saw  should  be  carried 
through  the  supra-orbital  ridge,  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
notch  through  which  the  nerve  of  that  name  emerges,  and  then 
through  the  orbital  plate,  on  a  line  with  the  optic  foramen :  next  the 
bone  should  be  divided  between  the  latter  part  and  the  external  angu- 
lar process,  when  the  roof  of  the  orbit  may  be  removed,  and  such  a 
dissection  made  as  may  be  desired.  For  present  purposes,  a  general 
glance  at  all  the  different  parts  within  will  suffice ;  therefore,  the 
first  object  which  should  attract  attention  will  be  the  supra-orbital, 
or  frontal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  will  be  found  between  the 

Eeriosteum  and  levator  palpebrce  muscle.  The  lachrymal  and  nasal 
ranches  may  also  be  examined ;  and,  in  tracing  the  former,  the 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  may  be  ob- 
served to  lie  under  and  within  the  external  angular  process.  The 
levator  palpebrae  superioris  may  then  be  displayed,  and  the  superior 
oblique,  the  four  recti,  and  the  inferior  oblique  can  next  be  exa- 
mined :  the  origins  and  attachments  of  all  these  muscles  should  be 
carefully  noticed,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  superior  oblique  (tro- 
chlearis)  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  tracing  the  tendinous  con- 
nexions of  these  muscles,  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva  will  be 
interfered  with,  and  at  this  time,  or  even  before  the  dissection  is 
commenced,  these  parts  may  be  examined.  The  margins  of  the 
eyelids,  with  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  should  be  looked  at ;  and 
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towards  the  inner  commissure  the  openings  (puncta)  of  the  lachry- 
mal ducts  will  be  readily  detected,  and  a  bristle  may  be  passed 
into  each  so  as  to  reach  the  lachrymal  sac :  the  caruncula  lachry- 
mahs  may  next  be  observed  at  the  inner  canthus ;  then  the  eyelids 
'should  be  fully  opened,  and  by  passing  a  probe  or  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel  under  them,  the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  (con- 

{unctiva)  on  their  inner  surface  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye- 
)all  can  be  traced.  The  globe  may  then  be  removed  by  dividing 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  muscles  and  the  optic  nerve,  with  others 
not  mentioned  here,  also  the  conjunctiva  in  front  of  the  ball,  and 
such  an  examination  of  the  organ  made  as  may  be  desired. 

In  the  present  destructive  mode  of  dissection,  it  will  suffice  to 
trace  more  particularly  the  attachments  of  the  tendons,  and  then  by 
dividing  the  organ  into  two  equal  halves,  having  the  cornea  in  front, 
the  position  of  the  iris,  that  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  extent 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  may  be  appreciated. 

This  is  but  a  coarse  manner  of  investigating  wnat  may  be  called 
the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  eyeball :  my  limits,  however,  will  not 
permit  me  to  be  more  minute,  and  I  must  refer  the  student  to  an 
anatomical  work,  at  the  same  time  stating  my  conviction  that, 
without  a  minute  knowledge  of  what  may  be  termed  the  descriptive 
and  physiological  anatomy  of  this  organ,  he  cannot  fully  appreciate 
the  physical  changes  produced  by  disease,  nor  the  mechanical  nice- 
ties of  the  operations  which  are  required  upon  it  I  shall,  however, 
be  somewhaf  more  particular  on  certain  points  of  the  anatomy  in 
describing  the  operations  on  the  eyeball  and  its  appendages. 

Now  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  lids  should  be  removed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  the  cartilages :  then  the  lachrymal 
sac  may  be  exposed,  and  in  doing  so  the  tendon  of  the  orbicular 
muscle  may  be  noticed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  a  little  below 
the  course  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  duct  A  bristle  or  a  small 
silver  probe  can  be  passed  into  the  latter :  tlie  same  should  be 
done  in  the  upper,  and  perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  well  to  carry  in  the 
manner  afterwards  to  be  described  a  curved  probe  from  the 
nose  up  the  nasal  duct  into  the  sac,  which  may  then  be  opened, 
and,  the  probe  being  withdrawn,  another  may  be  pushed  downwards 
into  the  nostriL 

The  saw  should  now  be  applied  to  the  lower  jaw,  a  Httle  to  one 
side  of  the  symphysis,  and  then  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  mas- 
seter :  a  common  handsaw  will  answer  well  for  the  purpose,  but  I 
strongly  recommend  the  student  to  practise  with  the  small  instur- 
ments,  such  as  are  represented  afterwards  in  the  chapter  on  opera- 
lions  in  this  situation :  the  cutting  forceps  may  here  be  advanta- 
geously brought  into  use  also,  and  thus  some  experience  may  be 
acquired  in  the  application  of  such  instruments  to  these  parts.  A 
notch  should  first  be  made  in  each  place  above  directed,  the  forceps 
should  then  be  used  to  divide  the  inner  plate,  and  so  the  portion 
being  loose  should  next  be  separated  by  dividing  the  buccinator,  the 
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mucous  membrane,  and  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  Before  the  saw  is 
applied  on  these  occasions  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  two  of  the 
teeth,  should  they  appear  to  be  in  the  wav. 

The  submaxillary  gland  may  now  be  fully  examined  (if  this  has 
not  already  been  done),  and  its  duct  (Wharton's)  may  be  traced,  by 
passing  a  probe  or  bristle  into  it,  up  to  its  opening  beside  the  frsenum 
iingusB:  the  sublingual  gland  will  now  also  be  perceived,  between 
the  tongue  and  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  next  the  genio-hyoid  and  the 
genio-glossus  muscles  may  be  dissected,  and  Sieir  attachments  to 
the  genial  processes  examined :  on  the  side  of  the  tongue  the  fibres 
of  the  stylo-glossus  may  be  observed  intermingling,  as  it  were,  with 
those  of  the  hyo-glossus. 

When  the  masseter  has  been  satisfactorily  examined,  it  should  be 
separated  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  also  from  the  jaw,  when 
the  inferior  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle  will  be  brought  into 
view:  the  fibres  should  then  be  dissected  from  the  coronoid  process, 
or,  what  will  be  better,  the  bone  should  be  divided  vertically  in  a 
line  from  the  base,  where  it  has  already  been  cut,  passing  directly 
in  front  of  the  condyle,  and  thus  the  process  will  be  removed,  when 
by  a  little  further  use  of  the  knife  the  external  and  internal  ptery- 
goid muscles  may  be  displayed:  the  former  will  be  observed 
attached  to  the  neck»  the  latter  to  the  surface  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  bone  opposite  to  the  lower  insertion  of  the  masseter :  to  display 
either  the  bone  must  be  twisted  to  one  or  other  side,  as  may  be  re- 

auired.  In  making  the  dissection  it  will  be  impossible  to  overlook 
le  upper  part  of  me  external  carotid,  and  its  division  into  the  tem- 
poral and  superior  maxillary,  the  latter  of  which  should  be  traced 
oetween  the  pterygoids,  where  it  Hes  behind  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and 
forwards  also  until  it  gets  into  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  In 
clearing  these  vessels  benind  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  several 
branches,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  (transverse  facial,)  may 
be  noticed,  some  passing  across  the  masseter,  others  into  its  sub- 
stance ;  an  ascending  branch  of  the  portio  dura  will  also  be  found 
in  the  parotid,  and  now  it  may  be  observed  how  deep  this  gland 
penetrates,  and  how  it  fills  up  the  space  between  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  external  lateral  ligament,  between  the  root 
of  the  zygoma  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  may  next  be  examined ; 
then  it  snould  be  divided,  as  also  the  synovial  capsule,  and  thus  the 
interior  of  the  articulations  will  be  exposed :  the  two  compartments 
formed  by  the  inter-articular  cartilage  will  be  observed,  and  now  it 
may  be  well  to  move  the  condyle  as  when  the  mouth  is  opened  and 
closed :  next  the  knife  should  be  carried  round  the  head  of  the  bone, 
so  as  to  disarticulate  it,  a  proceeding  which  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  beginning  from  below,  first  dividing  the  internal  pterygoid, 
then  the  external,  and,  lastly,  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  any 
part  of  the  synovial  capsule  which  may  impede  the  removal  of  the 
condyle.  In  thus  detaching  the  bones  the  positions  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  carotid  and  its  two  chief  branches  will  be  brought  into 
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view  more  fully  than  ever:  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  separa- 
tion can  be  eflected  without  interfering  with  any  of  them, — a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  referred  to  afterwards  in  describing  excision  of 
this  part  of  the  bone  on  the  living  body. 

Now  the  palate  and  throat  may  be  examined :  the  part  should  be 
sponged  out,  and  then  the  finger  should  be  passed  from  the  mouth 
into  the  pharynx:  its  point  should  be  hooked  up  over  the  soft  palate 
into  the  nostrils,  then  placed  against  the  tonsils,  and  carried  all 
round  the  surface,  as  also  upon  the  upper  aspect  of  the  epiglottis. 
These  parts,  as  far  as  can  be  permitted  in  their  present  condition, 
should  then  be  looked  at ;  next  the  side  of  the  pharynx  should  be 
slit  open,  by  dividing  any  portion  of  the  buccinator  muscle  which 
may  be  left  entire,  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  the  con- 
strictors, when  a  more  complete  examination  can  be  eflected.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  tonsil  between 
them  may  now  be  seen  on  the  side  which  has  not  been  cut:  the 
posterior  openings  of  the  nostrils,  the  pharyngeal  extremity  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  that  leading 
into  the  oesophagus,  may  also  be  perceived :  and  now,  to  complete 
the  proceedings,  art  elastic  bougie  may  be  passed  through  one  nos- 
tril into  the  pharynx,  then  it  may  be  passed  into  the  widest  part  of 
the  Eustachian  tube ;  then  hooked  forward  into  the  mouth,  then 
again  passed  into  the  pharynt,  from  whence  it  may  be  pushed  into 
the  larynx,  and  lastly  into  the  oesophagus :  it  is  well  to  exercise 
these  manoeuvres,  so  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  similar  movements 
on  the  living  subject.  The  further  investigation  of  the  oesophagus 
and  larynx  has  already  been  described  at  p.  406,  and  the  only  other 
point  of  much  surgical  interest  in  this  situation  which  in  the  present 
style  of  dissection  deserves  especial  notice,  is  the  relation  of  the 
internal  carotid  to  the  pharynx,  particularly  the  outer  part  of  the 
tonsil :  this  may  be  understood  by  an  examination  either  on  the  side 
already  laid  open,  or  the  opposite  one,  when  the  vessel  may  be  ob- 
served passing  at  such  a  distance  from  the  amygdala  as  to  be  quite 
free  of  the  gland,  and  not  at  all  firmly  connected  either  with  it  or 
with  the  pharynx. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  may  now  be  cleared, 
and  the  finger  should  be  carefully  carried  over  it,  so  that  the  natural 
shape  of  this  part  may  be  fully  appreciated  by  such  a  mode  of 
examination :  then  a  punch  should  be  thrust  into  the  antrum,  imme- 
diately above  the  fangs  of  the  anterior  molar  tooth ;  next  the  latter 
should  be  drawn,  and  the  instrument  again  thrust  into  the  cavity  of 
the  socket,  when  a  part  of  the  bone  between  the  malar  and  the 
alveoli  (canine  fossa)  should  be  scooped  out  with  a  gouge  or  cut 
away  with  forceps,  and  so  the  cavity  in  the  superior  maxilla  will 
be  laid  open.  The  proximity  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  to  the  inte- 
rior, the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  bone,  and  the  opening  into  the 
nostril  at  the  inner  side,  should  all  be  duly  taken  notice  of.  Next  the 
saw  should  be  carried  from  the  frontal  bone  down  through  the  hard 
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palate,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  mesial  line,  when  the  interior  of 
the  nostril  may  be  exposed ;  but  the  parts  cannot  be  separated 
unless  the  occipital  bone  be  cut  also,  or  a  transverse  division  be 
made  in  its  basilar  process, — the  latter,  perhaps,  being  the  best  plan, 
as  the  foramen  magnum  and  upper  part  of  the  spine  can  thus  be 
left  entire  for  future  dissection.  The  course  and  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  nostril  should  now  be  noticed,  the  fossa  between  it  and  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone  should  be  looked  to,  and  here  the  lower 
opening  of  the  nasal  duct,  just  within  or  covered  by  the  anterior 
point  of  the  last-named  bone,  may  now  be  displayed :  the  fossa 
above  the  bone  should  then  be  examinei,  and  here  the  opening  from 
the  antrum  may  be  perceived :  the  middle  and  superior  turbinated 
bones  (portions  of  the  cribriform)  may  next  be  touched  with  the 
points  of  the  forceps  or  the  forefinger,  when  a  little  pressure  will 
evince  how  very  fragile  they  are,  and  how  easily  they  may  be 
broken  with  the  application  of  but  a  slight  force. 

The  saw  may  now  be  applied  to  the  lowermost  cervical  verte- 
brae ;  the  spinal  canal  may  be  laid  open  between  the  division  and 
the  occiput,  by  removing  the  laminsB  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  back 
part  of  the  occipital  bone  may  also  be  divided  so  as  to  permit  the 
removal  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  and,  lastly, 
the  ligaments  oi  the  column  in  this  region  may  be  examined,  care 
being  taken  to  observe  the  singularly  beautiful  mechanism  between 
the  atlas,  axis,  and  occipital  bone :  the  manner  in  which  the  odon- 
toid process  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  transverse  (cruciform)  and 
odontoid  ligaments  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  but  I  must  refer 
the  dissector  to  an  anatomical  work  for  a  description  of  these  struc- 
tures. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISLOCATIONS. ^FRACTURES.— OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SCALP  AND  ON 

CRANIUM. 

DisLocATiows  in  this  regidh  are  few  and  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
cervical  vertebrae  are  occasionally  displaced,  either  as  the  result  of 
accident  or  disease.  When  the  former  happens,  it  is  customary  to 
suppose  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  so  affected  that  immediate  death 
is  the  result,  especially  if  the  injury  is  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve.  I  have  not  myself  seen  any  case  of  this  kind,  but  I  believe 
that  there  are  few  in  the  profession  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the  cur- 
rent doctrine:  it  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  such  displace- 
ments may  be  treated  like  luxations  in  the  extremities — that  is,  by 
extension  and  counter-extension,  and  cases  of  the  kind  have  been 
recorded  in  modern  journals.    The  practice  which  has  been  pro- 

E^sed  in  such  instances  is  not  so  novel  as  some  people  imagine, 
eister  states  that "  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  broken  neck  is  gene- 
rally no  more  than  a  luxation,  though  sometimes  the  vertebrae  are 
fractured.  If  life  should  remain  after  such  a  luxation,  which  very 
rarely  happens,  the  patient's  head  is  commonly  distorted,  with  his 
chin  close  down  to  his  breast,  so  that  he  can  neither  swallow  any 
thing,  nor  speak,  nor  even  move  any  part  that  is  below  his  neck : 
therefore,  if  speedy  assistance  be  not  had,  death  ensues  from  the 
compressure  or  hurt  of  the  medulla." 

"  But  to  repulse  this  unwelcome  messenger,  the  patient  is  to  be 
immediately  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  or  floor ;  then  the  surgeon 
kneeling  down  with  his  knees  against  the  patient's  shoulders,  is  to 
bring  them  together  so  as  to  contain  the  patient's  neck  between 
them :  this  done,  he  quickly  lays  hold  of  tne  patient's  head  with 
both  his  hands,  and  strongly  pulling  or  extending  it,  he  gently  moves 
it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  till  he  finds,  by  a  noise,  the  natural 
position  of  the  neck,  and  the  remission  of  the  symptoms,  that  the 
dislocation  is  properly  reduced." 

That  the  neck  may  be  straightened  in  this  way  I  believe,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  the  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow  would  be  such 
that  this  "  unwelcome  visiter"  would  keep  his  place.  Heister  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  different  authority  on  professional  matters  than  Rabe- 
lais, yet  by  tne  above  account  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  exploit 
of  Panurge  in  replacing  the  severed  head  of  his  friend  Episthemon. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  where  authentic  and  accredited 
cases  have  been  observed  by  professional  men,  immediate  death  has 
ensued  in  instances  of  displacement    Thus,  a  person's  head  has 
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suddenly  dropped  forward  and  life  has  become  extinct  instantane- 
ously: in  dissections  of  such  cases,  it  has  been  found  that  the  atlas 
and  the  head  have  been  permitted  lo  fall,  in  consequence  of  the  rup- 
ture of  the  transverse  or  cruciform  ligament,  the  odontoid  process 
rcmnining  erect  i  the  medulla  oblongata  has  been  in  a  manner  trans- 
fixed by  it, — at  all  events  the  contusion  has  been  such  as  to  cause 
the  sudden  event  Sometimes  chronic  inflammation  has  been  pre- 
viously known  to  have  been  present  in  certain  of  these  cases;  on 
other  occasions,  no  suspicion  of  disease  has  been  entertained,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  when  the  parts  are  per- 
fectly healthy,  a  vast  force  is  required  to  cause  such  displacements. 
It  is  imagined  by  many  that  in  persons  who  suffer  tne  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  by  hanging,  the  cervical  vertebrte  are  broken  or 
dislocated ;  but  though  this  doubtless  happens  on  some  occasions, 
as  is  known  from  good  authorities.  Dr.  Houston  of  Dublin  has  re- 
lated several  dissections  of  such  individuals,  where  no  perceptible 
injury  had  been  inflicted  either  on  the  spine  or  its  contents.  It  is 
well  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  slow  process  of  displacement 
and  distortion  may  go  on  in  this  region,  and  yet  the  medulla  oblon- 

Sata  and  the  spinal  marrow  below  will  retain  all  their  functions: 
le  changes  go  on  so  gradually  that  these  parts  become  accustomed 
to  their  altered  shapes,  and  the  organs  below  remain  in  a  vigorous 
condition.  Similar  facts  are  often  observable  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  spine,  and  in  a  future  page  I  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

Fractures  are  much  more  common  in  this  region  of  the  body: 
they  probably  happen  as  fre- 
quently as  dislocations ;  but  here,  *W-  205. 
as  with  the  latter  injury,  the  effect 
on  the  bone  is  not  of  such  conse- 
quence as  that  on  the  contents  of 
the  canal. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw 
occasionally  hap|>ens,  and  in  cer- 
tain individuals  the  articulations 
seem  so  lax  that  the  condyles  are  ' 
remarkably  prone  to  slip  for- 
wards, which  ia  the  only  coinrse 
they  can  take.  One  articulation 
or  both  may  suffer  at  the  same 
lime,  and  in  either  case  the  effect 
is,  that  the  patient  cannot  shut  the 
mouth.  It  usually  is  the  result  of 
gaping  very  wide, — a  yawn  has 
been  known  to  produce  it ;  and  if 
any  force  is  applied  against  the 
chin  when  the  mouth  is  even 
moderately  open,  an  articular  sur- 
face is  very  Ukely  to  start  forward.    The  above  drawing  (fig.  805) 


shows  the  appearance  of  the  features  tinder  such  circumstances,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  supposed  resting  in  front  of  the  articu- 
lar surface. 

This  condition  may  be  easily  remedied  bj'  passing  the  thumb  into 
the  mouth,  and  pressing  the  bone  downwards  ana  backwards  by 
pushing  against  the  mular  teeth.  One  or  bolh  thumbs  may  be  used 
as  may  be  required,  and  it  is  recommended  to  cover  each  with  a 
towel  in  case  of  injury  from  the  sudden  closure  of  the  jaws. 

The  lower  jaw  is  frequently  broken,  and  the  injury  may  be  pro- 
■  duced  in  various  ways,  though  in  all  the  violence  must  be  very  con- 
siderable.    A  fall  on  the  part — a  blow  with  a  stick  or  with  the  fist 
— a  kick  from  a  horse,  and  such  like  violence,  will  produce  it;  and 
the  accident  may  be  accompanied  with  a  wound  in  the  cheek  or 
not : — in  any  way  It  must  in  some  respects  be  deemed  a  compound 
fracture ;  for  as  it  is  seldom  that  the  fissure  does  not  extend  into  the 
mouth,  it  may  here  be  considered  as  being  exposed  to  the  air.    The 
latter  circumstance  seema  of  little 
^'g-  206.  consequence,    however,     for     it 

rarely  happens   that   serious  re- 
sults, as  regards  the  bone  or  its 
coverings,  occur  in  such  cases. 
The  accompanying  drawing  (fig. 
S06)  shows  a  fissure  in  a  part  of 
the  bone  where  it  is  very  com- 
mon, viz.,  in  the  mental  region ; 
sometimes  it  is  further  back,  and 
occasionally   a   separation   takes 
place   as   here   represented,   and 
towards  the  angle  of  the  bone  at 
the  same  time.     The  condyles  were  broken  off  in  this  instance, — a 
most  unusual  occurrence  I  believe, — but  the  patient,  from  whose 
body  after  death  I  took  the  preparation,  had  a  fall  from  a  great 
height,  which  caused  most  extensive  injury.    The  symphysis  is  no 
unusual  seat  of  fissure  in  young  persons. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  detecting  the  nature  of 
such  a  case, — the  pain  on  moving  the  jaw,  the  crepitus,  and  the 
irre^larity  in  the  teeth  and  alveoli,  usually  at  once  indicate  what  is 
wrong :  nor  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  the  treatment;  for  whatever 
will  suffice  to  keep  the  fragments  moderately  still  will  answer  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  method  which  I  have  usually  followed  has 
been  to  shape  two  narrow  wedges  of  cork  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  a  quarter  thick  at  the  base,  and  sloping  away  to  a  point,  one 
of  which  has  been  placed  on  each  side  between  the  teeth,  and  then 
I  have  affixed  a  wetted  and  softened  piece  of  pasteboard  on  the 
chin,  which  has  next  been  drawn  tightly  up  by  means  of  a  bandage 
carried  from  this  part  over  the  crown  of  the  head :  as  the  pasteboard 
has  got  dry,  a  kind  of  mould  has  thus  been  formed  on  the  chin, 
which  has  obstructed  all  future  movements  so  long  as  it  has  been 
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kept  on.  The  cork  wedges  have  insured  regularity  as  regards  the 
teeth,  and  an  opening  has  been  left  between  the  incisors  whereby 
the  patient  has  been  fed  upon  soups  and  other  fluid  nourishment. 
Generally,  however,  the  wedges  have  become  loose,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  patients  have  become  accustomed 
to  restrain  the  movements  of  the  part ;  and  without  taking  particular 
pains  about  tightening  the  bandages  afterwards,  I  have  usually  seen 
most  excellent  cures  follow.  Recently  I  treated  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  a  boy,  on  whom,  partly  from  his  restlessness,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  wound  in  the  skin,  it  was  impossible  to  adjust  any  ap- 
paratus in  an  accurate  manner, — the  fragments,  though  movable  at 
first,  soon  became  in  a  manner  fixed  by  the  surrounding  inflamma- 
tory swelling,  and  the  case  went  on  as  favourably  as  could  have 
been  desired.  When  the  cork  is  used,  and  indeed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  rinse  the  mouth  fre- 
quently, and  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh  put  into  the  water  occasionally 
may  assist  in  keeping  the  gums  in  tolerable  condition  until  more 
freedom  can  be  taken  with  the  parts.  Various  pieces  of  mechanism 
have  been  devised  for  this  kind  of  fracture :  a  leather  case  to  fit  the 
chin  and  to  fasten  on  the  head  by  straps  and  buckles  may  be  ap- 
plied :  a  double-headed  roller,  having  a  slit  in  the  middle  to  receive 
the  chin,  has  been  a  favourite  bandage :  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  invented 
an  ingenious  steel  apparatus  for  the  purpose ;  but  for  my  own  part, 
I  should  commonly  prefer  the  pasteboard^  cork,  and  bandage  above 
recommended. 

The  nasal  bones,  from  their  exposed  position,  are  often  broken,  by 
blows,  falls,  and  such  like  violence :  from  the  frequency  with  which 
united  fractures  are  met  with  in  the  dissecting-room,  I  imagine  that 
such  injuries  occur  less  rarely  than  some  seem  to  suppose.  Usually 
the  contusion  is  so  great,  that  any  examination  with  the  finders  is 
productive  of  considerable  sufiering ;  fortunately,  however,  tnere  is 
no  need  to  persist  long  in  the  examination,  for  a  slight  touch  will 
detect  the  mobility  of  the  parts,  which  is  as  good  a  criterion  here  as 
crepitus.  If  there  is  displacement  the  fragments  should  be  put  in  a 
favourable  attitude :  commonly  this  can  be  done  on  the  outside,  but 
it  will  possibly  be  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  nostrils  the  end  of 
a  probe  or  a  director  covered  with  lint,  so  as  to  elevate  any  portion 
that  may  be  depressed.  Afterwards  the  patient  must  be  kept  quiet, 
cold  cloths  should  be  laid  on  the  part,  and  if  inflammation  seems  to 
run  high,  leeches  should  be  resorted  to.  There  is  danger  here  of  in- 
flammation extending  from  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
the  most  serious  efiects  may  ensue.  In  general  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  danger ;  but  it  behoves  the  practitioner  to  be  on  his  guard, 
as  it  is  known  that  the  base  of  the  cranium  has  sometimes  been 
injured  at  the  same  time.  Lately  I  had  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
nose  under  my  charge,  which  happened  in  a  singular  manner :  the 
patient  was  a  servant  in  the  establishment  of  a  dealer  in  bottled 
malt :  a  bottle  in  one  of  the  bins  burst  with  such  violence  as  to  dash 
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the  heavy  bottom  against  his  nose,  and  thus  cause  a  fracture  of  a 
severe  description.  I  watched  this  man  with  great  care:  about 
eight  days  aiier  the  accident  he  began  to  complain  of  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  forehead :  his  pulse  rose,  his  tongue  became  dry»  and 
various  symptoms  led  me  to  suspect  internal  inflammation.  Imme- 
diately a  dozen  leeches  were  ordered  to  the  forehead,  a  smart  purge 
was  administered,  when  in  two  days  he  felt  quite  relieved,  and  soon 
made  an  excellent  recovery.  Here  possibly  these  means  were  re- 
sorted to  in  good  time ;  for  one  could  scarcely  have  expected  such 
relief  if  the  inflammation  (supposing  any  to  have  existed)  had  been 
severe. 

Fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face  are  comparatively  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  require  no  particular  comment  here.  The  last  case 
of  this  kind  which  I  saw,  was  occasioned  by  a  mass  of  rubbish  fall- 
ing on  the  patient's  head  and  face ;  the  bones  were  extremely  shat- 
tered, the  frontal  bone  also  having  sufiered :  he  died  on  the  eighth 
day,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  severe  inflammation  and  suppuration 
throughout  the  whole  face,  which  had  also  extended  within  the  cra- 
nium under  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  are  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  any  of 
those  already  alluded  to  in  this  part  of  the  body,  and  are  usually  of 
much  more  serious  import  than  any  others,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  those  in  the  spine.  The  upper  surface  being  more  exposed 
to  external  violence  most  generally  suffers ;  but  the  base  of  the  skull 
is  frequently  the  seat  of  such  injuries.  The  fracture  may  occur  im- 
mediately under  the  external  force,  or  it  may  be  directly  opposite : 
thus,  a  blow  on  one  side  of  the  head  may  occasion  fracture  on  the 
other,  and  an  injury  sustained  on  the  vertex  may  cause  fissure  at 
the  base.  Sometimes  there  is  merely  a  chink  of  slight  extent,  or 
it  may  run  over  half,  or  more,  of  the  cranium:  at  other  times,  there 
is  a  wide  gap,  occasioned  either  by  extensive  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments,— a  kind  of  expansion  of  the  skull,  as  it  were, — or  by  a  por- 
tion being  depressed :  again,  the  solution  of  continuity  may  oe  in  the 
body  of  a  bone,  or  between  two  or  more  in  the  seat  of  a  suture ;  or 
it  may  extend  from  one  to  another  across  the  latter.  Occasionally 
the  outer  table  may  alone  be  depressed,  as  at  the  frontal  sinuses,  or 
possibly  into  the  diploe,  or  it  may  happen  that  the  inner  table  gives 
way  while  the  outer  resists.  The  scalp  may  or  may  not  exhibit 
an  external  wound :  the  dura  mater  may  or  may  not  be  lacerated : 
its  largest  artery  (middle  meningeal)  may  or  may  not  be  torn 
across :  the  sinuses  may  suffer  or  remain  entire,  and  the  brain  itself 
can  scarcely  escape  from  a  functional  and  physical  lesion. 

The  circumstance  of  a  fracture  being  simple  or  compound  (in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  these  terms)  is  of  little  consequence  here : 
assuredly  a  compound  one,  cateru  paribus^  must  be  deemed  the 
worst :  but  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
or  the  subsequent  effects  upon  this  organ,  are  what  chiefly  attract 
the  especial  notice  and  care  of  the  practitioner.    However,  in  the 
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elementary  and  mechanical  details  even  here»  various  general  rules 
are  applicable,  which  the  young  surgeon  should  be  familiar  with. 
First,  then,  it  is  known  that  such  an  injury  cannot  be  sustained 
without  a  certain  amount  of  that  effect  so  well  understood  by  the 
term  concussion.  This  state  is  characterized  by  insensibility,  slow 
and  small  pulse,  quiet  respiration,  pale  and  cold  surface,  contracted 
pupil,  and  is  usually  contrasted  with  that  termed  compression, 
which  is  recognised  by  a  full  pulse,  though  slow,  loud  breathing 
(stertorous),  surface  probably  hot,  and  of  usual  colour,  pupil  dilated, 
and  the  retina  insensible  to  light,  with  paralysis  more  or  less 
distinct. 

Unless  the  injury  be  very  severe,  the  patient  soon  recovers  from 
the  state  of  concussion,  and  his  condition  comes  nearer  to  that  of  a 
state  of  health :  it  may  happen  that  an  excess  of  reaction,  as  it  were, 
takes  place,  and  inflammation  within  the  cranium  ensues.  At  first, 
the  practitioner's  object  should  be  to  rouse  the  patient  from  this  con- 
dition :  cordials,  stimulants,  warmth,  and  blood-letting,  are  the  ordi- 
nary means :  the  latter  plan  is  generally  resorted  to  at  the  earliest 
period  possible,  and  though  in  so  far  as  the  mere  state  of  the  pulse 
goes,  the  method  is  in  contradiction  to  the  usual  doctrine  of  not 
bleeding  in  a  state  of  shock,  I  believe  that  in  some  instances  it  may 
be  of  the  utmost  value.  Professor  Reid,  of  St.  Andrew's,  found  that 
after  producing  concussion  in  a  rabbit,  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
became  unable  to  act  in  consequence  of  over-distension,  and  that 
the  animal  died  under  these  circumstances:  if,  on  the  contrary, 
another  was  injured  in  a  similar  way,  and  a  vein  in  the  neck  opened 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  leading  to  the  part^  its 
action  continued,  and  recovery  took  placa  When  the  patient  is 
roused,  his  condition  must  then  be  carefully  watched,  and  should 
symptoms  of  over-action  (inflammation)  show  themselves,  the  lancet, 
and  other  active  measures  for  subduing  this  disease,  must  be  speedily 
and  assiduously  resorted  to.  - 

In  concussion,  unless  the  injury  be  immediately  fatal,  nature  seems 
in  a  manner  to  struggle  against  such  an  event,  the  patient  recovers 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  perhaps  inflammation  may  run  its 
course,  or  possibly  the  rally  may  be  complete.  Not  so,  however, 
with  compression :  this  condition  may  not  evince  itself  for  hours, 
days,  or  even  weeks,  after  the  injury.  If  the  skull  is  fractured,  and 
a  portion  of  bone  be  driven  down  upon  the  brain,  it  vriU  almost  in- 
variably be  coeval  with  the  injury,  and  though  occasionally  this 
state  goes  off  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  more  frequently 
happens  that  it  leads  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  unless  some  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  is  successful.  Sometimes  in  in- 
jury of  the  head  a  person  seems  at  first  to  suffer  from  concussion ; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  half  an  hour,  or  more,  he,  as  it 
were,  recovers  from  the  shock,  but  for  a  brief  time  only^ — ^he  gra- 
dually becomes  insensible  again,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion become  more  or  less  distinct    Such  has  been  the  history  of 
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some  instances  when  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  torn : 
the  circulation,  which  is  always  languid  during  the  state  of  con- 
cussion or  shock,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  force  the  blood  between 
the  cranium  and  dura  mater ;  but  as  the  heart's  action  has  become 
more  vigorous  the  extravasation  has  occurred,  and  the  accumula- 
tion has  caused  compression.  On  other  occasions,  whether  con- 
cussion has  ever  been  present  or  not,  and  either  without  or  with 
fracture,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  more,  compres- 
sion has  come  on  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  pus  within  the 
cranium. 

All  these  symptoms,  conditions,  and  causes,  have  been  made  by 
many  authors  to  appear  very  distinct  in  so  far  as  language  and 
printing  are  concerned,  but  in  practice  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis 
are  often  so  great,  that  even  the  most  experienced  surgeon  will 
occasionally  be  at  fault :  the  co-existence  of  concussion  and  com- 
pression has  been  especially  noticed  by  practical  men,  as  also  the 
impossibility  of  distini^uishing  which  of  these  conditions  is  most 
urgent,  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  can  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  invariable  accuracy  in  the  investigation  of  such  cases. 

A  fracture  in  the  cranium  is  seldom  difficult  to  detect  If  the  skin 
is  entire,  the  swelling  resulting  from  the  contusion  may  prevent  a 
very  accurate  diagnosis,  even  in  an  instance  where  there  may  be 
depression ;  the  hard  *♦  pufly"  tumour  which  forms  on  these  occa- 
sions may  possibly  cause  deception ;  but  unless  there  be  s}rmptoms 
of  compression,  the  surgeon  may  in  the  meantime  rest  satisfied,  and 
treat  the  case  otherwise  as  reason  and  a  moderate  share  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  must  indicate.  He  will  seldom  err  in  abstracting 
blood  by  the  lancet  or  by  leeches,  and  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, combined  with  rest  and  quietude,  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
view,  either  to  obviate  or  to  cope  with  inflammation.  If  the  scalp 
be  opened  by  the  injury,  then  there  can  be  less  trouble  in  detecting 
a  fissure,  more  especially  if  there  is  a  portion  of  bone  depressed :  the 
fineer  must  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  should  a  glance  not  suffice ; 
and  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  examination, 
the  orifice  in  the  scalp  may  be  enlarged  with  a  bistoury.  In  the 
instance  where  there  is  no  external  aperture  in  the  scalp,  should 
symptoms  of  compression  supervene,  or  should  it  for  other  reasons 
be  tnought  necessary  to  ascertain  if  fracture  exists,  the  surgeon 
may  be  fully  entitled  to  make  an  incision,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
examination  as  he  would  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture.  By  such 
a  practice,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  violates,  as  it  were,  one  of 
the  standard  rules  of  surgery,  which  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  exposure  of  the  ends  of  fragments  in  cases  of  simple 
fracture;  but  here  the  circumstances  are  different  from  what 
obtains  in  other  parts  of  the  body, — it  is  not  the  compound  frac- 
ture which  is  to  be  dreaded,  but  the  injury  on  the  contents  of  the 
cranium. 

Supposing  the  case  to  be  palpably  one  of  fracture,  and  even  frac- 
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ture  with  depression,  the  practice  need  not  differ  from  that  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  unless  peculiar  symptoms  evince  them- 
selves ;  but  the  necessity  for  watching  the  patient  should  not  be 
forgotten ;  if  there  is  any  occasion  on  which  additional  care  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  is  necessary,  this  is  an  instance ;  and  should 
any  symptoms  either  of  compression  or  of  inflammation  exhibit 
themselves,  then  he  must  resort  to  the  appropriate  modes  of  treat- 
ment It  sometimes  happens  that,  combinea  with  an  open  wound 
in  the  scalp,  there  is  a  comminuted  fracture,  and  several  portions  of 
bone  lie  almost  loose  on  the  surface :  here,  I  think,  there  need  not 
be  a  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  removing  these  fragments,  as  they 
can  only  act  as  sources  of  irritation,  which  may  produce  dangerous 
consequences  on  the  dura  mater.    I  should  consider  it  highly  cul- 

Eable  to  leave  fragments  in  this  condition:  and  should  scarcely 
ave  urged  the  necessity  for  the  practice,  had  I  not  seen  them 
allowed  to  remain  in  such  a  state,  and  thus,  in  all.  likelihood,  pro- 
moting the  fatal  event  which  ensued. 

If  there  be  a  wound  in  the  integument,  it  must  be  treated  as  one 
would  be  in  another  part ;  it  may  be  stitched,  strapped,  or  poul- 
ticed, according  to  circumstances.  Whether  there  is  an  opening 
or  not,  it  is  an  almost  invariable  custom  to  apply  cold ;  but  should 
suppuration  threaten  externally,  I  should  often  prefer  a  poultice, 
under  the  impression  that  this  process  would  counteract  any  sus- 
pected excess  of  vascular  action  within.  Undoubtedly,  according 
to  established  custom,  I  should  always  apply  cold  at  first  in  these 
cases ;  but  I  should  certainly  place  most  of  my  faith  in  other  mea- 
sures, more  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  avert  or  subdue  deep-seated 
inflammation.  In  all  severe  injuries  of  the  scalp  or  cranium,  one 
of  the  first  measures  should  be  to  have  the  hair  around  taken  ofl*, 
and  in  general  it  will  behest  at  once  to  have  the  whole  head  shaved. 

In  a  case  of  compound  fracture  with  depression,  although  symp- 
toms of  compression  should  not  be  present,  I  should  deem  it  proper 
practice  to  elevate  the  piece  of  bone,  provided  that  could  be  done 
without  causing  additional  injury :  there  is  no  urgent  necessity  for 
this,  however,  unless  the  fragment  be  fairly  driven  into  the  brain, 
and  it  wou|d  only  be  in  the  event  of  compression  occurring,  whether 
in>  cases  of  compound  or  of  simple  fracture  with  slight  depression, 
that  I  should  make  incisions  to  elevate  the  sunken  bone. 

If  a  person  had  received  a  blow  on  the  temple,  and  if  from  the 
symptoms  I  suspected  eflusion  of  blood  from  the  meningeal  artery, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  perforate  the  cranium  with  a  trephine,  over 
the  supposed  collection ;  and  in  the  event  of  compression  coming 
on  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  days,  and  when  suppuration  might 
be  suspected,  the  same  method  might  be  adopted.  Here,  however, 
it  might  be  diflicult  to  determine  on  the  part  to  which  the  trephine 
should  be  applied.  Where  blood  has  been  suspected,  I  have  seen 
great  hesitation  on  the  latter  point,  and  so,  also,  there  may  be  the 
same  in  the  supposition  of  an  abscess  beinff  present  In  the  latter 
case,  the  wound  on  the  surface  would  probably  be  selected,  more 
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especially  if  the  bone  around  seemed  dimini^ed  in  its  vascularity, 
or  altogether  deprived  of  vessels. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  of  more  than  the  above  brief  sketch  of 
these  most  interesting  subjects,  and  having  others  of  equal  import- 
ance, as  regards  the  design  of  this  work,  still  to  refer  to,  I  shall 
not  dwell  longer  upon  them,  but  will  only  state  further,  as  I  have 
already  so  frequently  done  regarding  other  matters,  that  the  treat- 
ment  of  such  cases  must  be  conducted  on  those  general  principles 
of  practice  which  ^ny  individual  with  a  diploma  is  presumed  to 
possess. 

When  a  depressed  portion  of  bone  has  to  be  raised,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  apply  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  with  proper  effect, 
without  making  an  aperture  in  the  cranium  :  if  a  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  musket  bullet  or  other  similar  missile  is  the  cause  of  compres- 
sion, it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  to  permit*its  extrac- 
'  tion,  and  the  same  is*  required  when  blood  or  matter  must  be  eva- 
cuated. A  circular  saw  is  generally  used  on  these  occasions ;  it  is 
technically  called  a  trepan  or  trephine,  and  in  consequence  the 
operation  is  named  trepanning  or  trephining.  The  trephine  put  into 
the  modem  surgeon's  Armamentarium  is  similar  to  that  represented 
in  the  next  drawing :  it  is  worked  by  taking  the  hand  backwards 
and  forwards,  but  some  even  yet  prefer  the  instrument  of  Hildanus, 
which  is  worked  like  the  carpenter's  or  cooper's  brace.  I  myself 
prefer  the  hand  trephine  such  as  is  exhibited  in  figure  307,  and  it 
may  be  used  thus :  the  scalp  must  be  sutficienUy  opened  by  a 
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incision,  or  any  other  that  may 


be  Vnost  convenient,  next  a  punch  should  be  used  to  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  external  table  into  which  the 
Fig.  S07.  central  pin  of  the  trephine  should  be  placed, 

and  then  by  rotatory  motions  the  teeth 
should  be  carried  into  the  bone :  the  ex- 
ternal table  and  the  diploe  may  be  cut 
with  a  bold  and  free  movement,  but  cau- 
tion is  requisite  when  the  inner  plate  is 
encountered :  the  central  pin  should  now 
be  drawn  above  the  level  of  the  serrated 
edge,  and  again  by  more  cautious  move- 
ments the  vitreous  table  must  be  divided : 
when  the  incision  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
complete  the  instrument  must  be  removed : 
an  elevator  should  then  be  introduced  so 
as  to  raise  the  loosened  portion,  and  the 
rest  of  the  operation  must  be  conducted 
according  to  circumstances.  When  a 
-  foreign  substance,  blood,  or  matter,  is 
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sought  for  under  the  cranium,  a  circular  piece  of  bone  is  thus  re* 
moved ;  but  in  the  case  of  depressed  fracture,  only  a  little  more 
than  a  semicircular  portion  requires  to  be  cut,  and  this,  be  it  ob- 
served by  the  young  student,  is  taken  from  the  sound  portion  of 
bone,  not  that  which  is  depressed  ;  for  the  sole  object  in  applying 
the  instrument  in  a  case  oi  the  kind  is,  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  a  lever  to  elevate  the  portion  at  fault  In  such  a  case  I  have 
known  the  cutting  pliers  used  instead,  or  a  small  saw,  similar  to 
those  afterwards  represented  for'the  operations  on  the  jaws.  In 
usmg  the  trephines  commonly  sold,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  them 
from  the  groove  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  particles  of 
bone  to  be  brushSd  away,  but  the  blade  being  slit  up  and  perforated 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  sketch  obviates  this.  However, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  proper  to  remove  the 
teeth  once  or  twice  and  to  examine  the  fissure  with  the  point  of  a 
probe,  a  strip  of  quill,  or  any  other  convergent  article,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  dura  mater  is  not  in  danger  from  the  skull-cap 
being  thicker  on  one  ^ide  of  the  opening  than  on  the  other. 

In  the  instance  of  fracture  the  operator  can  scarcely  go  wrong 
as  to  the  proper  part  for  applying  the  instrument,  but  in  Other 
instances  he  may  discover  that  tie  has  erred  in  his  diagnosis,  or  he 
may  then  (not  finding  that  which  he  has  expected)  \hix5i  of  opening 
another  part  of  the  cranium,  either  immediately  contiguous  or  at  a 
distance.  Such  proceedings  are  now  rarely  ever  heard  of,  yet, 
under  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  patient,  I  should  consider 
the  surgeon  justified  in  making  further  search;  provided  always 
that  he  has  some  degree  of  reason  on  his  side,  (such  as  that  the 
patient  is  not  actually  in  articulo,  for  I  have  heard  of  a  zealous 
practitioner  persisting  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  until  it  was  hinted 
that  his  patient  was  dead,)  and  there  is  no  lack  of  authority  for  such 
a  course.  Two,  three,  and  four  pieces — even  a  larger  number — 
have  oflen  been  removed  with  success ;  and  Vander  Wiel  relates 
an  instance  where  the  trepan  was  applied  twenty-seven  different 
times  with  success. 

Supposing  that  nothing  is  found  betwixt  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater,  an  opening  may  be  made  into  the  latter  membrane;  for 
though,  in  general,  the  case  will  be  very  hopeless  in  such  an 
example,  stiU  the  mere  opening  in  this  texture  will  not  very  mate- 
rially increase  the  danger  whikt  it  yet  affords  a  faint  hope  of  ad- 
vantage. 

The  trepan  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  side  or  upper  por- 
tion of  the  cranium,  ana  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  will  indicate 
where  the  bones  are  thick  or  the  reverse,  and  also  where  the  menin- 
geal artery  or  the  sinuses  are  in  danger.  The  latter  I  should  ima- 
gine may  always  be  avoided :  the  former,  if  it  is  necessary  to  ope- 
rate over  its  course,  may  possibly  be  cut  across,  as  at  the  side  of  the 
cranium  it  often  runs  in  a  canal  of  bone  instead  of  being  merely  in 
a  groove :  a  small  pin  of  wood  in  such  a  case  would  suppress  the 
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bleeding,  and  any  escape  that  might  happen  ere  this  could  be  intro- 
duced, would  probably  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise ;  for, 
generally,  those  who  require  this  operation  have  been  in  robust 
health  previously,  and  (besides  the  positive  advantage  in  most 
instances)  can  well  sustain  the  loss  of  ten  or  twenty  ounces  of 
blood,  in  the  event  of  such  a  quantity  escaping  from  this  source. 
The  irregular  thickness  of  the  bones  at  different  parts  should  be 
remembered,  and  the  .pressure  of  the  teeth  should  be  made  light  or 
heavy  in  proportion.  At  the  frontal  sinuses  Sir  Charles  Bell  recom- 
mended that  the  inner  table  should  be  taken  out  with  a  smaller- 
headed  trephine  than  that  which  has  been  first  applied :  the  large 
external  opening  permitting  the  entire  circumference  of  the  latter 
instrument  being  placed  directly  on  the  surface  within.  Such  an 
operation  must,  however,  be  rarely  required  in  this  situation. 

The  wound  here  must  be  treated  according  to  circumstances. 
Grenerally  union  by  the  first  intention  is  promoted,  but  if  clots  of 
blood  or  other  matter  be  expected  to  be  discharged,  the  surface 
must  be  kept  open,  and  warm-water  dressing  will  probably  be  most 
advantageous.  When  the  wound  closes  permanently,  and  the 
patient  begins  to  move  about,  the  part  is  usually  protected  by  a 
piece  of  leather  or  metal  laid  over  the  cicatrix.  In  young  subjects 
when  one  perforation  only  has  been  made,  the  aperture  is  often  so 
well  closed  and  protected  by  the  firmness  of  the  scar  and  partly  by 
the  formation  of  bone  vnthin  the  circumference,  that  ultimately 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  required.  If  fungus  (fungus  cerebri^  should 
follow  the  operation,  pressure  should  first  be  resorted  to ;  if  tnis  does 
not  succeed,  then  styptics,  caustics,  ligature,  or  removal  by  the 
knife  may  be  tried,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  conditions  may  indi- 
cate. 

Occasionally  injuries  of  the  scalp,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the 
bones,  are  followed  by  remarkable  effusions  of  blood.  In  new-born 
infants,  on  whom  instruments  have  been  used,  such  collections  are 
sometimes  observed.  On  grown-up  persons  I  have  seen  some 
examples  of  large  bloody  swellings  succeeding  to  blows.  In  one 
instance  I  made  an  opening  in  the  skin  of  the  brow  in  an  old 
woman,  (who  had  fallen  down  stairs  and  suffered  great  contusion 
of  the  scalp,)  and  evacuated  more  than  eight  ounces  of  clotted 
blood :  in  another,  a  boy,  about  twelve,  a  Targe  swelling  formed 
suddenly  over  the  temple  after  falling  on  the  part :  here  about  ten 
ounces  of  fluid  blood  escaped  through  a  small  lancet  puncture  which 
was  made,  and  then  I  applied  compresses  and  a  bandage,  but  in 
two  days  the  swelling  was  nearly  as  large  as  ever :  again  I  made 
a  puncture  and  reapplied  the  pressure,  which  then  had  the  desired 
enect  Doubtless  a  considerable  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  had 
been  ruptured  in  this  case,  and  had  the  second  attempt  with  pressure 
not  succeeded,  I  should  in  all  probability  have  cut  down  upon  that 
vessel  where  it  passes  above  the  zygoma  and  applied  a  ligature.  I 
have  seen  an  instance  where  a  small  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  con- 
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nected  with  a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  followed  a  blow  on 
the  part,  and  it  was  for  a  pulsating  aneurismal  tumour  of  the  scalp 
succeeding  to  a  wound  over  the  occiput  that  Kuhl  placed  ligatures 
on  the  common  carotids. 

Besides  the  methods  of  abstracting  blood  by  the  lancet,  already 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  volume,  it  is  occasionally  the  cus- 
tom to  open  the  temporal  artery  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  here  that 
Arteriotomy  (as  sucn  a  proceeding  is  called)  is  usually  performed. 
It  may  be  done  thus :  A  branch  being  selected,  the  thumb  or  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  should  be  placed  upon  it  so  as  to  keep  the 
skin  steady,  then  the  lancet,  hejd  as  represented  at  p.  223,  should  be 
thrust  into  the  vessel  so  as  to  cut  it  yearly  half  across  in  an  oblique 
direction :  the  pressure  should  then  be  taken  off  and  the  blood  per- 
mitted to  spring  from  the  orifice,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
escaped,  a  firm  pad  should  be  placed  upon  the  wound  and  retained 
by  a  bandage,  drawn  pretty  tight  around  the  head,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days.  Generally  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  temporal  is  selected  for  this  proceeding,  but  sometimes 
the  posterior  is  most  convenient,  whilst  on  other  occasions  the  trunk 
itself  is  selected.  In  the  adult  the  first  of  these  commonly  yields 
any  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  desired ;  in  the  young  person, 
however,  on  whom  these  vessels  have  not  attained  the  magnitude 
which  they  assume  in  advanced  years,  it  may  be  difficult  to  procure 
enough.  Sometimes  it  is  well,  when  the  scalp  is  thick,  to  make  an 
incision  about  half  an  inch  long  over  the  vessel  about  to  be  punc- 
tured, and  then  introduce  the  lancet.  The  latter  instrument  may 
suffice  for  the  purpose,  or  a  scalpel  may  be  used,  and  then  the  lancet, 
although  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  whole 
proceeding  with  a  sharp  scalpel  or  bistoury. 

The  pressure  by  pad  and  bandage,  above  recommended,  may  not 
on  all  occasions  at  once  arrest  the  flow ;  in  such  an  event  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  introduce  the  lancet  again  and  cut  the  vessel  completely 
across,  and  if  this  with  continued  pressure  does  not  suffice,  an  in- 
cision should  be  made  m  the  seat  of  the  puncture  and  a  ligature 
applied  on  the  bleeding  orifice.  I  have  known  two  necessary,  one 
above  the  other  below,  in  consequence  of  the  free  anastomoses  of 
the  vessels  in  this  situation.  If  infiltration  has  taken  place,  possibly 
some  trouble  might  be  experienced  in  securing  the  vessel  at  this  part, 
and  perhaps  the  best  course  might  be  to  make  an  incision  about  an 
inch  in  length  above  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  over  its  course,  and 
apply  the  ligature  there.  The  vessel  lies  so  close  under  the  skin 
that  its  pulsations  can  usually  be  felt,  and  it  will  here  be  accompanied 
by  one,  or  probably  two,  small  veins,  which  of  course  should  be 
held  aside. 

Besides  the  operation  above  alluded  to,  the  surgeon  has  occasion- 
ally to  make  incisions,  in  instances  of  erysipelas,  suppuration,  and 
for  the  removal  of  tumours.  Unless  erysipelatous  inflammation  has 
run  on  to  suppuration,  it  is  seldom  that  in  this  situation  incisions  are 
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resorted  to ;  but  when  pas  has  formed  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  propriety  of  making  them.  No  special  rules  are  required  for 
the  guidance  of  the  knife  here,  further  than  those  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  abscess.  The  same  general  observations  which  I  have 
made  regarding  the  removal  of  tumours  in  the  introductory  portion 
of  this  work  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  procedure  in  this  region. 
Encysted  tumours  (wens  as  they  are  commonly  called)  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  here ;  but  sarcomatous  growths  are  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  It  is  seldom  that  cysts  are  seen  on  the  scalp 
above  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  billiard-ball,  nor  are  solid  tumours 
often  met  with  of  great  magnitude. .  I  have  seen  one  of  the  latter 
kind  larger  than  the  fist  remoyed  from  over  the  occiput  Occa- 
sionally such  tumours  are  so  fixed  to  the  cranium,  that  tne  propriety 
of  attempting  their  separation  may  well  be  called  in  question.  If, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ^owth  is  only  on  the 
surface,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  connected  with  the  inner  table  or 
Kning  membrane,  their  removal  may,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, be  resorted  to.  There  is  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Sur^i^eons  of  an  enormous  growth  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  which  was  successfully  removed  by  Sir  Everard 
Home.  The  tumour  extended  from  above  the  level  of  the  right 
parietal  bone  as  low  as  the  shoulder  on  the  same  side,  and  greatly 
exceeded  the  size  of  the  head.  It  consisted  of  **  fat  mixed  with  a 
steatomatous  substance"  towards  the  apex,  <*  and  wholly  of  bone*' 
where  it  was  connected  with  the  right  side  of  the  os  frontis,  and 
although  two  operations  were  required,  (one  performed  on  the  day 
succeeding  to  the  other),  the  recovery  was  complete.  The  operatioa 
was  done  in  October  1816,  and  the  patient,  having  for  a  long  time 
after  acted  as  a  nurse  in  St  George's  Hospital,  yet  lives.  A  draw- 
ing of  the  case  is  to  be  seen  in  Sir  Everard's  tract  "On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Tumours."  • 

Sarcomatous  growths  when  of  considerable  size  are  usually  in 
close  contact  with  the  pericranium,  and  this  membrane  often  comes 
away  with  the  mass.  In  the  instances  which  came  under  my  notice 
granulations  sprung  up  from  the  bone ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  necrosis  misht  follow:  or,  should  suppuration  ensue,  it  is 
possible  that  matter  might  collect  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater.  Incisions  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  necrosed  portions  of  bone  here,  and  they  may  also  be 
required  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,  when  such 
practice  is  resorted  to,  but  no  special  rules  further  than  those 
already  given  in  'different  parts  of  the  volume  are  applicable  to 
this  locality.  In  incisions  required  for  the  latter  disease,  tne  surgeon 
will  of  course  be  prepared  for  copious  hemorrhage;  but  I  may  nere 
caution  the  young  practitioner,  that  the  bleeding  is  usually  very 
active  from  all  incised  wounds  of  the  scalp,  whemer  in  a  state  of 
health  or  not 

The  practice  of  puncturing  through  the  fontanel  with  a  small 
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trochar  and  canala  in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  needs  no 
particular  notice, here.  It  is  a  proceeding  which  can  be  thought  of 
only  in  early  infancy,  while  the  over-distended  cranium  is  as  yet 
soft  and  pliable,  and  is  certainly  one  attended  with  great  immediate 
danger, — not  from  the  puncture,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but 
from  the  inflammation  likely  to  succeed.  I  have  seen  onlv  one 
instance  where  the  method  was  resorted  to,  and  it  occurred  m  the 
practice  of  my  friend  Dr.  Wm.  Campbell  of  Edinburgh.  The 
patient  was  a  new-bom  infant  with  congenital  disease :  a  puncture 
was  made  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  mesial  line  (to  avoid  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus)  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated,  and  a  roller 
compressed  the  head  to  a  natural  size.  No  bad  effects  followed, 
but  m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  fluid  had  again  collected : 
another  puncture  was  made,  and  death  from  inflammation  ensued. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

0PEBATI0N8  ON  EYELIDS,  OBBIT,  AND  BTEBALL. 

Incisions  may  be  required  in  the  eyelids,  and  certain  operations 
upon  them  are  sometimes  necessary.  Some  of  these  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  dissecting-room,  and  the  nature  of  most  of  them  may 
be  appreciated  by  an  examination  of  these  parts  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject Inflammation  in  the  eyelids  usually  causes  great  tumefaction, 
and  occasionally  lancet  punctures,  as  in  the  case  of  erysipelas,  are 
required ;  but  these  need  no  particular  comment  here.  Sometimes 
freer  incisions  are  necessary  to  permit  the  escape  of  matter,  as 
abscess  not  unfrequently  follows  the  latter  aflection.  In  such  cases 
the  lancet  or  knife  may  be  carried  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as  the 
cicatrix  will  thus  be  less  observable  in  the  transverse  vmnkles  of 
the  skin. 

Various  little  operations  are  required  in  these  parts  on  the  living 
body  which  may  be  practised  on  the  dead  subject  For  instance, 
a  surgeon  may  oe  asked  to  extract  one  or  more  of  the  eyelashes  in 
the  case  of  trichiasis,  and  for  this  purpose  each  ofiending  hair  must 
be  seized  with  well-pointed  forceps  (p.  23)  and  extracted  by  the 
root  Should  others  grow,^or  should  tne  margin  of  the  eyelid  prove 
a  source  of  irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  ball,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  latter  condition  (resulting  probably  from  chronic  inflammation, 
ulceration  and  suppuration  of  the  parts,  or  from  diseased  secretion 
of  the  Meibomian  follicles)  resisting  the  ordinary  soothing,  or  sti- 
mulating treatment  generally  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  then  it  may 
be  deemed  advisable  to  remove  a  small  slip  of  the  diseased  part  witn 
the  knife  or  scissors.  Perhaps  the  latter  instrument  will  oe  found 
most  convenient  in  this  situation  where  the  textures,  from  their 
mobility  and  slendemess,  offer  little  resistance  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  It  occasionally  happens  when  some  of  these  affections  of 
the  ciliary  margins  heal  spontaneously,  that  the  aperture  of  the 
eyelids  is  so  much  diminished  in  size  that  the  knife  is  required  to 
open  up  the  unnatural  adhesions,  but  no  particular  directions  for 
such  a  proceeding  seem  necessary. 

In  some  instances  the  ciliae  are  completely  inverted  (entropium) 
and  the  whole  of  them  thus  excite  inflammation  of  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball.  This  condition  occasionally  results  from  acute  oph- 
thalmia, and  is  remedied  by  those  means  which  are  of  service  in 
the  latter  affection;  but  sometimes  it  is  present  independent  of  this 
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disease  (excepting  in  so  far  as  it  itself  excites  the  mucous  surface), 
and  then  it  seems  to  depend  either  upon  a  contracted  state  of  the 
margin  of  the  lid  or  of  the  edge  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  or  from  a 
relaxed  condition  of  the  skin.  Whether  the  latter  is  the  cause  or 
not,  the  entropium  is  easily  remedied,  as  a  last  resource,  by  tighten- 
ing the  skin  in  this  way :  A  horizontal  slip  of  it  should  be  cut  away 
with  scissors :  then  the  edges  should  be  brought  into  contact  witn 
stitches,  and  thus  the  eyelashes  are  turned  out  and  retained  in  their 
proper  j^osilion.  The  slip  of  skin  should  be  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  two  or  three  lines  in  breadth:  it  may  be  seized,  raised,  and 
held  steady  with  common  dissecting  forceps,  or  such  as  are  made 
for  the  express  purpose,  with  broad  flat  points,  which  include  the 
portion  of  skin  about  to  be  removed.  Scissors,  such  as  those 
referred  to  in  pp.  81  and  41,  will  answer  for  these  proceedings, 
although  most  generally  those  having  a  slight  concavity  at  the  cut- 
ting part  of  the  blades  are  selected.  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  skin, 
of  the  extent  above  mentioned,  destroyed  by  strong  acids ;  but,  from 
what  I  have  said  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  volume  on  the 
use  of  caustics  as  a  substitute  for  incisions,  it  may  be  perceived 
that  I  should  not  recommend  such  means  here.  Other  mgenious 
plans  of  treating  this  condition  have  been  devised  by  Ware, 
Crampton,  and  others,  but  the  plan  above  described  I  have  often 
seen  to  answer  admirably.  The  upper  lid  is  most  commonly 
affected  in  this  way. 

In  other  instances  the  eyelids  are  everted,  when  the  condition  is 
termed  ectropium.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  tumefaction  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  acute  ophthalmia  (especially  in  a  purulent  form),  on 
other  occasions  it  seems  to  result  from  relaxation  of  the  margin, 
and  also  of  the  mucous  lining,  whilst  again  it  is  often  caused  by 
contractions  of  granulations  m  the  vicinity.  It  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  the  lower  eyelid,  although  inversion  and  eversion  may  be 
noticed  on  either. 

In  purulent  ophthalmia  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease  serves 
to  cure  the  eversion.  Doubtless,  the  swelling  in  such  cases  is  chiefly 
connected  with  the  eyelids,  but  it  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the 
tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  it  is 
in  such  cases  that  the  mode  of  relieving  tension,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  may  be  most  advantageously  resorted  to. 
The  incision  with  lancet,  knife,  or  scissors,  should  be  made  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels ; 
and  thus,  whilst  relief  is  ^ven  by  permitting  the  escape  of  serum, 
destroying  some  of  the  enlarged  vessels,  and  lessening  the  distention 
of  others,  sufficient  will  be  left  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  cornea ; 
and  thus  also,  as  that  gentlemen  supposes,  diminishing  the  chances 
of  sloughing  of  this  part,  which  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  this 
acute  form  of  inflammation.  If  the  incisions  are  made  in  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  eyelid,  they  may  be  carried  in  any  direction  which 
shall  be  found  most  convenient. 
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When  the  eversion  depends  on  chronic  relaxation,  such  astrin- 
gents as  may  bring  the  mucous  surface  into  a  more  natural  condi- 
tion may  be  of  service;  but  often  it  will  be  advantageous  to  remove 
a  slip  of  the  membrane  by  scissors:  a  portion  about  a  line  in  breadth 
and  three  in  length  may  suffice.  At  first,  of  course,  there  will  be 
no  benefit,  but  as  the  granulations  of  the  wound  contract,  the  margin 
of  the  lid  will  be  gradually  drawn  into  a  proper  position  against  the 
ball.    When  this  does  not  suffice,  then  a  piece  of  the  margin  of  the 


eyelid  should  be  cut  out  in  this        \  /       form,  its  edges  drawn 


together  by  a  single  stitch,  when  it  will  be  brought  against  the  orb 
at  once,  and  if  union  occurs  (which  it  almost  invariably  does)  the 
affection  is  then  more  speedily  cured  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
part  removed  includes  a  portion  of  the  cartilage.  The  operation 
may  be  done  either  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  or  with  scissors, 
such  as  those  described  by  Maunoir,  and,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
the  needles  and  thread  for  the  sutures  in  these  proceedings  on  the 
eyelids  should  be  finer  than  might  be  used  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

If  the  ectropium  results  from  scars  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  it 
will  seldom  happen  that  much  benefit  will  be  conferred  by  surgical 
interference.  It  is,  however,  in  such  instances  that  the  surgeon  is 
most  anxious  to  exhibit  the  resources  of  his  art,  as  the  condition, 
besides"  its  unseemly  appearance,  is  productive  of  great  annoyance 
and  much  injury  to  the  eyeball ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
exposure,  the  conjunctiva  becomes  aflected  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  cornea  itself  at  last  loses  its  transparency.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  put  matters  right  by  dividing  the  cicatrices, 
wherever  they  seemed  to  prevent  the  eyelid  assuming  its  proper 
place.  AAer  severe  burns  such  triab  have  been  made,  but  usually 
with  little  or  no  benefit;  for^  as  the  wounds  have  healed,  the  granu- 
lations have  by  their  contractions  brought  the  parts  again  into  their 
Erevious  mal-condition.  In  such  instances  a  portion  of  skin  might 
e  raised  from  some  neighbouring  healthy  part,  twisted  round,  and 
laid  in  the  gap  of  the  wound  at  the  cicati'ix,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  occasioned  by  the  original  loss  of  substance.  Such  a 
plan  has  occasionally  proved  of  benefit  I  have  often  seen  opera- 
tions done  in  examples  of  this  kind,  and  have  myself  occasionally 
performed  them ;  but  although  I  must  admit  that  benefit  has  some- 
times resulted,  I  must  say,  that  in  many  instances  I  should  not  be 
very  sanguine  of  any  happy  results. 

Tumours  are  a  more  common  cause  for  the  use  of  the  knife  here : 
encysted  steatomes  are  often  met  with,  but  frequently  the  contents 
of  the  cysts  are  thinner :  sometimes  a  fluid  of  the  consistence  of 
cream  is  found  within  them,  and  now  and  then  small  hairs,  similar 
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to  eyelashes,  project  from  their  inner  surface:  in  one  instance  the 
growth  seems  more  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane 
than  in  another,  and  occasionally  the  bulk  is  such  that  it  comes 
equally  close  to  "both  surfaces. 

When  a  cyst  is  small  and  close  upon  the  mucous  lining  a  cure 
may  sometimes  be  effected  by  opening  it  with  a  lancet  carried 
through  that  texture.  For  this  purpose  the  eyelid  must  be  everted 
in  this  way :  A  probe  should  be  laid  horizontally  upon  it  above  or 
below,  according  to  the  lid  aifected  (the  upper  is  the  usual  seat  of 
such  tumours) :  then  the  eyelashes  should  be  seized  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  and  partly  by  pulling  them  and  by  pressing 
in  a  proper  direction  against  the  margin  the  mucous  surface  is 
everted,  when  a  lancet  can  be  thrust  into  the  cyst  and  its  contents 
squeezed  out.  The  lid  may  then  be  restored  to  its  natural  position. 
Possibly  a  collection  may  again  form,  and  it  may  then  be  treated  in 
a. similar  manner ;  but  in  addition,  the  interior  of  the  cyst  should  be 
touched  with  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic ;  or  a  portion  may  be  cut  out 
with  scissors.  Sometimes  such  growths  may  be  dissected  out  with 
a  scalpel,  whilst  the  lid  is  thus  everted,  and  although  any  of  these 
proceedings  may  be  comparatively  easy  in  some  individuals,  they 
will  cause  much  trouble  to  the  surgeon  m  others :  indeed,  there  are 
few  patients  who  can  keep  the  parts  as  still  as  the  operator  might 
wish,  and  there  are  some  in  whom  the  orbicular  muscle  becomes  so 
affected  with  spasm  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  conduct  such 
operations  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  supposed  advantage  of  the  above  practice  is  to  leave  the  skin 
without  a  scar ;  but  in  many  instances  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the 
disease  through  an  external  incision.  Here  the  wound  should  be 
made  parallel  with  the  wrinkles,  as  already  stated,  with  reference 
to  incisions  for  other  purposes.  Sometimes  it  will  be  easy  to  com- 
plete the  operation  without  touching  the  mucous  lining ;  in  others, 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  lid  will  be  divided;  and  I  have  myself 
been  startled  at  the  first  glance  of  the  cornea  appearing  througn  the 
wound  at  a  time  when  1  did  not  imagine  that  the  knife  had  passed 
80  deep.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  not  seen  that 
more  trouble  results  from  such  a  complete  division,  although  of 
course  it  is  best  to  keep  the  lining  entire,  if  this  can  be  done.  One 
or  two  stitches,  so  applied  that  the  thread  shall  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  eyeball,  will  keep  the  edges  in  accurate  apposition.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  in  all  such  operations  the  succeeding 
inflammation  should  be  carefully  watched ;  it  rarely  happens  that  it 
extendi  to  the  globe,  yet  I  have  seen  it  do  so,  and  great  mischief  re- 
sult therefrom. 

These  proceedings  are  ranked  among  what  are  usually  charac- 
terized as  the  minor  operations  of  surgery ;  they  are  simple  enough, 
certainly,  yet  the  young  surgeon  will  find  that  they  require  more 
nicety  of  manipulation,  and  try  his  patience  more  than  those  of  a 
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more  formidable  and  more  tangible  kind.  Where  the  parts  are  so 
movable,  a  sharp  knife  is  highly  desirable,  and  the  hook  forceps 
(p.  39)  will  here  be  of  great  service  in  keeping  the  tumour  steady. 

Tumours  occasionally  form  within  the  orbit  which  require  re- 
moval. In  many  instances  the  diagnosis  of  such  cases  is  difficult ; 
first,  as  to  whether  the  growth  is  malignant  or  not,  and  then  as  to 
its  connexion.  If  the  former,  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  removal 
should  be  proposed  before  all  the  parts  around  are  implicated. 
Melanotic  growths  and  those  of  a  medullary  character,  supposing 
they  can  be  discriminated,  are  such  as  these  remarks  apply  to,  as  it 
must  be  highly  desirable  to  operate  before  the  eyeball  is  affected  or 
any  of  its  important  appendages.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  in  how  far  the  latter  parts  are  involved,  or 
possibly  whether,  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  attachments  to 
the  orbit,  it  would  be  proper  to  interfere  with  the  disease  at  all.  As 
tumours  in  this  situation  increase  in  size,  they  generally  cause  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball :  ultimately,  by  the  stretching  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  possibly  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  organ,  causing  loss 
of  vision ;  and  this  may  occur  whether  the  growth  is  connected  with 
the  globe  or  not.  In  non-malignant  disease,  unless  the  swelling  is 
evidently  increasing  in  size,  and  causing  the  changes  last  alluded  to, 
a  prudent  surgeon  would  not  think  of  urgine  an  operation,  which  at 
all  times  must  be  deemed  very  dangerous  in  sucn  a  locality,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  eyeball  as  well  as  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain ; 
but  in  a  malignant  affection,  as  the  patient's  ultimate  safety  is  sacri- 
ficed by  delay,  there  shoiild  be  no  hesitation  about  the  necessity  for 
an  operation ;  and  should  there  be  evidence  to  show  that  the  eyeball 
itself  is  involved  in  the  disease,  the  course  of  procedure  is  sufficiently 
clear.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  has  now  been  frequently  seen  in 
this  situation,  and  I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  necessity  lor  an  ac- 
curate diagnosis  in  such  cases,  as  no  attempt  at  excision  would  be 
justifiable.  Since  Mr.  Travers's  successful  treatment  by  ligature  of 
the  carotid,  the  operation  has  been  several  times  repeated,  and  with 
excellent  success. 

Occasionally  encysted  tumours  have  been  seen  in  the  orbit ;  some 
have  been  treated  by  puncture,  others  by  excision.  Solid  growths 
have  been  more  frequently  met  with,  however,  and  though  they  may 
be  in  any  side  of  the  orbit,  they  are  most  common  in  the  upper  part 
Sometimes  the  lachrymal  gland  has  been  the  seat  of  adventitious 
growth ;  Daviel,  Todd,  Lawrence,  and  others,  have  operated  in  such 
cases ;  and  Tyrrell  relates  an  instance  where  a  surgeon,  in  removing 
a  tumour  from  within  the  external  angular  process,  under  tie  sup- 
position that  it  was  an  affection  of  this  gland,  afterwards  found  the 
organ  in  a  healthy  condition,  attached  to  one  side  of  the  mass.  In 
operating  in  this  situation,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, so  as  if  possible  to  preserve  this  organ  and  its  ducts.  Inci- 
sions in  the  course  of  the  supra-oi^ital  ridge  will  usually  answer 
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best  in  the  upper  part  of  the  socket,  but  vertical  incisions  have  been 
preferred  on  some  occasions.  Below,  horizontal  incisions  also  will 
probably  be  most  suitable. 

When  the  eyeball  itself  has  to  be  excised,  the  operation  may  be 
done  thus :  The  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  table  with  the  face  up- 
permost, and  then,  with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury,  an  incision  should  be 
made  from  the  external  commissure,  half  an  inch  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit,  when  the  eyelids  may  be  more  completely  opened 
bv  an  assistant,  especially  if  the  skin  be  detached  from  the  bone, 
above  and  below  this  wound ;  next  the  orffan  should  be  seized  with 
a  volsellum  such  as  that  here  represented  (fig.  208),  and  then  the 


point  of  the  knife  should  be  carried  between  the  eyelids  and  ball,  so 
as  to  divide  the  conjunctiva;  when,  by  carrying  it  deeper,  and 
moving  the  disease  from  side  to  side  with  the  volsellum  held  in  the 
left  hand,  the  removal  may  be  completed  by  dividing  the  muscles, 
optic  nerve,  and  other  textures.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  there  is 
either  difficulty  or  trouble  in  this  proceeding;  and  the  hemorrhage 
will  probably  be  easily  commanded  by  stuffing  the  orbit  after  the 
operation  with  charpie  or  pledgets  of  lint.  Afterwards  caution  must 
be  taken  to  avert  or  subdue  any  high  degree  of  inflammation,  which, 
as  may  readily  be  perceived,  must  be  more  hazardous  here  than  in 
manv  other  regions. 

W  hether  the  tumour  be  large  or  small,  the  same  style  of  opera- 
tion will  answer ;  if  it  is  of  great  magnitude,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  this  instrument  to  keep  it  steady,  as  the  fingers  alone 
may  suffice  for  this ;  but  whenever  the  growth  is  entirely  confined 
within  the  eyelids,  the  hooks,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  found  superior  to  any  other.  In  rare  instances  it 
may  be  requisite  to  remove  portions  of  the  eyelids  at  the  same  time ; 
but  in  general  a  surgeon  would  be  loath  to  interfere  in  this  way 
with  a  case  where  the  disease  had  extended  so  far. 

The  student  may,  on  the  dead  subject,  practise  the  introduction 
of  instruments  into  the  lachrymal  passages.  By  examining  the 
little  projecting  angle  near  the  inner  extremity  of  each  eyelid,  the 
puncta  may  be  observed,  and  a  bristle  with  a  smooth  end  may  be 
pushed  into  each,  when,  by  conducting  it  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
it  will  pass  along  the  lachrymal  canal  into  the  sac,  and  possibly  into 
the  nasal  duct ;  the  point  of  a  slender  pin  may  be  used  in  the  same 

60 
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manner,  or  a  small  silver  probe,  such  as  that  recommended  by  AneL 
These  proceedings  are  occasionally  required  on  the  living  body,  in 
consequence  of  obstructions  either  from  thickened  mucus  or  from 
stricture. 

Next  the  nasal  canal  can  be  examined  from  below  upwards,  by 
means  of  a  common-sized  silver  probe.  To  effect  this,  the  instru- 
ment should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  its  point,  then  this  part  should  be  carried  along  the  floor  of 
the  nostril,  until  it  arrives  below  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  infe- 
rior turbinated  bone;  next  it  should  be  turned  upwards,  when, 
with  a  gentle  movement,  it  will  slip  into  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
passage,  and  may  then  be  pushed  higher,  until  it  causes  the  skin 
to  project  a  little  below  the  inner  canthus.  The  probe  may 
now  be  removed  ;  and  if  the  eyelid,  and  particularly  the  orbicular 
muscle,  be  drawn  towards  the  malar  bone,  a  round  cord-like  pro- 
jection will  become  apparent,  below  which  if  a  puncture  be  made 
with  a  lancet,  scalpel,  or  bistoury,  in  a  direction  downwards  and 
slightly  towards  the  nose,  the  lachrymal  sac  will  be  opened,  when 
a  straight  probe  can  be  pushed  from  the  orifice  down  into  the 
nostril. 

Somewhat  similar  manceuvres  may  be  required  on  the  living 
subject,  when,  from  obstructions  in  the  nasal  duct,  the  condition 
termed  stillicidium  lachrymalis  is  present.  If  there  be  a  fistulous 
opening  in  the  sac,  whether  from  previous  puncture  or  from  ulcera- 
tion, the  probe  may  be  pushed  downwards  through  it ;  and  in  such 
a  case  slender  instruments  may  be  used  at  first,  when,  as  dilatation 
goes  forward,  they  may  be  gradually  increased  in  size.  Catgut 
probes  (bougies)  have  sometimes  been  used  on  these  occasions— or 
steel  ones  have  been  preferred — and  in  other  examples  attempts 
have  been  made  to  overcome  the  obstructions  by  injections  of  water 
conveyed  through  a  small  syringe,  recommended  for  the  puipose 
by  Anel,  whilst  in  rare  instances  a  column  of  mercury  has  been 
used  with  a  similar  object.  From  my  own  limited  experience  with 
these  slender  instruments  of  AnePs,  I  cannot  express  great  confi- 
dence in  their  use ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrel  seems  to  think  mem  of  but 
little  service.  Mr.  Morgan  has  recommended  a  curved  steel  probe 
for  the  examination  of  the  nasal  duct,  when  it  is  made  from  below. 

Supposing  there  is  no  opening  in  the  sac  at  the  inner  canthus,  and 
that  an  operation  is  deemed  necessary  to  restore  the  proper  course 
of.  the  tears,  it  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner :  The 

Eatient  being  seated,  the  surgeon,  standing  behind  or  in  front  as 
e  may  choose,  should,  with  his  left  hand,  put  the  tendinous  cord 
already  alluded  to  on  the  stretch,  and  then  push  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  into  the  sac  immediately  below  this  cord ;  this  being  done, 
he  should  next  elevate  the  blade  a  little,  to  make  room  for  a  probe 
or  style,  which  he  should  thrust  through  the  opening  in  the  skin  into 
the  sac,  and  from  thence  along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  lower  part 
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of  the  nostril.    The  position  of  the  knife  is  exhibited  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  (309) ;  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  almost  in  a  straight  direction  Tlg.SOS. 

downwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  blade 
resting,  as  it  were,  over  the  notch  in  the 
supra-orbital  ridge.  The  orifice  in  the 
skin  may  be  of  the  same  extent  a3  the 
breadth  of  the  blade,  or  the  latter  may  be 
BO  managed,  if  it  is  desired,  as  to  make  it 
somewhat  more.  I  have  found  in  this 
proceeding  some  dilficulty  in  passing  the 
probe  into  the  lachrymal  sac :  especially, 
when  the  knife  has  been  withdrawn  alto- 
gether ;  therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  point  of  the  instrument 
should,  although  elevated  a  little,  still  be  left  in  the  sac  imtil  the 

1)robe  is  introduced  along  its  flat  surface.  After  the  point  of  the 
alter  has  been  introduced,  it  may  even  then  be  troublesome  to 
carry  it  into  the  nostril ;  sometimes  it  will  pass  down  the  sac,  at 
other  times  along  its  side ;  occasionally  I  believe  it  perforates  the 
bone,  and  in  other  instances  it  is  purposely  passed  through  the 
osseous  texture  wherever  that  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  directly 
into  the  nostril,  though  the  os  unguis  may  be  found  the  most  eligible. 
Although  in  general  it  will  be  desirable  to  pass  the  probe  through 
the  nasal  canal,  it  is  perfectly  proper  on  some  occasions,  I  conceive, 
to  make  an  opening  into  any  part  of  the  nostril  which  seems  most 
appropriate.  The  probe  tnat  may  be  used  on  the  occasion  is  a 
common  silver  one ;  but  it  would  be  well  at  once  to  use  what  is 
termed  a  style,  which  is  a  short  probe,  of  a  length  sufficient  to 
reach  from  the  orifice  in  the  skin  to  the  inferior  nasal  fossa,  and 
having  at  its  upper  end  a  button-tike  head,  to  prevent  it  slipping 
altogether  within  the  passage.  This  instrument  may  be  slender  at 
first,  and  thicker  ones  can  be  introduced  afterwards,  so  as  to  dilate 
the  opening  gradually.  A  full-sized  one  may,  however,  be  used  at 
once,  and  retained  or  withdrawn  according  to  circumstances.  It 
is  customary  to  keep  this  style  in  the  duct  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  the  tears  will  flow  partly  by  its  side  into  the  nostril,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  over  the  eyelid,  or  from  the  orifice  in  the  skin ; 
then  perhaps  it  may  be  withdrawn,  when  the  tears  will  flow  entirely 
into  the  nostril ;  it  may,  however,  be  found  necessary  to  continue 
its  use  for  a  longer  period,  and  occasionally  it  must  be  kept  in  ever 
afterwards.  If  removed,  the  orifice  in  the  skin  usually  closes  within 
a  few  weeks,  although  it  continues  open  in  some  instances ;  and 
when  there  is  a  copious  supply  of  tears,  a  drop  or  two  will  now 
and  then  escape ;  if^worn  constantly,  it  is  customary  to  blacken  the 
button-like  head,  or  to  have  it  coloured  like  the  neighbouring  skin. 
The  style  is  usually  made  of  pewter,  which  answers  as  well  as 
silver  or  any  other  more  costly  metal.  Sometimes  instead  of  this 
solid  probe  a  tube  is  introduced,  of  such  length  that  it  passes  fairly 
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within  the  duct  under  the  skin,  where  it  is  intended  to  remain  per- 
manently. Mr.  Tyrrel  states  that  he  has  found  such  a  plan  to  suc- 
ceed very  well. 

Instead  of  the  probe  or  style  I  have  in  some  instances  first  intro- 
dued  the  point  of  a  director  along  the  side  of  the  blade,  and  then 
have  conducted  a  style  down  upon  its  groove.  Dr.  Lubbock,  of 
Norwich,  has  proposed  using  a  steel  needle  made  for  the  purpose, 
something  like  a  director,  but  having  a  sharp  point,  like  that  of  the 
exploring  needle  referred  to  at  page  31,  and  that  this  should  be 
thrust  into  the  sac  at  first,  instead  of  a  bistoury,  when  the  style  can 
be  immediately  and  with  ease  carried  downwards  along  the  groove. 
In  using  any  of  these  instruments,  the  surest  proof  that  the  nostril 
has  been  reached  is,  that  blood  flows  in  this  direction ;  but  some- 
times, to  make  certain  that  the  point  is  fairly  through  below,  a 
probe  is  passed  into  the  nostril,  and  made  to  touch  the  one  intro- 
duced from  the  sac. 

On  the  eyeball  itself  several  operations  may  be  required  on  the 
living  subject,  but  these  can  scarcely  be  practised  on  the  dead.  I 
shall  here  make  brief  allusion  only  to  such  proceedings,  as  works 
devoted  solelv  to  ophthalmic  surgery  must  be  consulted  for  more 
copious  details. 

Already  the  manner  of  making  scarifications  on  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  has  been  referred  to  (page  469).  Sometimes  the  sur- 
geon's interference  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  removing  foreign 
substances  which  get  between  the  lids  and  ball,  or  actually  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  the  latter,  such  as  particles  of  dust,  insects, 
grains  of  powder,  scales  of  iron  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  &c. ; 
but  other  rules  than  those  which  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  organ,  the  use  of  instruments  on  such  delicate  textures,  and 
ordinary  mechanical  principles  will  indicate,  do  not  seem  to  require 
notice  here.  Sternutatories,  and  all  means  likely  to  excite  a  copious 
secretion  of  tears,  may  be  of  much  service,  by  causing  the  latter  to 
wash  the  mucous  surfaces.  Raising  the  eyelids,  using  a  syringe 
and  tepid  water,  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  forceps,  will  usually  ensure 
success. 

If  a  cataract  has  to  be  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision,  the  pro- 
ceeding may  be  effected  in  various  ways : — that  by  couching  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  common,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  the  living 
body  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient  should  be  seated  on  a 
chair  with  a  back  sufficiently  high  to  permit  his  head  to  rest  against 
it,  and  an  assistant  should  be  instructed  to  keep  it  steady.  Then 
the  surgeon  should  sit  or  stand  in  front,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  seat  on  which  the  patient  rests :  next  he  shoiud  place  the  fore 
and  middle  finger  of  his  right  or  left  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon 
the  margin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  whilst  pulling  it  slightly  down- 
wards should  apply  gentle  pressure  upon  the  globe  with  their  points, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  who  holds  the  head  should  ele- 
vate the  upper  lid  by  a  somewhat  similar  position  and  use  of  his 
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fingers :  thus  these  being  opposite  to  those  below  will  serve  to  keep 
the  cornea  uncovered  and  tne  ball  itself  steady :  then  the  operator 
should  pass  the  point  of  such  a  needle  as  that  referred  to  afterwards 
into  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  piercing  the  sclerotic  about  a  line's 
breadth  from  the  cornea  on  the  outer  side  of  the  globe  and  nearly 
on  a  Une  with  the  commissures :  a  slight  plunge  is  required  to  pass 
the  instrument  through  the  tough  tunic,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  entered 
it  then  passes  readily  along  ^hind  the  iris,  and  when  the  point  is 
visible  through  the  pupil  (which  should  have  been  dilated  by  the 
previous  application  of  belladonna)  it  can  then  be  placed  against 
the  opaque  object,  which  may  now  be  treated  according  to  circum- 
stances :  if  the  lens  be  soft  the  instrument  must  be  earned  across  it 
in  various  directions,  and  several  portions  should,  if  possible,  be 
detached  and  pushed  forwards  into  the  aqueous  humour  either  in 
the  posterior  or  anterior  chamber :  if  the  cataract  be  hard,  then  the 
neeale  should  be  pushed  against  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  it 
downwards  and  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour :  if  it  is  thrust 
almost  straight  downwards,  without  any  other  chance  of  position, 
the  proceeding  is  usually  termed  depression ;  if  laid  backwards  so 
that  its  anterior  surface  is  placed  uppermost — reclination  is  a  tenn 
to  denote  this  manoeuvre,  and  in  either  instance  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  object  is  to  make  a  clear  passage  for  the  rays  of  light 
towards  the  retina :  this  being  done  tne  instrument  should  be  with- 
drawn, the  eyelids  closed,  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  a  dark  room,  and 
every  care  taken  to  avert  injurious  inflammation,  for  a  severe  action 
of  this  kind  is  what  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  after  the  operation.  In 
two  or  three  weeks,  provided  every  thing  has  gone  on  favourably, 
the  light  may  be  gradually  admitted,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
sight  may  become  so  perfect  that  the  smallest  print  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

Here  is  an  occasion  where  ambi-dexterity  (p.  22)  may  be  useful, 
although  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite.  If  the  operator  is  in  front  of 
the  patient,  he  may  use  his  right  hand  on  the  left  eye,  and  his  left  on 
the  patient's  right  globe;  if,  however,  he  has  not  confidence  in 
using  the  left,  ^e  can  stand  behind  the  patient  and  then  use  the  hand 
with  which  the  necessary  movements  are  most  easily  made.  In 
every  instance  the  little  finger  should  rest  against  the  malar  bone, 
and  thus  the  double  object  will  be  obtained  of  giving  great  steadi- 
ness to  the  hand,  and  permitting  it  to  follow  any  slight  movements 
of  the  patient's  head,  although  every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  latter  as  steady  as  possible.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  recom- 
mend the  hi^h-backed  chair,  as  being  preferable  to  the  breast  of  an 
assistant,  although  the  latter  is  very  frequently  selected.  Sometimes 
the  patient  is  laid  on  a  table  face  uppermost,  and  thus  whilst  greater 
steadiness  is,  perhaps,  secured,  the  operator  can  use  his  right  or  left 
hand  at  will 

The  needle  which  I  prefer  for  such  a  proceeding  is  that  commonly 
called  Scarpa's ;  it  is  spear-pointed  and  slightly  curved,  and,  in  my 
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opinion,  answers  as  well  as  any  other.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more 
troublesome  to  disentangle  it  from  the  cataract  after  it  has  been 
couched,  than  the  flat-shaped  point  of  Saunders's  instrument,  although 
here  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience,  not  having  used  the 
latter  on  the  living  subject.  With  Scarpa's,  however,  I  have  noticed 
both  with  myself  and  others,  that  the  cataract  was  occasionally 
raised  slighUy  in  withdrawing  the  point;  but  even  in  instances 
where  the  needle  has  separated  readily  I  have  often  seen  the  lens 
rise  again  and  require  an  additional  push  downwards.  On  this 
account  it  is  well  not  to  remove  the  needle  entirely  until  it  is  seen 
that  the  opaque  object  continues  in  its  new  position. 

The  lens  may  be  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision  by  pushing 
the  above  instrument,  or  any  other  of  a  convenient  sort,  through 
the  cornea  and  pupil,  but  there  is  an  objection  to  this  on  account  of 
the  scar  that  might  be  left  in  the  transparent  cornea,  and  the  greater 
risk  of  injuriug  the  iris :  the  bad  effects  of  the  former  might  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  instrument  near  the  circumference  of  this 
part,  but  the  iris  would  always  be  more  or  less  in  the  way,  and, 
moreover,  no  particular  advantage  seems  to  attend  the  proceeding 
to  induce  a  preference  over  the  other. 

In  general  it  is  troublesome  to  get  the  eye  so  perfectly  still  as  to 
enable  the  operator  to  pass  the  point  of  the  needle  into  the  exact 
spot  he  may  wish,  but  when  once  it  has  perforated  the  sclerotic  the 

irlobe  is,  as  it  were,  fixed  on  the  needle,  and  can  thus  be  kept  per- 
ectly  steady,  however  restless  it  may  have  been  before. 

Sometimes  it  is  preferred  to  extract  the  cataract  through  an 
opening  in  the  cornea,  and  the  operation  may  be  done  thus : — The 
patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  and  the  head,  eyelids,  and  eyeballs 
fixed  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  surgeon,  with  his  right 
or  left  hand  as  he  may  choose,  passes  a  Beer's  knife  across  the  an- 
terior chamber  from  one  side  of  the  cornea  to  the  other,  and  by 
carrying  the  blade  onwards,  its  back  being  about  midway  between 
the  upper  and  under  edge  of  that  part,  he  divides  one  half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  tunic,  and  thus  makes  an  opening  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  lens.  To  facilitate  the  latter  ob- 
ject it  is  generally  requisite  to  introduce  a  couching  needle,  or  other 
such  slender  instrument,  through  this  wound,  and  to  touch  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  opening  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  cataract  to  be  forced  through  with  a  slight  pres- 
sure on  the  globe ;  when  this  is  done  the  pressure  may  be  still 
further  continued,  until  the  opaque  substance  passes  through  the  ex- 
ternal incision.  Possibly  it  may  appear  advantageous  to  pass  a 
little  scoop,  or  curette  as  it  is  called,  behind  the  lens  to  expedite  its 
escape.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
iris  has  not  slipped  through  the  wound  in  the  cornea,  the  edges  of 
the  latter  should  be  carefully  placed  in  apposition,  the  eyelids  closed, 
and  the  treatment  afterwards  conducted  as  in  the  instance  of  couch- 
ing, being  modified  of  course  by  circumstances. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  knife  in  an  operation  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
passed  from  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  touch  the  front  of  the  capsule  with  the  point  of  the  blade 
as  it  is  being  carried  across,  but  there  is  a  risk  in  so  doing  of  the 
aqueous  humour  escaping,  and  as  it  does  so,  of  carrying  the  iris 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife :  it  is  therefore,  perhaps,  better 
not  to  attempt  this,  ^r  in  all  cases,  even  when  this  is  not  done,  the 
difficulty  will  be  great  enough  to  avoid  this  part  To  lessen  the 
danger  it  is  necessary  before  operating  to  see  that  the  iris  has  been 
opened  to  its  fullest  extent  by  the  influence  of  belladonna.  The 
section  of  the  cornea  may  be  made  either  on  the  upper  or  lower 
margin,  some  having  preferred  the  latter  as  being  most  convenient, 
others  the  former,  as  the  aqueous  humour  does  not  escape  so  readily, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  operation  or  afterwards.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  all  the  aqueous  humour  escapes  with  the  lens,  or  probably 
before  it  is  started  from  the  capsule,  and  moreover,  that  if  the  pres- 
sure be  not  cautiously  applied,  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  also 
may  be  squeezed  out,  possibly  even  the  whole  of  it,  as  has  happened, 
— when  of  course  the  organ  is  completely  destroyed.  Some  (Mr. 
Guthrie  for  example)  seem  to  put  little  importance  on  the  escape  of 

Cart  of  the  vitreous  humour, — indeed  the  gentleman  whose  name  I 
ave  mentioned  seems  even  to  fancy  that  me  loss  of  a  portion  of  it 
is  rather  an  advantage.  Most  authorities,  however,  appear  anxious 
to  inflict  as  little  injury  on  the  organ  as  the  necessity  demands. 
Immediately  after  the  operation  me  cornea  appears  somewhat 
wrinkled  and  of  a  milky  colour,  but  if  all  goes  on  favourably  a  full 
amount  of  aqueous  humour  is  soon  secreted  again,  and  the  cornea 
resumes  its  tenseness  and  transparency. 

There  are  various  other  operations  connected  with  the  eyeball 
which  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon.  The  removal 
of  foreign  substances  from  the  surface,  the  mode  of  using  the  lancet 
in  dividing  enlarged  vessels — as  in  chronic  inflammation,  the 
manner  of  dissecting  off  a  pterygium,  of  separating  an  encanthis, 
of  removing  a  staphyloma,  of  making  an  artificial  pupil,  and  con- 
ducting various  proceedings  on  the  iris,  are  all  treated  of  at  length 
in  works  devoted  to  ophthalmic  surgery,  but  which,  in  a  work  such 
as  this,  where  the  use  of  the  fingers  and  instruments  forms  such 
frequent  subject  of  consideration,  may  on  that  account  be  omitted, 
to  make  room  for  other  and,  perhaps,  more  important  matters. 

One,  however,  I  must  not  pass  over  without  description,  that  is, 
the  operation  for  strabismus,  regarding  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  written,  and  done,  within  the  last  three  years.  The  merit  be- 
longs to  DiefTenbach  of  having  discovered,  that  the  division  of  one 
or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  permits  the  others  to  restore  it 
to  its  natural  position ;  thus,  in  strabismus  convergens,  where  the 
inner  side  of  the  cornea  approaches  or  is  concealed  by  the  plica 
semilunaris,  division  of  the  internal  rectus  allows  the  other  muscles 
to  give  the  globe  a  more  natural  balance;   and  so  in  that  form 


termed  divergens,  the  section  of  the  external  rectus  puts  all  to  rights. 
Since  the  principle  has  been  established  an  infinite  variety  of  modi- 
fications have  been  proposed  and  executed,  and  considering  the  zeal 
with  which  the  subject  has  been  cultivated,  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration, its  advantages  and  simplicity — both  as  regards  its  perform- 
ance and  results,  it  seems  strange  that  such  a  condition  as  a  con- 
firmed squint  should  nowadays  ever  be  seen. 

The  operation  may  be  done  thus:  Supposing  that  the  right  eye  is 
afiected  with  a  convergent  squint,  the  patient  should  be  seated  on  a 
chair,  the  eyelids  should  be  held  open  with  the  lingers,  or  what  will 
be  better  for  the  upper  lid  a  Pellier's  elevator  should  be  hooked 
under  it,  and  then  a  small  double  hook  (made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose) should  be  passed  into  the  sclerotic,  or  through  the  conjunctiva 
at  all  events,  about  a  line's  breadth  from  the  inner  margin  of  the 
cornea,  both  of  these  being  held  by  an  assistant ;  the  eye  should  then 
be  drawn  slightly  outwards  ;  the  surgeon  standing  in  front  should 
now  seize,  with  well-pointed  forceps,  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  at 
the  inner  canthus,  and  with  scissors  such  as  those  represented  at  p. 
31,  the  points  not  being  so  sharp,  however,  he  should  divide  the 
conjunctiva  in  a  vertical  direction  as  is  represented  in  the  next 
drawing,  (fig.  310,)  so  as  to  make  a  wound  about  half  an  inch  in 
length  &;tween  two  and  three  lines  from  the  cornea:  the  tendon  of 
the  internal  rectus  will  thus  be  laid  bare  and  can  then  be  divided 
with  the  same  instrument ;  next  the  hook  should  be  removed,  the 
forceps  loosened,  when,  if  it  be  found  that  the  eye  is  straight,  and 
can  no  longer  be  turned  towards  the  nose,  the  operation  may  be 
deemed  complete.    ]f,  however,  the  squint  still  continues,  the  eye 


must  be  again  fixed  and  the  scissors  reapplied,  when  some  remain- 
ing fibre,  which  probably  kept  the  organ  in  its  wrong  position,  will 
be  divided,  and  then  all  vrill  be  right.  It  may  even  yet  be  necessary 
to  cut  again,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  superior  rectus  have  been 
divided  on  such  occasions,  with  probably  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  superior  oblique.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  the  squint  has  not 
been  relieved  in  such  instances,  but  in  some  the  internal  rectus  of 
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the  Other  eye  has  been  divided*  Notwithstanding  the  proximity 
of  the  eyeball,  as  also  extensive  exposure  of  the  sclerotic,  it  has 
seldom  occurred  that  serious  injury  has  been  done  at  the  time,  or 
that  bad  results  havefollov^ed.  I  have  myself  seen  one  instance 
only  where  injurious  inflammation  and  sloughing  ensued,  and  have 
heard  of  a  case  where  the  sclerotic  was  punctured,  though  doubtless 
more  damage  may  have  been  done  than  has  come  to  Ught  « 

The  same  instructions  may  answer  for  ahnost  every  lorm  of  stra- 
bismus ;  but  many  other  modes  of  operating  have  been  preferred  : 
thus,  instead  of  scissors  a  small  curved  knife  has  been  used  to  open 
the  conjunctiva,  then  a  curved  director  has  been  carried  behind  the 
tendon,  which  has  been  divided  by  running  the  knife  along  the 
groove;  or  sometimes  the  tendon  has  been  elevated  on  a  blunt  hook, 
and  then  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe all  the  modifications  that  have  been  proposed,  and  shall  only 
state  my  conviction,  that  the  operation  may  be  well  accomplished 
in  half  a  dozen  different  ways  at  least,  and  with  as  many  different 
instruments ;  each,  or  all,  being  selected  more,  perhaps,  to  please 
the  fancy  of  the  operator,  than  from  possessing  any  remarkable 
superiority. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OPEKATIOm  ON  THB  NOSE  ARD  NOSTUU. 

* 

The  skin  of  the  nose  in  some  individuals  increases  so  much  in 
thickness  as  to  become  a  prominent  swelling  (Lipoma)  which,  be- 
sides its  unseemly  nature,  causes  great  annoyance  from  its  size  and 
weight,  for  son>etimes  the  top  of  the  organ  becomes  so  large  that  the 
possessor  cannot  see  straight  before  him  without  turning  the  head 
to  one  side,  and  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  without  being  obliged  to 
hold  the  oifendiog  part  out  of  the  way.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
easily  remedied  by  paring  away  the  redundant  materia],  and  leaving 
only  the  cartilages,  and  some  condensed  cellular  texture  upon  them. 
The  wound  in  such  a  proceeding  must  heal  by  granulation ;  and, 
provided  that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  has  been  taken  away, 
a  most  respectable-looking  feature  may  still  be  left.  Sometimes  the 
morbid  growth  is  entirely  on  the  apex,  at  other  times  on  one  ala, 
and  it  is  seldom  otherwise  than  oi  a  most  ruddy  hue.  No  rules 
need  be  given  about  such  proceedings :  the  thickened  parts  may  be 
dissectedoff  in  one  mass  or  piecemeal,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
operator:  the  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  nostril  to  keep  the 
suiface  steady,  and  at  all  times  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  may  be  ex- 
pected, which  will,  however,  cease  with  the  application  of  cold. 

Mr.  Hey  has  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  among 
modern  surgeons  I  believe  that  Mr.  Liston  has  had  a  full  proportion 
of  such  operations. 

A  deficiency  of  this  organ  is  of  more  common  occurrence  than  a 
redundancy,  and,  unlike  the  latter, — which  among  certain  novelists, 
poets,  and  poetasters,  has  been  rather  a  theme  of  admiration, — its  ap- 
pearance is  generally  so  unpleasant  that  the  individual  who  has  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  "curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion,"  whether 
by  disease,  accident,  or  otherwise,  is  usually  willing  and  anxious  to 
submit  to  whatever  may  be  thought  likely  to  improve  his  facial 
aspect  It  may  be  a  Question  with  both  patient  and  surgeon  in  what 
manner  this  can  be  done, — ^whether  it  shall  be  by  means  of  some 
artificial  substitute  of  wax,  wood,  ivory,  pasteboard,  or  other  material, 
or  that  it  shall  be  efiected  by  a  kind  of  transplantation  of  skin  from 
a  neighbouring  part  If  the  latter  is  preferred,  the  surgeon  is  more 
immediately  interested,  as  the  work  of  restoration  lies  entirely  with 
him.    Supposing  that  the  apex  and  al®  have  been  completely  de- 
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Btroyed,  or  have  sunk  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  again  be 
raiaed,  a  substitute  for  them  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
— The  patient  being  seated,  the  surgeon  first  takes  a  portion  of  soft 
leather  and  cuts  it  with  scissors  to  the  size  which  may  be  thought 
best,  and  of  a  shape  such  as  the  space  within  the  dotted  lines  on  the 
forehead  in  fig.  21 1 :  next  he  lays  this  upon  the  brow  and  carries  a 

Fig.  iJll. 


scalpel  round  it  down  to  the  periosteum,  leaving  a  portion  of  skin  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  untouched:  this  ^ap  should  be  raised  by  dis- 
secting close  upon  the  periosteum,  and  then  be  allowed  to  lie  with 
the  cut  surface  exposed  to  the  air  until  other  steps  have  been  accom- 

filished.  Now  the  knife  should  be  carried  in  the  course  of  the  dotted 
ine  in  the  figure,  down  the  sides  of  the  old  nose,  and  a  deep  groove 
should  be  made  by  keeping  close  to  the  bones,  or  even  by  paring 
out  a  portion  of  the  skin:  the  cut  surfaces  should  be  carefully 
spongM  with  cold  water,  and  should  the  blood  continue  to  ooze,th© 
whole  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  longer.  When  all 
bleeding  has  ceased  the  flap  must  be  turned  down, — its  root  being 
twisted  half  round,  so  that  the  cuticle  may  still  be  kept  outermost : 
the  edges  must  then  be  accurately  applied  to  the  wounds  on  the 
face,  and  retained  by  two  or  more  stitches  on  each  side.  At  this 
time  the  flap  will  be  flat  and  loose,  but  it  should  now  be  raised  by 
stuffing  in  portions  of  lint,  until  it  projects  to  the  full  extent  A 
stitch  shoula  then  be  introduced  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gap  in  the 
forehead,  the  open  surface  above  being  left  to  heal  by  the  second 
intention. 
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The  above  proceedings  require  a  good  deal  of  nicety  on  the  part 
of  the  operator^  and  various  circumstances  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  First,  the  flap  should  be  so  large  that,  at  the  period  of 
the  operation,  and  for  some  weeks  or  months  after,  it  should  seem 
to  be  more  full  than  there  is  occasion  for :  in  the  course  of  time  it 
will  contract  so  much  that  at  last,  when  the  newly-made  organ  has 
acquired  its  permanent  shape,  its  size  will  not  be  greater  than  may 
be  required.  It  should  be  remembered  that  as  soon  as  the  knife  is 
carried  through  the  line  on  the  brow  the  skin  which  it  has  circum- 
scribed will  contract  a  little,  and  therefore  due  allowance  should  be 
made  for  this  also  when  the  leather  is  being  shaped,  and  as  the 
cheeks  separate  when  the  wounds  are  made  on  the  face,  the  knife 
should  not  be  placed  too  far  from  the  mesial  line,  for  fear  of  making 
the  base  of  the  new  nose  too  broad.  Then,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  root  of  the  flap  is  not  left  too  narrow  for  fear  of  a  deficient 
circulation,  and  it  should  neither  be  twisted  hard,  nor  compressed 
by  the  stitch  between  the  eyebrows.  In  order  to  bring  the  flap 
down  to  a  proper  position,  and  to  obviate  stretchhig  ami  pressure, 
the  root  will  sometimes  require  to  be  slightly  elongated  by  carrying 
the  incision  a  little  lower  on  each  side. 

The  bleeding  from  the  wound  on  the  forehead  will  be  copious ; 
but  ligatures  will  seldom  be  required.  The  gap  is  very  considerable 
at  first ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  especially  u  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  dressings,  the  cicatrix  will  not  be  very  conspicuous.  The 
stitches  on  the  cheeks  must  be  removed  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
when,  in  all  probability,  complete  union  will  have  occurred :  the 
free  edges  of  the  flap  will  heal  by  granulation,  and  until  cicatriza- 
tion has  become  complete  the  part  must  be  carefully  supported  with 
lint,  which  may  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  shall  conduce 
greatly  to  the  ultimate  shape  of  the  organ. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  all  the  sores 
have  healed,  tne  root  of  the  flap  should  be  cut  across.  It  will  be 
observed  that  as  yet  the  skin  immediately  under  this  part  has  not 
been  touched  :  now,  however,  an  incision  should  be  made,  so  as  to 
admit  the  upper  extremity  of  the  flap,  which  for  this  purpose  must 
be  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge :  this  wound  having  also  healed,  and 
when  the  vitality  of  the  transplanted  skin  seems  vigorous,  a  new 
columna  must  be  formed  in  this  way : — The  patient  being  seated, 
and  his  head  held  back,  the  surgeon,  standing  behind  should  pass  the 
point  of  a  narrow  bistoury  into  the  root  of  the  upper  lip,  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  mesial  line,  and  cut  downwards  until  the  instrument 
passes  the  free  margin :  again  he  should  introduce  it  at  a  corre- 
sponding part  on  the  other  side,  and,  by  carrying  it  downwards  in 
the  same  manner,  a  portion  of  Uie  upper  lip  iSK>ut  three  lines  in 
breadth,  will  thus  be  aetached,  excepting  at  its  upper  end :  here  the 
fraenum  must  be  divided,  and  the  lip  so  lar  separated  from  the  bone 
as  to  permit  the  slip  to  be  put  into  the  natural  position  of  the  co- 
lumna.   Next  two  or  three  nare-lip  pins  must  be  used  to  bring  the 
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edges  of  the  lip  together,  so  as  to  exclude  this  mesial  portion :  then 
the  extreme  point  of  this  (the  red  margin)  should  be  cut  off,  and  a 
suitable  surface  prepared  for  it  \vrith  the  knife,  on  the  inside  of  the 
apex  of  the  flap,  where  a  small  prominence  has  purposely  been  left, 
as  indicated  by  the  line  on  the  figure  211 :  the  two  should  then  be 
kept  together  by  a  twisted  suture,  and  so  the  columna  is  formed. 
The  wounds  must  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  small  portion 
of  lint  being  kept  in  the  aperture  of  each  nostril. 

Various  modifications  of  these  proceedings  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  surgeon.  If  a  small  portion  only  of  the  original 
nose  is  deficient,  the  edges  may  be  pared  for  the  reception  of  the 
flap  instead  of  a  groove  being  formed  in  the  cheek  as  above  de- 
scribed. In  some  instances,  when  the  original  nose  is  sunk,  the 
aperture  into  the  nostril  is  not  sufficiently  large ;  a  portion  should 
therefore  be  cut  out  at  any  convenient  period,  and  perhaps  this  will 
be  most  fitting  when  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  are  under  treat- 
ment, for  here  the  knife  may  be  required  to  scoop  out  or  enlarge 
each.  At  all  times,  as  much  of  the  old  nose  should  be  preserved 
as  possible,  as  it  forms  the  best  foundation  for  the  superstructure. 

The  operation  here  described,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  formation 
of  the  flap  from  the  forehead,  is  similar  to  that  done  amongst  the 
native  Indians,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  celebrated  Italian  pro- 
fessor, Taliacotius,  chiefly  in  this  respect, — for  he  took  the  flap  from 
the  skin  of  the  arm.  The  latter  proceeding  T  need  not  descnbe,  as, 
in  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  never  performed  in  the  present  day.  The 
formation  of  the  columna  is  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dief- 
fenbach,  who,  however,  twists  the  part  so  that  the  cuticular  surface 
may  still  be  outermost.  But  this  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence: the  mucous  membrane  soon  becomes  callous,  and  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  strangulation  of  the  slip,  I  give  a  preference  to 
the  mode  above  detailed,  which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Liston. 

The  figure  on  page  483  is  a  likeness  of  one  of  mv  own  patients 
on  whom  a  flap  was  formed  in  the  manner  describea.  The  sunken 
state  of  the  ngse  was  occasioned  by  ulceration  within,  resulting 
apparently  from  scrofula.  All  diseased  action  had  ceased  ere  I 
interfered ;  but  some  months  afterwards,  when  there  was  promise 
of  an  excellent  new  organ,  the  disease  appeared  again,  and  so  far 
marred  the  effect 

My  friend.  Dr.  Handyside,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  patient  she  be- 
came after  I  left  that  city,  informs  me,  that  she  ultimately  went 
from  under  his  care  with  the  ulceration  entirely  healed.  "  The 
new  orffan  remained  healthy  and  well,  though  somewhat  insulated 
(toward  the  ate)  from  the  surface  to  which  it  had  previously  ad- 
hered." Had  I  waited  a  few  months  longer  in  this  instance,  and 
if  the  disease  had  reappeared  I  should  have  declined  operating,  for 
it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  no  such  proceedings  should  l^  at- 
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tempted  until  there  seems  good  assurance  that  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess has  terminated. 

In  some  instances  the  apex  and  alas  of  the  nose  seem  so  entire, 
although  sunken  to  a  level  with  the  cheeks,  that  the  propriety  of 
thus  covering  them  may  be  doubted.  Instead  of  doing  so,  Diefien- 
bach  has  elevated  the  parts  again,  by  slitting  them  into  throe  longi- 
tudinal portions, — the  outermost  incisions  being  carried  in  the  course 
of  the  lines  on  the  cheeks  in  figure  311, — then  he  has  pared  the 
edges  of  the  slips  so  as  to  make  each  narrower  within  than  without, 
like  the  stones  of  an  arch ;  next  he  has  dissected  the  cheeks  from 
the  nasal  margin  of  each  superior  maxilla,  fitted  the  wounds  closely 
by  interrupted  sutures,  and  then  kept  the  whole  prominently  for- 
ward wilh  a  couple  of  long  silver  needles  passed  from  one  cheek  to 
the  other ;  but  litis  latter  proceeding  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  (he  next  figures. 

A  patient  of  mine  (a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  somewhat 
vain  of  his  personal  appearance  previously,  and  not  without  good 
reason,)  was  left  after  severe  ulceration  of  the  interior  of  the  nose, 
in  the  condition  represented  in  fig.  212,  the  columns  and  the  carti- 


laginous  septum  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  vomer  had  separated 
by  necrosis.  Here  I  imagined  that  a  modification  of  the  proceeding 
of  the  Berlin  professor  might  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  and  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  thus :  The  patient  being  seated,  the  point  (rf  a 
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small  scalpel  was  introduced  under  the  apex,  and  the  aliewere  sepa- 
rated from  the  parts  underneath;  next  the  knife  was  carried  on  each 
side  between  the  skin  and  the  bones,  as  far  as  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
men, taking  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  nerves,  when  by  passing 
the  point  of  my  finger  below  the  nose,  I  caused  the  latter  organ  to 
be  as  prominent  as  could  be  wished.  I  now  pushed  a  couple  of  long 
silver  needles,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  round 
heads  and  steel  points,  across  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  having 
previously  applied  on  each  side  a  small  piece  of  sole-leather  perfo- 
rated with  holes  at  a  proper  distance;  then  I  cut  offthe  steel  points, 
and  with  tweezers  so  twisted  the  end  of  each  needle  as  to  cause  the 
cheeks  to  come  closer  to  each  other,  and  thus  render  the  nose  pro- 
minent Figure  213  further  elucidates  the  proceeding.  Thus,  by 
bringing  the  cheeks  more  into  the  mesial  line,  a  new  foundation,  as 
it  were,  was  given  to  the  organ.  Adhesion  occurred  in  some  parts, 
granulation  in  others ;  in  the  lapse  of  ten  days  the  needles  were 
withdrawn,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  when  cicatrization 
was  complete,  the  nose  presented  as  favourable  an  appearance  as 
could  reasonably  have  been  desired.  Now  a  columna  was  formed 
in  the  manner  already  described,  and  at  last  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  producing  such  a  result  as  that  exhibited  in  figure  314.     Here 

Fig.  313.  Fig.  914. 


matters  were  still  further  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  artificial 
eye,  to  make  amends  (in  some  degree)  for  the  loss  of  the  origmal 
one,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  ophtlialmia  some  years  before. 
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Occasionally  only  a  small  part  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  requires  to 
be  renewed,  sometimes  an  ala,  in  others  a  columna ;  in  one  case 
the  nose  may  be  awry,  in  another  the  bridge  may  be  depressed,  and 
for  all  these  conditions  the  art  of  surgery  may  be  made  available. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  these  topics,  however,  (indeed  my  limits  will 
not  permit  me,)  and  shall  refer  those  who  wish  for  more  particular 
information  to  the  work  of  Diefienbach  (on  the  Restoration  of  the 
Nose),  whose  skill  in  rhinoplasties  seems  to  be  such  that  he  will 
repair  or  rear  up  this  most  important  feature  with  all  the  genius  of 
a  Telford,  and  finish  his  handiwork  with  the  Phidian  touch  of  a 
Chantrey. 

Occasionally  in  chiklren  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pickles  of  grain, 
peas,  beads,  cherry-stones,  and  such  like  objects,  get  into  the  nos- 
trils, and  require  removal.  I  have  known  a  cherry-stone  remain 
for  years,  and  the  case  supposed  to  be  one  of  diseased  bone.    A 

Erobe,  a  small  scoop — such  as  the  handle  of  a  director,  (p.  31,)  a 
lunt  hook,  dissecting  forceps,  or  instruments  similar  to  those  in  the 
next  cut,  will  seldom  fail,  if  judiciously  used,  in  furthering  the 
extraction  of  such  substances. 

When  polypi  in  the  nostrils  assume  such  a  size  as  to  cause  annoy- 
ance, whether  from  altering  the  tone  of  voice,  preventing  respiration 
through  these  passages,  from  protruding  through  the  anterior  open- 
ings, or  so  pressing  upon  the  soft  palate  and  into  the  pharynx  as  to 
cause  difficulty  both  in  respiration  and  deglutition,  they  should  be 
removed  by  operation.  In  general,  such  an  instrument  as  that  here 
represented,  (ng.  215,)  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  effect  his  inten- 

Fig.  315. 


tions,  thus : — The  patient  being  seated,  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
must  be  passed  into  the  nostril,  one  on  each  side  of  the  growth,  if 
possible,  when  they  should  be  closed  over  its  roots,  and  then  with- 
drawn by  a  twisting,  pulling  motion,  so  as  to  separate  the  disease 
from  the  mucous  membrane  above.  In  some  instances  this  can  be 
done  readily,  and  with  one  application  of  the  instrument ;  at  other 
times  it  must  be  introduced  again  and  again,  when  the  substance  is 
removed  piecemeal ;  and  the  best  criterion  of  the  Operation  being 
complete  is,  that  the  patient  can  breathe  freely  through  the  passage. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  proceeding  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the  ordinary  simple  gelatinous  polypus, 
unless  it  be  thoroughly  removed,  is  almost  sure  to  grow  again. 
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In  certain  instances  when  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size  a 
ligature  may  be  most  advisable :  this  bein^  drawn  tight  round  the 
root  of  the  mass  will  cause  its  strangulation,  when  it  will  separate 
in  the  form  of  a  slough.  Whipcord,  catgut,  or  silver  wire,  may  be 
used  on  these  occasions,  perhaps  the  two  latter  are  best  from  their 
elasticity,  and  either  may  be  applied  thus:  A  portion  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  long  should  be  doubled,  taking  care  not  to  injure  its 
elasticiUr  at  the  bend ;  this  part  should  then  be  pushed  along  the 
floor  of  the  nostril  until  it  reaches  the  pharynx,  where  it  will  be 
allowed  to  expand ;  and  now  the  point  of  the  forefinger  should  be 
passed  along  the  mouth  into  the  throat,  and  so  managed  as  to  push 
the  gut  or  wire  behind  and  above  the  growth ;  when  this  is  accom- 
plished the  ends  roust  be  introduced  through  a  small  double  canula, 
which  should  be  slid  along  upon  them  as  high  up  as  the  root  of  the 
disease  seems  to  extend,  and  thus  the  noose  will  be  further  upwards 
than  the  finder  can  push  it :  one  end  of  the  ligature  may  then  be 
fastened  to  the  ring  at  the  side  of  the  canula,  and  the  other  must  be 
drawn  so  tight  as  to  obstruct  all  circulation  in  the  part :  it  may  then, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  be  fixed  to  the  ring  of  the  tube,  and  tightened 
from  day  to  day,  until  the  separation  is  effected.  I  have  frequently 
used  the  ligature  as  thus  directed ;  but  have  almost  invariably  drawn 
it  through  the  mass,  which  has,  therefore,  been  removed  at  once,  and 
I  have-never  seen  reason  to  dread  the  hemorrhage  which  some  seem 
to  apprehend  on  these  occasions.  Sometimes  I  have  found  the  part 
so  compressible,  that  it  came  readily  through  the  nostril  in  front ; 
but  occasionally  I  have  withdrawn  it  by  the  mouth,  and  when  the 
projection  behind  is  large  it  is  well  to  be  careful  in  case  of  its 
dropping  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  or  possibly  covering 
the  orifice  of  the  larynx.  If  it  could  be  effected  with  safety,  I 
should  on  all  occasions  separate  the  part  at  once,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  slough ;  but,  if  the  latter  were  deemed  most  eligible,  I  should 
prefer  a  silver  wire  to  any  other  ligature,  and  choose  it,  too,  before 
the  forceps  which  have  been  recommended  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and 
others  for  the  purpose. 

When  a  polypus  is  very  large  in  front  so  as  to  have  caused  ab- 
sorption of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  nostril  may 
be  slit  open,  and  the  disease  extracted  through  the  aperture  by  means 
of  the  forceps.  I  have  known  a  growth  of  six  ounces  in  weight  suc- 
cessfully removed  in  this  way ;  and  were  it  necessary  the  upper  lip 
also  might  be  divided.  The  edges  of  the  wound  must  afterwards  be 
carefully  approximated,  and  immediate  union  encouraged. 

[In  a  case  of  fibrous  tumour  filling  up  the  entire  nostril,  and 
extending  to  the  pharynx,  in  which  many  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  remove  it  with  the  ligature  had  been  made,  Professor  Mott, 
during  the  last  year,  performed  successfully  the  following  operation, 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  for  the  removal  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  when  affected  with  carcinoma.  An  in- 
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cision  through  the  soft  parts  was  commenced  a  little  on  the  side  of 
the  mesial  line  of  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and 
extended  downwards  to  the  upper  lip,  which  was  divided  about 
three  lines  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Two  flaps  were  then  re- 
flected :  the  inner  including  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  nuse,  and 
the  tissues  covering  the  os  nasi  of  the  left  side;  the  outer  laying  bare 
the  bone  as  far  as  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  tumour  was  now  somewhat  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  nasal 
cavity  was  further  exposed,  by  sawing  vertically  through  the  os 
nasi,  as  far  as  the  transverse  suture,  so  as  to  avoid  the  descending 
plale  of  the  ethmoid.  The  superior  maxillary  bone  was  now  di- 
vided in  a  line  from  the  upper  part  of  this  cut  to  a  point  opposite 
the  second  bicuspid  tooth,  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nos- 
trils. Another  section  was  made  from  the  termination  of  the  last, 
extending  horizontally  inwards  towards  the  vomer.  The  osseous 
parts,  comprising  the  os'nasi,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  the  os  spongiosum  inferius  were  then  detached. 
The  connexions  of  the  tumour  were  partially 
Fig-  216.  separated ;    but  the   disease  was   so  extensive, 

that  a  part  had  to  be  removed  through  the  ante- 
rior opening,  before  the  posterior  attachments 
;  could  be  liberated.  These  having  been  detached, 
'  the  larger  portion  of  this  extensive  disease,  which 
passed  into  the  pharynx  and  completely  plugged 
up  the  posterior  nares,  was  removed  by  intro- 
ducing through  the  mouth  a  large  curved  vol- 
sellum  and  forceps,  and  seizing  the  mass  as  it 
descended  into  the  pharynx. 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  view  of  the 
I  direction  of  the  incisions  in  the  soft  parts,  with 
the  cheek  turned  aside.     The  dotted  lines  show 
the  course  of  the  sawing  of  the  bones. — N.] 

The  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  this  description 
is  seldom  difficult ;  the  object  being  gene- 
rally observable,  especially  in  damp  weather, 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  nostril.  I  have  known  a  bend  in  the  car- 
tilaginous septum  mistaken  for  one,  and  have  also  seen  the  thickened 
Schneiderian  membrane  supposed  to  be  a  gelatinous  polypus.  In 
some  instances  large  growths  of  the  kind,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
nostrils,  above  the  soft  palate,  have  been  entirely  overlooked  for 
years.  Twice  I  have  seen  soft  tumours  of  the  antrum  attacked  with 
the  forceps,  under  the  impression  that  the  disease  was,  in  each  in- 
stance, confined  to  the  nostril.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  to  my- 
self: there  was  no  swelling  in  the  check,  nothing  to  induce  suspicion 
that  the  disease  was  not  a  common  nasal  growth:  the  other  was 
similar  in  appearance  and  history ;  in  both  as  soon  as  the  anterior 
part  was  removed,  and  it  was  ascertained  by  the  finger,  as  also  from 
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the  appearance  of  what  had  been  taken  away,  that  the  disease  was 
not  one  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  the  proceedings  were  immedi- 
ately given  up. 

Recently  I  saw  a  case  of  large  polypus  in  the  nostrils,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Smith,  at  Fort  Pitt  Hospital.  The  tumour  had  been  of 
several  years'  growth,  and  projected  prominently  on  the  face  on 
each  side  of  the  nose.  In  each  nostril  a  large  mass  could  be  seen, 
and  a  probe  could  be  passed  with  ease  below  and  on  both  the  outer 
sides  ;  but  as  doubts  were  entertained  regarding  the  attachments  in 
the  middle  and  above,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  resort  to 
any  operation.  Some  weeks  after  the  patient  died ;  and  my  former 
pupil  and  assistant.  Staff-surgeon  Dr.  George  Williamson,  obliged 
me  with  an  account  of  the  dissection : — "  The  tumour  extended  from 
the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  condyles  of  the  occipital,  and  was  also  at- 
tached to  both  sides  of  the  septum.  Two  large  pendulous  bodies 
hung  down  into  the  pharynx.  The  turbinated  bones  were  absorbed, 
but  the  mucous  membrane  which  contains  them  was  entire.  There 
was  no  attachment  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  nasal  cavity.  There 
was  a  large  abscess  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  with  an 
opening  leading  from  it  to  the  nose." 

Plugging  the  nostrils  for  epistaxis  is  often  a  more  troublesome 
process  than  might  be  imagined.  The  student  may  practise  this  on 
the  dead  body  and  should  not  neglect  to  do  so.  On  the  living  or 
dead  it  may  be  done  in  this  way :  A  piece  of  sponge  or  rolled  lint, 
something  larger  than  the  end  of  the  thumb,  having  a  bit  of  twine 
or  cord  attached  to  its  centre,  with  the  two  ends,  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  hanging  free,  should  first  be  provided ;  then  the  end  of  a  com- 
mon silver  probe  armed  with  along  portion  of  ligature  thread  should 
be  pushed  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  until  it  is  seen  in  the  pha- 
rynx :  the  thread  should  then  be  seized  with  forceps  and  drawn  for- 
wards through  the  mouth,  while  the  probe  is  withdrawn  from  the 
nose :  this  thread  should  then  be  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
cord  around  the  plug,  and  these  should  next  be  taken  along  the 
mouth  behind  the  palate  and  thence  through  the  nostril  untU  the 
plug  to  which  they  are  attached  impedes  their  further  progress,  by 
oeing  arrested  in  the  posterior  aperture :  now  the  ends  hanging 
from  the  anterior  opening  should  be  separated :  a  plug  similar  to 
that  ahready  used  snould  be  laid  between  them,  and  then  a  noose 
should  be  made  to  keep  it  close  in  the  aperture,  and  a  knot  being 
secured  the  operation  is  finished.  Sometimes  stuffing  the  nostril  in 
front  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  posterior  plug ;  but  when  the 
latter  is  deemed  necessary  it  is  always  proper  to  apply  one  in  front 
likewise.  There  is  no  additional  pain :  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  fixed 
point  towards  which  the  posterior  one  can  be  drawn,  and,  moreover, 
closes  the  nostril  as  efiectually  in  front  as  the  other  does  behind. 
Both  nostrils  may  be  plugged  if  required  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
on  the  second  or  third  day  after,  the  pads  may  be  removed.  Some- 
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times  it  will  be  difficolt  to  dislodge  the  posterior  one,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  push  a  bougie  along  the  passage  for  the  purpose. 

It  may.be  found  difficult  to  effect  the  introduction  of  the  thread 
with  the  probe,  which  will  be  barely  of  sufficient  length,  and  if  a 
small  flexible  bougie  is  at  hand  it  will  suit  better ;  but  what  will 
answer  best  is  a  piece  of  curved  elastic  watch-spring  concealed  in 
a  sheath  something  like  a  common  catheter.  At  the  point  of  the 
sheath  there  is  a  bulb  with  an  eye  in  it  which  is  attached  to,  the 
spring,  and  when  this  is  pushed  along  the  nostril,  after  the  end  has 
been  carried  into  the  pharynx,  it  can  be  made  to  project  into  the 
mouth  in  such  a  way  that  a  thread  attached  to  tne  eye  may  be 
readily  laid  hold  of,  or  if  it  is  preferred  the  eye  can  now  be  threaded 
with  a  small  cord  attached  to  the  stouter  one  on  the  plug,  and  the 
rest  of  the  proceedings  can  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  described 
above.     Such  an  instrument  is  to  be  had  in  the  shops. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OPBBATIOnS  ON  THS  LIPS. 

Ill  operations  for  hare-lip,  if  the  fissure  be  single,  the  proceedings 
may  be  conducted  in  this  way :  If  the  patient  is  young  (an  infant) 
a  cloth  should  be  wrapped  round  the  chest,  so  as  to  confine  the 
arms ;  a  pillow-case  answers  the  purpose  well,  as  the  legs  also  can 
thus  be  secured  by  slipping  the  patient  into  it ;  then  the  child  should 
be  held  by  an  assistant,  with  its  head  resting,  face  uppermost, 
between  the  surgeon's  knees ;  if  he  puts  on  an  apron  it  wUt  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  keeping  his  trousers  free  of  blood,  and  pre- 
venting the  chdd's  head  from  falling  too  low ;  a  little  pressure  with 
the  thiffhs  will  enable  him  to  keep  the  head  more  steady  than  by 
any  other  means ;  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel,  or,  as  I  prefer,  a  narrow 
straight  bistoury,  should  then  be  passed  through  the  lip,  immediately 
below  the  nose,  at  the  margin  of  the  fissw*e,  and  carried  downwards, 
so  as  to  cut  away  the  round  edge  of  the  gap  and  the  blunt  angle  at 
the  mouth ;  if  this  slip  is  still  attached  at  the  nostril,  it  must  be 
separated  by  the  point  of  the  knife,  which  should  then  be  run  down 
the  opposite  margin  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  care 
that  tne  angle  at  the  lower  part  is  completely  cut  off;  if  the  textures 
are  closely  adherent  to  the  bone  they  should  be  slightly  separated, 
when  the  margins  will  be  more  easily  and  more  accurately  brought 
into  apposition,  which  should  now  oe  done  by  means  of  needles, 
such  as  those  described  at  pase  44 ;  the  further  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  to  the  application  of  tnreads,  cutting  the  needles,  removing 
them,  and  for  the  after-dressing,  being  such  as  have  already  been 
described  in  the  chapter  on  sutures,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume. 

In  the  person  of  older  growth,  a  sitting  posture  will  be  equally 
convenient ;  and  here  the  surgeon  may  stand  behind  or  in  front  of 
the  patient,  as  he  may  choose.  I  myself  prefer  the  former,  being 
thus  less  exposed  to  the  spluttering.  On  all  occasions  the  knife 
should  be  introduced  at  the  part  nearest  the  nostril,  for  the  lip  will 
thereby  be  kept  perfectly  steady  as  the  instrument  is  carried  down- 
wards. Sometimes,  to  secure  the  latter  object,  the  margins  at  the 
mouth  are  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  by  the  sur- 
geon or  an  assistant,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  thus  at  the 
same  time  the  labial  arteries  are  prevented  from  bleeding.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  the  hemorrhage  from  these  gives  any  trouble ; 
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no  time  need  be  lost  in  atlempling  to  suppress  it  by  cold  or  by  liga- 
ture ;  for  if  the  lowermost  needle  is  passed  in  close  contact  wilh 
each  bleeding  orifice,  the  pressure  of  the  opposed  surfaces  will  effec- 
tually stem  it.  Two  or  three,  or  sometimes  four  needles  (as  1  have 
found  necessary)  will  be  required,  according  to  the  length  or  depth 
of  the  wound- 
Some  operators  have  chosen  scissors  for  cutting  the  edges  of  such 
fissures,  and  others  have  used  a  piece  of  wood  or  horn,  on  which 
the  tip  has  been  laid,  and  pared  wilh  a  bold  stroke  of  the  scalpel ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  1  prefer  ihe  mode  above  recommended. 
Unless  the  lip  is  transfixed,  it  will  be  dilhcult  to  keep  it  steady  in 
any  other  way :  the  action  of  the  orbicularis,  the  levalores,  and  the 
zygnmatici,  is  often  such  as  to  pull  the  lip  from  between  the  fingers, 
scissors,  or  off  the  piece  of  board ;  whereas  if  the  bistoury  is  dex- 
terously used  in  the  manner  described,  the  action  referred  to  rather 
adds  to  the  facility  with  which  the  incision  can  be  made,  by  drawing 
the  parts  in  some  degree  against  Ihe  sharp  edge. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  accompanying  cut  (fig.  217)  point  out  the 
course  of  the  incisions  in  an  ordinary  case  of  this  kind, — a  single 
fissure.    Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  extract  one  of  uie 

Fig.  217.  Kg.  318. 
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teeth,  or  perhaps  two,  to  permit  the  edges  being  brought  together ; 
and  in  rarer  instances  a  small  portion  of  the  jaw  requires  to  be 
removed,  with  the  cutting  foi-ceps.  If  this  latter  step  be  taken  with 
young  children,  a  heated  iron  should  be  in  readiness,  as  possibly  a 
vessel  in  the  osseous  texture  may  bleed  more  freely  than  might  be 
desired  in  such  patients ;  of  course,  however,  it  should  not  be  used 
unless  the  bleeding  shows  no  disposilion  to  slop. 

In  double  hare-lip  the  lines  of  incisions,  sucn  as  may  in  ordinary 
cases  be  required,  are  indicated  in  figure  218  ;  but  there  will  often 
be  occasion  for  the  surgeon  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  skilL 
Sometimes  the  centre  slip  is  so  narrow,  and  so  thin  from  before 
backwards,  that  it  may  be  well  to  remove  it  altogether ;  at  other 
times  it  may  be  advantageously  carried  upwards  and  slightly  back- 
wards, so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  columna,  which  is  often, 
in  this  species  of  malformation,  so  short,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the 
flatness  of  the  nose,  which  is  sometimes  very  conspicuous:  in  other 
instances  it  may  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  slender  wedge,  which, 
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while  it  separates  the  lips  above,  does  not  extend  too  far  down  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  into  contact  at  the  mouth.  The  al©  in 
the  double  fissure  are  usually  so  flat,  that,  in  addition  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  columna  already  referred  to,  the  nose  can  seldom  be 
made  such  a  prominent  feature  as  when  there  is  only  a  single  fis- 
sure ;  but  even  in  the  latter  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  make  both 
sides  symmetrical.  Some  authorities  have  recommended  that  in 
the  operation  for  double  fissure  only  one  should  be  operated  upon 
at  a  time,  and  that  the  second  proceeding  should  not  be  attempted 
till  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  at  least  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  plan  of  closing  both  on  the  same  occasion  is  decidedly  to 
be  preferred. 

In  all  the  operations  for  hare-lip  which  I  have  myself  performed, 
whether  single  or  double,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  regret  having 
cut  away  too  much,  but  occasionally  have  wished  afterwards  that 
I  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  the  margins.  This  is  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  the  young  operator,  who  may  probably  feel,  as  I  myself 
did,  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  bring  the  edges  in  sufficiently  close 
apposition :  on  this  score,  however,  he  need  be  in  no  dread.  If  the 
needles  are  properly  used,  there  is  no  necessity  either  for  straps  or 
bandages  to  keep  the  cheeks  forwards ;  and  though  occasionally  a 
strap  may  be  advantageously  applied  after  the  removal  of  the  pins, 
to  support  the  tender  adhesions,  even  this  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
many  cases.  It  will,  however,  in  general  be  judicious  to  protect 
the  wound  for  a  time  in  the  latter  way. 

The  period  of  life  which  I  think  most  eligible  for  these  operations 
is  shortly  after  the  child  has  ceased  to  suck,  provided  it  seems  in 
good  health,  and  suffers  in  no  way  from  teething.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  grow  up,  he  is  usually  very  unmanageable  until  after  the  age  of 
puberty;  but  if  possible  the  hialformation  should  always  be  put 
right  before  this  time,  as  there  is  a  better  chance  of  the  jaw  and 
nose  assuming  a  good  shape  than  after  they  have  arrived  at  their 
full  developement.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  advantages  besides 
these, — as  to  speaking,  appearance,  &c.,  that  it  is  wonderful  why 
any  surgeon  can  recommend  delay  in  such  cases  after  the  first  or 
second  year  of  life.  The  proceeding  may  be  effected  at  an  earlier 
period  ;  I  have  myself  operated  at  three  months,  and  have  in  other 
instances  seen  the  child  take  the  breast  readily^  with  the  pins  still 
in  the  lip ;  but  unless  it  be  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  parents,  it 
may  be  well  to  wait  a  few  months.  An  erroneous  impression  (as 
I  suppose  it)  prevails  as  to  children  being  remarkably  subject  to 
convulsions  while  undergoing  operations ;  and  this  is  often  urged 
as  a  reason  for  not  interfering  with  hare-lips  in  early  life.  Doubt- 
less convulsions  have  occurred  in  some  of  these  cases,  but  similar 
effects  have  been  produced  in  the  adult,  and  by  less  formidable 
means,  too.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  referred  to  several  examples  of 
the  kind,  but  I  imagine  they  must  be  rare  indeed.  I  once  asked 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Edinburgh,  the  resuhs  of  his  experience  on  this 
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point,  and  he  could  not  bring  a  single  instance  to  his  recoUectioD 
where  convulsions  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  an  operation.  In  my 
own  more  limited  opportunities  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  tms 
kind,  although  I  have  performed  much  more  severe  operations  od 
newly-born  infants  than  that  for  hare-lip  could  possibly  be :  I  here 
allude  to  cases  of  imperforate  anus,  where  the  gut  has  been  deep, 
and  when  the  proceeidings  have,  in  almost  every  respect,  I  should 
say,  been  equally  severe  as  if  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone  from  the 
bladder. 

Tumours  of  different  kinds  may  form  in  these  situations,  many  of 
which  require  no  especial  notice  here.    Lately  I  treated  one  of  an 
encysted  kind  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lower  lip:   a  puncture  allowed  the  escape  of  a  straw-coloured 
glairy  fluid :  a  collection  again  formed, — was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  aAer  several  proceedings  a  cure  was  the  result.    I  have 
seen  several  such  cases,  and  suppose  them  to  be  obstructed  and 
dilated  mucous  follicles.    But  my  chief  reason  for  using  the  term 
tumour  here  is  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  malig- 
nant ulcers,  in  those  advanced  in  years,  are  preceded  by  a  schir- 
rhous  hardness.    The  red  margin  of  the  lip  at  last  usually  assumes 
a  cancerous  condition  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  probably  not  till  then 
that  either  the  patient  or  surgeon  takes  serious  alarm.    Whilst  I 
caution  against  heedless  rashness  in  resorting  to  the  knife  in  every 
ease  of  suspicious  character,  I  cannot  but  allude  to  the  fearful  con- 
sequence of  unnecessary  delay  in  such  instances.    In  some  respects 
an  operation  for  a  malimant  disease  must  be  considered  as  a  last  re- 
source ; — it  is,  indeed,  all  that  the  surgeon  can  do,  but  the  phrase  must 
be  taken  in  a  very  different  sense  in  such  cases  from  that  in  which 
it  is  used  with  reference  to  amputations  or  the  separation  of  foreign 
growths :  for,  as  we  know  of  no  remedy  but  the  knife  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  affections,  and  that  too  before  the  neighbouring  parts, 
such  as  the  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw,  become  contaminated, 
the  sooner  an  operation  is  resorted  to  the  better.    For  further  re- 
marks on  such  subjects  I  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  tumours,  and 
shall  here  only  state,  that  whilst  I  have  seen  numerous  instances 
where  both  patient  and  surgeon  have  had  reason  to  regret  that  a 
portion  of  the  lip  had  not  been  removed  at  an  earlier  period,  I  have 
never  seen  an  example  where  it  could  be  said  that  an  operation  had 
been  unnecessarily  performed.    In  one  person  who  had  an  open 
sore  on  his  lower  lip  on  a  hard  basis  for  about  two  years,  the  sur- 
face cicatrized  under  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver; — six  months 
afterwards,  and  while  the  parts  still  remained  whole,  I  was  asked 
to  remove  a  tumour  from  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  was 
found  during  the  operation  to  be  a  cyst  containing  a  serous  fluid  : 
the  disease  seemed  completely  removed,  but  in  less  than  two  months 
a  scirrhous  hardness  formed  around  the  cicatrix,  and  ere  long  the 
patient  died  with  great  swelling  and  cancerous  ulceration,  such  as 
are  but  too  frequently  seen  in  those  in  whom  the  verge  of  the  lip 
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hu  been  removed  after  a  too  literal  application  of  "  the  last  re- 
source." 

Such  conditions  as  those  alluded  to  are  usually  found  on  the  lower 
lip — the  upper  is  rarely  thus  afiectod — and  they  may  be  near  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  or  towards  the  centre,  sometimes  so  small  that 
they  might  be  covered  with  the  tip  of  the  finger;  at  others  involving 


lenriy  the  whole  of  the  free  margin.   Incisions  of  this  shape 
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will  generally  permit  the  removal  of  the  whole  disease,  which  will 
be  comprised  within  the  two  lines :  the  surfaces  can  aflerwartls  be 
brought  accurately  into  apposition,  and  retained  by  one  or  two 
twisted  sutures.  Here  I  also  prefer  the  bistoury,  and  generally 
transfix  the  lip  below,  although  I  am  not  so  particular  as  with  the 
hare-lip,  for  the  fingers  suffice  to  keep  the  parts  steady.  The  labial 
artery  should  be  secured  by  the  uppermost  needle  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  the  operation  last  referred  to.  When,  however, 
nearly  the  whole  lip  is  affected,  as  is  here  exhibited  (fig.  219),  if 
such  incisions  are  made  as  those  just  alluded 
to  there  will   be  difficulty  in   bringing   the  Fif.319. 

edges  suiBciently  close,  and  although  it  is 
wonderful   how  much    the   soft    parts   will 
stretch  on  these  occasions,  it  often  answers 
well  to  cut   the  diseased  surface  away  by 
means  of  an  incision  parallel  with  the  margin 
of  the  lip.   The  part  should  be  seized  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
when  the  bistoury  should  be  entered  at  one 
Bide  and  carried  along  between  the  sound  and  diseased  texture  until 
the  separation  is  effected.     Perhaps  the  labial  artery  at  each  end  of 
the  wound  will  require  a  ligature,  or  probably  torsion  may  be  ser- 
viceable here :  in  general,  however,  the  stitches  will  suppress  all 
bleeding.   These  should  now  be  introduced  by  passing  a  fine  needle 
(p.  40)  from  the  margin  of  the  skin  to  that  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  as  each  thread  is  tightened  the  two  textures  will  be 
approximated,  and  thus  a  line  of  junction  will  be  formed  in  the 
centre.     Three,  five,  or  seven  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture  will 
probably  be  required,  and  by  applying  them  carefully  the  union  will 
Ds  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  than  by  allowing  the  cut  sur- 
face to  heal  by  granulation.   At  first,  and  for  several  weeks,  perhaps, 
the  gap  will  appear  considerable,  but  ultimately  it  will  be  far  less 
conspicuous  than  might  be  expected.     In  instances  of  small  ulcers, 
when  the  hard  circumference  has  not  been  extensive,  I  have  some- 
times scooped  off  the  part  in  this  way,  and  afterwards  the  mark  has 
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been  even  less  observable  than  in  those  where  double  lines  of  inci- 
sion have  been  made  as  described  in  the  preceding  page. 

Sometimes  the  lower  lip  is  so  extremely  affected  in  these  instances, 
and  the  portion  requiring  removal  is  so  large  that  the  saliva  and 
mbcus  escape  freely  through  the  gap,  and  thus  a  most  unpleasant 
condition  ensues.  Possibly  some  previous  affection,  such  as  the 
cancrum  oris  in  children,  may  have  left  the  chin  in  this  state.  Por- 
tions of  skin  have  been  transplanted  from  the  arm,  or  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  fitted  into  surfaces  properly  adapted  for 
their  reception ;  but  several  examples  of  such  proceedings  which  I 
have  observed  have  not  impressed  me  favourably  with  their  advan- 
tages. The  skin  is  much  more  apt  to  slough  here  than  in  the  repa- 
ration of  the  nose,  and  therefore  should  such  attempts  be  made,  the 
attachment  of  the  flap  must  be  left  as  broad  as  possible.  On  this 
subject,  however,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Bologna  (Taliacotius)  who  seems  to  have  been  almost 
equally  ingenious  with  his  contrivances  here  as  for  those  with 
which  his  name  is  so  generally  associated. 

In  one  instance  I  succeeded  in  the  following  manner  in  improving 
a  young  man's  appearance  whose  under  lip  had  in  early  life  been 
destroyed  by  ulceration.  Two  central  incisor  teeth,  which  projected 
forwards,  were  removed,  and  then  a  scalpel  was  carried  close  upon 
the  periosteum  of  the  chin  so  as  to  separate  the  cicatrix  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  from  the  bone :  next  I  cut  away  the  cicatrix  by 


an  incision  of  this      \  /     kind,  brought  the  edges  into  contact 


by  stitches  of  interrupted  suture,  and  thus  covered  over  the  gap 
which  formerly  existed,  by  bringing  the  soft  parts  from  each  side 
to  supplv  the  deficiency.  The  result  was  not  altogether  so  perfect 
as  could  have  been  wished,  as  a  part  of  the  wound  at  the  mouth 
fell  open  again;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  was  more  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  done  than  if  a  flap  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
neck. 

I  was  once  asked  if  I  could  lessen  the  lips.  A  young  man  in 
whom  these  features  were  somewhat  too  prominent,  importuned 
Sir  GJeorge  Ballingall  and  myself  to  do  something  for  him,  but  we 
strongly  advised  him  to  rest  contented.  To  this,  however,  for 
reasons  which  he  did  not  choose  to  explain,  he  was  not  at  first 
inclined,  although  he  afterwards  followea  our  advice.  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  cut  a  portion  of  a  wedge-shape  out  of  the  thick- 
ened parts,  immediately  within  where  the  lips  join,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  thick- 
ness at  its  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  end :  then  I  should  have 
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used  stitches  of  interrupted  suture,  and  doubt  not  that  the  patient 
-would  ultimately  have  been  pleased.  Any  one  particular  about 
his  personal  appearance,  and  anxious  for  a  bonne  bouche  of  this 
kind,  might  certainly  be  gratified,  although  I  should  not  in  general 
be  inclined  to  recommend  any  interference:  nevertheless  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  surgeon's  attention  to  a  very 
unseemly  malformation  called  double-Up,  which  is  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
lip  when  the  person  who  has  it  laughs,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
might  be  very  easily  and  effectually  remedied  by  a  proceeding 
similar  to  that  above  referred  to. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

OFEBJLTIONB  ON  THB  TONGUE,  THROAT,  EABS,  PALATE,  AND  XOUTH. 

Various  operations  may  be  required  on  and  about  the  tongue. 
Amon^  the  latter  I  may  allude  to  division  of  the  frsenum  in  children. 
Occasionally  this  part  seems  so  short  as  to  impede  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  orffan,  and,  usually  when  the  child  is  at  the  breast,  the 
nurse  requests  uie  operation  to  be  done.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
mon surgical  scissors  (p.  41)  should  be  applied  to  the  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  close  upon  the  symphysis :  a  division  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  will  in  general  suffice,  and  there  is  no  necessity  {or  ap- 
proaching the  tongue  so  as  in  any  way  to  endanger  either  the  ranine 
veins  or  arteries.  When  the  child  is  touched  it  will  cry,  and  then, 
when  the  tongue  is  raised  the  scissors  can  be  used :  at  this  time  the 
fraenum  is  on  the  stretch,  but  to  keep  it  thus,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
mouth  closing,  the  forefinger  of  the  surgeon's  left  hand  may  be  in- 
troduced and  held  against  the  lower  part  of  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

I  have  known  the  ranine  veins  punctured  with  a  lancet  in  in- 
stances of  cynanche  in  the  adult 

An  incision  or  puncture  may  sometimes  be  required  in  examples 
of  obstruction  of  one  or  other  of  the  salivary  ducts.  That  of  the 
parotid  is  rarely  thus  affected ;  but  those  under  the  tongue,  especially 
that  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  constituting  the  condition  termed 
ranula,  may  require  interference.  Sometimes  a  hard  concretion 
forms  in  one  or  other  of  these  ducts.  I  have  one  in  my  possession 
the  size  of  a  kidney-bean ;  but  more  frequently  the  swelling,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  present,  is  occasioned  by  a  collection  of 
glairy  straw-coloured  fluid :  in  either  instance  the  point  of  a  lancet 
or  bistoury  will  make  way  for  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
dilated  duct,  and  afterwards,  in  all  probability,  the  saliva  will  keep 
an  opening  for  itself  as  it  continues  to  flow  into  the  mouth.  Should 
this  close  and  the  swelling  return,  means  must  be  taken,  by  cutting 
away  a  portion  of  the  sac,  and  by  inserting  dressings  into  the  wouncC 
to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  in  future. 

I  have  not  witnessed  any  of  the  modem,  so-called,  operations  for 
stammering,  whether  by  division  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
genial  processes,  cutting  wedges  out  of  the  tongue,  or  otherwise,  and 
therefore,  have  had  no  experience  in  such  matters. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  portions  of  the  tongue  for 
supposed  scirrhous  indurations  or  cancerous  ulcers.    Before  resort- 
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ing  to  mutilations  of  this  oi^an  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  various  local  remedies  and  of  constitutional  treatment  in  such 
cases.  The  mucous  membrane  here  sympathizes  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  functional  derangement  of  tne  digestive  organs,  and 
often,  when  it  may  be  least  expected,  a  change  of  treatment  will 
avert  all  cause  of  alarm.  If  the  apex  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed, 
it  should  be  protruded  between  the  lips,  seized  with  hook-beaked  for- 
ceps and  divided  by  scissors  or  knife.  The  bleeding  will  seldom 
prove  troublesome.  If,  however,  the  separation  is  required  towards 
the  middle  of  the  organ,  the  dorsal  arteries  or  the  ranine  may  prove 
so,  and  a  cautious  surgeon  will  wisely  prefer  ligatures  to  the  cutting 
instrument  He  may  proceed  thus :  The  point  of  a  needle  in  a 
handle,  (p.  41,)  armed  with  thin  whip-cord,  should  be  pushed  through 
the  tongue  behind  the  seat  of  disease,  and  when  the  ligature  at  its 
eye  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  finders,  the  instrument  should  be  with- 
drawn :  next  the  cord  should  be  cut,  and  then  a  firm  noose  can  be 
tied  on  each  side,  so  as  to  cause  the  disease  to  slough  away.  On 
the  side  of  the  tongue  it  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, but  when  there  is  disease  in  this  situation,  unless  it  be 
limited  indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  the  surgeon  will  interfere.  I  have 
known  large  portions  of  the  organ  removed  with  a  free  application 
of  cutting  instruments  and  no  great  trouble  experienced  from  the 
divided  vessels,  yet,  I  think  it  would  be  well  on  all  such  occasions 
to  take  the  chance  of  such  an  occurrence  into  consideration.  Every 
one  must  have  felt  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  applying  ligatures  to 
the  tongue  after  accidental  injuries,  whether  for  tne  purpose  of  se- 
curing vessels,  or  approximating  the  edges  of  wounds.  In  one  in- 
stance I  secured  the  dorsal  artery  by  passing  a  tenaculum  deep  into 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  casting  a  noose  of  strong  thread  under  the 
convexity  of  the  instrument  The  vessel  had  been  wounded  by  one 
of  the  upper  incisors,  and  had  bled  for  ten  hours. 

M.  Jules  Cloquet  has  removed  a  portion  of  the  tongue  through  an 
incision  between  the  symphysis  and  the  hyoid  bone,  and  my  excel- 
lent predecessor,  Mr.  Arnott,  has  related  (Med.  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol. 
xxii.)  an  instance,  in  which,  by  a  similar  proceeding,  he  success- 
fully separated  a  very  large  part  of  the  organ.  A  free  opening  was 
first  made  in  the  skm  and  other  textures,  and  then  ligatures  were 
applied  to  cause  strangulation  and  sloughing. 

The  uvula  sometimes  requires  that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  re- 
moved. When  from  chronic  elongation  its  point  falls  upon  the 
epiglottis  or  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  it  excites  trouolesome 
cough  and  otherwise  may  do  much  harm;  and  supposing  that 
astringent  applications  have  proved  of  no  avail,  the  patient  being 
seated  in  a  good  light,  his  head  secured  on  the  back  of  a  chair  or 
held  on  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  the  free  end  should  be  seized  with 
beaked  forceps,  a  sharp  hook  or  some  such  instrument,  and  then 
with  a  pointed  bistoury  or  with  scissors  the  apex  should  be  removed. 
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It  is  a  good  precaution  to  lay  hold  of  the  part  previous  to  division, 
else  it  might  drop  into  the  larynx. 

The  amygdalae  occasionally  are  permanently  enlarged  :  the  con- 
dition gives  rise  to  difficulty  of  swallowing,  sometimes  even  of 
breathing,  change  of  voice,  hoarseness,  deafness,  and  other  ail- 
ments, and  in  the  event  of  constitutional  remedies  and  local  appli- 
cations having  proved  of  no  service,  either  as  regards  the  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane  or  tonsils,  then  a  portion  of  one  or  of  both 
glands  should  be  removed.  The  proceeding  may  be  accomplished 
thus : — The  patient,  seated  as  in  the  former  operation,  should  be 
desired  to  open  the  mouth  a£  completely  as  possible,  when  the 
swollen  part  should  be  seized  with  a  volsellum  with  the  claws  set 
on  one  side  of  each  blade  as  here  represented,  (fig.  220,)  when,  with 
a  curved  probe-pointed  bistoury,  (page  79,)  the  requisite  incision 

Fig.  220. 


should  be  made  between  the  claws  and  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 
The  opposite  tonsil  must  then,  if  required,  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  It  will  rarely  happen  that  the  bleeding  does  not  cease  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  with  the  contact  of  the  air  and  the  use 
of  cold  water,  or,  in  other  instances  the  application  of  powdered 
alum.  I  have  known  a  solution  of  creosote  answer  when  the  latter 
had  produced  no  benefit 

When  the  left  side  is  the  seat  of  operation  the  surgeon  can  easily 
use  the  volsellum  in  his  left  hand  and  the  bistoury  in  the  right,  but 
if  the  opposite  tonsil  is  aflected,  unless  he  possesses  more  ambi- 
dexterity than  most  men,  he  may  not  so  readily  hold  the  instruments 
in  different  hands :  he  will  probably  find  it  most  convenient  to  hold 
them  as  above  directed,  and  cut  with  the  hands  twisted  across,  the 
left  bein^  under  the  right 

I  prefer  such  an  instrument  as  that  represented  in  the  figure 
on  this  page  for  these  operations ;  but  a  common  sharp  hook, 
single  or  double  (p.  24),  or  a  tenaculum  may  be  used.  Sometimes 
I  employ  a  forceps  with  claw-points  made  longer  than  those  referred 
to  at  page  39,  and  slightly  bent  at  the  ends,  so  that  whilst  the  one 
tonsil  is  grasped,  the  convexity  of  the  blades  is  in  the  other  side  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  view  is  neither  obstructed  nor  is  the  instrument 
in  the  way  of  that  which  is  to  be  used  for  cutting.  Numerous  inge- 
nious contrivances  have  been  devised  for  removal  of  portions  of  the 
tonsils,  (many  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  Mr.  Simpson 
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and  Mr.  Weiss,)  but  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  those  above 
■   recommended.    The  bistoury  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  scissors, 
although  I  occasionally  use  the  latter  t  the  blades  should  be  rounded 
at  the  points,  slightly  curved,  and  the  whole  instrument  should  be 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  throat  with  ease.    When  a  bistoury 
is  used,  its  heel  should  be  wrapped  round  with  a  few  turns  of  sur- 
geons* lint,  so  that  the  lips  may  not  be  cut.     Sometimes  this  instru- 
ment is  carried  through  the  swelling  from  above  down- 
wards,  at  others  from  below  upwards,  as  may  be  done    Rg.  jsi. 
according  to  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the  opera'or. 
[An  instrument  admirably  suited  fijr  excision  of  the 
tonsils  is  that  of  Dr.  Fahnestock  of  Lancaster,  (fig. 
221),     It  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel,  rounded  and 
polished,  eight  inches  long,  and  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  hole  passing  longitudinally 
through  its  centre.     One  end  of  this  is  made  to  termi- 
nate in  an  oval  ring  that  is  split  into  two  equal  parts, 
which  split  extends  one  and  a  half  inches  down  the 
stem,  for  the  passage  of  the  knife,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed.    On  the  stem  are  two  projections ;  one  close 
to  the  extremity  of  the  oval,  ana  the  other  about  three 
inches  below  it ;  through  which  are  small  holes  for  the 

Eissage  of  the  needle.  The  ne^le  is  four  inches  in 
ngth,  and  works  through  the  two  small  holes  men- 
tioned. The  knife  is  flat  and  made  to  Si  in  the  split 
of  the  above-named  oval ;  the  stem  to  which  it  is  ■ 
attached  passes  through  the  longitudinal  hole  in  the 
instrument,  and  has  the  handle  affixed  to  its  end.  The 
instrument  viiW  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  cut,  wnich  represents  it  one  half  of 
the  proper  size.  The  knife  is  partly  drawn  down  as 
in  cutting,  in  operating,  the  tonsil  is  caught  in  the 
oval  opening  of  the  instrument,  where  it  is  firmly  held 
by  pushing  the  needle  through  the  base  of  the  gland. 
Thus  secured,  the  instrument  is  seized  with  the  left 
hand,  while  with  the  right  the  knife  is  drawn  out  and 
the  part  excised. — N.] 

Scarifications  are  sometimes  made  in  the  palate  or 
fauces  in  severe  inflammation,  but  such  manoeuvres 
require  no  special  notice.  Sometimes  abscesses  re- 
quire to  be  opened  here  in  examples  of  acute  cynanche. 
For  such  a  proceeding  I  use  a  long,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury,  with  its  heel  and  blade  enveloped  in 
lint  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  point,  as  this  saves 
the  necessity  for  having  a  lancet  set  in  a  sheath,  which 
some  have  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

At  all  times  in  cases  of  deafness  the  condition  of  the  mucotis 
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membrane  of  the  pharynx  merits  attention,  for  when  there  is  much 
chronic  thickening  in  this  situation,  the  Eustachian  tube  will  pro- 
bably not  perform  its  functions  with  full  effect  But  besides  attend- 
ing to  the  throat  in  such  cases,  the  external  ear  should  be  carefully 
examined.  Here  collections  of  wax,  pellets  of  cotton  which  may 
have  been  unwittingly  allowed  to  remain,  insects,  seed-pickles,  peb- 
bles, and  such  like,  may  obstruct  the  passage :  chronic  inflamma- 
tion may  cause  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane :  there  may  be 
granulations  projecting  uom  it  in  the  form  of  polypi,  or  possibly 
acute  inflammation  and  abscess  may  have  ended  in  caries  or  ne- 
crosis of  part  of  the  neighbouring  bones.  The  ordinary  principles 
of  surgery  will  serve  to  point  out  the  routine  of  practice  in  most  of 
these  cases.  Syringing  frequently  with  tqpid  water  will  often  be 
of  great  service,  but  sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  instruments  to  extract  foreign  substances,  or  remove  excre- 
scences. There  may  be  some  danger  m  attempting  to  separate  dis- 
eased or  dead  bone  here,  and  the  surgeon  should  have  a  good  idea 
of  its  limits  before  using  any  violence.  On  one  occasion  I  extracted, 
with  the  common  dissecting  forceps,  a  cap  of  brass,  such  as  is  often 

Eut  on  the  end  of  a  pencil,  which  had  been  impacted  for  twenty-four 
ours ;  and  in  another,  I  removed  with  the  scoop-end  of  a  director 
a  small,  flat-shaped  pebble,  which  had  pressed  on  the  tympanum, 
and  caused  deafness  for  ten  years. 

In  modern  times  the  cleft  palate  has  been  treated  by  Roux, 
Graefe,  and  others,  in  the  manner  of  a  hare^lip,  t.  e.  the  margins 
have  been  pared  and  broi^ht  together  by  interrupted  sutures,  so  as 
to  produce  union  by  the  first  intention ; — thus  closing  the  fissure, 
and  making  the  palate  as  if  no  such  malformation  had  ever  been 
present  In  the  pamphlet  which  Roux  published  .oq  this  subject 
many  years  a^,  a  variety  of  instruments,— needles,  parte  ai^Ue^ 
&c.,  are  described — but  mos!  of  them  may  be  dispensed  with  m  my 
opinion.  Staphyloraphe  (as  the  operation  is  termed)  may  be  done 
thus :  The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  good  light,  and  his  head 
should  rest  on  the  breftst  of  an  assistant ;  the  surgeon  should  then 
sei^  the  portion  of  the  uvula  on  one  side  of  the  fissure,  with 
hook-beaked  forceps  (p.  89),  draw  it  slightly  forwards,  and  then 
carry  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
velum  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate,  so  as  to 
make  a  clean-cut  raw  surface  on  its  margin ;  then  the  other  side 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  next  a  needle,  set  in  a  handle 
(p.  41),  armed  with  a  thread  of  the  ordinary  size  for  the  interrupted 
suture,  should  be  passed  from  below  upwards  on  one  side  of  the 
cleft,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  margin ,  the  thread  being 
seized  with  forceps  and  pulled  forwards,  the  needle  should  be  with- 
drawn, re-threaded  with  the  same  end  as  before,  and  then  pushed 
from  above  downwards  on  the  other  side  of  the  fissure^  at  the  same 
distance  from  its  cut  surface :  two,  or  perhaps  three,  threads  being 
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introduced  in  the  same  manner,  each  should  be  tied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  the  edges  in  close  approximation,  and  the  ends  being  cut 
off,  the  operation  is  accomplished. 

Various  modifications  of  this  proceeding  may  be  deemed  advi- 
sable ;  thus,  the  threads  may  be  introduced  before  the  incisions  are 
made :  the  latter  may  be  effected  with  scissors  instead  of  a  knife : 
each  needle  may  be  introduced  from  above  downwards,  but  all  of 
these  matters  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  such  an  operation  can  be  done  only  in  the  soft 
palate ;  but  should  the  fissure  extend  further  forward,  as  it  often 
does,  more  especially  in  instances  of  hare-lip,  the  aperture  in  front 
can  be  afterwards  closed  with  an  artificial  palate.  Unless  the 
patient  is  remarkably  steady  and  determined  to  permit  the  opera- 
tion to  be  finished,  it  will  be  needless  to  attempt  it :  and  as  such 
fortitude  is  not  to  be  expected  before  the  age  of  puberty,  it  will 
seldom  happen  that  the  surgeon's  services  are  required  before  this 
period.  Even  when  he  has  finished  the  proceedings  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  he  must  not  be  over  sanguine  of  a  fortunate  result. 
Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  movement  of  the  palate; 
the  patient  should  partake  of  a  meal  immediately  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  for  the  firsi  two  days  should  only  swallow  a  little  Uquid 
which  he  should  allow  to  pass  into  the  pharynx  with  the  smallest 
possible  drag  on  the  stitches :  at  other  times  he  should  not  permit 
the  saliva  even  to  pass  backwards.  The  stitches  should  be  care- 
fully cut  out  (p.  43),  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  on  no  account 
whatever  should  he  partake  of  solid  food,  until  all  risk  of  the  wound 
tearing  open^as  passed  away. 

When  a  person  grows  up  with  this  malformation,  he,  from  custom, 
feels  but  littjie  .the  physical  inabilities  of  the  part :  he  usually  can 
swallow  well,  although  perhaps  wften^a  child  some  of  his  food  and 
drink  would  occasionally  get  into  the  nostrils.  The  first  case  in 
which  Roux  operated  affords  as  good  an  example  of  the  annoying 
nature  of  the  defect,  and  the  efiicacy  of  the  proceeding,  as  any  thalf 
could  be  adduced.  A  young  medical  gentleman,  with  a  tone  of 
voice  similar  to  that  of  those  who  have  Tost  the  soft  palate  by  clis- 
ease,  asked  the  professor  if  any  thing  could  be  done  for  him.  Sta- 
phyloraphe  was  the  result ;  and  when  the  patient  returned  again 
among  nis  friends,  he  was  so  greatly  improved  that  (in  so  far  as  his 
voice  was  concerned)  he  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same 
individual. 

The  lower  jaw  occasionally  becomes  so  closely  bound  to  the 
upper,  that  the  teeth  cannot  be  sufficiently  separated  to  admit  of 
solid  food.  This  condition  may  arise  from  inflammation  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  gums,  more  especially  after  necrosis  of  the  alveolar 
processes ;  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  chronic  contraction  of  a 
muscle;  occasionally  it  has  been  accompanied  with  anchylosis 
both  here  and  in  other  joints,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men in  the  possession  of  M.  Dubreuil,  of  Montpellier,  in  which  how- 
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ever  a  simitar  condition  was  not  present  in  any  other  part  of  the 
same  skeleton ;  and  in  certain  examples  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
the  cause.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  patient  with  the  mouth  thus 
contracted,  and  in  whom  there  was  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a 
state  of  caries:  the  disease  was  not  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could, 
with  propriety,  attempt  its  entire  removal.  A  portion  of  bone,  how- 
ever, was  excised,  but  little  benefit  resulted,  and  what  there  was 
might  probably  be  attributed  more  to  the  use  of  a  kind  of  screw- 
dilator,  than  to  the  partial  removal  of  what  I  considered  a  source  of 
irritation.  Mott  has  succeeded  in  two  instances  in  relieving  such 
permanent  adstrictions ;  and  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  there  is  a  case  recorded  wherein  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  dividing  the 
masseter  on  one  side  with  a  narrow  knife,  passed  from  the  mouth 
between  that  muscle  and  the  skin.  If  anchylosis  be  the  cause  of 
closure,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  inter- 
fering. 


CHAPTER  X. 

0PEBATI0N8  ON  THE  JAWS. 

The  jaws  and  other  bones  of  the  face  are  subject  to  caries  and 
necrosis.  Perhaps  caries  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  upper 
maxilla  and  contiguous  bones, — necrosis  oflener  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
and  the  surgeon  may  occasionally  show  both  great  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  removing  such  sources  of  irritation.  Such  proceedings 
are  usually  very  simple,  although  sometimes  the  sequestrum  in  the 
latter  is  so  large  as  to  cause  the  operation  for  its  extraction  to  be 
almost  as  formidable  as  for  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  for 
tumour.  If  possible  the  diseased  or  dead  portions  should  be  removed 
through  the  mouth;  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw, 
free  external  incisions  are  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  seen  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  this  bone,  from  the  mental  foramen  to  its 
.  neck,  removed  in  a  state  of  necrosis ;  and  recently  I  extracted  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  base  of  this  bone,  being  at  the 
same  time  obliged  to  divide  the  facial  artery.  The  swelling  in  such 
cases  is  usually  very  alarming  to  the  inexperienced,  but  it  soon 
subsides  after  the  operation. 

Abscesses  (gumboils)  frequently  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
alveoli,  which  for  a  time  usually  occasion  considerable  pain  and 
swelling.  I  deem  it  good  practice  in  these  instances  to  make  an 
early  and  rather  free  incision,  as,  besides  the  relief  thus  ffiven,  there 
is  less  chance  of  the  matter  getting  into  contact  with  the  bone,  in 
which  event  caries  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  result. 

Tumours  of  various  kinds  form  in  connexion  with  the  mouth  and 
jaws.  They  may  be  on  the  gums,  or  in  the  bones ;  but  when  large, 
it  rarely  is  otherwise  than  that  both  are  more  or  less  affected. 

The  term  epulis  is  generally  used  to  denote  tumours  of  the  gums : 
such  growths  are  invariably  of  a  sarcomatous  character, — at  one 
time  tne  mass  is  soft  and  spongy,  at  another  of  a  more  solid  kind, 
— probably  nieduUary,  and  in  rarer  instances  a  melanotic  deposit 
occurs.  At  first  there  is,  perhaps,  only  a  small  spot  on  the  outer  or 
inner  side  of  the  gums,  but  gradually,  unless  the  surgeon  interferes, 
the  neighbouring  parts  are  involved,  until  at  last  the  disease  becomes 
extensive — implicating  perhaps  the  whole  alveolar  processes  in  the 
vicinity,  and  even  some  of  the  more  solid  textures  oeyond. 

The  hard  parts  of  the  jaws  are  in  some  instances  primarily 
affected :  here  the  swelling  may  consist  of  solid  bone — a  kind  of 
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exostosis,  or,  it  may  be  an  osseous  cyst  containing  a  glairy  or  a 
serous  fluid, — in  one  example  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  spiculs  or 
lamin®  of  bone,  with  the  interstices  filled  up  with  a  sarcomatous 
substance — ^the  latter  being  in  one  case  of  a  semi-cartilaginous 
character,  and  in  another,  of  a  soft,  pulpy,  medullary  nature.  At 
first  the  gum  will  not  be  aflfected ;  as  the  growth  increases,  how- 
ever, particularly  if  it  is  of  a  soft  character,  the  teeth  become  loose, 
and  fall  out,  the  gums  swell  and  ulcerate,  and  then  an  ill-conditioned 
sore  is  formed,  from  which  there  is  a  most  offensive  discharge. 

In  the  lower  jaw  one  or  other  of  these  forms  of  disease  is  far 
from  being  uncommon.  In  the  instance  of  epulis,  however  benign 
the  growth  may  appear  at  first,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to 
propose  its  removal ;  for,  although  examples  will  be  occasionally 
met  with  where  the  unhealthy  action  seems  to  cease,  the  greater 
number  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  a  more  serious  proceeding  is 
ultimately  necessary  than  would  have  been  required  at  first  Once 
I  saw  a  tunK)ur  of  this  kind,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  connected 
with  the  gum  within  the  incisor  teeth :  the  patient  had  nearly  gone 
her  full  time  with  child,  and  I  did  not,  therefore,  advise  its  imme- 
diate removal,  ahhough  this  might  have  been  veiy  readily  accom- 
plished, as  it  was  attached  only  &v  a  small  neck :  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  after,  she  rubbed  it  off  with  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and 
was  never  further  troubled.  Cases  of  epulis  seldom  termmate  so 
favourably,  however,  and  some  energetic  means  (more  so,  even, 
than  the  remale  tongue)  must  be  resorted  to.  The  pain  and  uncer- 
tainty of  caustics  are,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  objections  to  such 
remedies,  unless  when  the  disease  is  very  limited :  in  general  it  will 
be  best  to  remove  it  by  the  scissors  or  knife ;  and,  should  the  tex- 
tures around  be  in  a  suspicious  condition,  it  will  be  wise  to  remove 
them  too :  the  cutting  forceps  may  be  required  if  the  alveoli  are 
implicated,  and  here  the  shape  indicated  by  figure  14,  p.  27,  will  be 
found  of  great  utility. 

If  the  swelling  is  more  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  it  will  not  be  so 
easily  managed.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  osseous  cyst,  and  that  the 
surgeon  has  ascertained  this  by  touch,  or  with  an  exploring  needle, 
which  may  be  advantageously  used  in  some  of  these  cases, — pos- 
sibly by  making  a  free  opening  between  the  gum  and  the  cheeky 
thus  allowing  the  fluid  to  escape,  then  stuflBng  the  cavity  with  lint, 
and  treating  it  as  we  should  an  abscess,  the  walls  may  gradually 
contract  and  consolidate  in  a  firm  cicatrix.  Perhaps  in  some  such 
instances  a  seton  passed  across  the  cavity  might  be  of  equal  avail. 

Such  a  case  may,  however,  not  go  on  so  satisfactorily.    A  loose 

rngy  mass  may  form  in  the  place,  or  possibly  it  may  be  found 
t  the  bone  atound  is  in  a  condition  in  which  a  cure  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  such  treatment.  In  other  instances,  the 
surgeon  may  see  from  an  early  period  that  a  more  formidable  pro- 
ceeding will  be  requisite.  Now,  the  only  course  will  probably  be 
to  remove  a  portion  of  the  jaw  throughout  its  whole  thickness ; 
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but  if  this  can  be  avoided, — if  the  bone  can  be  preserved,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  do  so.  I  once  succeeded  in  this  object 
in  the  following  manner;  The  parent,  who  had  a  malignant 
(melanotic)  afiectton  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes  in  the 
mental  portion  of  the  maxilla,  was  seated  on  a  firm  chair,  and  an 
incision  was  made  directly  downwards  from  each  angle  of  the 
mouth,  as  low  as  the  base  of  the  bone :  the  lip  and  soft  parts  be- 
tween these  wounds  were  then  dissected  towards  the  neck ;  next, 
the  posterior  bicuspid  tooth  was  extracted  on  each  side,  and  a 
slight  notch  made  with  the  saw,  such  as  is  delineated  on  the.  next 
page ;  the  same  instrument  was  then  applied  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion midway  between  the  alveoli  and 
the  base,  and,  a  notch  being  made,         •  ^S-  ^^ 

the  cutting  pliers  (lig.  14,  p.  27)  com- 
pleted the  separation.  The  external 
wounds  were  then  brought  together 
by  the  twisted  and  interrupted  su- 
tures, a  piece  of  lint  was  laid  along 
the  cut  surface  of  the  bone ;  union 
occurred  on    the  face,   granulation 

and  cicatrization  within,  and  a  per-  , 

feet  cure  was  the  result   This  draw- 
ing (fig.  222)  exhibits  the  part  which  was  removed.     I  heard  of  the 
patient  years  after,  and  he  still  continued  well. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  a  proceeding  is,  that  less  deformity 
results  than  when  the  entire  depth  of  the  chin  is  cut  away :  the 
sides  of  the  bone  are  prevented  irom  falling  inwards,  as  they  inva- 
riably do  in  the  other  case :  the  jaw,  in  short,  was  left  as  if  all  the 
front  teeth  had  dropped  out, — ^just  as  may  be  seen  in  aged  persons, — 
and  there  was  sufficient  foundation  to  afHx  a  saddle  with  false  teeth, 
had  the  patient  chosen,  whereby  the  tip  would  have  been  supported 
in  its  natural  position.  I  have  been  induced  to  allude  to  this  case, 
both  because  such  a  mode  of  operating  is  less  generally  known  than 
by  perpendicular  division  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  and 
also  from  supposing,  from  what  I  have  myself  seen,  that  it  might  be 
advantageously  adopted  in  some  instances  where  more  severe  mea- 
stnes  might  be  contemplated.  The  steps  above  described  might 
be  more  troublesome  towards  the  back  part  of  the  alveolar  ridge» 
yet  b^  judicious  incisions  externally  they  might  be  accomplished  in 
a  satistactory  manner. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  base  as 
well  OS  the  alveoli,  and,  supposing  the  disease  to  be  in  the  mental 
portion  of  the  bone,  the  proceeding  may  be  accomplished  thus: 
After  the  first  incisions  have  been  made  as  above  directed,  the  flaps 
should  be  dissected  from  off  the  inferior  margin,  and  then  a  notch 
with  the  saw  should  be  made  in  a  perpendicular  direction  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  bone:  next  me  straight-cutting  forceps 
should  be  applied, — one  blade  within  the  inner  table,  the  other  in 
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the  groove, — and  the  bone  be  divided :  then  the  soft  parts  vrithin — 
the  digastric,  part  of  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  genio-hyo- 
glossus  on  each  side,  and  mucous  membrane — being  cut  across,  the 
separation  will  be  effected,  and  the  ivound  may  be  dressed  as  ahready 
described,  or  as  circumstances  may  indicate.  To  make  room  for 
the  blade  of  the  forceps  being  applied  within,  it  may  be  well  to  run 
the  knife  up  at  that  part  so  as  to  clear  a  space ;  but,  unless  the  for- 
ceps be  large  and  coarse,  this  step  need  not  be  attended  to.  The 
bleeding,  probably,  will  not  be  at  all  troublesome :  possibly  each 
labial  artery  may  require  a  ligature ;  but  the  twisted  suture,  which 
should  always  be  used  at  this  part  of  the  wound,  will  usually  com- 
press them. 

.  Instead  of  dividing  the  bone  as  above  recommended,  a  chain-saw 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  by  some  operators.  The  instrument 
is  delineated  in  Dr.  Jaffray's  work  on  the  excision  of  carious  joints; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  used  by 
such  a  high  authority  as  Mr.  Cusack,  I  give  a  decided  preference 
to  a  small  dove-tail  saw,  (p.  25),  or  to  such  a  one  as  is  here  repre- 

rig.  223. 


sented  (fig.  223).  A  similar  instrument  has  been  advantageously 
used  by  Dr.  Warren  in  manv  of  his  operations ;  and,  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  cut  vnth  such  tools,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  notching  the 
bone  in  the  manner  directed.  The  handle  is  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  long,  the  blade  the  same,  and  may  be  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  a 
whole  inch  in  depth.  A  back  is  required,  as  the  plate  is  very  thin, 
on  purpose  to  permit  the  teeth  being  twisted  outwards  as  in  a  pro- 
perly-set saw. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  the  attachments  of  the  tongue 
to  the  chin  have  been  divided,  the  organ  has  been  suddenly  drawn 
back  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation :  the  point  should  therefore  be 
kept  steady  by  an  assistant,  who  can  use  his  fingers,  forceps,  or 
hooks,  as  may  be  required ;  or,  what  answers  best  of  all,  a  tnread 
should  be  passed  through  the  apex,  and  a  loop  being  cast,  the  part 
can  thus  be  kept  in  a  proper  position.  This  appears  an  additional 
severity ;  but  it  is  a  wise  precaution,  and  in  my  opinion  should  not 
be  omitted,  particularly  in  operations  where  larger  portions  of  the 
bone  are  removed. 

In  dressing  the  wound  within  the  mouth,  care  should  be  taken,  by 
inserting  a  due  quantity  of  lint,  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  bone  from 
falling  inwards :  the  internal  pterygoids  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  mylo-hyoids  will  conduce  to  this  efl^t,  the  disadvantage  of 
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which  is,  that  besides  causing  the  deficiency  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  to  be  more  conspicuous,  it  removes  the  teeth  from  the  line  of 
those  above.  Mr.  Nasmylh  of  Edinburgh  contrived  a  simple  and 
ingenious  instrument  to  obviate  this  change  in  position :  it  consisted 
of  a  double  silver  case  to  contain  the  upper  molars  and  those  below, 
which  was  made  to  fit  on  previous  to  the  operation,  when  the  jaws 
were  nearly  closed.  This  machine  was -used  by  Mr.  Listen  on 
several  of  his  patients,  and  answered  the  desired  object  It  is  per- 
haps, however,  best  adapted,  or  at  all  events  most  necessary,  in 
instances  where  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  maxilla  has  been  re- 
moved. 

The  latter  object  may  be  accomplished  thus : — The  patient  being 
seatqfl  as  in  the  preceding  operation,  and  supposing  the  portion  of 
bone  about  to  be  removed  to  extend  from  the  angle  near  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  knife  should  be  carried  down  the  lip  from  about  its 
centre  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  chin,  when  it  should  be  run  along 
the  base  of  the  bone  as  far  back  as  the  an^^Ie,  and  then  slightly  turned 
up  along  the  posterior  border :  the  flap  thus  marked  out  should  be 
turned  upwards  by  dissecting  it  from  the  tumour :  next  an  incisor 
tooth  should  be  extracted; — perhaps  the  last  molar  also, — and  the 
devetail  saw,  or  that  exhibited  on  the  preceding  page,  should  be  used 
to  effect  a  fissure  in  the  bone  in  front  and  behind  the  disease,  when 
the  forceps  should  be  applied  as  already  directed,  and  the  separation 
will  be  completed  by  dividing  the  attachments  of  the  soft  parts 
within,  viz.  tne  mylo-hyoid,  part  of  the  internal  pterygoid,  perhaps, 
and  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  incision  below  the  jaw  the  facial  artery  must  be  cut :  the 
knife,  however,  may  be  so  lightly  carried  over  this  part,  that  it  need 
not  be  divided  until  the  flap  is  bein^  raised,  when  it  can  be  secured 
with  a  ligature,  or  commanded  wim  the  finger  of  an  assistant :  in 
the  latter  case  a  thread  must  be  applied  ere  the  wound  is  closed.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  other  vessel  will  prove  troublesome.  When 
the  knife  is  swept  boldly  along  the  base  of  the  bone,  this  artery  is 
sure  to  be  divided,  and  occasionally,  as  I  have  seen,  the  gush  of 
blood  is  very  copious  ;  yet  even  in  such  a  case  I  have  found  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  that  a  very  diminutive  stream  continued: 
whether  large  or  small  a  ligature  should  invariably  be  applied ;  for 
if  it  is  not,  bleeding  is  almost  certain  to  ensue  when  the  patient  gets 
warm  in  bed  and  r^overs  from  the  immediate  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

A  flap  might  be  made  by  passing  the  knife  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  teeth  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  a  little 
above  that  of  the  jaw,  and  another  downwards  in  the  course  of  the 
symphysis,  but  the  external  wound  might  thps  be  too  small,  and  the 
cicatrix  would  be  more  conspicuous  than  that  following  the  incision 
above  advised. 

Sometimes  disease  is  so  situated  that  the  angle  of  the  bone,  with 
a  considerable  portion — ^perhaps  the  whole— of  the  ascending  ramus 
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has  to  be  rennoved.  If  a  small  part  ooly  of  the  latter  is  atTected,  the 
incisions  already  described — at  all  events  cairyiDg  that  over  the 
posterior  border  a  little  higher — will  permit  the  application  of  the 
saw  and  forceps.  The  bone  in  thia  situation  is  somewhat  harder 
than  in  front,  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  also  from  its  position, 
there  wilt  be  greater  difGculty  in  using  either  of  these  instruments. 
The  shape  of  forceps  indicared  in  figures  15  and  16  (p.  27)  will  be 
serviceaole  at  this  part  When  the  jaw  is  interfered  with  here,  the 
proximity  of  the  external  carotid  must  be  remembered. 

If  the  disease  extends  so  high  as  to  approach  the  neck  of  (he  bone, 
it  will  probably  be  best  to  disarticulate.     The  tumour  may  be  small 
or  large, — may  involve  little  in  front  of  the  angle, — include  the 
whole  of  the  body  on  that  side,  or  possibly  even  the  chin  and  ^con- 
Fig.  334. 


siderable  extent  further  round.  Supposing  it  to  be  of  a  size  such  as 
is  above  represented,  (fig.  224,)  the  proceedings  may  be  conducted 
in  the  following  manner:  ■The  patient  being  seated  as  for  the  other 
operations,  the  knife  should  be  carried  from  the  lip  downwards, 
backwards,  and  upwards,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  on  the 
drawing:  the  facial  artery  being  secured  in  the  manner  already  in- 
dicated, the  bone  must  be  divided  in  front  with  saw  and  forceps,  as 
also  described  in  a  preceding  page,  when  the  mass  must  be  drawn 
outwards  (to  one  side),  so  as  to  permit  the  point  of  the  knife  being 
carried  along  its  inner  surface:  the  antenor  attachments  of  the 
tongue,  (supposing  division  of  the  bone  to  have  been  efiected  tiirther 
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round  than  the  symphysis)  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  internal  pterygoid,  the  masseler,  the  temporal,  the  external 
pterygoid,  and,  lastly,  the  lateral  ligaments  and  synovial  capsule 
should  all  be  divided  successively,  and  so  the  separation  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

If  the  tumour  is  small,  in  all  likelihood  the  articulation  may  be  in 
a  natural  condition ;  but  under  such  circumstances,  as  the  mass 
will  probably  be  tolerably  firm,  it  can  be  advantageously  used  as  a 
lever,  whereby  the  action  of  the  temporal  muscle  may  be  opposed, 
the  coronoid  process  drawn  downwards,  and  the  condyle,  in  a 
manner,  twisted  out,  after  a  slight  application  of  the  knife  to  such 
ligamentous  fibres  as  are  thrown  on  the  stretch.  In  one  instance 
in  disarticulating  on  the  living  body  a  solid  bony  tumour,  I  found 
that  the  condyle  actually  separated  from  the  periosteum  on  its  inner 
side,  and  this  part  of  the  proceeding  was  therefore  accomplished 
with  great  facility.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tumour  is  larger,  the 
mouth  may  have  been  kept  open  for  some  time  before,  and  the  tem- 
poral muscle  may  therefore  oe  easily  reached,  while  the  stretched 
state  of  the  joint  maj  possibly  enable  the  separation  of  the  condyle 
to  be  readily  eflfecled.  In  such  a  case  the  lever  force  is  not  so 
much  to  be  trusted  to,  as  the  growth  will  probably  be  so  soft  as  to 
tear  across :  this  I  have  seen  happen  a  little  below  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  where  the  large  mass  separated,  and  the  condyle  with  the 
coronoid  process,  and  some  remaining  portions  of  disease,  were  then 
dissected  away. 

Sometimes  the  cutting  forceps  have  been  used  on  the  coronoid 

frocess  and  neck  of  the  bone,  and  the  parts  above  have  been  left, 
should  in  general,  however,  prefer  removing  them  as  being  a 
simpler  proceeding,  and  not  in  any  way  causing  either  additional 
pain  or  danger  to  the  patient  One  authority  has  recommended 
that  the  joint  should  be  opened  in  front :  another  that  the  knife  should 
be  entered  behind ;  for  my  own  part,  I  should  begin  here  at  any 
point  which  seemed  most  convenient  The  main  source  of  appre- 
nension  regarding  this  step  of  the  operation  has  been  the  proximity 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery ;  but  there  need  be  far  less  dread 
on  this  score  than  many  have  imagined.  If  the  point  of  the  knife 
is  kept  close  upon  the  bone  the  vessel  can  scarcely  be  touched  ;  and 
should  it  actually  be  divided  the  bleeding  can  be  readily  restrained 
with  the  finger,  until  a  ligature  can  be  cast  around  it  When  the 
condyle  and  neck  are  separated,  the  artery  lies  in  a  large  wound, 
whose  depth  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  orifice  bemg  seized 
with  forceps,  or  transfixed  with  a  tenaculum ;  but  if  the  operator 
thrusts  the  knife  deep  behind  the  ascending  ramus,  so  as  to  wound 
this  vessel,  the  root  of  the  temporal,  or  perhaps  even  the  external 
carotid  itself,  and  is  afterwards  awkward  and  slow  in  effecting  the 
removal  of  the  bone,  the  bleeding  might  be  very  copious.  To  avoid 
such  a  danger,  it  may  probably  be  best  to  proceed  from  before 
backwards;  and  as  in  this  way  the  temporal  muscle  should  be 
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separated  from  the  coronoid  process,  there  wilt  thus  be  less  diffi- 
culty  in  effecting  that  process  of  twisting  which  I  have  recom- 
mended. 

Besides  the  external  maxillary  artery,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  wounded,  the  transverse  facial  branches  must  be  divided  by  the 
vertical  part  of  the  incision  over  the  ramus :  these  will  bleed  pro- 
fusely for  a  minute  or  two ; — probably  ere  the  wound  is  closed  not 
one  may  require  a  ligature ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  well  to  act  on  the  safe  side,  and  better,  therefore,  to 
apply  two  or  three  ligatures  too  many  than  one  too  few.  The  most 
of  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  will  also  be  divided,  and  the  fea- 
tures will  be  drawn  to  the  opposite  side  in  a  conspicuous  manner, 
though  ultimately  this  condition  will  become  less  observable. 

A  fold  of  lint,  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tumour  which 
may  have  been  removed,  should  then  be  placed  in  the  wound ;  over 
this  the  edges  should  be  approximated,  and  held  together  by  stitches 
of  interrupted  suture,  a  needle  and  twisted  thread  being,  however, 
kept  in  the  end  of  the  wound  at  the  margin  of  the  lip.  Some  straps 
mav  be  of  advantage,  by  closing  the  gaps  ^tween  the  threads ; 
and  here,  perhaps,  the  isinglass  plaster  may  be  advantageously 
used,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  cause  irritation  than  the  common  resi- 
nous adhesive  kind.  The  saliva  from  the  divided  ducts  of  the  paro- 
tid, and  also  from  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands,  may  be 
allowed  to  take  its  own  course:  perhaps  it  may  flow  into  the 
mouth ;  possibly  it  may  ooze  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  wound 
at  various  points ;  but,  in  the  latter  event,  the  external  apertures 
will  ultimately  close,  though  in  some  instances  not  till  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks. 

Every  thing  before,  during,  and  after  the  operation,  regarding 
the  proper  position  of  the  portion  of  jaw  which  is  to  be  left,  the 
tongue,  the  dressing  of  the  wound,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be  attended  to 
and  conducted  according  to  rules  already  laid  down. 

I  have  recommended  the  sitting  posture  as  being  most  conve- 
nient, for  the  blood  is  thus  permitted  to  escape  from  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  a  patient  will  faint,  and  must  then  be  laid  on  his  back, 
— indeed,  whether  or  not  it  is  always  best  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the 
disease  has  been  removed.  It  has  often  happened  that  these  pro- 
ceedings have  been  retarded  by  sickness  ana  vomiting ;  and,  con- 
sidering their  severity,  I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  propriety  of 
having  wine  at  hand  contained  in  a  vessel  (such  as  a  teapot),  with 
a  spout  of  suflicient  length  to  permit  the  contents  being  poured  into 
the  back  of  the  mouth. 

The  following  drawing  (fig.  226)  represents  the  profile  of  a 
irl,  from  whom  I  removed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  jaw 
y  disarticulation,  nearly  six  years  ago.  My  friend  and  former 
assistant,  Dr.  Richard  Mackenzie  of  !&linburgh,  writes  me  regard- 
ing her  present  condition  as  follows : — ^^  The  features  are  slightly 
twisted,  out  little  or  no  paralysis  exists.    It  appears  as  if  the  portio 
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dura  had  not  been  divided.  She  can  wink  with  either  eye,  and  turn 
the  mouth  with  nearly  equal  facility  to  either  side.  The  lower  in- 
cisors are  drawn  considerably  behind  those  of  the  upper,  but  she 
can  push  the  chin  forwards  so  as  to  bring  the  opposite  teeth  nearly 
into  contacL  The  portion  of  the  jaw  which  was  removed  is  supplied 
by  ligament,  and  the  divided  end  of  the  bone  cannot  be  distinctly 
felt" 

Fig.  aas. 


Since  1813,  when  Dupuytren  first  removed  a  portion  of  this  bone, 
the  operation  has  been  very  frequently  repeated,  and  with  admirable 
success.  The  chin,  the  part  sustaining  the  molares,  the  ramus,  one 
half  of  the  bone,  two  thirds,  and  even  the  whole  from  condyle  to 
condyle, 'have  been  separated.  Among  British  surgeons  few  have 
done  as  much  in  this  way  as  Mr.  Cusack  of  Dublin :  Mr.  Listen  has 
also  operated  in  numerous  cases ;  and  Mr.  Syme,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  gives  a  drawing  of  an  enormous  growth 
in  this  situation,  "  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  which  has 
been  removed  in  this  way."  The  tumour  weighed  many  pounds, 
and  its  separation  was  attended  with  signal  success :  years  after  I 
saw  this  patient  in  excellent  health,  and  a  high  stock  covered  the 
deformity  so  well  that  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  maxilla 
was  scarcely  observable. 

Tumours  of  the  upper  jaw  may,  like  those  last  referred  to,  be  con- 
nected with  the  gums,  the  alveoli, the  harder  portiona.of  the  bone, or 
possibly  with  the  interior  of  the  antrum :  indeed,  making  allowances 
for  the  differences  in  position,  shape,  and  other  physical  characters 
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between  this  and  the  lower  maxilla,  there  is  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  diseases  of  each. 

Occasionally  abscess  forms  within  the  antrum,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  great  pain  until  an  opening  is  made  through  the  outer 
wall  by  means  of  a  small  trochar  and  canula.  There  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  presence  of  matter ;  for,  unless  there  be  a 
considerable  accun)ulation,  and  that  for  some  time,  too,  the  cavity 
will  not  alter  at  all  in  shape.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  outer 
(or  anterior)  wall  may  bulge  forward,  and  fluctuation  may  actually 
be  detected,  in  which  case  there  need  be  no  hesitation  about  making 
an  opening  at  the  most  convenient  part,  either  with  a  stout  knife, 
punch,  or  trochar,  as  may  be  deemed  best ;  but  when  the  matter  is 
encircled  with  firm  bone,  the  condition  may  not  be  altogether  so  dis- 
tinct, although  from  the  general  oedema  in  the  cheek,  the  intense 
throbbing  pain  in  the  antrum,  and  perhaps  rigors,  the  surgeon  may 
generally  suspect  the  true  nature  of  the  ailment.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  seldom  do  wrong  if  he  puncture  the  cavity  im- 
mediately above  the  first  or  second  bicuspid  tooth.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  will  be  best  to  extract  any  stumps  or  diseased  teeth  im- 
mediately below,  as  possibly  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  may 
be  at  the  root  of  a  tang.  With  stumps  removal  should  at  once  be 
resorted  to ;  but  if  a  tooth  is  sound,  or  tolerably  so,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  should  be  removed  or  not  If  there  is  great 
tenderness  on  pressing  upwards  it  should  be  extracted. 

Sometimes  in  suppuration  here  the  alveoli  become  carious,  and 
portions  of  them  require  to  be  removed,  but  no  particular  instruc- 
tions about  such  operations  seem  at  present  required. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  will  regulate  the  character  of  any 
operation  which  may  be  necessary  for  tumours  in  this  situation.  On 
ail  occasions,  whether  in  the  lower  or  upper  jaw,  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  external  wounds,  if  any  such  be  requisite,  of  a 
size  so  small  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  produce  the  least  possible 
amount  of  disfigurement  afterwards.  At  the  same  time  the  operator 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  a'free  external  opening  should  this  seem 
needful  at  first  or  afterwards  found  necessary,  and  though' it  is  im- 
possible to  place  them  where  they  will  not  afterwards  be  seen,  the 
disfigurement  from  such  wounds  is  wonderfully  little,  more  espe- 
cially if  compared  with  the  projection  occasioned  by  large  tumours 
in  this  part  of  the  face. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  I  should  say 
that  small  tumours  connected  with  the  gums  and  alveoli  can  be 
more  readily  removed  from  the  lower  jaw  than  the  upper,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  wound  in  the  lips.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  inci- 
sors this  may  readily  be  done  by  the  application  of  the  knife  and 
forceps,  but  further  back  any  attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  attended 
with  great  trouble  to  the  surgeon,  and  probably  much  pain  to  the 
patient,  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  of  the  mouth  and  the 
necessity  for  more  frequent  application  of  the  forceps  than  might 
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be  required  were  there  a  freer  external  opening.  Supposing  an 
operation  demanded  for  a  growth  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  larger, 
situated  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  maxilla,  and  there  being 
an  evident  necessity  for  a  larger  external  aperture  than  the  natural 
size  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner: — The  patient  being  seated  and  his  head  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  or  against  the  back  of  a  chair,  an  incision 
should  be  made  with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury  from  the  margin  of  the 
upper  lip  to  the  root  of  the  ala ;  then  the  mucous  membrane  and 
cheek  thould  be  dissected  off  the  tumour  as  far  upwards  and  back- 
wards as  its  bulk  renders  necessary ;  and  possibly  to  efiect  this  the 
external  wound  must  be  carried  a  little  nigher  in  a  line  straight 
upwards  from  that  already  present :  then  an  incisor  tooth  and  a 
bicuspid  or  molar  must  be  extracted,  and  the  point  of  the  knife 
carried  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  and  every 
soft  texture  which  it  can  reach,  where  it  is  intended  to  effect  the 
separation :  next  the  small  saw^(p*  510)  should  be  applied  to  notch 
the  alveoli  in  front  and  behind,  and  it  may  be  well  also  to  make  a 
groove  above  the  tumour  with  such  a  blade  as  this  (fig.  226)  (similar 
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to  that  usually  termed  Hey's,  or  those  figured  in  Scultetus)  which 
from  its  limited  length,  and  also  from  the  narrowness  of  the  stalk 
between  the  blade  and  the  handle,  can  be  more  readily  used  on  such 
a  part :  then  the  cutting  forceps  should  be  applied,  and  the  separa- 
tion may  thereby  be  completed.  The  different  shapes  of  forceps 
already  so  frequently  alluded  to  (p.  27)  may  be  of  great  service  on 
such  an  occasion,  as,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blades  are  bent 
near  the  handles,  they  may  be  applied  to  some  parts  more  conve- 
niently than  those  which  are  straight. 

If  the  tumour  is  solid  throughout,  the  whole  mass  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  included  in  these  sections ;  or  if  any  part  remains,  it  must 
be  cut  away  with  the  forceps  or  gouge.  Sometimes  swellings  of 
considerable  size  form  in  the  alveoli  here,  which  contain  fluid  of  a 
serous  character :  if,  therefore,  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  one 
of  this  kind,  it  might  be  advisable,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  punc- 
ture it  through  the  gums  with  a  knife  or  trochar,  and  should  the 
disease  prove  so,  it  may  be  possible  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  cyst  witnout  interfering  with  the  lips  at  all.  I 
have  seen  one  instance  where  this  might  have  been  advantageously 
done.  The  nature  of  the  tumour  was  mistaken,  however,  and  only 
discovered  during  the  steps  of  the  operation  after  the  external 
incision  had  been  effected.    In  this  instance  the  crown  of  an  incisor 
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tooth  was  found  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  cjrst,  a  circum- 
stance which  I  have  twice  observed  in  such  operations  on  the  adult 
living  body.  Were  a  cavity  laid  open  in  the  manner  above  referred 
to,  the  future  treatment  should  be  conducted  in  the  manner  already 
described  for  similar  cases  in  the  lower  jaw. 

In  puncturing  a  tumour  it  is  possible  that  but  little  resistance 
might  be  offered  to  the  progress  of  the  instrument  after  the  outer 
shell  had  been  perforated,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  on 
that  account  that  it  was  a  cyst:  it  might  be  a  soft  gelatinous  mass, 
or  one  of  a  medullary  character, — in  the  gum,  alveoli,  or  possibly 
from  within  the  antrum,  and  in  such  cases  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion about  the  propriety  of  removing  the  entire  disease,  supposmg 
it  to  be  within  reasonable  reach. 

The  size  of  the  tumour  may  from  the  first  make  it  apparent  that 
more  extensive  incisions  than  those  yet  described  will  be  required. 
The  swelling  may  not  only  protrude  in  front,  but  it  may  be  observ- 
able in  the  mouth  and  in  the  nostril^  and  by  the  elevation  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball  it  may  be  apparent  that  it  also  extends 
upwards :  there  will  in  many  instances  be  difficulty  in  appreciating 
the  extent  of  the  disease  backwards,  whilst  in  others  there  can  be 
none  in  perceiving  that  it  protrudes  into  the  posterior  nares  and 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  will  often  be  a  nice 
question  to  determine  in  how  far  the  tumours  are  malignant  or 
otherwise,  and  even  when  such  a  conclusion  is  drawn,  the  further 

Suestion  as  to  the  extent  of  their  surrounding  attachments  may 
emand  serious  consideration.  As  to  certain  of  these  features  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  tumours ;  but  there  are  many 
circumstances  connected  with  the  growths  under  consideration 
which  demand  some  separate  consideration  here.  Most  of  such 
cases  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  or  immediately  about  the  antrum, 
and  when  the  growth  is  actually  within,  the  cavity  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  filled  ere  there  are  any  external  symptoms,  and  when 
therefore  it  does  protrude  in  any  of  these  directions  in  which  it  is 
first  most  readily  detected,  the  chances  are,  that  it  will  also  have 
encroached  more  or  less  on  the  posterior  parietes.  But  it  is  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  origin  of  the  disease;  for  though  it 
may  to  all  appearance  occupy  the  whole  of  the  antrum  it  may  be 
connected  with  only  one  or  other  side  of  its  circumference.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  will  be  in  front ;  it  may, 
however,  be  behind  and  above;  again  in  others  it  may  involve 
almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  in  all,  as  it 
increases  in  size,  the  external  projection  will  become  more  and  more 
apparent.  Softness  and  rapidity  of  growth  are,  in  my  opinion,  mo^t 
.indicative  of  malignancy  in  such  cases:  and  if  combined  with 
these  the  limits  are  indistinctly  defined,  and  there  are  constitutional 
indications  of  such  a  growth,  the  disease  is  evidently  one  of  a 
serious  character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  swelling  is  hard  and 
slow  of  increase ;  if  the  distinctions  between  it  and  the  surrounding 
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parts  are  apparent ;  if  the  person  seems  otherwise  in  good  health, 
and  in  nowise  disturbed  by  the  swelling  excepting  by  the  inconve- 
nience resulting  from  its  bulk,  then  there  may  be  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  benign  in  character.  But,  as  already  stated,  there 
may  be  doubts  about  its  connexions  behind  and  above,  and  now 
possibly  the  history  of  the  disease  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
feature ;  for,  if  the  swelling  has  first  become  conspicuous  in  front, 
and  then  gradually  extended  backwards  along  the  palate,  and 
upwards  and  inwards  to  the  nostril,  whilst  there  has  never  been 
deep-seated  uneasiness,  or  pain,  or  feeling  of  obstruction  in  the  back 
part  of  the  nasal  passage,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  has  no  intimate  connection  with  (t.  e.  that  it  does  not  involve) 
those  structures.  Even  yet,  however,  the  surgeon  should  not  be 
contented,  and  before  giving  a  decision  should  pass  a  probe  along 
the  nostril  and  ascertain  if  it  projects  behind,  and  should  also  carry 
the  point  of  his  finger  behind  and  above  the  soft  palate  so  as  to 
make  a  careful  examination  there  too,  and  if  he  finds  no  swelling, 
or  only  a  round  solid  mass  similar  to  that  in  front,  with  a  fissure 
(however  small)  between  the  tumour  and  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
he  may  be  well  assured  that  the  growth  involves  only  the  superior 
maxilla,  or  at  most  part  of  the  palatine,  spongy,  and  malar  bones. 

But  cases  occur  which  in  their  early  stages  the  most  experienced 
may  be  uncertain  about,  and  growths  will  sometimes  project  of  a 
great  size  externally,  whose  deeper  connexions  it  may  be  impossible 
to  ascertain  until  an  operation  is  performed.  Sometimes,  however, 
enormous  tumours  will  protrude  on  the  face  from  the  upper  jaw, 
when,  nevertheless,  the  hard  palate,  especially  the  palatine  plate  of 
the  palate-bone,  the  inner  walls  of  the  antrum,  and  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  are  so  natural  in  condition,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deem  the 
growth  deep-seated.  In  the  museum  at  Fort  Pitt  there  is  a  speci- 
men of  a  large  osseous  shell  connected  with  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  antrum,  which,  doubtless,  on  the  living  body,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  hideous  appearance,  in  which,  however,  maceration  shows 
that  almost  the  entire  of  the  hard  palate,  the  inner,  upper,  and  pos- 
terior walls  of  the  cavity  are  in  a  natural  condition.  But  perhaps 
few  cases  so  well  illustrate  the  enormous  magnitude  which  such 
tumours  will  sometimes  attain  without  involving  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  bone,  as  that  referred  to  and  delineated  in  Mr.  Liston's  Prac- 
tical Surgery,  where  the  diseased  mass  extended  from  the  eyebrow 
to  below  the  level  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  yet  the  textures  behind 
were  not  implicated ;  for  the  entire  disease,  weighing  several  pounds, 
was  most  successfully  extirpated,  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  greater 
facility  too,  than  I  have  observed  with  others  of  a  less  formidable 
size.  In  Dupuytren's  collection  of  diseased  bones  there  are  several 
remarkable  examples  of  laree  growths  in  the  superior  maxilla,  some 
unconnected  with  the  parts  behind,  others  extensively  so,  and  some 
involving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  frontal ;  some  of  these  are 
exhibited  in  the  published  catalogue  of  the  preparations ;  but  indeed 
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there  are  few  museums  now-a-days  which  do  not  contain  examples 
of  the  kind. 

Supposing  a  tumour  connected  with  the  upper-jaw  of  a  larger 
size  than  that  for  which  I  have  yet  described  an  operation,  and  that 
a  proceeding  of  the  kind  is  necessary,  it  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner :  The  patient  bein^  seated  with  his  head  as 
previously  described,  an  incision  should  be  made  from  the  margin 
of  the  upper  lip  towards  the  nostril,  and  then  from  the  ala,  as  hinrh 
as  within  half  an  inch  of  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eyelids ;  next  the 
cheek  should  be  laid  open  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (or  near  it) 
as  far  as  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, an  incision  at  right  angles  with  this  one  should  extend  from 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  towards  the  neck 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  now  the  flap  between  the  nose  and  the  wound 
in  the  cheek  should  be  dissected  from  off  the  tumour,  and  turned 
upwards  on  the  brow ;  then  that  portion  of  the  cheek  below  and 
behind  the  wound  should  be  turned  downwards,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  divided,  so  as  to  expose  freely  the  interior  of  the  mouth. 
The  extent  of  the  disease  being  now  more  appreciable,  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  application  of  the  saw  and  forceps.  An  in- 
cisor tooth,  perhaps  two,  may  be  extracted,  and  then  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  hard  palate  should  be  cut  a  little  to  that  side  of  the 
mesial  line  on  which  the  disease  is  situate,  as  far  back  as  the  soft 
palate,  at  whose  anterior  margin  a  transverse  division  should  be 
made  between  that  just  effected  and  the  back  of  the  last  molar 
tooth ;  then  with  one  or  other  of  the  saws  already  referred  to  (page 
617)  the  alveoli  and  palatine  plate  of  the  superior  maxilla  should 
be  notched, — almost  divided, — from  below  upwards,  when  the  cut- 
ting forceps  should  be  used  to  complete  the  separation.  But  before 
the  saw  is  laid  aside,  the  operator  should  ascertain  what  may  be 
required  above ;  for  if  the  malar  bone  is  sound,  and  also  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  superior  maxilla,  they  should  both  be  left ;  and  for  this 

[)urpose  a  notch  must  be  made  across  from  the  nasal  process  of  the 
atter  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  former,  and  then  the  forceps  should 
be  used,  first  to  complete  the  division  between  the  mouth  and  nose, 
next  to  cut  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and 
then  to  pass  along  the  horizontal  groove  already  made  with  the 
saw,  below  the  orbit  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  impossible  to 
save  any  portion  of  the  os  malse  or  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  saw 
need  not  be  used  after  its  duty  has  been  fulfllled  on  the  hard  palate ; 
but  the  forceps,  after  having  succeeded  it  here,  must  then  be  applied 
to  divide  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  between  the  nostril  and 
inner  side  of  the  orbit,  then  to  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar, 
and  lastly  to  the  frontal  or  orbital  process  (as  may  be  found  con- 
venient) of  the  same  bone,  when  the  tumour  should  be  forcibly  de- 
pressed with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  start  from  its  place ; 
this  being  accomplished,  a  few  additional  touches  with  the  knife 
will  serve  to  divide  the  remaining  soft  textures,  when  the  separa- 
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lion  will  be  completed.  If  the  orbit  has  to  be  opened  in  this  man- 
ner, of  course  it  will  be  requisite  to  make  a  slight  dissection*  to 
permit  the  eyeball  and  its  appendages  to  be  held  out  of  the  way 
of  the  forceps  and  fingers. 

In  operations  for  small  tumours,  the  surgeon  has  been  recom- 
mended, in  making  the  wound  on  the  surface,  to  stand  in  front  of 
the  patient;  but  in  appl}ring  the  saw,  it  will  usually  be  best  to  stand 
behind,  and  in  the  operation  last  described  he  must  change  his  posi- 
tion too ;  indeed,  he  must  move  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  his 
convenience ;  for  the  surfaces  are  so  irregular,  whether  in  a  natural 
or  diseased  condition,  that  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  else  he  will  cramp 
the  movements  of  his  own  hands. 

The  incisions  through  the  cheeks  are  generally  foUowed  by  pro- 
fu^  bleeding,  but  it  soon  ceases  from  the  small  vessels,  and  the  facial 
can  be  commanded  at  first  with  the  fingers  and  afterwards  with  a 
ligature.  The  vessels  behind  never  give  trouble,  unless  part  of  the 
tumour  has  been  left  after  the  larger  mass  has  been  removed;  and 
in  such  a  case  the  actual  cautery  may  possibly  be  required.  I  once 
saw  Sir  George  Ballingall  use  several  large  balls  of  heated  iron 
here,  in  an  instance  where  he  removed  a  large  growth  from  the  site 
of  the  antnim,  when  a  portion  of  it  was  found  to  be  so  deep,  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  endeavour  to  destroy  it  in  this  way,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  hemorrhage  was  so  copious  that  the  cautery 
was  considered  requisite  to  stem  the  flow.  It  has  occasionally  been 
the  custom  to. tie  the  common  or  the  external  carotid  before  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  such  growths,  but  experience  has  proved  that  this 
is  altogether  unnecessary.  Before  the  branches  of  the  internal  max- 
illary reach  the  back  of  the  tumour,  they  are  so  small,  that  when 
cut  or  torn  across  the  escape  of  blood  is  trifling. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
operation  the  infra-orbital  nerve  is  cut  as  it  passes  out  of^  its  canal : 
at  the  latter  stage,  as  the  tumour  is  being  turned  out,  the  nerve 
should  be  divided  at  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  to  pre- 
Tent  its  being  dragged  or  torn.  Nor  need  I  do  more  than  remark 
that,  as  the  gap  is  now  great  between  the  tongue  and  the  eyeball,  it 
is  necessary  in  dressing  the  wound  to  stuff  the  cavity  with  lint : 
this  being  advisable  both  to  assist  in  restraining  bleeding,  as  well  as 
to  keep  Uie  eyeball  from  falling  too  low,  and  the  cheek  from  sinking 
too  much  in.  The  wounds  on  the  surface  must  be  accurately  brought 
together  by  the  interrupted  and  twisted  suture,  and  as  the  interior 
has  to  heal  by  suppuration  and  granulation,  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment must  be  through  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  227)  exhibits  the  face  of  one  of 
my  patients,  with  the  Unes  of  incision.  The  tumour,  though  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cause  great  deformity  (rather  more,  in  fact,  than  is 
here  represented),  was  far  from  being  of  that  magnitude  at  which 
they  occasionally  arrive.    It  was  fortunately  of  a  hard  description, 
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morei  in  facti  like  an  exoBtoraB  than  what  is  usually  called  o 
coma,  and  although  firmly  fixed,  in  consequeace  of  the  thickened 
state  of  ihe  surrounding  processes  of  bone,  was  successfully  dis- 
lodged, and  months  nfierwards  the  girl's  appearance  was  as  repre- 
sented in  the  other  likeness  (fig.  22S).  The  patient  was  under  my 
care  in  King's  College  Hospital ;  her  case  was  published  ia  "  The 
Lancet"  for  February  and  March,  1842;  and  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  months  her  countenance  is  still  further  improved. 

Tig.Zn.  Fig.  228. 


Operations  for  the  removal  of  tumours  connected  with  the  upper 
jaw  are  by  no  means  so  modem  as  some  seem  to  imagine.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  so  far  back  as  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  one  White,  of 
Manchester,  removed  a  large  growth  from  this  situation.  The  dis- 
ease was  of  a  soft  character,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
spiculce  of  bone,  and  such  as  from  its  external  appearance  and  his- 
tory, the  modern  surgeon  would  not  feel  much  inclined  to  interfere 
with.  It "  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  part  of  the  jaw  to  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  from  the  furthest  part  of  the  leii  temple  to  the  external  canlhus 
of  the  eye,"  the  latter  organ  "  being  thrust  out  of  its  orbit,  bo  that  it 
lay  on  the  temple."  The  tumour  was  partly  cut,  torn,  and  scooped 
away;  and,  although  "the  optic  nerve  was  denuded  as  far  as  the 
dura  mater,  and  this  membrane,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  brain 
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were  apparent,''  and  though  the  patient  "  was  so  incommoded  by 
the  foetid  matter  flowing  into  her  mouth,  that  she  was  obliged  to  lie 
on  her  face  several  weeks,  to  prevent  suffocation,"  she  ultimately 
made  an  excellent  recovery,  gaining  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  her 
eye.  These  proceedings  were,  however,  very  different  from  those 
which  characterize  what  may  be  called  the  modern  operation.  In- 
stead of  cutting  into  the  mass,  the  surgeon  now  usually  cuts  beyond 
the  disease,  just  as  when  he  is  removing  a  malignant  growth  else- 
where ;  for,  although  he  may  feel  assured  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
disease  must  be  so,  he  generally  acts  as  if  it  were,  more  especially 
as  in  many  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  the  question,  and 
accordingly  then  he  selects  for  division  the  processes  of  bone  on  the 
circumference  of  the  tumour,  and  thus  removes  the  whole,  or  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  maxilla  at  the  same  time.  Dupuytren  claimed  to 
be  the  first  to  propose  and  execute  this  operation,  but  beyond  a 
doubt  it  was  first  performed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Lizars  in  1826 : 
since  then  it  has  been  frequently  repeated  by  our  own  countrjrmen, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  sur^ry  is  cultivated.  M.  Gen- 
soul's  name  also  stands  high  in  the  modern  history  of  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but  such  operations  have  now  been  so  often  and  so  successfully 
accomplished,  mat  I  need  not  refer  to  other  names  on  the  present 
occasion. 

I  beHeve  that  there  are  few  matters  of  importance  which  have 
been  omitted  in  this  section  on  the  Head  and  Neck.  Of  what  is 
usually  called  Dental  Surgery  I  have  made  no  especial  mention ; 
nor  have  I  dwelt  at  much  length  either  upon  the  Eyes  or  Ears,  as 
the  treatment  of  the  affections  of  these  organs  is  in  many  respects 
deemed  each  a  separate  department  of  surgery ;  and  what  I  have 
omitted  otherwise  may,  I  imagine,  be  easily  understood  by  any  one 
versed  in  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  the  principles  of  surgery. 
For  example,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  followed 
with  reference  to  the  face,  I  have  had  no  proper  opportunity  of  making 
allusion  to  division  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  as 
they  issue  from  the  respective  foramina  above  and  below  the  orbit, 
and  on  the  chin.  Any  one  acquainted  with  anatomy  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  such  proceedings  by  subcutaneous  incisions, 
and  a  knowledge  of  pathology  and  surgery  will  sanction  the  use  of 
the  knife,  when  it  is  found  mat  the  painful  disease,  tic-douloureux, 
resists  all  other  means.  Indeed,  the  affections  of  the  nerves  in  this 
situation  appertain  so  much  to  the  practice  of  physic,  that  I  have 
almost  pur[X)sely  omitted  any  notice  of  them.  To  show,  however, 
the  student  the  value  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  anatomy,  whether 
he  intends  to  be  physician  or  surgeon,  I  shall,  besides  recommend- 
ing to  his  attention  Sir  Charles  Bell's  work  on  the  subject,  refer  to 
a  case  which  has  lately  been  in  King's  College  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Todd.  The  patient  had  lost  all  power  of 
raising  the  upper  eyelid  on  one  side  (tne  affection  termea  ptosis). 
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and  in  addition  had  no  power  in  moving  the  eyeball,  excepting  in 
performing  abduction  of  the  organ.  Here  one  ignorant  of  the 
groundwork  of  pathology,  anatomy,  would  have  been  totally  un- 
able to  account  for  the  lively  action  in  this  direction,  when  a  first 
year's  student  might  perceive  that,  whilst  there  was  an  affection  of 
the  third  pair  of  nerves,  as  indicated  by  the  paralysis  of  three  of  the 
recti  and  levator  palpebrae  muscles,  the  sixth  retained  its  functions, 
and  gave  power  to  the  external  rectus. 


PARTY. 

OF  THE  CHEST,  ABDOMEN,  AND  PELVia 
CHAPTER    I. 

CHEST. 
DISSECTIONS. — DISLOCATIONS. — FRACTURES.— OPfiBATIONS. 

The  chest  presents  fewer  features  of  interest  to  the  surgeon  than 
most  Other  regions  of  the  body.  There  are  no  points  oi  surgical 
anatomy  which  may  not,  on  a  glance  or  thought,  be  appreciated  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  what  is  usually  called  descriptive  anatomy. 
To  follow  out  the  arrrangement  of  other  parts  oT  this  volume,  how- 
ever, I  shall  make  a  few  observations  on  the  dissection  of  this 
region,  and  then  on  those  matters  of  surgical  interest  which  I  deem 
worthy  of  notice  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  mode  of  dissecting  the  broad  muscles  behmd  and  in  front 
has  already  been  describe  in  the  section  on  the  Superior  Extremity, 
and  supposing  that  the  deeper  examination  may  now  be  contem- 
plated, it  may  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — The  subject 
should  be  placed  on  its  face,  with  a  block  under  the  chest,  and  the 
remaining  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  spine  may  be  examined.  The 
sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  spinalis  dorsi,  will  be  easily  dis- 
played ;  but  before  they  can  be  seen,  the  serrati  must  be  cut  across 
with  the  aponeurosis  extending  between  them :  and  in  the  lumbar 
region  the  strong  tendinous  structure,  from  which  the  latissimus 
dorsi  may  have  already  been  separated  in  the  dissection  of  the 
upper  extremity,  should  now  be  laid  open,  to  expose  the  united  por- 
tions of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi.  The  slips,  in 
connexion  with  the  upper  ends  of  these  (cervicalis  ascendens  and 
transversalis  colli)  may  next  be  displayed,  as  also,  the  lower  part 
of  the  complexus ;  but  as  these,  with  the  semispinalis,  the  multi- 
fidus,  and  other  smaller  muscles  in  this  situation,  present  no  remark- 
able features  of  surgical  interest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  space 
upon  them  at  present  Now,  however,  that  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  spinal  column  is  in  a  manner  cleared,  the  ridge  formed  by  the 
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spinous  processes  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  (v.  prominens) 
should  be  carefully  traced  with  the  eye  and  finger,  and  it  may  be 
well,  also,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  muscles  to  ascertain  how  the 
spinal  marrow  is  protected  behind.  It  may  then  be  perceived  that 
in  the  dorsal  region  the  laminss,  and  oblique  position  of  each  spi- 
nous process,  completely  close  in  the  canal  in  this  situation,  but 
that  it  is  more  or  less  open  in  the  spaces  between  the  laminae  else- 
where. 

The  subject  being  now  laid  on  its  back,  the  cartilages  of  the  six 
superior  ribs,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  first,  should  be  divided 
close  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  sternum  along  with  them 
should  be  raised  from  below  upwards ;  to  effect  which,  the  carti- 
lage of  the  seventh  rib  should  be  cut  in  an  oblique  direction  towards 
the  mesial  line :  the  upper  ends  of  the  recti  muscles  must  also  be  cut 
across  at  the  same  time,  when  the  ensiform  cartilage,  sternum  and 
sterno-costal  cartilages,  should  be  raised  at  the  same  time,  partly 
by  tearing  the  loose  cellular  texture  in  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
and  also  By  dividing  the  pleura  on  each  side  where  it  lines  the  inte- 
rior of  the  latter-named  cartilages.  In  effecting  the  latter  object, 
the  extent  of  the  pleura  forwards,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  may  be  appreciated.  The  sternum  may  either 
be  broken  across  at  the  junction  between  the  body  and  upper  end, 
and  turned  upwards,  or  else  dissected  from  between  the  first  ribs, 
and  entirely  removed.  In  either  way  the  dissector  may  perceive 
the  position  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  immediately  within  the 
cartilages,  where  they  are  about  to  join  the  sternum,  and  also  the 
extent  of  the  pleura  upwards,  as  well  as  downwards.  But,  to  trace 
the  latter  membrane  more  completely,  the  ribs  should  be  divided 
in  a  line  between  the  anterior  end  of*^  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth,  and  their  anterior  extremities  removed.  The  divi- 
sion may  be  eflected  with  the  saw  or  cutting  pliers.  Now  the  hand 
shouM  be  passed  into  the  back  part  of  the  serous  cavity,  and  the 
extent  of  the  pleura  downwards  and  upwards  may  be  more  fully 
ascertained.  Below  it  will  be  found  to  line  the  inner  surface  of 
the  twelfth  rib,  and  above  it  will  now  be  perceived  to  project  some- 
what higher  than  the  level  of  the  first, — a  feature  of  some  surgical 
interest  with  reference  to  the  neck,  which  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  volume. 

The  position  of  the  heart  and  the  large  blood-vessels  immediately 
connected  with  it  must  of  course  attract  notice,  but  as  it  is  presumed 
that  the  dissector  is  already  acquainted  with  the  elementary  ana- 
tomy here,  it  is  not  proposed  to  refer  particularly  to  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  most  casual  observer  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
limited  extent  of  the  chest,  as  it  is  now  exhibited :  its  comparative 
want  of  capacity  above,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  filled  by  the 
vault  of  the  abdomen  below,  (the  diaphragm,)  cannot  escape  notice, 
and  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  space  between  the  diaphragm 
and  the  three  or  four  inferior  ribs  should  not  be  overlooked.    If  the 
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scalpel  or  bistoury  be  thrust  between  any  of  these  ribs,  it  will  at 
once  be  perceived,  if  it  penetrates  deep  in  a  horizontal  direction,  that 
it  not  only  enters  the  cnest,  but  actually  perforates  the  diaphragm, 
and  appears  in  the  abdomen. 

Such  examinations  may  be  made  of  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
heart,  and  large  blood-vessels,  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  and  its  contents,  as  may  be  thought 
proper ;  and  then  these  beine  removed  or  held  aside,  one  or  more  of 
the  intercostal  arteries  should  be  traced, — ^perhaps  that  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  rib  may  be  chosen :  its  course  from  the  side  of 
the  spine,  under  the  pleura,  and  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  rib 
above  should  be  displayed,  and  when  it  passes  between  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  the  innermost  of  these  should  be  removed  along  with 
the  pleura  costalis,  so  as  to  permit  a  view  of  the  vessel  as  far  for- 
ward as  any  branches  of  magnitude  can  be  traced.  About  the 
middle  of  its  course  it  begins  to  leave  the  groove  on  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  rib,  and  soon  divides  into  branches  until  it  is  no  longer  of 
a  size  to  attract  special  attention  from  the  surj^eon. 

A  portion  of  the  spine  with  two  or  more  of  the  ribs  should  next 
be  cut  out  with  the  saw,  when  the  intervertebral  substance  and 
articular  surfaces  on  the  vertebrse  can  be  examined,  as  also  the  at- 
tachments of  the  head  and  tubercle  of  one  of  the  ribs  to  the  side  of 
the  column  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  point  of  a  transverse  process. 

Dislocations  (in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term)  are  rarely 
met  with  in  the  chest  Occasionally  the  cartilage  of  one  or  more  of 
the  ribs  may  be  driven  inwards  by  great  violence,  and  detached  from 
the  sternum,  or  there  may  be  separation  between  the  rib  and  carti- 
lage. Sometimes  these  injuries  are  unaccompanied  with  others ;  but 
most  frequently  they  only  form  part  of  a  severe  bruise  of  the  chest, 
and  in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  broken  ribs,  wounded  lun^,  and 
injured  spine.  Sometimes  the  posterior  end  of  a  rib  is  detached  from 
the  spine,  but  this  is  even  more  rare  than  the  last,  as  the  shaft  is  so 
much  more  likely  to  give  way. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  dislocation  between  the  verte- 
brae on  the  dorsal  region :  they  are  certainly  separated  in  some 
severe  injuries ;  but  here  the  principal  feature  will  be  with  reference 
to  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  violence  otherwise  done  to  the  spine 
and  neighbouring  parts. 

Fractures  of  one  or  other  of  the  bones  of  the  chest  are  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence :  indeed,  the  ribs,  perhaps,  suffer  more 
freauently  than  any  other  bones.  There  is  seldom  much  difficulty 
in  detecting  such  an  injury;  the  fall  or  blow  which  has  occasioned 
it,  and  the  subsequent  pain,  will  excite  suspicion ;  possibly  the  pa- 
tient may  feel  the  surfaces  grating  as  he  breathes ;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  application  of  the  fingers  will  put  the  circumstance  beyond 
doubt  Sometimes,  however,  the  examination  gives  so  much  pain 
that  the  surgeon  may  not  deem  it  necessary  to  be  very  minute,  nor 
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is  there  an  absolute  necessity  for  bein^  so,  for  whether  there  is  frac- 
ture or  only  contusion  the  treatment  £ould  be  nearly  the  same. 

When  the  sternum  is  broken  there  will  seldom  be  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving  the  fissure,  though  there  may  possibly  be  but  slight  separa- 
tion, and  very  Uttle  mobility.  Sometimes  the  outer  table  of  this  bone 
is  driven  into  the  cancellated  structure  without  fissure  occurring; 
but,  unless  complicated  with  other  injury,  such  an  instance,  supposing 
it  to  be  detected,  would  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  (so  far  as 
regards  the  treatment)  from  a  severe  contusion. 

In  dislocations  of  the  ribs,  as  above  referred  to,  and  in  fractures, 
whether  of  these  bones  or  of  the  sternum,  the  surgeon  has  little  else 
to  do  than  to  encircle  the  chest  with  a  broad  flannel  roller,  so  as  to 
keep  the  fragments  steady  during  respiration,  which  process  will 
then  be  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  movements  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  other  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
days  the  bandage  may  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  although  it  will 
often  be  required  much  longer.  The  necessity  for  watching  the 
state  of  the  pulse  and  other  precursory  symptoms  of  infianunation 
should  not  be  overlooked  on  such  occasions,  as  the  excited  action  in 
and  around  the  seat  of  injury  may  possibly  extend  to  the  pleura. 
Leeches  to  the  part,  cupping,  or  even  general  blood-letting,  may 
possibly  be  requisite.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  many  of  these 
injuries  the  pleura  must  be  lacerated,  and  in  such  cases  the  proba- 
bility of  bad  results  should  always  keep  the  practitioner  on  his 
guard. 

Besides  injury  of  the  pleura  costalis,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  with  a  portion  of  the  lung  itself  is  in- 
jured, in  instances  of  fracture.  Here  the  circumstance  is  generally 
made  manifest  by  tlie  escape  of  air  from  the  lung,  and  perhaps,  too, 
by  the  appearance  of  blood  through  the  aerial  passages.  The  latter 
circumstance  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  indicative  of  the 
lung  having  been  torn  by  a  spicula  of  bone :  but  when  there  is  a 
fracture  without  any  object  having  penetrated  the  chest  from  the  sur- 
face, accompanied  by  the  escape  of  air,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  about  the  mode  in  which  the  lung  has  been  torn.  The  air  at 
first  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  in  all  probability,  during 
expiration :  then,  as  it  accumulates,  gets  through  the  fissures  in  the 
pleura  costalis,  and  makes  its  way  between  the  fragments  into  the 
cellular  texture  around,  from  whence  it  spreads  in  all  directions 
under  the  skin  so  long  as  it  continues  to  escape  from  the  lung.  This 
condition,  which  is  technically  called  emphysema,  more  frequently 
follows  penetrating  wounds  involving  the  lungs ;  but  when  it  pre- 
sents in  fracture  it  calls  for  additional  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon.  Its  presence  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  readily 
detected  by  the  fingers ;  the  feeling  of  crepitation,  such  as  when  air 
forms  during  putrefaction  in  a  dead,  body,  can  never  be  mistaken. 
Sometimes  even  swelling  is  conspicuous,  more  especially  if  there  be 
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extensive  effusion.  In  some  instances  of  severe  fracture  of  the  ribs, 
when  the  chest  has  been  much  crushed,  I  have  known  the  air  extend 
as  low  as  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  up  the  neck  to  the  face  and 
margin  of  the  scalp,  causing  enormous  swelling.  Usually,  however, 
in  ordinary  fracture,  if  there  is  emphysema,  it  is  to  a  trifling  extent. 
Perhaps  the  best  treatment  is  to  appi  v  a  pad  over  the  seat  of  injury, 
and  to  retain  it  by  means  of  the  flannel  roller,  put  on  as  in  the  common 
case.  The  abstraction  of  ten  or  fifteen  ounces  of  blood  will  seldom 
be  amiss ;  and  should  it  happen  that  the  difiicuhy  of  breathing  in- 
creases, and  the  resonance  of  the  chest  is  at  the  same  time  greater, 
the  bandage  must  be  removed,  and  cannot  again  be  applied  until  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  days.  At  this  time  the  wound  in  the  lung  will 
have  healed, — the  open  cells  will  at  all  events  have  been  closed  by 
Ivmph, — the  air  will  probably  have  diminished  in  quantity,  and  soon 
the  chest  may  be  enveloped  again.  Emphysema  in  itself  cannot  be 
considered  a  serious  condition ;  it  indicates  a  severe  and  even  dan- 
gerous injury  of  the  chest,  and  on  that  account  the  case  must  be 
treated  with  great  circumspection.  In  extensive  diffusion  of  air  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  it  might  be  advisable  in  some  instances  to 
make  punctures  with  a  lancet,  though  this  need  seldom  be  resorted 
to.  It  the  case  does  well  otherwise,  the  air  will  ultimately  {u  e.  in 
the  course  of  three,  five,  or  eight  days)  entirely  disappear.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  cases  to  say  that  it  has  been  absorbed ;  but  from 
what  we  know  of  its  injurious  effects  in  the  circulation,  it  is,  with 
me,  difiicult  to  imafi;ine  that  it  all  sees  off  in  this  way,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  suppose,  that  there  must  be  a  process  of  cutaneous  exuda- 
tion as  well. 

If  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  column  has  been  fractured,  or 
two  of  the  vertebrae  have  been  separated  from  each  other,  the  injury 
is  almost  as  hopeless  as  those  in  tne  cervical  region,  already  referred 
to.  Such  accidents  must  invariably  be  accompanied  with  serious 
lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  aid  of  surgery  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  prove  of  apy  avaiL  The  patient  will  be  paralvsed  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  and  though,  perhaps,  perfectly  sensible,  and  able  to 
use  his  arms  freely,  he  will  have  little  or  no  power  over  the  muscles, 
below ;  the  integuments  will  be  insensible  to  touch ;  the  sphincter 
ani  will  have  little  or  no  power ;  the  bladder  will  be  paralysed,  with 
consequent  retention ;  and  often  there  will  be  continued  priapism. 
The  state  of  the  bladder  will  render  the  catheter  necessary  at 
regular  intervals,  (perhaps  twice  or  three  times  a  day,)  and  as  the 
patient  will  always  rest  in  the  position  in  which  his  body  is  placed 
for  the  time,  and  moreover  will  require  great  attention  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, all  care  must  be  taken  by  means  of  pillows,  and  attention  to 
the  bed-clothes,  to  prevent  injurious  pressure  on  certain  points,  and 
to  keep  the  skin  as  dry  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Extension  has  been  applied  to  the  column  in  some  of  these  cases, 
and  pressure  has  been  laid  upon  the  gibbous  point  by  way  of  forcing 
the  protrusion  at  the 'back  (which  is  often  conspicuous)  into  its 
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proper  position.  The  wooden  bed  (scamnum)  of  Hippocrates  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  Oribasius  alludes  to  such  practice. 
No  harm,  in  my  opinion,  can  accrue  from  a  moderate  attempt  at 
extension,  althougti  its  xiltimate  utility  may  be  doubted ;  but  the 
idea  of  forcing  the  protrusion  into  a  proper  position  seems  prepos- 
terous. 

Mr.  Henry  Cline  proposed  to  remove  one  or  more  of  the  laminas 
in  these  cases ;  but  neither  the  example  in  which  he  did  so,  nor 
several  treated  in  the  same  way  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  others,  did 
well.  The  analogy  between  such  injuries  and  those  of  the  head 
where  there  is  depression  of  bone,  though  in  some  respects  close, 
is  widely  different  in  others ;  thus  there  may  be  extensive  depression 
on  one  side  of  the  cranium  without  any  such  condition  on  the  other ; 
but  in  the  spine,  when  the  column  is  broken,  the  irregularity  will 
probably  be  as  much  on  one  side  of  the  canal  as  on  the  other,  con- 
sequently, pressure  on  the  spinal  cord  may  just  be  as  great  and  as 
destructive  in  front  as  behind.  However,  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
an  instance  where  a  lamina  is  driven  in  without  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  being  affected,  and,  as  the  case  may  be  in  any  way  almost 
hopeless,  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  give  the  patient  the  advan- 
tage of  this  poor  chance. 

In  dissecting  the  'muscles  of  the  back,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  difficulty  in  dividing,  by  subcutaneous 
incision,  almost  any  which  the  anatomist  may  desire  to  reach. 
Within  these  three  years,  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  one  or  all 
of  these  on  one  side  of  the  spinal  column  in  cases  of  lateral  curva- 
ture. M.  Guerin  has  been  the  most  zealous  advocate  for  this  prac- 
tice, and  it  has  been  performed  by  him  and  others  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  this 
condition,  and  that  of  club-foot.  I  have  had  no  experience  of 
such  a  method  of  treatment,  and  from  all  I  have  seen  on  the  dead 
and  living  body,  feel  strongly  prejudiced  against  it  as  a  general 
practice.  The  more  rational  mode  of  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  vigour  of  the  patient's  frame  (supposing  her  to  be  a  miss  ot  nine, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years  of  age)  by  local  friction,  change  of  air, 
habits,  and  diet,  and  also  of  giving  the  spine  an  opportunity  of 
resuming  its  natural  symmetry  and  elasticity  by  taking  off  the 
weight  from  above, — which  can  only  be  properly  done  whilst  the 
body  is  in  a  horizontal  posture, — seems  to  me  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  method  alluded  to. 

Occasionally  the  surgeon  is  required  to  make  an  opening  through 
the  walls  of  the  chest  to  permit  the  escape  of  fluid.  This  is  some- 
times deemed  necessary  in  extensive  accumulation  in  hydrothorax, 
at  other  times  for  empyema,  where  the  pus  fills  the  greater  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  probably  occupies  only  one  portion  of 
the  side  of  the  chest. 

In  hydrothorax,  the  operation  (paracentesis  thoracis,  as  it  is 
called)  may  be  done  thus :  The  patient  being  placed  on  the  margin 
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of  a  bed  or  table,  and  leaning  slightly  over  on  the  sound  side,  the 
surgeon  should  select  the  seventh  or  eigth  rib  a  little  in  front  of  the 
angle,  and  should  then  draw  the  skin' upwards,  and  bring  what  was 
formerly  opposite  the  lower  margin  on  a  level  with  the  upper ;  next, 
with  a  scalpel,  he  should  make  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  through  the  skin,  cellular  texture,  external  and  internal  inter- 
costals,  until  he  reaches  the  pleura,  which  he  should  open  by  a 
small  puncture  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  or,  if  he  chooses,  with 
a  trochar.  When  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  the  skin  beins:  let  go  will 
slip  over  the  internal  orifice  like  a  valve,  and  thus  there  is  less 
chance  of  air  getting  into  the  cavity  than  if  the  wound  were  made 
straight  into  the  chest.  If  the  operation  is  performed  higher  up 
than  is  here  recommended,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus 
will  come  in  the  way,  but  no  harm  can  accrue  from  their  division. 
It  will  be  remarked  that,  by  keeping  on  the  upper  margin  of  the 
bone  immediately  below,  whilst  cutting  between  the  ribs,  there  is 
no  danger  of  interfering  with  the  intercostal  artery. 

If  the  operation  is  done  for  empyema,  the  proceedings  may  be 
nearly  of  the  same  character.  The  same  situation  may  l>e  selected, 
or  any  other  more  convenient  spot  Sometimes  in  such  cases  the 
matter  causes  more  marked  protrusion  between  certain  ribs  than 
elsewhere,  and  such  a  point  may  be  selected.  I  once  operated  in  a 
case  of  the  kind  between  the  first  and  second  rib ;  but  here  the  dis- 
ease was  more  like  abscess  in  the  upper  region  of  the  chest,  for,  in 
consequence  of  adhesions,  the  matter  was  limited  to  this  part  In 
this  instance  I  passed  a  bistoury  straight  into  the  sac,  having  pulled 
the  skin  slightly  upwards,  and  a  similar  mode  will  answer  either 
for  this  affection  or  hydrothorax,  instead  of  the  process  of  dissection 
which  has  been  described  above. 

In  all  instances  it  is  very  desirable  to  perform  these  operations 
without  permitting  air  to  enter  the  chest  In  hydrothorax  this  may 
be  accomplished,  but  in  empyema  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult In  the  former  example  the  lung  will  rise  as  the  fluid  escapes, 
but  in  the  latter  this  is  very  doubtful,  for  oflen  the  surface  of  the 
pleura  pulmonalis  is  so  coated  with  an  adventitious  layer  of  orga- 
nized lymph  as  to  prevent  the  lung  rising  at  once,  if,  indeed,  it  will 
ever  do  so.  In  such  a  case  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  a  syringe 
to  exhaust  the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  creating  a  vacuum 
to  give  the  best  possible  chance  for  the  lung  to  rise.  Should  this 
happen,  it  will  probably  not  be  to  the  full  extent,  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  patient  surviving,  the  chest  will  ever  after  be  smaller  on  that 
side  than  on  the  other.  Whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  air,  the  occurrence  is  extremely  likely  to  happen. 

The  bleeding  during  the  performance  of  any  of  these  operations 
will  be  very  trifling.  The  only  vessel  of  magnitude  in  such  parts 
being  the  intercostal,  which  may  be  avoided  by  the  instructions 
given.  In  one  instance  in  the  dissecting-rooms  1  found  an  artery 
about  the  size  of  an  intercostal,  passing  from  the  subclavian  in  a 
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direction  downwards,  between  the  ribs  and  pleura,  exactly  in  the 
line  of  the  incisions  described. 

Portions  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  have  been  removed  in  conse- 
quence of  caries,  but  no  particular  rules  are  here  required  for  such 
proceedings.  In  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  sternum  a  crucial  incision 
might  probably  enable  the  surgeon  to  apply  the  gouge  with  the 
desired  effect  Large  portions  of  this  bone  may  be  thus  removed : 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  doing  more  than  allude  to 
the  important  parts  in  the  vicinity — ^the  pericardium  behind,  the 
pleura  and  internal  mammary  artery  at  the  sides,  and  the  large 
vessels  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  are  all  dan- 
gers so  palpable,  that  the  smallest  amount  of  anatomical  knowledge 
will  point  tnem  out  Portions  of  ribs  have  been  removed  in  many 
instances,  for  caries,  necrosis,  or  tumours,  and  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. Generally,  these  proceedings  have  been  accomplished  without 
injury  to  the  pleura,  but  this  membrane  has,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
b^n  accidentally  opened ;  yet  the  patient  has  done  well.  A  case 
of  the  kind  is  referred  to  in  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  August,  1842.  M.  Jacquet,  in 
removing  enlarged  and  carious  portions  of  two  of  the  ribs,  (suc- 
ceeding to  fractures  of  these  bones,  occasioned  by  a  blow  five  and 
thirty  years  before,)  opened  the  pleura,  yet,  in  reading  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  the  Society  of  Natural  and  Medical  Sciences  of 
Brussels,  he  exhibited  the  patient  perfectly  cured.  Of  course  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  in  such  operations  to  avoid  this,  and  for- 
tunately it  may  in  general  be  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ABDQHBlf  AKD  PKLYI8. — DI8BSCTION8. 

The  posterior  aspect  of  the  abdomen  presents  few  features  of 
interest  to  the  surgical  anatomist,  and  such  as  they  are,  they  can 
readily  be  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  descriptive  ana- 
tomy of  this  region.  Neitlier  does  it  seem  necessary  to  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  mode  of  dissecting  the  parietes  in  front,  as  all  students 
of  the  first  year's  standing  must  be  acquainted  with  such  proceed- 
ings. The  course  and  nature  of  the  linea  alba  on  the  mesial  line, 
and  of  the  linea  semilunaris  on  each  side,  will  already  have  been 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  will  also  the  different  regions  both  by  name 
and  shape ;  and  the  particular  viscera  occupying  each  will  all  be 
known.  The  dissector  of  surgical  anatomy  may,  if  he  chooses, 
repeat  the  dissection  and  examination  of  these  parts,  and  he  may 
again  look  into  the  abdomen.  In  the  dissection  of  the  chest,  allusion 
has  been  made  (p.  526)  to  the  narrowness  of  that  cavity  at  the 
lower  part  on  each  side,  and  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm 
upwards  has  been  specially  noticed,  and  now  in  the  abdomen  it 
may  be  observed  how  high  the  peritoneal  cavity  projects.  In  con- 
sequence, it  often  happens  in  wounds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest 
(a  stab  with  a  clasp-knife,  for  example),  that  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  some  of  the  aodominal  viscera  are  injured,  even  in  instances 
where  the  length  of  the  weapon  may  have  been  such  as  scarcely  to 
have  excited  a  suspicion  that  so  much  damage  had  been  done.  I 
have  known  a  short  blade  pierce  and  ti:^sfix  the  pleura, — passing 
through  the  lower  part  of  tne  lung  at  the  same  time, — perforate  the 
diaphragm  and  its  peritoneal  investment,  and  wound  the  stomach. 
Some  points  of  surgical  anatomy  will  be  particularly  referred  to  in 
future  pages ;  meanwhile,  the  attention  may  be  at  once  directed  to 
the  inguinal  and  crural  canals. 

The  parts  of  inguinal  hernia  may  first  be  dissected,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  male  subject  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  A  semi- 
lunar incision,  its  convexity  being  upwards,  should  be  made  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  the  skin  should  be  dissected  downwards  a  little  below 
the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament  When  the  skin  only  is  raised,  a 
layer  of  fat  and  cellular  membrane  will  be  observed,  and  midway 
between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  a  small  vein  will  be  noticed  passing 
from  above  downwards.  If  the  subject  be  well  injected,  an  artery 
will  bo  seen  in  the  same  situation.  -^  These  are  the  superficial  q)i- 
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gastric  vessels.  If  an  incision  is  made  from  near  the  symphysis 
through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  (or  labium),  a  portion  of  the  layer 
of  subcutaneous  cellular  texture  already  displayed  will  be  seen  ex- 
tending in  this  direction,  destitute,  however,  of  fat,  which  is  often 
conspicuous  above  the  scrotum  and  Poupart's  ligament  The  mem- 
brane now  exposed  is  termed  the  superficial  fascia,  and  were  the 
skin  dissected  off  in  all  directions  to  a  much  greater  extent  it  might 
be  traced  every  where  beneath  it.  It  is  chiefly  of  importance  in 
this  situation,  however,  as  it  is  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  hernial 
sac.  The  membrane  should  be  cut  through  in  the  line  of  the  first 
incision,  and  turned  downwards,  so  as  to  display  the  lower  part  of 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  ;  it  will  be  found  but  loosely 
attached  to  this  tendon,  and  may  therefore  be  separated  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  knife.  Towards  the  pubes  the  finger  should  be  pushed 
under  the  membrane  into  the  scrotum,  and  if  the  portion  thus  ele- 
vated be  divided,  the  spermatic  cord  will  be  found  beneath.  The 
finger  should  now  be  passed  under  the  cord,  which  should  then  be 
drawn  downwards,  so  as  to  put  the  cellular  texture  above  on  the 
stretch.  This  texture  should  then  be  divided  by  cutting  cautiously 
round  the  cord,  close  upon  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  when 
the  opening  in  this  tendon,  with  the  cord  passing  through  it,  will  be 
observed.  The  membrane  which  has  been  thus  divided  is  gene- 
rally named  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  The  margins  of  the  opening 
should  be  made  more  distinct  by  detaching  this  texture,  which  will 
be  found  connected  more  or  less  firmly  with  the  circumference  of 
the  aperture. 

The  opening  may  now  be  observed  to  be  formed  by  the  splitting 
of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique ;  one  part  being 
'.attached  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubes,  the  other  to  the  symphysis. 
The  separation  generally  occurs  between  two  and  three  inches  up- 
wards and  outwards  from  the  pubes;  but  at  the  commencement 
the  fibres  are  kept  together  by  a  transverse  layer,  which  passes 
from  the  upper  Extremity  of  Poupart's  ligament  towards  the  mesial 
line,  where  it  spreads  out  and  is  lost  on  the  surface  of  the  tendon. 
The  fibres  of  this  layer  have  a  slight  convexity  downwards,  are 
tolerably  distinct  above,  but  towards  the  pubes  diflfer  little  frdm 
common  cellular  texture ;  and  as  they  become  weak  the  opening 
in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct The  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the  opening  is  bounded  by 
this  tissue,  the  under  by  that  portion  of  the  os  puois  which  is  be- 
tween the  tuberosity  and  symphysis,  whilst  each  side  is  formed  by 
the  tendinous  fibres  passing  respectively  to  the  above-named  points. 
As  the  opening  is  not  parallel  with  tne  vertical  line  of  the  body, 
the  terms  upper  and  under,  outer  and  inner,  may  lead  to  some  con- 
fusion ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  if  the  parts  are 
before  the  reader,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  at  present  It  will 
now  be  observed  to  be  more  of  an  oval  shape  than  circular,  and 
^at  it  lies  nearly  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament    The  margin 
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nearest  to  this  texture  is  generally  called  the  inferior  and  outer,  >^V  /<jl 

^hile  that  nearest  the  mesial  line  is  named  the  superior  and  inner:  ^\^  t<\ 

they  are  often  also  termed  the  pillars  of  the  ring.    The  spermatic 

cord  will  be  seen  to  hang  over  the  lowest  margin,  partly  on  the 

tendon  and  partly  on  the  pubes,  which  is  remarkably  smooth  in  this 

situation.  ^ 

The  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  should  now  be  divided  in  the  ^^^  en^^nt 
line  of  the  first  incision,  and  turned  downwards.  It  will  be  easily  ac!c^>%  cl^  ^ 
separated  from  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique ;  but  some 
care  will  be  required  to  take  it  oflf  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  with 
which  in  many  subjects  it  is  intimately  connected.  The  cord  should 
now  be  laid  hold  of  below  the  opening,  and  put  upon  the  stretch, 
when  it  will  be  noticed  lying  within  the  aperture  behind  the  tendon,  . 
immediately  above  and  nearly  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  li///^^  *  .  .-a^- 
the  finger  is  passed  under  the  cord  in  this  situation  so  as  to  detach  ./  ^^,  ^ 
it  from  its  loose  connexions  around,  it  may  then  be  ascertained  that/  -f 
the  space  in  which  it  lies,  usually  denominated  the  inguinal  canal,' 
is  bounded  in  front  by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique ;  behind 
by  the  fascia  transversalis,  which,  though  thin,  is  nevertheless  dis- 
tinct in  this  situation ;  above  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  and  its  tendon,  which  towards  the  pubes  gets  a  little 
behind  the  cord ;  and  below  by  Poupart's  ligament,  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  bone  may  now  be  perceived  to  be  much  broader  than 
could  have  been  imagined  from  an  external  view.  At  the  lowest  ^'/t-^/^A'*//-*^ 
point  of  attachment  of  the  internal  oblique  to  Poupart's  licament  a 
few  muscular  fibres  will  be  observed  to  pass  downwards  on  the 
cord,  forming  the  cremaster.  They  can  be  easily  separated  from 
the  cord,  but  should  be  left  untouched  at  present.  If  the  subject  be 
corpulent,  a  quantity  of  fat  will  be  found  in  the  canal,  which  must 
be  removed  ere  the  boundaries  can  be  distinctly  displayed. 

The  internal  oblique  should  now  be  cut  across  from  its  lower ^  f.jc<' 
margin  about  two  inches  upwards,  in  a  line  with  Poupart's  ligament,^ .  ^^ , ,,.  ,,^  ^ 
and  naif  an  inch  from  it ;  the  transversalis  muscle  should  also  be 
divided  in  the  same  course,  and  both  should  then  be  turned  upwards 
in  a  single  mass  (for  it  answers  no  good  purpose  to  separate  them 
for  the  present  purposes  of  the  dissection)  from  the  condensed  layer 
of  cellular  texture  between  the  last-named  muscle  and  the  perito- 
neum.   This  membrane  (named  transversalis  fascia)  will  be  more 
advantageously  seen  if  the  under  partbf  the  muscles  be  dissected 
from  it  towards  Poupart's  ligament,  in  doing  which,  the  cremaster 
may  be  raised  from  the  cord :  in  this  situation  the  fascia  will  be  ob- 
served to  be  of  considerable  density  and  firmness,  but  towards  the 
mesial  line  it  is  scarcely  so  distinct.  If  the  cord  be  again  put  on  the 
stretch,  and  an  incision  made  roupd  it  close  upon  the  transversalis 
fascia,  an  opening  will  be  displayed   in  this  membrane,  through 
which  the  cord  will  be  seen  passing.    The  texture  divided  by  this    ^^ ./'  ^^      ^    .t 
last  manoeuvre  has  been  named  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  or  fascia,  ^  /  ^  v   -n^^^^^ 
propria,  and  the  opening  exposed  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  in- ^r    'al  «/  re 
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r/?  />  i  /W        guinal  canal ; — that  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  being  the 
i/ifr^mj/nca.  lower.    This  opening  will  in  general  appear  circular,  and  its  outer 

margin  will  be  the  most  distinct ;  its  inner,  however,  is  the  more  inte- 
resting, as  the  epigastric  artery  will  be  found  close  behind  it.  An 
incision  should  be  made  through  the  membrane  to  expose  this  vessel, 
and  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cord  hangs 
over  it. 
(lot^  e  ^^y  The  fin^  should  now  be  passed  into  the  abdomen  through  an  in- 
cUxtc-l  cision  in  the  linea  alba,  or  what  will  answer  better,  the  cavity  may 

J  be  laid  open  (if  this  has  not  already  been  done)  by  carrying  the 

*  '  ^  *  4l>  \ti\{^  in  the  line  of  the  original  incision  through  the  skin ;  the  point 
of  the  finger  should  then  be  pushed  against  the  aperture  in  the  fascia 
transversalis ;  it  may  next  be  placed  behind  the  opening  in  the  ten- 
don of  the  external  oblique; — ^the  first  of  these  movements  will  indi- 
cate the  commencement  of  the  common  or  oblique  hernia,  the  second 
the  direct  form  of  the  affection.  The  fascia  transversalis  and  perito- 
neum may  now  be  separated,  when  the  course  of  the  epigastric 
artery,  with  its  accompanying  veins,  one  on  each  side,  may  be  nwre 
fully  examined. 

An  inguinal  hernia  must  protrude  in  the  first  part  of  its  course, 
either  on  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  sac  will  not  be  covered  by  the  layer  of  cellular  mem- 
brane which  is  attached  to  the  opening  in  the  fascia  transversalis ; 
neither  will  it  have  the  cremaster  muscle  over  it,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  sac  passes  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  canal.  In  this  latter 
instance  (the  common  inguinal  hernia),  the  sac  passes  through  the 
opening  in  front  of  the  cord,  and  of  course  behind  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  (the  transversalis  and  this  muscle  being  considered  as  one,  as 
above  described),  and  as  it  passes  downwards  it  occupies  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  cord  and  cremaster,  whose  fibres  are  conse- 
quently m  front  of  it,  and  usually  spread  over  the  surface.  In  the 
case  of  direct  hernia,  the  sac  protrudes  immediately  under  the  tendon 
of  the  internal  oblique  (the  conjoined  tendon  or  tendons  of  this  mus- 
cle and  the  transversalis),  or  it  carries  this  part  along  with  it  by 
gradual  dilatation,  and  appears  at  the  external  aperture  of  the  canal, 
having  only  passed  across  its  lower  extremity.  The  cord  may  be 
found  in  front  of  the  sac  in  this  case,  or  it  may  be  behind ;  and  in 
some  rare  instances,  in  either  kind  of  hernia,  it  may  be  split,  one 
part  being  in  front,  the  othA  behind  the  tumour.  In  both  forms  of 
the  protrusion  it  will  be  observed  that  the  superficial  and  interco- 
lumnar  fasciae  must  cover  the  sac,  and  the  difference  between  the 
thickness  of  the  cremaster  muscle  with  the  cellular  texture  binding 
its  fibres  toother,  and  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fascia  transversalis  with  the  cellular  texture  between  it  and 
the  sac  on  the  other,  is  so  little  appreciable  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
,    notice  in  a  surgical  point  of  view. 

An  inguinal  hernia  maybe  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  observed, — 
nay,  it  may  be  so  very  minute  as  not  even  to  be  detected  during 
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life, — as  I  have  known  in  two  cases,  where  all  the  symptoms  of  /^'^  ^  ^^ 
strangulated  hernia  were  present,  when  the  most  careful  examina-  "  ^ 
tion  was  made  by  very  competent  surgeons  without  the  protrusion 
being  detected  until  dissection  after  death,  or  the  sac  may  be  so 
capacious,  as  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  protrusion  may  not  pass  so  low  as  the  aperture  in  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instances  above 
alluded  to,  or  it  may,  as  must  happen  in  all  larse  tumours  of  the 
kind,  pass  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  scrotum.  There  may  be  an  in- 
guinal hernia  without  it  being  a  scrotal,  or  in  other  words  the  pro- 
trusion may  not  have  passed  down  to  the  scrotum ;  but  a  scrotal 
hernia  must  of  necessity  pass  through  the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal 
canal ;  hence  it  will  be  observed  that  the  scrotal  hernia  is  merely  a 
larger  form  of  protrusion  through  the  inguinal  canal.  ^ /» 

When  there  is  difficulty  in  reaucing  a  hernial  tumour  by  the  taxis,  -^^  --  '  •-' 
the  propriety  of  bending  the  patient's  oody  forwards,  and  raising  the  .  ;; 
thigh,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  parietes  and  Poupart's  ligament, 
may  now  be  observed,  by  placing  the  body  and  thigh  in  difTerent 
attitudes ;  and  the  direction  in  which  the  necessary  pressure  must 
be  applied  during  the  taxis,  may  also  be  understood  from  a  conside- 
ration of  the  course  of  the  canal.  / 

The  anatomy  of  crural  or  femoral  hernia  may  now  be  examined, c^tnai  c»  ^ 
and  if  possible  a  female  subiect  should  be  chosen  for  the  dissection^^  //ifi^rcf  c 
If  a  different  body  is  selected  from  that  on  which  the  inguinal  canai/ii^  ^  •  z  t  ^^ 
has  been  laid  open,  incisions  similar  to  those  recommended  for  the 
display  of  the  latter  (p.  583)  should  be  made ;  the  skin  should  then 
be  removed  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  five  or  six 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  to  permit  of  this  an  incision 
of  six  inches  in  length  should  be  made  down  the  front  of  the 
limb  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and 
another  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubes  along  the  inner  margin,  as 
low  as  it  is  wished  to  remove  the  skin  ;  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
membrane  will  then  be  displayed,  and  may  be  perceived  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  superficial  fascia  already  described.  The  super- 
ficial epigastric  vein  may  now  be  traced  lower ;  other  small  veins 
will  be  observed  in  this  membrane,  and  if  the  subject  be  minutely 
injected,  the  corresponding  arteries  may  also  be  remarked.  The 
fascia  should  next  be  dissected  downwards,  as  the  skin  has  been, 
and  the  aponeurosis  (fascia  lata)  displayed.  In  this  part  of  the  dis- 
section the  different  small  vessels,  already  remarked,  must  be 
divided,  and  when  the  membrane  is  raised  numerous  lymphatic 
glands  will  be  observed  imbedded  in  its  substance ;  some  of  these 
may  have  already  been  noticed  on  its  outer  surface,  and  unless  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  thigh  be  very  clearly  dissected,  several  will  be 
left  upon  the  latter;  these, however, had  better  be  removed  also,  for 
although  it  is  occasionally  the  custom  in  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
section of  the  parts  of  crural  hernia  to  cut  away  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  leave  the  glands  and  small  vessels — ^with  various  small 
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twigs  of  nerves  which  may  also  be  seen  here,  I  deem  it  more  ad- 
visable to  remove  them  alt  with  the  membrane. 

Towards  the  inner  margin  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  a  portion  of  cellular  substance  should  be  left  in  this  stage 
of  the  dissection,  and  about  two  inches  below  the  ligament  the  upper 
end  of  the  internal  saphena  vein  will  be  seen  passing  into  this  struc- 
ture ;  several  lymphatic  glands  may  also  be  observed  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  vein  should  be  displayed  as  low  down  as  the  dissection 
extends ;  it  should  then  be  cut  through,  and  turned  upwards,  when 
the  fascia  lata  will  be  seen  stretching  across  the  front  of  the  thigh. 
If  this  membrane  be  examined  at  the  part  wher^  the  vein  is  dipping 
into  the  cellular  texture  above,  it  will  be  perceived  to  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  rounded  concave  margin,  which  looks  towards  Pou- 
part's  ligament  This  margin  should  be  traced,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  on  one  side  to  spread  out  into  that  part  of  the  fascia  which 
covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  (the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,) 
and  on  the  other  to  extend  upwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a 
crescentic  margin  looking  towards  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
having  its  upper  extremity  or  horn  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament 
This  has  been  named  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  will 
be  observed  to  cover  the  femoral  vein  and  arteiy,  which  lie  a  little 
nearer  the  ilium  than  the  marmn  referred  to.  This  margin  is  not 
always  very  distinct,  and  at  all  events  a  little  dissection  is  requisite 
to  display  it  distinctly.  Some  cellular  tissue  will  be  noticed  attached 
to  it  and  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia,  and  filling  in  part  the 
hoUow  which  is  formed  by  the  latter  being  so  much  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  iliac  portion.  When  this  membrane  (which  is  usually 
called  the  cribriform  fascia)  is  removed,  the  margin  is  more  defined, 
and  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  seen  lying  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  pectineus  muscle,  whilst  the  hollow  is  rendered  very 
distinct  A  lymphatic  sland  is  often  found  in  this  situation,  and  it 
must  be  removed  with  me  cribriform  fascia. 

If  the  point  of  the  finger  is  now  thrust  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
hollow  under  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  in  the  crural  canal  or  ring, — 
in  that  situation  through  which  the  crural  or  femoral  hernia  de- 
scends. At  this  stage  of  the  dissection  the  thigh  should  be  raised 
and  extended  alternately,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  enlarged  and  dimi- 
nished size  of  this  openmg  during  these  movements. 

To  get  a  clear  view  of  the  opening,  the  ligament  of  Poupart 
'  should  be  divided  about  midway  between  its  extremities,  and  the 
inner  end  laid  over  towards  the  pubes ;  this  portion  will  now  be 
seen  to  have- formed  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  canal:  the  broad 
attachment  to  the  linea  innominata,  termed  Gimbernat's  ligament, 
which  has  a  crescentic  margin  looking  towards  the  femoral  vessels, 
will  be  observed  to  form  its  inner  boundary ;  the  horizontal  ramus 
of  the  OS  pubis,  covered  by  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  and 
the  attachment  of  the  pectineus  muscle,  will  be  found  to  limit  it 
behind;  whilst  outside  it  is  bounded  by  the  common  fenK>ral  vein, 
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which,  however,  is  covered  by  the  sheath  of  cellular  membrane  *  ' '  ■  '  "* 
common  to  it  and  the  artery.  The  sheath  in  this  situation  is  formed 
by  the  continuation  of  that  which  covers  the  external  iliac  vessels, 
and  is  strengthened  by  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia  transversalis. 
With  a  special  dissection  it  is  easy  to  make  the  last-named  mem- 
brane appear  as  if  it  passed  downwards  as  a  kind  of  funnel  upon 
the  femoral  vessels,  to  be  attached  to  their  sheath  an  inch  or  more 
below  Poupart's  ligament ;  hence  the  description  occasionally  given 
of  the  crural  hernia  descending  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  It ' 
might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  sac  of  the  hernia  is  in  contact 
with  the  femoral  vein ;  but  it  will  be  found  on  all  occasions  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  distinct  layer  of  cellular  texture,  which  undoubt- 
edly should  be  considered  the  proper  sheath  of  the  vessels. 

If  the  finger  is  now  passed  into  the  abdomen,  and  pushed  down- 
wards into  the  situation  of  the  crural  opening,  it  will  be  observed 
that  its  point  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  and  some  loose  cellular 
texture  over  it,  which  is  evidently  part  of  the  fascia  transversalis ; 
a  little  additional  cellular  structure  may  occupy  the  situation  of  the 
opening.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  following  parts  must  cover  a 
crural  hernia ;  the  skin,  superficial  and  cribriform  fascia,  with  those 
textures  last  referred  to  as  covering  the  point  of  the  finger  when 
thrust  from  above  downwards.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  distinguish 
those  textures  individually  on  the  living  body  during  an  operation ; 
and,  however  distinct  they  may  appear  to  the  anatomist,  and  how- 
ever easy  he  may  suppose  it  to  make  them  out  one  afler  the  other, 
the  sfurgeon  looks  upon  them  all  as  one  covering,  which  may  be 
m  some  instances  of  considerable  thickness,  and  in  others  so  thin 
as  to  require  caution  with  the  knife  in  dividing  the  integuments,  lest 
by  a  little  rashness  the  sac  and  bowel  are  opened  at  the  same  time, 
as  has  occasionally  happened. 

A  crural  hernia  is  seldom  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  though  occa- 
sionally seen  of  much  greater  size.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
specimen  where  nearly  one  half  of  the  small  intestine  was  found  in 
the  sac ;  and  I  have  seen  and  operated  on  others  nearly  of  a  similar 
size.  Occasionally  the  tumour  is  so  very  small,  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguished  on  the  most  careful  examination  with  the  fingers ; 
indeed,  in  several  instances  I  have  cut  down  in  the  supposed  seat 
of  a  tumour  of  this  description,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  more 
from  the  existence  of  most  of  the  symptoms  of  hernia,  and  a  slight 
swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  situation  of  a  crural  hernia,  than 
from  the  presence  of  any  well-defined  tumour ;  and  fortunately  in 
each  of  these  a  protrusion  of  a  knuckle  of  small  intestine  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  anatomy  of  the  other  species  of  hernia  does  not  require  par- 
ticular notice  here,  nor  does  it  seem  requisite  to  refer  in  any  marked 
manner  to  anomalous  tumours  of  this  description.  The  ordinary 
knowledge  which  every  medical  man  must  possess  will  at  once  lead 
him  to  appreciate  the  coverings  of  an  umbilical  protrusion,  and  also 
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those  rarer  forms  which  occur  in  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  or  between  the  latter  organ  and  the  vagina,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  obturator  and  sacro-sciatic  foramina.  Neither  need  any 
especial  notice  be  taken  of  protrusions  of  part  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  into  the  thorax,  whether  through  the  natural  apertures  or 
through  wounds,  nor  of  those  examples  where  the  caput  ccecum 
descends  in  such  a  manner  that  its  posterior  surface  is  so  placed  in 
the  hernial  tumour  as  to  be  uncovered  by  the  peritoneal  sac. 
For  all  such  matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  subject,  at  the  head  of  which  may  be  placed  those  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  which  are  each  so  complete 
as  to  leave  little  more  for  their  successors  to  accomplish. 

The  examination  of  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis  may  now  be  continued.  The  intestines  should  be  removed, 
and  the  peritoneum  be  stripped  off  the  iliac  arteries  and  lower  part 
of  the  aorta.  The  external  iliac  should  be  traced  from  Poupart's 
ligament  upwards;  some  cellular  membrane  will  be  observed  to 
form  a  sheath  for  it  and  the  vein,  which  latter  will  be  found  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery,  both  being  situated  on  that  part  of  the 
psoas  ma^nus  muscle  which  forms  3ie  soft  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The 
internal  iliac  should  next  be  exposed,  by  stripping  the  peritoneum  a 
little  downwards  into  the  pelvis ;  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  the 
vessel  may  be  observed,  after  detaching  a  small  quantity  of  cellular 
tissue ;  perhaps  the  gluteal,  the  obturator,  or  others  of  its  branches 
may  be  seen,  and  the  vein  may  be  noticed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
artery  nearest  the  bone.  The  common  iliac  may  next  be  traced : 
it  will  in  general  be  perceived  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra :  the  cellular  texture  surrounding  it  forms  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  the  vein  will  be  found  on  the  mesial 
side,  especially  as  regards  the  left  one,  but  the  right  will  be  chiefly 
behind.  In  connexion  with  all  these  arteries,  numerous  lymphatic 
glands  may  be  observed,  more  especially  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
external  iliac,  where  they  are  often  of  considerable  size.    In  strip- 

Eing  off  the  peritoneum,  the  ureter  will  be  raised  at  the  same  time ; 
ut  if  the  two  be  replaced,  the  latter  will  be  observed  to  pass  into 
the  pelvis  obliquely,  over  the  lower  end  of  the  common  iliac  or  be- 
ginning of  the  external.  The  position  of  the  aorta  should  next 
attract  attention ;  at  its  bifurcation,  which  is  usually  opposite  the 
upper  margin  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  it  will  be  nearly  in  the 
mesial  line, — ^perhaps  a  little  to  the  left ;  and,  if  so,  the  right  com- 
mon iliac  will  be  somewhat  longer  than  its  fellow ;  the  vena  cava 
will  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  artery,  and  not  in  very  close  con- 
tact with  it ;  a  quantity  of  condensed  cellular  fibres,  mingled  with 
branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  lymphatic  glands,  may  be 
noticed  in  contact  with  both  vessels,  more  especially  the  aorta,  and 
this  vessel  itself  will  be  observed  to  be  in  a  manner  bound  to  the 
spine  by  the  lumbar  arteries  which  it  gives  off. 

The  vessels  may  then  be  cut  away,  and  the  psoas  magnus  (and 
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parvus  if  it  be  present)  should  next  be  dissected  from  the  spine,  care 
oeing  taken  to  notice  the  sUp  which  passes  upwards  behind  the  dia- 
phragm. In  removing  the  middle  portion  of  this  muscle  the  fascia 
iliaca  must  be  divided,  and  the  strength  of  this  membrane  should 
now  be  noticed  where  it  is  connected  with  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  This  and  the  iliacus  muscle  may  then  be  removed, 
and  the  attention  may  next  be  devoted  to  the  pelvis. 

If  the  subject  is  entire,  the  feet  and  ankles*  should  be  boimd  to- 
gether, as  for  lithotomy  (described  in  an  after  page) ;  and,  the  sub- 
ject being  a  male,  a  staff  should  be  passed  along  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder,  which  should  then  be  held  at  right  angles  to  the  pubes 
by  an  assistant,  who  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

Before  commencing  the  dissection,  the  tuberosity  of  each  ischium, 
and  the  distance  between  the  two,  should  be  carefully  noted.  The 
ascending  rami  should  be  traced  with  the  finger,  which  can  scarcely 
be  made  too  familiar  with  these  parts :  its  point  should  also  be  in- 
troduced within  the  anus,  so  as  to  accustom  it  to  feel  the  staff  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  prostate,  and  the  bladder 
above  and  behind. 

The  assistant  should  hold  up  the  scrotum,  and  the  dissector  should 
then  make  an  incision  from  immediately  behind  the  testes,  along  the 
raphe  of  the  perineum  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  anus ;  from  this  the  knife  should  encircle  the  anus,  and  from 
the  posterior  part  of  this  incision  a  cut  should  be  made  as  far  back 
as  tne  coccyx.  The  blade  should  then  be  carried  from  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  wound  first  made,  an  inch  and  a  half  outwards,  to 
each  thigh,  when  the  different  flaps  thus  marked  out  can  be  raised. 
The  skin  only  should  be  taken  on ;  around  the  anus  it  will  be  found 
remarkably  thin,  and  here  the  sphincter  muscle  will  be  displayed. 
To  cause  the  latter  to  become  prominent,  it  is  usually  the  custom 
to  distend  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  with  hair ;  but  the  nearer 
the  parts  are  allowed  to  remain  to  their  natural  condition  the  better. 
If  the  cellular  substance  is  now  freely  removed  behind,  the  anterior 
(lower)  margin  of  the  gluteus  maximus  may  be  observed ;  but  as 
the  principal  features  of  the  dissection  lie  in  front,  the  chief  atten- 
tion may  be  given  in  this  direction.  Here  a  dense  layer  of  cellular 
tissue  (superficial  fascia)  will  be  noticed  between  the  bones,  which 
may  be  traced  backwards  until  it  is  lost  in  the  cellular  and  fatty 
substance  which  occupies  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the  tube- 
rosities, and  forwards  into  the  cellular  tissue  (dartos)  of  the  scro- 
tum. This  fascia  should  be  divided  by  incisions  similar  in  course 
to  those  made  in  the  skin  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  on  being  raised 
the  accelerator  and  erector  muscles  will  be  displayed,  and  also  (if 
it  be  present)  the  transversus.  The  triangular  space  between  these 
should  be  examined ;  and  here  as  the  parts  are,  or  probably  while 
removing  the  fascia,  the  superficial  perineal  artery  and  nerve  may 
be  observed.     If  the  point  of  the  finger  is  thrust  deep  in  this  space, 
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it  will  meet  resistance  from  a  ligamentous  texture;  which  may  pos* 
sibly  be  seen  by  holding  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  separating  it  slightly  with  the  point  of  the  knife : — ^this  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  triangular  ligament.  The  accelerators  and  erec- 
tors, with  the  transversales,  may  now  be  removed,  when  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra  and  the  crura  penis  will  be  displayed.  If  a  careful 
dissection  be  made  in  the  inner  margin  of  one  of  the  erectors,  close 
upon  the  bone,  the  common  pudic  artery  may  be  exposed,  and  can  be 
traced  backwards  as  far  as  may  be  chosen.  If  the  tendinous  struc- 
ture between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  or  rather  the  acceleratores 
and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sphincter,  be  now  divided,  the  latter, 
with  the  anus  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  may  be  turned  back, 
so  as  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  prostate.  It  will  be  better, 
however,  to  delay  this  part  of  the  examination  until  a  lateral  sec- 
tion of  the  pelvis  has  been  made,  to  effect  which  the  dissector 
should  next  proceed. 

The  feet  and  hands  being  untied,  the  saw  should  be  carried 
through  the  left  os  pubis  in  a  line  with  the  tuberosity  and  the  de- 
scending ramus,  and  placed  in  a  direction  somewhat  parallel  with 
the  latter :  then  the  left  leg  should  be  forcibly  abducted,  so  as  to 
loosen,  and  in  a  manner  tear  open,  the  sacro-iliac  junction :  the 
knife  must  be  used  to  complete  the  section,  and  the  loosened  por- 
tion of  the  innominatum  should  be  separated  by  itself, — every  tex- 
ture being  so  cut  as  to  leave  it  as  much  as  possible  in  its  natural 
position. 

The  bladder  should  now  be  slightly  distended  with  air  passed 
through  a  ureter  by  a  blowpipe  or  catheter ;  and  first  the  obturator 
internus  should  be  cut  away,  when  a  layer  of  strong  aponeurotic 
fibres  (obturator  fascia)  may  be  observed  on  the  surface,  from 
whence  it  has  been  raised ;  this  will  have  an  abrupt  termination 
below  where  it  has  been  divided  from  the  ischium,  and  above  it 
will  be  joined  with  the  other  textures  which  have  been  cut  from 
the  osseous  brim  of  the  pelvis.     At  its  lower  margin  the  common 

[)udic  artery  and  internal  pudic  nerve  may  be  observed.  This 
ayer,  which  by  some  has  been  described  as  one  from  the  pelvic 
fascia,  should  then  be  cut  off,  and  by  the  removal  of  some  cellular 
tissue,  the  outer  surface  of  the  levator  ani  will  be  displayed.  The 
lower  attachments  of  this  muscle  to  the  anus,  rectum,  and  that  of  the 
opposite  side,  may  at  present  only  be  looked  at :  it  should  now  be 
turned  downwards, — for  which  purpose  it  may  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  peritoneum  from  its  upper  end, — when  a  layer 
of  aponeurosis  will  be  observed  on  its  inner  surface,  possessing 
such  strength  towards  the  pubes  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  so 
reflected  upon  the  latter,  that  the  point  of  the  finger  can  neither  be 
pushed  down  nor  up.  The  levator  muscle  may  now  be  cut  across 
midway  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and  its  ends  either 
completely  removed  or  turned  down  and  up.    In  either  case  the 
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outline  of  these  two  viscera  will  be  made  more  distinct,  but  care 
should  be  taken  in  meddling  with  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
muscle  not  to  interfere  with  the  fascia  which  lines  it.  With  some 
cautious  dissection,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum,  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  prostate  gland,  will  be  displayed  by  raising  a 
pretty  dense  layer  of  cellular  substance  interposed  with  fat :  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  with  the  muscular  fibres  (Wil- 
son's) surrounding  it,  the  triangular  ligament,  with  the  urethra 
passing  through  it«  the  bulb  in  front,  and  Cowper's  glands  behind, 
may  all  be  exposed,  and  behind  and  below  the  prostate  the  vesicula 
seminalis  may  be  divested  of  its  tough  cellular  investment,  while  a 
little  further  back,  and  somewhat  higher,  the  ureter  and  vas  deferens 
may  be  exposed. 

The  finger  should  now  be  slid  down  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  the  extent  of  the  peritoneum  in  this  situation  most 
carefully  noted,  with  reference  to  its  attachments  to  both.  Now 
the  rectum  should  be  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  the 
manner  described  on  the  preceding  page,  and  the  triangular  space, 
bounded  by  the  vas  deferens  on  each  side,  the  peritoneum  behind, 
and  the  prostate  at  the  apex,  can  be  examined. 

The  attachment  of  the  pelvic  fascia  to  the  prostate  and  neck  of 
the  bladder  may  next  be  looked  to.  If  the  membrane  be  seized 
between  the  fingers,  and  drawn  to  one  side,  it  will  be  observed  to 
be  firmly  attached  to  the  prostate  about  its  middle  height,  more  of 
that  body,  however,  being  visible  below  than  above.  The  fascia 
may  here  be  noticed  to  split  into  two,  one  layer — the  more  distinct 
of  the  two— passing  upwards,  backwards  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  forwards  to  tne  symphysis,  the  others  passing  downwards  to 
the  under  part  of  the  gland,  and  also  to  the  vesicula.  It  is  by  no 
means  diincult  to  trace  from  this  layer  a  slip  which  passes  to  the 
side  of  the  rectum,  and  which  may  be  considered  different  from  the 
cellular  substance  already  removed  from  this  situation. 

As  yet  the  dissection  will  have  been  conducted  entirely  on  the 
lefl  side :  if  the  bladder  be  now  stripped  from  the  right  os  innomi- 
natum,  and  the  fingers  be  passed  down  in  the  space  between  them, 
it  will  be  seen  how  complete  the  partition  is  which  it  forms  between 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  pelvis.  This  point  will  be  referred 
to  afterwards  in  regard  to  lithotomy. 

The  bladder  may  now  be  more  fully  distended  with  air  than 
hitherto,  when,  as  it  rises  above  the  pubes,  the  extent  of  surface 
uncovered  by  peritoneum  may  be  observed.  The  anterior  ligament 
of  the  penis  should  now  be  separated  from  the  symphysis,  and  the 
crura  should  be  dissected  from  the  rami  of  the  pubes;  then  the 
connexions  of  the  bladder  to  the  bones,  the  ligament  under  the 
angle  of  the  pubes,  and  any  other  attachment  still  remaining  should 
be  cut  through,  when  the  bladder  with  the  urethra  and  penis,  and 
the  rectum,  may  be  removed  from  the  pelvis. 

The  rectum  should  now  be  separated  from  the  bladder,  and  ere  it 
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is  thrown  aside,  should  be  cut  open,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  its  various  folds  and  projections,  should  be 
noticed.  Next  .the  attachment  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  bladder 
should  be  more  carefully  examined  than  previously,  also  the  en- 
trance of  the  ureters,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  prostate,  and 
the  vesicula  seminaUs  with,  the  vas  deferens  on  each  side.  An 
opening  (with  scissors)  should  then  be  made  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  interior  should  be  surveyed,  with  reference  to 
the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  the  projection  (if  there  be  any)  of  the 
third  lobe  of  the  prostate,  and  especially  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
which  latter  may  be  perceived  to  be  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  viscus.  The  scissors  may  now  be  carried  through  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate,  and  along  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  tne  urethra,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  canal  throughout  its  entire  course. 
The  apertures  of  the  mucous  and  other  ducts  may  next  be  examined ; 
but  in  such  an  investigation,  a  work  containing  the  descriptive 
anatomy  of  these  parts  should  be  consulted,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  dwell  longer  upon  them. 

The  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  may  next  attract  attention.  Those 
between  the  sacrum  and  innominatum  reauire  no  particular  mention 
here ;  but  the  main  stren^  of  the  articulation  may  be  observed  to 
consist  in  the  close  junction  of  the  two  bones  by  intervening  carti- 
lage, which  is  firm  in  itself,  and  firmly  attached  to  both.  The 
articulation  is  very  frequently  anchylosed  in  old  persons.  The 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  obturator  need  no  special  notice 
either,  and  those  of  Poupart  and  of  Gimbernat,  as  also  the  trian- 
gular one  between  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISLOOATIOlfS.— -FBACTURB8«^-INOI8ION8. — ^LIOATUSS  OF  ARTEBIK8. 

Dislocations  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  pelvis,  and  can  only 
happen  under  extreme  violence,  ^hich  will  at  the  same  time  produce 
fracture.  The  latter  is  an  injury  which  is  occasionally  met  with, 
and  is  usually  so  severe  in  character  that  death  often  results,  either 
within  a  few  days  from  the  effects  upon  the  pelvis  or  abdominal 
viscera,  or  at  a  later  period,  in  consequence  of  suppuration  in  and 
around  the  fissures. 

When  any  portion  of  the  pelvis  is  fractured,  the  violence  is  com- 
monly so  great,  that  other  organs  suffer  seriously  besides  the  bones, 
and,  formidable  though  the  fracture  may  be,  it  may  perhaps  not  be 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  injury :  thus  the  bladder,  part  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  or  other  abdominal  viscera,  may  be  ruptured,— 
perhaps  the  spine  may  be  broken, — a  thigh-bone, — in  short,  such 
cases  are  often  complicated  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  The  fissures 
may  run  in  almost  anv  direction ;  above  the  acetabulum  they  can 
generally  be  detected  by  external  examination,  and  by  seizing  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  :  below — in  the  pelvic  portion,  if  some  force  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  does  not  indicate  the  seat  of  fracture, 
the  finger  passed  into  the  rectum  will  usually  do  so,  more  especially  if 
it  be  in  the  ramus,  in  the  coccvx,  or  lower  end  of  the  sacrum. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  to  attend  to  the  condition 
of  the  viscera  within,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  principles  of  surgery 
indicate:  thus,  if  severe  inflammation  ensues,  leeches,  cupping, 
warm  fomentations,  and  such  other  measures  as  are  usually  em- 
ployed to  arrest  that  process  should  be  resorted  to :  again,  should 
the  bladder  or  urethra  (as  might  happen)  be  ruptured,  the  propriety 
of  introducing  a  catheter,  and  retaining  it,  cannot  be  doubted ;  then, 
to  keep  the  parts  as  still  as  possible,  the  pelvis  should  (at  first,  or  as 
soon  afler  topical  blood-letting  as  is  convenient)  be  enveloped  in  a 
flannel  roller.  Sometimes  a  long  splint,  such  as  that  described  at 
p.  321,  may  be  of  service,  more  especially  if  it  be  sufficiently  long 
to  reach  the  chest.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  af\er  all  that  has 
already  been  stated  about  fractures  elsewhere,  to  point  out  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  patient's  body  as  still  as  circumstances 
will  permit 

Incisions  are  required  for  various  purposes  in  and  about  the  abdo- 
men and  pelvis.    The  young  surgeon  will  probably  be  called  upon 
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at  an  early  period  of  practice  to  make  an  openinz  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  to  permit  the  escape  of  fluid  in  ascites.  The  operation  (para- 
centesis abdominis)  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  The 
palient  should  be  seated  on  the  margin  of  a  chair,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  should  be  encircled  with  a  folded  labte-cloth  or 
sheet,  the  middle  of  which  should  be  laid  over  the  stomach,  and  the 
two  ends  being  made  to  cross  each  other  behind,  should  be  given 
each  to  an  assistant,  who  should  be  directed  to  pull  them  with  mode- 
rate tightness,  by  which  the  tenseness  of  the  parts  below  will  be 
increased.  The  surgeon  then,  resting  on  one  knee,  or  seated  on  a 
low  chair,  should  pass  a  trochar  and  canula  through  the  linea  alba 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  umbilicus,  so  as  to  penetrate  the 
abdominal  cavity :  this  being  accomplished,  he  should  withdraw  the 
trochar,  allow  the  fluid  to  pass  tlirough  the  canula  into  a  bowl  held 
in  the  hand,  or  a  pail  between  the  patient's  feet,  and  when  it  has 
entirely  escaped,  he  should  close  the  wound  with  some  adhesive 
strap,  place  a  folded  towel  on  the  part,  brin^  the  sheet  down  upoa  it, 
and  fasten  the  loose  ends  of  the  latter  by  pms,  or  with  a  needle  and 
thread,  after  cairying  them  in  front  It  is  usually  considered  that 
as  the  fluid  escapes,  and  the  pressure  on  the  vena  cava  becomes 
less,  there  is  a  probability  of  the  patient  fainting,  and  hence  the 
oecessitv  of  always  keepmg  up  pressure  by  gradually  tightening 
the  cloth  encirclioe  the  body,  and  afterwards  keeping  it  fastened 
for  a  time,  until  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  their  new  con- 
dition. 

In  passing  the  trochar  in  the  above  proceeding,  some  conside- 
rable force  IS  required — a  kind  of  plunge, — and  it  is  well  to  guard 
against  the  point  passmg  too  deep,  by  keeping  the  forefinger  within 
half  an  inch  or  so  of  it,  as  represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  836). 


If  the  instrument  is  small,  t.  e.  under  a  <)uarter  of  an  inch  diameter, 
it  will  not  be  troublesome  to  pass  it ;  but  if  it  be  larger  than  this,  it 
will  be  well,  before  the  puncture,  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
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be  made,  about  an  inch  above,  and  parallel  with,  Poupart's  ligar 
ment,  one  end  being  opposite  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process, 
the  other  a  little  above  the  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique:  the  skin,  fascia,  and  superficial  epigastric  vessels  being 
divided,  the  tendon  just  named  should  then  be  cut  to  a  similar 
extent,  this  being  usually  accomplished  upon  a  director  pushed 
under  the  texture  through  a  small  opening  cautiously  made,  although 
there  is  no  great  occasion  for  such  an  instrument:  now  the  lower 
margins  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  must  be  looked 
for,  and  the  point  of  the  finger  (or  that  of  the  director)  being  passed 
beneath  them,  they  should  be  divided  about  half  an  inch  upwards, 
when  the  fascia  transversalis  will  be  exposed,  almost  exactly  over 
the  internal  abdominal  ring :  a  slight  scratch  with  the  nail  or  point 
of  the  knife  will  make  an  opening  here,  which  may  be  extended  by 
a  kind  of  laceration  so  as  to  permit  a  view  of  the  iliac  fascia  where 
it  covers  the  psoas  muscle,  when  the  artery  will  be  discovered  on 
the  soft  brim  of  the  pelvis,  having  perhaps  a  small  twig  of  nerve  in 
front  of  it,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  forming 
a  kind  of  sheath  for  it  and  the  vein.  The  latter  lies  close  upon  the 
artery,  and  it  will  be  best,  after  making  a  slight  opening  in  the 
sheath,  to  insinuate  the  point  of  the  needle  from  within  outwards, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  vein :  the  thread  being  fastened  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  wound  closed  with  a  couple  of  stitches  and  straps,  the 
operation  is  completed. 

If  the  opening  in  the  fascia  transversalis  is  made  close  upon  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  the  peritoneum  will  scarcely  be  disturbed.  There 
IS  some  advantage  in  this :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epigastric 
artery  may  be  in  the  way — it  has,  in  fact,  been  wounded  in  such  a 
case, — and,  besides,  by  securing  the  artery  so  very  low  down,  the 
proximity  of  the  retrograde  current  of  blood  through  this  vessel 
might  possibly  prevent  the  closure  of  the  main  artery:  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  better  even  to  disturb  the  peritoneum  by  stripping  it  off  the 
vessel  somewhat  higher,  and  there  need  be  the  less  hesitation  about 
this,  as  experience  has  shown  that  little  additional  danger  is  occa- 
sioned thereby. 

The  proceedings  above  described  resemble  in  most  respects  those 
recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  but  the  external  incision  may 
be,  if  it  is  thought  proper,  carried  more  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  artery,  as  practised  by  Abernethy  in  his  first  operation.  The 
peritoneum  is,  however,  in  greater  danger  in  the  latter  method,  and 
most  authorities  seem  to  prefer  keeping  rather  towards  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  opening  the  serous  cavity ;  for, 
although  the  latter  has  actually  been  done  with  impunity,  (as  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Tait,)  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  care- 
fully protecting  the  membrane. 

bince  1796,  when  Abernethy  first  secured  this  vessel,  the  opera- 
tion has  been  very  frequently  4)erformed,  and  with  such  success, 
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that  the  surgeon  may  undertake  it  with  far  greater  confidence  of  a 
fortunate  issue  than  in  similar  operations  on  other  large  arteries. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature  higher  up  than  has  been 
recommended ;  and  the  only  additional  instructions  required  here 
for  such  an  instance  are,  that  the  external  wound  should  be  placed 
half  an  inch  or  so  higher,  and  that  the  peritoneum  has  to  be  more 
extensively  stripped  from  the  vessel,  which  lies  somewhat  deeper 
than  at  the  lower  third  of  its  course. 

Since  18)2,  when  Mr.  Stevens  of  Santa  Cruz  first  tied  the  inter- 
nal iliac  for  supposed  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery,  the  operation 
has  been  repeated  in  at  least  four  different  instances,  in  two  of  them 
with  a  fortunate  issue,  so  that  it  has  been  successful  in  three  ex- 
amples  out  of  five.  The  proceeding  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  incisions  last  recommended,  only  it  will  be  necessary  to  interfere 
with  the  peritoneum  still  higher,  and  possibly  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  a  freer  external  wound.  Half  an  inch  or  more  of  the 
vessel  can  thus  be  exposed,  and  with  care  the  needle  may  be  car- 
ried round  it  without  danger  to  the  vein,  which  lies  behind  and 
above. 

In  1827,  Mott  successfully  applied  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac 
artery  for  aneurism  in  the  inguinal  region.    The  operation  had  been 

Eerformed  once  previously  by  Gibson  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  injury ; 
ut  the  patient  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  after.  It  has  since  been 
done  by  Crampton,  Syme,  Guthrie,  Salomon,  and  other  surgeons, 
with  a  degree  of  success  sufficient  to  warrant  its  repetition  in  future 
instances,  and  the  proceedings  may  be  accomplished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — A  wound  in  the  skin,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  should  be  made  nearly  parallel  with  the  upper  end  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  the  crest  ot  the  ilium,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  nearer  the  mesial  line  than  these  parts :  its  lower  end  being  from 
one  to  two  inches  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  The 
external  and  internal  oblique,  transversalis,  and  transversalis  fascia 
being  divided  to  a  similar  extent,  the  peritoneum  must  be  stripped 
from  the  fascia  iliaca  towards  the  mesial  line,  and  (the  ureter  with 
it)  must  be  raised  from  the  vessel  to  permit  the  point  of  the  needle 
being  carried  round  it,  which  should  be  done  a  little  above  its  bifur- 
cation. 

[During  the  past  summer,  my  colleague  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Dr.  E.  Peace,  tied  the  primitive  iliac  artery  in  a  case  of 
large  inguinal  aneurism  of  the  right  side,  making  the  second  in- 
stance in  which  this  bold  operation  has  been  successfully  done  in 
this  country.  A  history  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1848. — N.] 

In  the  operation  on  the  upper  end  of  the  external  iliac,  on  the  in- 
ternal, or  in  that  last  described,  the  fascia  transversalis  will  be  found 
of  greater  strength  than  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  will 
probably  require  a  freer  application  of  the  knife  than  in  the  latter 
situation.    The  peritoneum  will,  in  all  likelihood,  separate  as  readily 
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from  the  fascia  iliaca  and  the  front  of  the  psoas  muscle  as  it  does  on 
the  dead  subject.  Indeed,  from  the  admirable  description  given  by 
Sir  Philip  Crampton,  it  appears  that  the  resemblance  on  the  living 
body  to  the  proceeding  on  the  dead  is  greater  than  in  most  other 
operations  on  the  large  arteries ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bleeding  from  the  external  wound,  and  the  muscular  parietes,  (which 
will  probably  have  ceased  ere  the  deep  parts  are  exposed,  although 
possibly  the  superficial  epigastric  and  branches  of  the  circumflexa 
ilii  may  require  ligatures,)  there  may,  in  reality,  be  nothing  to  ob- 
scure the  view  of  the  vessels.  Sometimes,  however,  an  aneurismal 
tumour  may  be  so  high  as  to  bulge  through  the  opening ;  and  the 
peritoneum,  with  the  bowels  within  it,  may  also  do  the  same.  Mott 
nad  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  from  both  of  these  circum- 
stances, but  overcame  them  by  making  a  very  large  external  wound 
(eight  inches)  and  holding  the  projecting  parts  aside  by  means  of 
curved  spatulsB  and  a  wooden  board  three  inches  broad,  either  or 
both  of  which  being  more  convenient  in  the  wound,  perhaps  even 
more  safe,  than  the  fingers  of  assistants. 

Letter  a  on  the  preceding  figure  (230)  marks  the  line  of  incision 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  external  iliac,  and  b  shows  that  for  the 
upper  end  of  this  vessel,  for  the  internal,  or  for  the  common.  Let- 
ter c  in  the  same  drawing  shows  the  course  of  the  incision  which 
was  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  when  he  placed  a  ligature  on  the 
abdominal  aorta.  After  opening  the  peritoneum,  dividing  the  linea 
alba  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  umbilicus,  and  as  much  below, 
Sir  Astley,  by  scratching  with  his  nail  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery, 
was  enabled  to  insulate  the  artery,  and  carry  a  thread  round  it  A 
similar  operation  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  James  of  Exeter ;  but 
both  were  unsuccessful ;  and  more  recently  another  attempt  by  Dr. 
Murray  has  been  equally  unfortunate.  In  the  latter  instance,  in- 
stead of  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  vessel  was  secured  by 
reaching  it  behmd  the  membrane,  somewhat  in  the  manner  above 
recommended  for  ligature  of  the  common  iliac.  Such  a  method  is 
doubtless  best  in  dogs,  in  whom  the  vessel  is  usually  reached  by  an 
incision  parallel  witn  the  outer  margin  of  the  auadratus  lumborum 
muscle ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  wound  sufficiently  long  could  not  be 
made  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  tweUlh  rib  on  the 
human  subject,  and  in  such  an  incision  as  that  for  the  common 
iliac  the  depth  from  the  surface  would  be  so  great,  that  there  would 
be  vast  difficulty  in  conveying  the  thread  round  the  vessel.  When 
Mott  secured  the  common  iliac,  the  distance  of  the  artery  from  the 
external  wound  was  "  the  whole  length  of  the  aneurismal  needle ;" 
it  would  therefore  be  considerably  greater  were  such  an  attempt 
made  on  the  aorta. 

Since  John  Bell's  celebrated  case  wherein  he  tied  the  gluteal 
artery,  which  had  been  cut  across  in  a  punctured  wound,  a  similar 

Eroceeding  has,  I  believe,  been  effectea  by  Mr.  Syme,  although  I 
ave  not  l^ard  that  the  operation  was  so  formidable.   Mr.  Bell  first 
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made  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  ''  great  fascia  of  the  hip," 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  into  the  large  collection  of  effused 
blood ;  this  not  sufficing,  it  was  made  "  eight  inches  long" ;  then 
the  patient  being  in  danger  of  bleeding  to  death,  although  "  in  a 
moment  twenty  hands  were  about  the  tumour,  and  the  bag  was 
filled  with  sponges  and  cloths  of  all  kinds,"  the  intrepid  operator 
**  ran  the  bistoury  upwards  and  downwards,  and  at  once  made  an 
incision  two  feet  in  length,"  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  secure  the 
open  vessel.  The  patient  ultimately  recovered,  though  he  was  so 
exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  that  he  could  not  be  removed  from 
the  operating  theatre  of  the  hospital  for  some  time  after. 

For  such  operations  no  rules  are  required  further  than  those  in- 
culcated in  various  parts  of  this  volume,  nor  do  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  occupy  space  by  describing  the  ingenious  dissecting-room 
proceedings  whereby  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  a  ligature  round 
the  common  pudic  artery  where  it  lies  behind  the  spine  of  the 
ischium. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HERNIA.  0PEBATI0K8. 

A  HERNIA  in  a  state  of  strangulation  is  that  form  of  the  disease 
which  is  usually  of  most  interest  to  the  surgeon.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  management  is  principally  confined  to  the  patient 
and  the  truss-maker.  The  surgeon  may  sometimes,  however,  be 
consulted  regarding  certain  tumours,  whose  nature  may  be  doubt- 
ful ;  and  though  it  seldom  happens  that  he  has  much  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis,  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  which  may  require 
more  than  usual  care  in  their  examination,  and  in  some  mstances 
there  is  a  degree  of  carelessness  evinced,  and  such  hasty  conclusions 
are  drawn,  tnat  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patients  and  friends 
is  sometimes  caused  by  those  who  form  too  hasty  opinions.  I  have 
known  a  truss  ordered  by  a  practitioner  of  great  eminence  and 
great  experience  of  children's  complaints,  in  an  instance  of  a  boy 
about  five  years  of  age,  where  the  testicle  was  presenting  at  the 
lower  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  where  there  was  no  appa- 
rent disposition  to  protrusion  of  the  bowels ;  and  very  recently  an 
example  has  come  under  my  notice  where  the  testicle,  in  a  some- 
what similar  case,  had  been  completely  wasted  away  by  the  con- 
tinued pressure  of  a  truss.  Again,  I  have  known  the  truss  ordered 
and  worn  in  instances  of  hydrocele  and  cirsocele  in  the  adult,  and 
ahhough  in  the  first  of  these  afiections  little  harm  might  accrue — 
excepting  the  anxiety  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  a 
,  rupture  is  present — it  will  be  evident  that  the  latter  must  in  all  pro- 
bability be  increased.  The  history  and  diagnosis  of  such  diseases 
need  no  especial  notice  here,  and  the  hernia  in  a  state  of  strangula- 
tion may  therefore  be  taken  under  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  common  tests  of  hernia  is  the  presence  of  a 
tumour,  but  this  cannot  always  be  appreciated,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  p.  536 ;  but  there  are  certain  symptoms  usually  denoting 
the  state  of  strangulation  which  can  scarcely  be  overlooked :  the 
pain  in  the  abdomen— often  of  a  gnawing,  dragging  kind, — nausea 
and  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  swelling  of  the  bowels,  thirst, 
feverishness,  excited  pulse,  perhaps  small  and  wiry,  are  all  palpable 
symptoms  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  more  especially  if  a  tumour  of 
the  kind  be  present.  If  the  surgeon  has  not  been  aware  previously 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease,  the  symptoms  should  be  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  question  the  patient  on  the  subject,  and  should  he 
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also  be  in  ignorance^  a  strict  examination  of  all  the  ordinary  seats 
of  such  protrusions  should  be  instituted.  If  a  tumour  be  present, 
there  will  be  pain  in  it  from  the  first,  which  will  probably  extend 
from  thence  over  the  abdomen,  and  now  the  protrusion  will  be  more 
tense  than  usual,  and  ere  long  will  be  tender  to  the  touch : — there 
may  be  inflammation  on  its  surface  as  well  as  within.  All  the 
symptoms  above  enumerated  may  be  present  independent  of  hernia, 
or  the  tumour  may  be  so  very  small  as  to  be  overlooked,  or  of  a 
doubtful  character :  if,  however,  there  be  a  distinct  swelling  in  the 
ordinary  site  of  this  disease,  there  need  be  little  hesitation  about  the 
cause  of  the  patient's  sufferings. 

Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  hernia  in  a  state  of  strangulation, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  protrusion  is  in  all  probability  the  chief  cause 
of  the  distressing  symptoms,  the  first  object  with  the  surgeon  should 
be,  to  return  it  into  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  taxis,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  viz.,  applying  his  fingers,  and  pushing  the  parts 
into  their  natural  position, — the  method  of  efiecting  which,  in  an 
ordinary  case,  will  be  afterwards  explained.  But  it  will  often 
happen  that  this  manoeuvre  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  and 
therefore  certain  means  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  process.  Usually  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  case 
is  to  administer  a  purge  by  the  mouth, — this  being  done  chiefly  to 
ascertain  if  the  intestinal  canal  is  really  obstructed,  and  partly,  also, 
under  the  idea  that  the  excited  action  produced  thereby  in  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  intestine,  may  draw  the  protruded  portion  within 
the  abdominal  cavity  again, — and  either  before  or  after  a  purgative 
clyster  is  also  resorted  to :  then  antispasmodics  are  given  by  the 
mouth  and  per  anum,  opium  being  administered  in  either  way,  and 
tobacco  being  given  in  the  form  of  clysters  and  smoke,  and  a  re- 
laxing eflect  is  further  produced  by  the  warm  bath.  Occasionally 
warmth  is  applied  to  the  tumour  itself,  but  more  frequently  cold  is 
put  upon  it  by  means  of  ether  or  ice.  Sometimes  leeches  are  placed 
upon  the  swelling,  and  generally  blood  is  abstracted  by  the  lancet, 
more  especially  if  the  strangulation  be  very  recent,  and  the  patient 
young  and  robust  The  taxis  often  succeeds  after  one  or  more  of 
such  measures  have  been  adopted ;  but  in  many  examples  the  eflbrts 
are  unsuccessful,  and  the  surgeon  has  to  determine  what  is  best  to 
be  done  next.  Still  unwilling  to  put  the  patient  to  the  hazard  of  a 
cutting  operation,  he  may  repeat  some  of  these  accessory  means. 
Purgatives,  in  my  opinion,  invariably  add  to  the  patient's  distress, 
by  increasing  the  already  excited  action  in  the  intestines  above  the 
seat  of  stricture :  great  quantities  of  tepid  water  introduced  into 
the  large  intestines  by  a  long  flexible  tube  attached  to  the  enema 
syringe,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  O'Beirne,  may  be  of  greater  ser- 
vice, although  not  much  to  be  relied  upon  eitlier.  A  repetition  of 
opiates  and  antispasmodics  will  seldom  do  harm,  and  occasionally 
while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  these,  the 
worst  symptoms  will  disappear,  and  the  taxis  may  now  be  success- 
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ful, — ^indeed,  in  some  instances  the  swelling  recedes  spontaneously. 
It  may  often  be  a  question  how  long  such  eflforts  shall  be  continued ; 
and  here  the  surgeon  must  be  ffuided  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  his  general  professional  knowledge  will  lead  him  to  appre- 
ciate. If  the  patient  be  young  and  plethoric,  the  tumour  small, 
hard,  and  tender,  the  abdomen  tense  and  painful,  the  pulse  small, 
quick,  and  hard,  if  there  is  incessant  vomiting,  and  occasional 
hiccup,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  great  depression  of  strength, 
and  general  distress,  there  should  be  little  time  lost  in  pursuing  such 
methods,  more  especially  if  any  of  them  have  been  tried  before ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  urgent  they  may 
be  persisted  in  for  hours  or  for  davs.  In  one  instance  strangulation 
may  produce  fatal  effects,  although  relieved  within  a  few  hours ;  in 
another,  the  condition  may  be  present  many  days,  and  yet  perma- 
nent relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  taxis  or  by  cutting.  On  one 
occasion  a  surgeon  will  at  once  feel  convinced  that  the  taxis  will 
not  succeed,  wnile  in  other  examples  he  mav  see  no  impropriety  in 
continuing  his  trials  in  this  way  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  more, 
with  or  without  the  adjuncts  above  alluded  to.  In  hospital  practice 
these  preliminary  measures  have  commonly  been  tried  before  the 
surgeon  sees  the  case,  and  on  these  occasions  he  seldom  delays  as 
long  as  he  otherwise  might. 

To  accomplish  the  intention  of  the  taxis  in  an  example  of  in- 
guinal hernia,  the  patient  should  be'  laid  on  his  back,  and  a  cushion 
should  be  placed  under  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  thigh  is  bent 
towards  the  abdomen ;  the  surgeon  should  place  his  fingers  on  the 
tumour  so  as  to  raise  it  a  little,  if  it  be  down  as  far  as  the  scrotum, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  apply  pressure  upon  a  large  extent  of  its 
surface :  he  should  then  push  upwards,  outwards,  and  towards  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  if  the  attempt  is  to  be  successful,  the  contents 
of  the  sac  will  diminish,  at  first  in  an  almost  imperceptible  degree, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  with  great  rapidity,  and  with 
a  peculiar  gurgling  noise.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  protru- 
sion, a  truss  should  be  afterwards  worn  at  all  periods  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  posture,  or  employed  in  any  kind  of  exercise 
or  labour.  In  many  instances,  when  there  is  great  tendency  to 
protrusion,  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  keep  the  instrument  on 
whilst  in  bed.  If  one  has  been  worn  for  a  long  period,  perhaps 
from  infancy,  and  if  the  protrusion  has  never  been  large,  it  may 
probably  be  laid  aside  at  last:  but  there  may  be  danger  in  doing  so, 
even  though  the  original  sac  may  have  been  completely  obliterated 
by  the  long-continued  pressure. 

If,  then,  it  is  found  impossible  to  reduce  the  contents  of  the  sac 
by  the  taxis,  the  use  of  tne  knife  becomes  absolutely  requisite,  and 
it  is  mv  opinion  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sooner  it  is 
resorted  to,  when  once  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  he  cannot 
relieve  the  patient  in  any  other  way,  so  much  the  greater  chance 
is  there  of  success  attending  the  operation.    The  instruments  for 
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this  proceeding  are,  a  scalpel,  a  director,  and  a  curved  probe- 
pointed  bistouiTi  with  other  apparatus  and  assistants  such  aa  are 
usually  Eequircd  for  capital  operations.  Whatever  be  the  size  of 
the  hernia,  a  wound  through  the  skin  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
length  will,  in  general,  permit  of  the  due  performance  of  the  future 
steps ;  if  the  tumour  be  small  a  shorter  incision  than  this  will 
scarcely  suffice,  and  if  large,  a  longer  one  will  not  facilitate  the 
movemenls  of  the  surgeon  much,  whilst  it  may  increase  the  patient's 
danger  considerably  by  the  exposure  of  additional  extent  of  textures. 
It  may,  however,  be  requisite  to  increase  the  length  of  the  external 
opening  in  particular  cases.  The  patient  being  on  his  back,  with 
the  knees  (more  especially  that  on  the  afTectea  side)  and  shoulders 
slightly  elevated,  the  surgeon,  standing  between  the  legs  or  on 
whichever  side  is  most  convenient,  makes  an  incision  through  the 
akin  over  the  neck  and  body  of  the  tumour,  its  upper  extremity 
being  nearly  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubes,  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligamenti  and  its  lower  about  the 
middle  part  of  the  scrotum,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  (fig.  231) ;  the  cellular  membrane  should  next  be  dividea 

Fig.  331. 


in  the  same  line,  and  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  so  aa  to  lay  bare 
the  outer  surface  of  the  sac :  a  small  aperture  should  be  cautiously 
made  in  this  membrane,  which  should  then  be  fully  laid  open  with 
the  probe-pointed  bistoury ;  the  apex  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  should  now  be  passed  upwards  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
the  bistoury  laid  flat  upon  it;  the  point  of  the  latter  should  then 
be  cautiously  insinuated  beneath  the  stricture,  which  must  be 
divided  by  turning  the  edge  and  pushing  it  upwards  and  forwards, 
so  as  to  cut  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  all  struc- 
tures over  it  which  seem  to  cause  or  assist  in  forming,  the  stricture : 
the  knife  being  withdrawn,  the  bowel  is  (hen  to  be  pushed  gently 
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upwards  until  it  recedes  into  the  abdomen,  when  the  wound  must 
be  stitched,  and  covered  with  a  thick  broad  compress  (a  soft  towel 
answers  very  well),  which  should  be  retained  by  means  of  a  roller 

Eassed  in  the  figure  of  8  round  the  thigh  and  pelvis.     The  two 
ands  and  the  bistoury  are  here  represented  (fig.  232)  in  the  usual 

Fig,  232. 


attitude  on  these  occasions.  The  edge  of  the  knife  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  turned  towards  the  stricture,  and  it  will  be  evident  that 
its  point  may  be  raised  either  with  the  right  hand,  or  with  the  fore* 
finger  of  the  left.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  teachers  to 
recommend  that  the  point  of  the  bistoury  should  always  be  kept 
close  upon  that  of  the  finger,  and  that  the  stricture  should  be 
divided  by  describing  part  of  a  circle  with  the  right  hand, — a 
manceuvre  which  evidently  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  deep- 
seated  stricture,  as  it  often  is,  without  making  a  much  more  exten- 
sive wound  than  the  circumstances  demand. 

These  instructions  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  style  and 
nature  of  the  operation ;  but  to  maKe  the  description  more  useful, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  at  greater  length  of  the  various  steps, 
and  also  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  appearances  presented  by  each 
texture  as  it  is  exposed  and  divided. 

If  the  hernia  hk  of  recent  formation,  the  celllilap^tissue  and  fat 
will  differ  little  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  condition  in  their 
natural  state;  but  if  the  protrusion  has  been  of  long  standing,  in  all 
likelihood  the  structures  between  the  skin  and  sac  will  be  much 
attenuated.  Towards  the  neck  of  the  sac,  however,  the  textures 
will  resemble  the  natural  condition  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
After  the  division  of  the  skin,  it  is  customary  to  raise  a  little  cellu- 
•  lar  tissue  with  the  forceps,  and  to  cut  it  by  carrying  the  knife  hori- 
zontally ;  a  director  is  tnen  passed  into  the  little  opening  thus  made, 
and  pushed  under  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  texture  in  the  direction  of 
the  incision  through  the  skin,  and  the  part  thus  raised  is  divided  by 
carrying  the  point  of  the  knife  along  the  groove  of  the  director ;  by 
similar  proceedings  the  subjacent  structures  are  incised,  until  the 
sac  is  laid  bare ;  in  some  instances  the  director  being  used  perhaps 
only  once  or  twice,  and  in  others  four  or  six  times,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  parts  or  the  boklness  of  the  operator;  a  small 
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aperture  should  then  be  made  into  the  sac,  by  cutting  cautiously 
with  the  point  of  the  blade ;  or  if  there  is  any  fear  of  passing  so 
deep  as  to  endanger  the  contents,  the  forceps  and  knife  should  be 
used  as  when  the  cellular  texture  has  been  divided  in  the  previous 
steps  of  the  operation :  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented  at  p.  79,  should  then  be  passed  into  the  opening,  and  carried 
upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  contents. 

It  is  not  easy  in  many  instances  to  distinguish  between  the  out'* 
side  of  the  sac  and  the  cellular  texture  over  it ;  but  in  general  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  when  the  sac  is  opened,  partly  by  the 
escape  of  fluid  effused  from  the  serous  surfaces,  as  well  as  by  their 
comparative  smoothness.  In  some  the  fluid  is  in  small  quantity,  but 
in  others  it  is  to  the  extent  of  many  ounces,  particularly  when  the 
hernia  is  large,  and  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of 
strangulation,  and  it  is  commonly  of  a  dark  colour.  The  protruded 
parts  are  in  general  easily  recognised,  as  much  by  their  colour  as 
the  smoothness  of  their  surface.  In  some  few  examples  the  colour 
is  scarcely  diflerent  from  that  of  the  natural  condition,  but  in  most 
it  is  of  a  dark  brown,  similar  to  that  of  chocolate.  In  some  cases 
the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia  is  scarcely  thicker,  if  at  all,  than  the 
peritoneum  in  its  usual  state ;  but  often  it  is  considerably  so,  both 
m  this  respect  and  in  density. 

In  openmg  the  sac,  there  is  no  occasion  to  carry  the  incision  so 
high  as  its  neck,  nor  so  low  as  its  fundus ;  if  the  tumour  be  small, 
this  latter  step  can  scarcely  be  avoided ;  but  if  it  be  large,  the  in- 
cision should  never  be  carried  so  far,  unless  there  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  case,  such  as  the  adhesion  of  part  of  the  contents  to 
the  surface  of  the  sac,  when  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  knife 
more  freely. 

If  the  hernia  is  of  recent  occurrence,  and  has  protruded  in  the 
course  of  the  cord,  it  may  be  requisite  to  pass  the  point  of  the  finger 
a  considerable  way  up  the  canal,  before  the  seat  of  stricture  can 
be  ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  may 
even  require  to  be  slit  up  before  the  neck  of  the  sac  can  be  exa- 
mined in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  but  if  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing,  even  if  the  descent  has  been  through  the  whole  canal,  the 
upper  or  inner  opening  (in  the  fascia  transversalis)  is  in  general  not 
far  distant  from  that  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  having 
by  a  gradual  process  passed  downwards  (or  been  in  a  manner 
dragged  by  the  weight  of  the  protruded  viscera)  until  it  has  come 
nearly  opposite  the  latter  part,  so  as  to  have  made  the  passage  from 
the  sac  into  the  abdomen  nearly  direct,  and  diminished  the  length 
of  the  canal,  if  it  can  now  be  called  so,  to  merely  the  thickness  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  in  this  situation.  In  the  first  of  these  in* 
stances,  when  tne  hernia  takes  an  oblique  course,  the  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  to  a  small  extent  may  permit  the 
return  of  the  protruded  parts ;  it  may  be  necessary,  however,  to 
cut  deeper,  and  divide  the  lower  margins  of  the  internal  oblique 
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and  transversalis  muscles,  or  the  conjoined  tendons,  or  perhaps  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  with  a  portion  of  the  fascia  transversalis ;  and  in 
the  instance  where  the  upper  extremity  of  the  canal  has  come  down 
opposite  the  lower,  the  whole  of  these  structures  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, assist  more  or  less  in  forming  the  stricture — at  all  events  in 
cutting  it,  a  small  portion  of  each  of  them  will  probably  be  divided. 
At  this  step  of  the  operation  the  bistoury  should  be  nearly  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  the  linea  alba,  and  the  upper  margin  of  the 
opening  should  be  the  seat  of  division.  The  epigastric  artery  will 
be  either  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  or  on  the  outer, 
as  the  case  happens  to  be  an  oblique  hernia  or  a  direct  one ;  but  as 
the  surgeon  can  seldom  be  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
will  be  better  on  all  occasions  to  follow  the  above  directions,  as 
this  vessel  will  thus  be  less  endangered  than  if  the  incision  were 
carried  outwards  or  inwards,  under  the  supposition  of  the  hernia 
being  oblique  or  direct,  as  to  which  points  the  operator  might  find 
himself  mistaken.  In  dividing  the  stricture,  the  point  of  the  knife 
should  be  raised  from  the  finger,  or  it  may  be  gently  pushed  up- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  latter  until  about  one  eighth  or  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  textures  has  been  cut,  when  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  reduce  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  a  little  pressure 
should  be  applied  on  a  part  of  the  bowel  nearest  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  and  if  it  recedes,  the  remaining  portion  will  be  readily  made 
to  follow ;  if  part  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel— even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  air — can  be  squeezed  into  the  canal  within,  the  reduction 
will  be  much  facilitated.  If  any  portion  of  the  omentum  be  down, 
it  must  next  be  returned,  by  pushing  in  that  part  first  which  is 
nearest  the  abdomen. 

If  there  are  extensive  adhesions  it  may  be  found  impossible  to 
reduce  the  protruded  viscera,  and  in  such  a  case  all  that  the  surgeon 
can  do  is  to  divide  the  stricture  freely ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
adhesions  be  slight,  they  may  with  propriety  be  destroyed,  when 
reduction  may  be  accomplished.  In  some  instances  it  is  proper 
practice  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  omentum  when  it  has  become 
much  altered  in  shape,  and  perhaps  irreducible ;  in  such  a  case  a 
ligature  should  be  applied  above  the  part  about  to  be  divided,  one 
end  of  which  should  be  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  after  the 
upper  portion  of  the  omentum  has  been  reduced :  in  other  cases  it 
may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  intestine  unreduced,  after  having  cut 
the  stricture,  in  consequence  of  sloughing,  or  a  disposition  towards  it 

If,  unfortunately,  the  intestine  is  wounded  during  the  operation, 
which  occasionally  happens,  chiefly  through  the  rashness  and  care- 
lessness of  the  operator,  then  there  is  no  better  course  of  procedure 
than  leaving  the  aperture  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  retaining  it 
there  by  means  of  a  stitch  through  the  bowel  and  the  latter  part — 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  orifice  in  such  a  position  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  gut  will  have  free  egress  through  the  wound,  without 
passing  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  abdomen.    Should  the 
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patient  survive,  and  if  there  is  an  artificial  anus,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  afterwards  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
whether  Dupuytren's  mode  of  practice  may  be  resorted  to. 

It  has  not  been  my  design  in  this  work  to  dwell  at  great  length 
on  any  individual  operation ;  and  though  I  have  been  more  particular 
in  describing  that  for  hernia,  with  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  than 
with  most  others  of  which  I  have  treated,  the  reader  must  not 
suppose  that  the  subject  has  been  exhausted ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
disease  and  the  operation,  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  me 
in  a  considerable  series  of  cases,  occurring  both  in  my  own  practice 
and  that  of  others.  It  is  well  known  among  practical  surgeons,  that 
in  difierent  instances  of  hernia,  when  the  knife  is  required,  appear- 
ances will  present  themselves  which  no  former  experience  could 
have  anticipated,  and  it  is  in  such  examples  that  the  real  difficulties 
are  encountered :  even  allowing  that  these  are  productive  of  no  em- 
barrassment to  the  experienced  surgeon,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  frequently  performed  this  operation,  that  no  language  can 
sufficiently  explain  the  different  appearances  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  the  cause  of  serious  impediment.  These  remarks  will 
be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  already  had  ex- 
perience in  such  proceedings,  and  I  shall  add  nothing  more  on  the 
present  occasion  regarding  this  subject,  than  merely  refer  to  the 
diflTerence  in  the  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  inguinal  canal 
and  of  the  operation :  in  the  first,  various  textures  have  been  spoken 
of  under  difierent  names,  whilst  in  the  latter  I  have  given  a  general 
direction  to  cut  through  every  texture  (without  specifying  each 
fascia)  between  the  skin  and  the  sac  or  its  contents :  the  one  style 
answers  the  purposes  of  the  anatomist,  the  other,  viz.,  that  of  con- 
sidering all  the  textures  or  fasciae,  as  one  layer,  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  view  which  the  surgeon  should  take  of  the  operation :  this  layer 
may  be  thick  or  thin,  and  may  be  divided  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
knife,  or  require  its  repeated  application,  as  has  been  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  pages. 

If  a  femoral  protrusion  be  small  and  of  recent  date,  the  textures 
covering  it  will  resemble  the  natural  condition ; — there  will  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fat  and  cellular  tissue  to  divide  ere  the  sac 
is  exposed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  large  and  of  considerable 
standing  the  skin  and  other  tissues  may  all  be  found  remarkably 
thin.  In  some  instances  of  old  date,  when  the  tumour  has  never 
attained  a  great  size,  the  sac  is  found  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  but  in  general  it  diflfers  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
usual  condition  of  the  peritoneum. 

Before  resorting  to  the  knife  the  taxis  must  be  tried,  and  in  ap- 
plying pressure  with  the  fingers  backwards,  and  slightly  upwards, 
too  much  attention  cannot  oe  paid  to  the  position  of  the  thigh, 
which  should  be  bent  upwards  on  the  pelvis,  whilst  the  patient  is  in 
a  horizontal  position,  with  the  chest  a  little  elevated  on  a  pillow. 
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The  muscular  parietea  of  the  abdomen,  as  welt  aj  Poupart's 
ligamsnt,  are  thoroughly  relaxed  in  the  above  position,  and  if  the 
fingers  be  judiciously  applied,  every  fair  chance  is  thus  given  to 
this  method  of  procedure.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
surgeon  does  not  deem  himself  warranted  in  applying  much  prei 
sure  with  his  lingers ;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  from  previous  ex- 
perience, he  can  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  aa  to  the  likelihood 
of  his  cfibrta  beiog  successful  or  otherwise  as  soon  as  he  places  his 
fingers  on  the  protrusion,  and  he  proceeds  at  once  to  divide  the 
stneture  with  the  knife.  A  single  incision  about  three  inches  in 
length,  as  exhibited  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing (fig.  333)  will,  in  general,  permit  of  all  the  requisite  steps  to  be 
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performed  with  facility.     If  the  tumour  be  of  considerable  size  it 
may  be  made  longer ;  but  in  such  a  case  an  incision  of  this  kind 


A' 


(I  generally  pre- 


fer the  last,)  will  be  better :  two  or  three  flaps  can  thus  be  raised, 
and  the  parts  can  then  be  more  clearly  dbtinguished.  After  the  in- 
teguments have  been  dissected  from  the  tumour,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  clear  away  each  succeeding  layer  in  the  same  manner, — a  single 
line  of  division  being  all  that  is  required.  The  dissection  must  be 
conducted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  described  in  the  opera- 
tion for  inguinal  hernia :  whatever  is  the  thickness  of  the  coverings, 
they  must  all  be  divided :  and  when  the  sac  is  opened,  the  finger 
must  be  pushed  up  towards  the  seat  of  stricture ;  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  must  then  be  passed  a  little  higher  than  this  part,  and  its 
edge  being  turned  against  the  stricture,  an  incision  about  one-fourth 
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of  an  inch  will  in  general  suffice  to  permit  the  reduction  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  seat  of  stricture  in  this  kind  of  hernia,  it  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  in  the  crural  ring  itself.  It  is  customary 
for  some  surgeons  to  speak  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  as  being  the 
seat  of  stricture ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  aot  more  so  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ring ;  and  the  idea  is  quite  erroneous,  that  because 
this  structure  happens  to  be  cut  to  permit  the  protrusion  to  be  re- 
duced, it  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  stricture.  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  dividing  this  ligament  to  the 
extent  already  mentioned,  and  the  reasons  may  be  slated  in  a  few 
words :  the  knife  cannot  be  carried  outwards  without  endangering 
the  common  femoral  vein,  and  it  cannot  be  conveniently  passed 
behind  the  protrusion,  so  as  to  open  the  back  part  of  the  ring,  nor 
if  it  were  so  could  any  texture  be  divided  likely  to  relieve  the 
tightness ;  if  it  be  carried  in  front,  Poupart's  ligament  may  be  cut 
with  facility ;  but  the  parts  will  be  thus  rendered  so  weak  that  a 
protrusion  may  afterwards  happen  in  the  cicatrix ;  there  is  thus  then 
only  another  side  of  the  ring  left,  and  that  is  formed  by  Gimbemat's 
ligament,  which  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  eligible  part  for  the 
enlargement  When  the  aperture  is  thus  cut  its  diameter  is  in- 
creased, and  the  stricture  is  consequently  removed. 

In  some  instances  the  stricture  may  be  relieved  by  dividing  the 
upper  horn  of  the  crescentic  margin  of  the  fascia  lata  where  it  is 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
this  part  has  consequently  been  the  cause  of  constriction,  for  the 
effect  of  the  incision  has  been  to  enlarge  the  ring,  and  thus  relax 
the  real  seat  of  stricture ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  plan  would 
answer  in  any  instance  where  the  latter  is  very  tight :  on  some 
occasions,  after  having  cut  this  part,  I  have  not  been  able  to  push 
the  bowel  up,  and  have  therefore  passed  the  instrument  a  little  deeper, 
and  divided  Gimbemat's  ligament  with  the  desired  effect.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly easier  to  get  at  roupart's  ligament  in  this  operation  than 
at  Gimbernat's ;  but  the  objection  I  have  already  stated  to  the  di- 
yision  of  this  texture  seems  to  me  a  good  one ;  the  edges  of  the 
ligament  will  never  come  close  again,  and  there  must  be  a  certain 
relaxation  of  the  parts  afterwards ;  for  however  firm  the  cicatrix 
may  be  supposed  to  make  them,  it  is  certainly  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  instances  of  protrusions  occurring  after  the  wound  has  com- 
pletely closed.  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  any  serious  danger 
of  injuring  the  spermatic  cord  in  cutting  Poupart's  ligament,  as  the 
knife  ought  never  to  be  carried  so  high. 

The  slight  additional  difficulty  of  reaching  Gimbemat's  ligament 
ought  not  to  deter  the  operator  from  dividing  it  in  preference  to  the 
mode  last  referred  to,  and  the  only  objection  to  this  proceeding  that 
I  can  perceive  is,  the  risk  of  dividing  the  obturator  artery,  should 
it  happen  to  originate  from  the  epigastric,  and  run  downwards  to 
the  obturator  foramen  along  the  mner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
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parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  ligament  This  risk  has,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  been  very  much  exaggerated,  for  although  the  irre- 
gularity is  of  common  occurrence,  as  proved  by  the  statistics  of 
the  dissectinc-room,  no  average  has  been  yet  given  of  its  presence 
simultaneously  with  the  hernia,  nor  would  such  a  calculation  be  of 
any  great  practical  value.  In  such  a  calculation  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  how  often  the  artery  runs  on  the  inside  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  how  often  on  the  outside ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  supposed  that  when  the  irregularity  is  present,  and  a  hernia  oc- 
curs, it  must  of  necessity  pass  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  artery 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  so  as  to  be  endangered  in 
the  division  of  the  margin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  Even  supposing 
that  the  vessel  is  present  in  this  unusual  position,  I  believe  that  this 
texture  may  be  cut  to  the  requisite  extent  without  at  the  same  time 
dividing  the  artery ;  and  with  this  object  the  point  of  the  bistoury 
should  alone  be  passed  beyond  the  margin  of  the  ligament;  indeed, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  passing  the  instrument  deeper  than  is 
sufficient  to  allow  its  cutting  edge  to  come  in  contact  with  the  part 
to  be  divided,  and  if  this  be  attended  to,  the  obturator  artery  will 
in  all  probability  escape,  although  it  may  even  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  ligament  of  Gimbernat  At  the  worst, 
the  accidental  division  of  the  vessel  does  not  a^ear  to  be  fatal  in 
all  instances,  as  one  case,  at  least  (occurring  in  Dupuytren's  hands) 
proves,  where  the  vessel  was  wounded,  and  the  occurrence  was  not 
even  suspected  until  the  death  of  the  patient  three  weeks  afterwards, 
from  disease  in  the  bowels,  when  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  site  of  the 
wound  led  to  the  detection  of  the  injury. 

After  the  operation  for  crural  hernia  the  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  brought  into  contact  by  stitches,  and  a  pad  should  be  re- 
tained over  the  parts  by  a  bandage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inguinal 
protrusion. 

In  relieving  the  stricture  in  either  crural  or  inguinal  hernia,  the- 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  contents  of  the 
sac  I  have  known  the  point  of  the  bistoury  thrust  into  the  bowel 
in  attempting  to  pass  it  within  the  stricture,  and  in  the  crural  pro- 
trusion tnere  is  considerable  danger  of  committing  this  error,  unless 
Sreat  caution  be  used*  If  the  tumour  is  large,  or  if  the  stricture  is 
eeply  seated,  the  bowels  are  apt  to  turn  up  over  the  finger  when 
the  bistoury  is  on  its  anterior  surface  preparatory  to  dividing  the 
stricture,  and  if  the  extent  of  cutting  edge  be  great  there  is  a  risk 

Fig.  234. 


of  the  intestine  being  wounded : — to  avoid  this,  an  instrument,  such 
as  the  one  here  represented  (fig.  234),  where  the  cutting  edge  is  of 
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small  extent,  may  be  advantageously  used.  Some  have  even  re- 
commended a  bistoury  with  a  sliding  shield,  by  which  the  sharp 
margin  may  be  diminished  to  the  smallest  possible  extent  The 
bleeding  from  the  external  wounds  in  these  operations  (from  the 
superficial  epigastric,  perhaps,  or  the  external  pudendal  branches) 
seldom  causes  any  annoyance,  and  ligatures  are  rarely  necessary. 

In  the  operations  above  described,  the  ordinary  method  of  open- 
ing the  sac  has  been  recommended;  but  in  large  protrusions  it 
would  unquestionably  be  highly  desirable  to  return  the  contents 
without  thus  exposing  the  peritoneal  surface.  In  the  majority  of 
such  cases,  the  stricture  may  be  divided  without  penetrating  the 
sac ;  but  in  some  instances,  even  after  this  has  been  done,  the  pro- 
trusion cannot  be  returned  in  consequence  of  adhesions.  If  tnere 
were  reason  to  suppose  that  these  were  of  old  standing — as,  for 
example, — ^in  an  instance  of  long  continued  irreducible  hernia, — it 
might  be  a  question  whether  the  contents  should  be  exposed,  but  if 
it  were  probable  that  the  adhesions  were  slight  and  of  recent  date, 
and,  further,  if  it  were  supposed  possible  to  succeed  in  dividing 
them,  and  then  returning  the  viscera,  the  sac  should  be  opened,  but 
by  a  wound  not  larger  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
the  objects  in  view.  Even  in  small  hernice,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
relieve  the  stricture  without  opening  the  sac.  The  practice  was 
resorted  to  by  Petit  and  Monro,  and  in  more  modem  times  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
and  other  surgeons  of  distinction.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of 
any  practitioner  of  the  present  day  having  had  such  experience  in 
this  mode  of  procedure  as  Mr.  Luke,  of  the  London  Hospital.  In 
a  conversation  which  I  lately  had  on  the  subject  with  that  gentle- 
man, he  informed  me  that  his  operations  had  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  their  results  until  he  adopted  the  plan  in  question,  when  he 
found  that  instead  of  losing  every  third  patient,  or  about  that 
average,  he  had  only  lost  two  out  of*^  nearly  forty  on  whom  he  had 
operated  without  opening  the  sac.  Experience  such  as  this  ought 
assuredly  to  have  great  weight,  and  should,  along  with  Mr.  Key's 
excellent  Memoir,  go  far  to  attract  still  greater  attention  to  the 
practice.  I  have  myself  adopted  it  in  several  instances ;  but  need 
not  dwell  further  upon  it  than  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the 
practice  is  worthy  of  far  more  consideration  than  it  at  present 
meets  from  the  generality  of  practitioners.  The  dressing  of  the 
wound  and  after-treatment  should  be  the  same  whether  the  sac  has 
been  opened  or  not,  and  in  all  instances  the  patients,  when  again 
able  to  move  about,  must  be  enjoined  to  wear  a  truss  as  carefully 
as  if  an  operation  had  not  been  performed.  The  cicatrix  in  these 
individuals  gives  no  security  against  a  second  protrusion. 

For  further  valuable  information,  which  every  practical  surgeon 
should  possess,  I  must  again  refer  to  the  works  of  Cooper  and  Law- 
rence, both  regarding  the  kinds  of  hernia  particularly  alluded  to 
above,  as  also  uie  umbilical  and  other  rarer  forms  of  the  disease. 
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The  modern  proposals,  by  Gerdy,  Goerin,  and  others,  of  causing 
the  obliteration  of  the  sac  or  its  neck,  have  as  ^et  met  with  fe\ir 
advocates  in  this  country.  The  subcutaneous  incisions  of  the  latter 
gentleman  have  not,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  put  into  execu- 
tion by  any  of  our  surgeons ;  and  the  ingenious  practice  of  Gerdy 
of  turning  in  the  sac  of  a  large  inguinal  hernia,  as  we  might  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  and  using  stitches  to  keep  the  part  in  this  position, 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  only  once  done  in  England.  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  succeeded  in  this  way  in  partially  relieving  a  person, 
who  was  disabled  from  active  occupation  in  consequence  of  a  large 
hernial  protrusion  through  the  inguinal  canal,  which  could  not  be 
retained  within  the  abdomen  by  any  of  the  usual  means.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  in  how  far  the  surgeon  would 
be  justified  in  adopting  such  a  procedure. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  RECTUM. 

Various  operations  are  demanded  on  and  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum.  An  aperture  may  be  required  in  the  perineum  in  case 
of  imperforate  anus,  and  here  the  proceedings  may  be  simple  or 
complicated  according  to  circumstances. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  an  instance  in  a  new-bom  infant,  where 
the  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  was  so  small  that  the 
meconium  could  be  discharged  only  by  drops :  a  large  collection 
above  had  taken  place,  and  the  protrusion  in  the  perineum  was  con- 
siderable. A  probe-pointed  bistoury  was  introduced,  and  four 
notches  were  made,  which  permitted  a  most  copious  evacuation. 

If,  as  often  happens,  the  rectum  is  closed  below  by  a  thin  portion 
of  skin  only,  its  projecting  extremity,  as  the  meconium  collects,  will 
soon  become  so  distinct  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  passing 
the  point  of  a  knife  through  the  obstruction,  and  thus  giving  vent 
to  the  matter.  In  such  an  instance  a  crucial  incision  will  Be  ad- 
visable, and  it  will  be  proper  also  to  watch  the  healing  of  the  wounds, 
lest  the  opening  become  too  smalL 

In  examples  when  the  anus  alone  is  imperforate,  and  where  the 
gut  immediately  above  is  fully  developed,  the  sphincter  and  levator 
muscles  are,  in  all  probability,  entire,  and  the  parts  shortly  after 
operation  will  appear  as  if  nouiing  had  ever  been  wrong. 

But  the  bowel  may  be  much  deeper,  and  a  freer  use  of  the  knife 
may  be  required.  Here  the  wound  must  be  made  in  the  usual  site 
of  the  anus,  and  carried  sufficiently  deep  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
gut.  This,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  all  instances,  for 
the  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  so  high  that  it  does 
not  reach  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  at  all,  or  if  it  does,  the  surgeon  it 
reluctant  to  carry  the  instrument  so  deep  in  case  of  wounding  the 
bladder,  peritoneum,  or  iliac  arteries.  The  latter  vessels  must  be 
closer  to  the  wound  than  might  be  imagined,  for  in  such  a  young 
subject,  when  the  finger  is  passed  deep,  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  can 
be  readiljr  felt — inde^,  it  is  in  close  contact  with  them. 

Occasionally  the  gut  opens  into  the  bladder  or  urethra,  when,  if 
its  lower  end  cannot  be  reached,  an  incision  must  be  made  into  one 
or  other  of  these  parts.  A  case  of  the  kind  once  came  under  my 
own  care,  the  particulars  of  which  were  published  in  the  86th 
volume  of  The  Edinburgh  Medica]  and  Surgical  Journal.  An  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  as  was  supposed,  and 
the  open^km  was,  in  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  per* 
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fectly  Buccessful.  The  boy  lived  and  throve  till  he  was  six  years 
old,  when  he  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs.  AUhough  it  may  be 
doubtful  if  there  was  a  sphincter  or  levator  here  originally,  he  had 
the  command  over  the  aperture  and  the  urinary  apparatus  that 
children  usually  possess.  Occasionally  when  his  bowels  were  loose, 
a  few  drops  of  fseces  would  come  by  the  urethra,  and  he  was  wont 
also  to  discharge  part  of  the  urine  by  the  artificial  opening.  On 
several  occasions  small  hard  urinary  deposits  were  discnarged  from 
the  anus,  and  1  had  to  extract  one  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 
OAen  his  mother  had  to  remove  small  seeds  and  barley-pickles 
from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  once  she  extracted  a  small  por- 
tion of  bone  which  hc^had  swallowed  in  his  food.  On  inspecting 
the  parts  after  death  I  found  that  the  bowel  terminated  in  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  by  an  aperture  about  the  size  of  a 
lancet  puncture,  and  not  in  the  upper  end  of  the  bladder  as  was  at 
first  imagined. 

When  the  infant  cannot  be  relieved  by  an  opening  in  the  peri- 
neum, the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  may  be  cut  into  througn  an 
opening  made  in  front,  {as  was  originally  proposed  by  Littre.)  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  large  intestine  which  might  happen  to  be 
prominenL  The  descending  colon,  as  was  recommended  by  Cal- 
lisen,  perhaps  even  the  sigmoid  flexure,  may  be  reached  behind 
where  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  that  membrane  may 
be  avoided ;  but  sucn  proceedings  have  been  attended  with  indif- 
ferent success,  and  considering  the  condition  in  which  the  patient 
is  afterwards  left,  with  an  artificial  anus  in  the  side,  constantly  per- 
mitting the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  such  results  are 
scarcely  to  be  regretted. 

In  the  ai  of  the  intestine  in  some  individuals 

becomes  c  i,  by  the  contraction  of  a  stricture,  or 

in  the  prog  d  cancer  of  the  rectum.     Amussat  in 

such  a  ca  commended  the  formation  of  an  arti- 

ficial anus  succeeded  in  relieving  several  patients 

in  this  wa]  jceds,  Mr.  Alfred  Jukes  of  Birming- 

ham, and  others  have  performed  such  operations.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman has  published  some  drawings  oi^  the  parts,  in  an  instance 
where  he  opened  the  descending  colon  behind  the  peritoneum  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  lumbar  r^ion :  his  patient  died  on  the  sixteenth 
day,  and  one  upon  whom  Mr.  Teale  operated  in  March  1B43,  died 
on  the  seventh  day  after. 

Operations  are  frequently  required  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids. 
During  the  inflamed  condition  of  these  tumours,  such  treatment  is 
seldom  advisable.  The  ordinary  means  of  subduing  that  disease — 
such  as  leeches,  fomentations — especially  those  which  arc  termed 
anodyne,  rest,  the  horizontal  position,  and  laxatives,  form  the  only 
reasonable  method  of  practice  in  such  instances,  although  some- 
times when  one  or  more  of  the  inflamed  projections  are  very  hard 
and  prominent,  a  lancet  may  be  advantageously  thrust  in,  or  if  the 
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base  be  not  extensive,  the  scissors  may  be  used  to  snip  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  disease.  But  in  general,  such  interference 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  deemed  good  practice.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  chronic  condition  of  such  tumours  much  more 
may  be  done  by  active  surgical  interference  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Here  I  allude  principally  to  that  relaxed  and  vascular  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  which  is  far  from  being 
unusual  in  the  adult,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  distress 
whilst  at  stool,  both  from  the  copious  discharges  of  blood  and  mat- 
ter, as  also  from  the  eversion  or  prolapsus  which  occurs  at  the 
time.  I  may  also  include  those  examples  where  one  or  more  hard 
tumours  are  connected  with  the  inner  part  of  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which  protrude  on  these  occasions,  or  sometimes  escape  through 
the  sphincter  whilst  the  person  walks,  and  for  a  time  become,  in  a 
manner,  strangulated^ 

In  either  of  these  instances,  supposing  that  the  ordinair  treatment 
by  means  of  astringent  lotions  and  applications  in  the  form  of  de- 
coctions and  ointments,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
exercise,  and  so  forth,  produces  no  benefit,  I  should  strongly  advise 
the  removal  of  the  offending  parts  by  means  of  ligatures,  as  being 
preferable  to  the  knife  or  scissors.  Such  a  proceeding  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  resorted  to :  The  patient  having  had  the  gut  cleared 
by  an  enema  of  warm  water,  should  be  desired  to  lean  upon  a  bed, 

f)resent  his  breech  to  the  surgeon,  and  strain  so  as  to  cause  the 
ower  part  of  the  mucous  lining  to  protrude :  then  the  surgeon 
should,  with  a  curved  needle  in  a  hanale,  (p.  41,)  introduce  a  very 
stout  thread  or  thin  whipcord  through  the  base  of  the  part  intended 
to  be  removed ;  next  the  instrument  should  be  thrust  across  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  which  it  first  took,  and  another  ligature  being 
thus  inserted,  each  should  be  divided  into  two,  and  by  drawing  a 
firm  noose  on  all  four,  the  part  will  be  completely  strangled  ;  and, 
provided  the  threads  have  been  drawn  sufficiently  tight,  will  drop 
off  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days ;  after  which  the  sores  will 
speedily  heal,  and  the  annoying  state  of  the  rectum  will  be  per- 
manently cured. 

If  the  relaxed  and  vascular  mucous  membrane,  or  the  tumour,  be 
removed  with  cutting  instruments,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  very 
troublesome ;  and,  besides,  larger  open  wounds  wiU  be  left,  which 
will  heal  slowly,  and  possibly  the  interior  of  the  gut  may  after  all 
remain  of  a  more  capacious  size  than  may  be  desirable.  By  the 
proceeding  above  recommended  it  will  be  observed  that,  besides 
avoiding  all  bleeding, — not  more  than  a  few  drops  of  blood  will  be 
lost, — the  interior  is  contracted  in  diameter  at  once ;  for,  supposing 
the  punctures  to  be  about  an  inch  separate,  when  the  threads  are 
drawn  tight  the  part  included  in  the  different  loops  will  be  com- 
pressed into  a  size  so  small,  that  when  the  slough  separates  the 
open  sore  will  not  be.  larger  than  may  be  covered  with  the  tip  of  a 
finger.    Judging  from  my  own  experience  of  this  practice,  I  have 
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DO  hesitation  in  stating,  that  it  seems  to  me  so  superior  to  the  other 
modes  alluded  to,  that  it  should  always  be  preferred.  In  such  a 
proceeding,  as  in  many  other  operations  in  this  region,  the  patient 
may  for  several  days  after  have  difficulty  in  voiding  urine ;  indeed 
there  may  be  complete  retention.  The  catheter,  however,  ^rill 
seldom  be  required,  as  a  little  camphor  and  hyoscyamus,  or  such 
like  remedies,  with  the  hip-bath,  will  seldom  fail  to  put  all  to 
rights. 

Suppuration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  may  be  treated  according 
to  those  general  principles  contained  in  the  chapter  on  abscess  in 
the  first  part  of  this  volume.    This  is  one  of  those  instances  where 
the  practitioner  should  make  an  opening  at  an  earlier  period  than 
he  might  possibly  deem  necessary  m  many  other  parts ;  for  if  an 
external  incision  be  not  soon  made,  the  matter  may  perhaps  burst 
into  the  rectum,  and  thus  the  case  may  become  more  complicated. 
Under  almost  any  circumstances,  the  sac  of  the  abscess  is  likely  to 
pass  into  that  condition  termed  sinus,  when  the  treatment  may  be 
such  as  is  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject    It  will 
rarely  happen  that  the  sinus  (here  technically  termed  fistula  in  ano) 
does  not  require  to  be  laid  open.    Occasionally  such  cavities  close 
spontaneously,  but  it  much  more  frequently  happens  that  the  aper- 
ture remains  patent,  and  continues  to  discharge  a  thin  matter, 
which  keeps  the  patient's  linen  constantly  in  a  filthy  condition, 
unless  he  wears  some  covering  upon  the  part.    Sometimes  the  end 
of  the  sinus  closes  for  a  time,  ana  the  patient  fancies  himself  cured ; 
but  ere  long  an  uneasy  sensation,  perhaps  throbbing,  is  felt  in  the 
vicinity,  and  at  last  the  cicatrix  bursts,  and  the  discharge  becomes 
as  copious  as  before.     The  opening  may  be  single,  double,  or 
more ;  it  may  be  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane ;  or  possibly 
the  sinus  may  open  both  on  the  skin  and  gut.     Sometimes  two 
openings  will  run  into  one  sinus,  and  in  other  instances  several 
fistulsB  may  exist  around  the  anus.    The  external  end  of  the  sinus 
may  be  close  to  this  aperture, — an  inch  off,  or  even  two  or  three, 
— it  may  be  towards  the  scrotum  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sacrum, 
but  is  most  frequently  at  one   side,  and  usually  about  midway 
between  the  anus  and  the  tuber  ischii.    The  opening  in  the  mucous 
surface  may  be  close  on  the  verge,  or  it  may  be  high  within  the 
rectum.    Some  authors  have  asserted  that  the  inner  opening  is  never 
beyond  an  inch  from  the  anus — ^it  rarely  is ;  but  I  have  myself  laid 
open  a  sinus  as  high  up  as  the  blade  of  a  bistoury  wodd  reach,  and 
have  often  treated  cases  at  intermediate  distances.    In  one  instance, 
then,  as  may  be  perceived,  the  length   and  thickness  of  parts 
between  the  fistula  and  the  gut  WiU  be  considerable,  whilst  in 
another  the  partition  will  be  short  and  thin, — perhaps  not  more 
than  the  thickness  of  the  gut  itself, — nay,  even  tne  mucous  lining ; 
for  occasionally  matter  will  so  burrow  between  the  muscular  fibres 
and  the  latter  membrane  as  to  establish  a  fistula,  and  one  which  is 
more  apt  to  be  overlooked  than  those  of  a  conspicuous  kind. 
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The  operation  for  fistula  may  be  performed  thus : — The  patient 
should  lean  over  the  margin  of  a  bed,  table,  or  back  of  a  stout 
chair,  and  the  surgeon  should  seat  himself  sufficiently  low  to  get  a 
cbar  view  of  the  perineum :  he  should  then  introduce  the  end  of  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury  (p.  79)  through  the  external  opening,  and 
push  it  slowly  along  the  sinus  until  it  reaches  its  upper  extremity ; 
then  the  point  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  smeared  with  oil, 
should  be  passed  into  the  anus,  and  if  the  instrument  has  not  yet 
penetrated  the  gut,  he  should  cause  it  to  do  so,  either  through  the 
opening  in  this  situation, — supposing  that  one  is  present, — or  he 
should  thrust  it  through  partly  by  pushing  with  his  right  hand,  and 
partly  by  scratching  with  the  nail  of  the  left  over  the  point  of  the 
olade ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  the  bistoury  and  finger 
must  be  drawn  downwards,  much  in  the  attitude  here  represented, 
(fig.  235),  so  that  all  the  textures  between  the  sinus  and  the  rectum 
are  divided,  and  thus  the  two  are  as  it  were  thrown  into  one  chasm* 
In  some  instances  it  may  be  found  most  convenient  to  hook  the 
apex  of  the  finger  behind  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  thus  in  a 
manner  to  force  the  cutting  edge  through  the  parts  which  must  be 
divided.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  point  out,  that  if  the  opening  in 
the  skin  has  been  some  way  from  the  anus,  the  sphincter  muscle 
must  be  divided  in  the  incision ;  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
success  of  the  operation  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  this  circum- 
stance.   When  the  sinus  is  thus  laid  open,  it  is  well  to  push  the 

Fig.  235. 


fingei*  into  the  track  to  ascertain  that  there  has  been  no  oflT-set  from 
it.  Frequently  a  space  may  be  discovered  under  the  skin,  and  the 
knife  should  be  so  used  as  to  expose  it  fully.  A  slip  of  lint  moist- 
ened with  oil  should  then  be  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
and  the  patient  be  kept  in  bed  until  the  cavity  heals  by  granulation. 
Doubtless  in  such  cases  much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed,  but  much  also  may  be  attributed  to  the  care 
in  dressing ;  for  unless  the  lint  (usually,  after  the  first  occasion, 
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covered  with  a  little  spermaceti  ointment)  be  kept  in  the  bottom  of 
the  granulating  surface,  the  external  part  of  the  wound  may  close, 
and  a  sinus  still  remain.  This,  however,  but  rarely  happens ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  every  attention,  after  a  well-executed  qg^ 
ration,  ulceration  or  abscess  may  come  on,  new  sinuses  may  fcfif, 
and  the  proceedings  may  all  require  to  be  repeated.  In  such  a 
case,  as  indeed  in  all  instances  of  fistula  in  ano,  it  may  be  well  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  patient's  lungs ;  for  the  coincidence 
of  fistula  with  disease  of  these  organs  is  often  remarkable.  I  need 
scarcely  state  that  a  surgeon  would  seldom  be  justified  in  interfering 
with  a  sinus  under  such  circumstances.  But  fistula  in  ano  will 
sometimes  show  itself  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  disease  in  the 
chest  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  lay  open  a  sinus  on  the 
verge  of  the  anus  in  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  appear- 
ance did  not  in  any  way  betoken  even  a  disposition  to  chest  afTec- 
tions :  at  first  the  wound  went  on  favourably  enough,  but  in  three 
weeks,  when  it  should  have  been  nearly  healed,  its  condition  was 
much  the  same  as  within  a  few  days  of  the  operation,  only  that 
there  seemed  less  action  on  the  surface:  it  continued  thus  for 
nearlv  two  months,  notwithstanding  every  variety  of  treatment 
which  could  be  feasibly  resorted  to,  both  as  regarded  local  and 
constitutional  means,  when  more  decided  change  of  air  was 
recommended.  During  all  this  time  there  was  no  complaint  of 
any  pain  within  the  chest, — no  circumstance  to  lead  to  suspicion 
even  that  something  was  wrong, — yet  in  the  course  of  three 
months  this  person  died  of  rapid  consumption,  the  wound  keeping 
open  all  along. 

If  two  or  more  sinuses  are  present,  they  should  be  exposed  in  the 
same  way,  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  On 
one  individual  I  have  laid  open  five  deep  sinuses  at  the  same  period, 
and  after  he  had  been  repeatedly  operated  on  before  by  another 
practitioner.  By  great  care  on  the  part  of  my  assistant.  Dr.  George 
Williamson,  now  of  the  Hospital  Staff,  Fort  Pitt,  all  these  wounds 
healed  kindly  from  the  bottom,  and  the  patient  was  ultimately 
enabled  to  resume  his  duties  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Navy. 
Here  there  was  complete  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincter  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  but  ultimately  this  unfortunate  condition  wore  off. 

Unless  the  wound  be  very  deep,  there  is  seldom  anv  bleeding 
likely  to  do  harm.  Should  it  be  more  copious  than  may  be  desired^ 
the  wound  should  be  firmly  stuffed  with  lint,  and  a  pad  should  be 


retained  over  it  by  a 


bandage. 


If  the  sinus  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  the  surgeon  may 
find  it  most  convenient,  when  the  patient  stands  as  above  directed, 
to  use  the  bistoury  in  the  left  hand ;  or  if  he  has  not  sufficient  ambi- 
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dexterity  for  this,  he  may  have  the  patient  placed  on  his  back,  with 
his  knees  in  the  air,  as  for  lithotoniy.  In  any  position  a  couple  of 
stout  assistants  will  be  of  service  to  keep  the  patient  steady ;  for  if 
h#is  at  all  unruly,  as  often  happens,  the  proceedings  will  be  rendered 
sQlhewhat  annoying,  and  possibly  the  blade  of  the  bislourv  may  be 
broken  during  the  struggles,  and  remain  in  the  wound.  I  nave  seen 
this  happen  in  the  hands  of  a  most  dexterous  operator ;  and  at  all 
times  whatever  force  may  be  used  with  this  instrument,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  blade  does  not  wheel  round,  so  as  to  be  strained 
sidewise,  for  it  is  then  very  apt  to  snap.  The  cutlers  often  erro- 
neously make  a  kind  of  notch  near  the  heel  of  this  instrument, 
which  causes  it  to  be  very  deficient  in  this  situation ;  and  it  is  here 
where  it  usually  breaks.  The  flat  surface  of  the  blade  should  slope 
gradually  from  the  handle  to  the  point 

The  division  of  other  sinuses  in  the  perineum,  such  as  those  con-i 
stituting  urinary  fistulae,  require  no  especial  notice  here,  neither  does 
it  seem  necessary  to  refer  particularly  to  the  manner  of  introducing' 
instruments  into  the  rectum,  although  cases  requiring  such  mani- 
pulations are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  young  surgeon  should  accustom 
his  finger  to  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  gut,  whether  for 
the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  tube  itself  or  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  such  as  the  bones,  prostate  gland,  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  (as  already  adverted  to  at  p.  541,)  or  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  foreign  substances.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  occa- 
sionally requisite  to  introduce  instruments,  perhaps  lithotomy  or 
midwifery  forceps  to  extract  large  substances,  such  as  pieces  of 
wood  and  stones,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  persons  them-  , 
selves.  In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  19th  August,  1842,  Mr.  Russel,  ''^^  ''./' 
of  Aberdeen,  gives  the  history  of  an  individual  who  seemingly  has  /  ^  ^ 
a  remarkable  propensity  for  introducing  stones  within  the  anus:  ^  \  m 
he  (the  patient)  nimself  had  extracted,  after  the  surgeons  had 
failed,  one  weighing  tliirty-two  ounces,  and  another  had  been  re- 
moved with  midwifery  forceps  by  Dr.  Moir,  six  months  previouslv, 
weighing  twenty-nine  ounces.  In  the  same  journal,  for  18th  Feb- 
ruary, 1 842,  there  is  a  case  related  where  Mr.  B.  Phillips  extracted, 
after  the  patient's  death,  a  portion  of  a  walking-stick ;  and  several 
examples  of  a  similar  nature  are  refeiTed  to.  In  some  instances 
the  fingers  will  suffice  to  extract  a  small  object,  such  as  a  bone 
which  may  have  been  swallowed  and  been  arrested  in  its  course 
downwards  in  this  part  of  the  canal ;  and  on  some  occasions  the 
finger  may  be  most  advantageously  used  in  severing  and  extracting 
portions  of  hardened  feculent  matter  on  which  ordinary  enemata 
produce  no  effect. 

The  removal  of  the  anus  and  a  portion  of  the  rectum  for  malig-  - 
nant  disease,  such  as  scirrhus  and  open  cancer,  as  recommended 
and  followed  by  Lisfranc,  seems  to  have  few  advocates  in  this 
country.    My  old  colleague  Mr.  Lizars  used  occasionally  to  per- 
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form  the  operation,  and  I  have  seen  one  of  his  cases  where,  in  a 
man  of  middle  age,  he  had,  some  years  before,  removed  several 
inches  of  the  tube.    The  parts  appeared  as  if  no  such  proceeding 
had  been  resorted  to,  and  the  patient  had  complete  power  over  tjj^ 
remaining  portion  of  the  bowel    Mr.  Lizars  was  in  the  habit  of 
removing  the  verge  of  the  anus  in  that  condition  wherein  I  have  re- 
commended the  use  of  ligatures,  and  operated  thus : — The  breech 
being  properly  presented,  he  seized  the  swollen  and  protruded  parts 
with  a  voisellum  (p.  473,)  with  which  he  pulled  them  still  further 
down  ;  next  with  a  bistoury,  he  effected  their  separation,  by  incisions 
made  in  the  line  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut,  and  then  he  stuffed 
a  large  hard  compress,  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose,  into  the 


^•«4-*L4«i^  wound,  which  he  retained  firmly  by  means  of  a 


bandage. 


and  thereby  suppressed  all  bleeding.  A  similar  process  was  fol- 
lowed, when  larger  portions  of  the  gut  were  removed,  the  operations 
being  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  done  by  Lisfranc.  I  have 
not  in  my  own  experience  met  with  an  instance  where  I  deemed 
such  a  proceeding  advisable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OPESATIONS  Olf  THB  8CS0TVM,  TESTICLB,  PRSPVCB,  AND  PENIS. 

Oir  the  scrotum  a  variety  of  operations  are  required,  but  few  can 
be  done  on  the  dead  subject,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  what  they 
may  resemble  on  the  living.  The  treatment  of  hydrocele  forms, 
perhaps,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  ordinary  surgeon's  duties  in 
this  situation.  Here  a  variety  of  methods  must  from  time  to  time  be 
resorted  to,  notwithstanding  the  very  general  application  of  that  by 
injecting  port  wine  and  water.  First,  after  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  ordinary  means  of  promoting  absorption,  such  as  are  al- 
luded to  in  the  chapters  on  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  volume,  have  been  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  as  will 
usually  be  the  case,  the  fluid  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  tunica 
vaginalis^ — a  proceeding  which  may  be  accomplished  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  the  most  common  being  by  means  of  a  trochar  and  canula. 
The  manoeuvre  may  be  efiected  thus:  The  scrotum  should  be 
seized  in  the  left  hand,  gently  raised,  and  squeezed  so  as  to  render 
the  skin  very  tense  in  front ;  then  the  point  of  the  trochar  held  in 
the  rifi^ht  hand,  with  the  apex  of  the  forefinger  almost  close  upon  it, 
should  be  thrust  into  the  front  of  the  swelling,  about  midway  be- 
tween  its  upper  and  lower  end,  at  any  interval  between  the  vessels 
in  the  scrotum.  As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  entered,  which  will 
be  readily  known  by  the  cessation  of  resistance,  the  finger  must  be 
raised;  and,  as  the  trochar  is  withdrawn,  the  canula  should  be 
thrust  somewhat  deeper,  where  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  fluid  has  run  oflT,  when  it  may  be  removed. 

If  the  part  above  referred  to  be  selected,  and  if  the  puncture  be 
made  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  surface,  there  will  be  little 
risk  of  injury  to  tlie  testicle,  as  this  ^land  is  almost  invariably  at 
the  back  of  the  swelling.  It  is  iniured  sometimes  when  the  trochar 
is  thrust  too  deep,  more  especially  when  the  hydrocele  is  small ; 
and  on  all  occasions  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  organ 
beforehand,  as  in  some  instances  it  lies  so  much  in  front  as  to  be  in 
considerable  danger.  If  the  want  of  transparency  does  not  indicate 
its  situation,  pressure  with  the  fingers  will  usually  do  so. 

If  a  common  sewing-needle  or  a  pin  be  introduced  once,  twice, 
or  thrice, — once  will  often  sufllice, — a  similar  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced, though  in  a  different  way:  the  fluid  escapes  through  the 
aperture  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  gets  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue 
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of  the  scrotum,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed,  so  that  in  eight-and-forty- 
hours  the  swelling  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  This  may  not 
happen  in  all  instances,  yet  it  will  in  by  far  the  greater  number, 
provided  the  scrotum  is  otherwise  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
fluid  does  not  exceed  four  or  six  ounces  in  quantity.  Some  yeffrs 
ago  this  method  of  treatment  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention ; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  has  undeservedly  passed  out  of  notice 
again, — perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  over-sanguine  statements  of 
those  who  advocated  the  plan,  that  it  would  effect  the  cure  of  the 
disease ;  but  this  it  is  no  more  likely  to  do  than  tapping  is  to  cure 
ascites,  or  than  the  trocharwhen  it  is  used  in  hvdrocela  It  is  well 
known  that,  after  the  use  of  the  latter  instrument,  either  in  the 
abdomen  or  scrotum,  the  respective  diseases  are  occasionally  cured ; 
and  the  same  will  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  the  needle,  as  above 
recommended;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  happy  results 
rarely  ensue. 

If  the  hydrocele  forms  again,  one  or  other  of  these  processes  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  desired ;  but  it  is  customary  after  the 
second  or  third  time  to  resort  to  some  method  of  altering  the  action 
of  the  serous  surface, — a  proceeding  which  is  usually  brought  about 
by  inducing  inflammation.  This  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
methods ;  but  among  the  present  race  of  surgeons  that  by  injection 
has  been  most  frequently  resorted  to.  The  proceeding  is  accom- 
plished thus:  The  serum  being  drawn  off  in  the  manner  already 
directed,  a  small  syringe,  provided  with  a  moveable  stop-cock 
nozzle,  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  canula  and  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  again  distended  nearly  to  its  full  extent  by  a  fluid  of  a  different 
quality  from  that  which  has  previously  been  present.    A  mixture  of 

CDrt  wine  and  water  (two  thirds  of  tlie  former  to  one  of  the  latter) 
as  been  generally  used  since  it  was  so  strongly  recommended  by 
Sir  James  Earle ;  but  the  wine  will  do  by  itself,  and  also  the  water, 
although  the  former  would  perhaps  be  too  stimulating  for  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  and  the  latter  too  little  so.  Solutions  of  salts,  acids, 
and  of  tinctures,  have  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose;  in 
short,  any  change  of  fluid  seems,  in  most  examples,  to  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  eflect.  Whatever  fluid  is  selected,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cavity  for  the  space  of  four,  six,  or  ten 
minutes,  or  until  the  patient  feels  some  pain  in  the  testicle,  extend- 
ing, perhaps,  up  the  cord  and  into  the  loins,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
pass  away  by  withdrawing  the  stop-cock  nozzle ;  then  the  canula 
Itself  is  removed,  and  so  tne  operation  is  completed.  The  patient 
should  keep  his  couch  for  a  few  days,  as  in  all  probability  conside- 
rable inflammation  will  ensue.  The  action  on  the  surface  will 
afterwards  be  so  far  changed,  that  the  fluid  will  not  again  collect 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  the  generality  of  instances  adhe- 
sion takes  place  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  that  portion  of  it 
named  reflexa,  although  doubtless  in  some  the  cavity  remains  much 
as  before,  though  the  action  on  its  surface  is  changed  for  the  better, 
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either  by  diminished  secreting,  or  increased  absorbing  powers. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  sufficiently  severe  inflammation,  or  at  all 
events  the  necessary  change  of  action,  cannot  be  produced  in  this 
way,  even  after  repeated  trials,  and  as  the  patient  may  be  anxious 
to  nave  the  disease  cured,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  other  ways : 
a  seton  may  be  passed  through  the  cavity,  it  may  be  cut  into,  or  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  removed  entirely ;  and  in  any  of  these  methods 
It  is  evident  that  a  more  severe  inflammation  is  certain  to  be  excited. 
The  seton,  as  I  have  seen,  may  produce  alarming  inflammatory 
swelling.  With  incision,  or  if  it  be  combined  with  excision,  the 
"wound  must  be  stufled  with  lint,  so  as  to  induce  granulation  on  the 
serous  surfaces,  which  ultimately  unite  by  adhesion  and  obliteration 
of  the  cavity.  The  latter  process,  I  imagine,  is  also  usually  the 
result  of  the  seton. 

Occasionally  1  have  found  the  following  method  answer  very 
well.  After  using  the  acupuncture  needle,  and  finding  that  the 
whole  of  the  fluid  had  not  been  absorbed,  or  that  a  new  collection 
was  forming,  I  have  with  an  ordinary  sewing-needle  passed  a  piece 
of  common  linen  thread  into  the  cavity,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
seton,  such  as  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis.  This  has  traversed  the  scrotum  and  cavity 
for  about  an  inch,  and  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  apparent  extent  of  inflammation.  As 
sopn  as  the  patient  has  complained  of  pain,  and  the  parts  have  be^un 
to  swell,  the  thread  has  been  withdrawn,  and  a  radical  cure  has 
generally  been  the  result  The  puncture  and  the  presence  of  the 
thread  have  usually  permitted  the  fluid  to  escape  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  and,  as  the  thread  has  come  into  contact  with  the  testicle,  the 
desired  and  requisite  amount  of  inflammation  has  been  more  cer- 
tainly produced. 

One  or  other  of  the  above  plans  must  insure  the  obliteration  of 
the  cavity,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  some  of  them  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  needle  the  sur- 
face of  the  testicle  may  be  scratched  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
inflammation  on  the  surface,  while  at  the  same  time  vent  is  given 
to  the  fluid.  A  fine  trochar  and  canula  may  also  be  used,  the  point 
of  either  being  caused  to  graze  the  testicle.  But  the  plan  most 
likely  to  supersede  all  others,  is  that  which  has  lately  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Grosvenor  Street,  formerly  surgeon  to  the  Native  Hos- 
pital in  Calcutta.  Instead  of  throwing  in  several  ounces  of  port 
wine,  this  gentleman,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  urethra  syringe, 
passes  through  a  narrow  canula,  which  has  already  been  used  in 
tapping,  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  iodine,  which  he  allows  to 
remain  in  the  cavity — withdrawing  the  canula  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  introduced.  The  requbite  amount  of  inflammation  is  thereby 
produced ;  and,  as  Mr.  Martin  has  pointedly  stated,  without  any 
risk  having  been  incurred  of  the  port  wine  being  infiltrated  in  the 
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cellolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum — an  event  which,  in  the  ordinary 
operation,  is  probably  not  so  rare  as  some  suppose.  1  have  myself 
known  four  instances  of  this  unhappy  mistake,  and  have  little 
doubt  that  others  of  greater  experience  must  have  seen  many  more. 
Velpeau  has  resorted  to  a  similar  practice ;  but  the  amount  of 
experience  acquired  by  Mr.  Martin  among  the  natives  of  the  East, 
who  seem  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease,  puts  all  that  can  be 
stated  by  a  European  practitioner  into  a  small  compass ;  for  whilst 
a  surgeon,  possessing  even  tolerable  opportunities  here,  can  speak 
only  of  his  dozens  of  cases,  or  hundreds  at  most,  Mr.  Martin  can 
adduce  thousands!  I  have  lately  learnt  from  others  who  have 
practised  in  India,  that  the  method  has  answered  equally  well  in 
their  trials  of  it,  and  now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
prove  beneficial  in  equal  proportion  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  above  plans  modified  hy  circumstances  will  be  also  applica- 
ble to  that  form  of  hydrocele  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
spermatic  cord. 

Hematocele  and  Cirsocele  require  no  particular  notice  here,  un- 
less it  be  that  in  the  latter  affection  the  method  of  obliterating  the 
veins  with  needles,  as  described  at  page  346,  might  possibly  oe  of 
service  in  those  instances  where  active  interference  is  deemed 
requisite.  The  introduction  of  threads  among  the  veins,  of  heated 
wires,  the  application  of  pressure  by  means  of  forceps,  as  recom- 
mended by  Breschet,  may  each  be  resorted  to  without  much  danger. 
But  the  instances  are  rare  wherein  a  judicious  surgeon  would  in- 
terfere, for  cold  bathing  night  and  morning,  a  suspensory  bandage, 
refraining  from  violent  exertions,  with  due  attention  to  the  bowels, 
usually  constitute  the  routine  of  such  practice  as  may  be  necessary 
in  these  cases.  In  one  instance,  where  the  patient  urged  me  to 
perform  castration,  I  used  a  heated  awl  instead,  thrust  it  into  the 
varicose  plexus,  and  thus  produced  such  a  degree  of  inflammation 
as  to  obliterate  the  veins,  and  occasion  a  complete  cure,  while  the 
testicle  remained  entire.  The  needle  and  thread,  however,  I  should 
infinitely  prefer,  as  a  safer,  and  equally  efficacious  means  of  cure. 

Occasionally  large  sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  scrotum  (sarcocele, 
elephantiasis)  require  the  use  of  the  knife,  although  such  swellings 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  largest 
case  of  the  kind  successfully  treated  in  this  country  (weighing  44 
pounds)  occurred  to  Mr.  Liston,  in  the  early  years  of  his  practice 
m  Edinburgh.  When  such  tumours  are  only  a  few  pounds  in 
weight,  undoubtedly  the  incisions  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preserve  both  testicles  and  penis,  for  in  such  instances  these  are 
invariably  in  a  sound  condition ;  but  when  the  growths  are  large 
—say,  forty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  as  the  imme- 
diate safety  of  the  patient  is  implicated,  I  imagine  that  the  surgeon 
does  wrong  in  attempting  to  save  them  by  any  protracted  dissec- 
tions. When  once  the  knife  is  applied  in  such  examples,  the  ope- 
ration should  be  done  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  clearing  and 
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preserving  these  organs,  as  that  of  saving  the  patient  from  the 
dangers  of  exhaustion,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  likely  to  be  of  more 
serious  import  than  any  shock  resuhmg  from  the  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  the  proceedings.  Possibly  had  Mr.  Key,  in  his  bold 
and  admirably  executed  operation  on  Hoo  Loo,  removed  the  enor- 
mous mass  (5G  pounds)  with  less  regard  for  the  genitals,  the  fatal 
shock  might  not  have  occurred ;  and,  contrasting  the  proceeding 
(which  occupied  one  hour  and  forty-four  minutes)  with  the  more 
rapid  one  by  Mr.  Liston,  who,  perceiving  the  emergency,  swept  all 
away  at  once  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  it  appears  to  me  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  the  patient  had  been  kept  a  shorter 
period  on  the  operating  table,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 

No  set  rules  can  be  given  for  the  performance  of  such  operations 
diiierent  from  those  which  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  removal  of 
tumours  on  other  parts,  neither  does  it  appear  necessary  here  to 
refer  particularly  to  those  dissections  which  are  occasionally  re- 
quired for  the  separation  of  those  warty  excrescences  or  cancerous 
ulcers,  which  constitute  the  disease  termed  Chimney-sweeper's  Can- 
cer. The  general  rules  applicable  in  all  instances  of  malignant 
diseases  are  peculiarly  so  in  these  cases,  for  unless  the  affection  be 
removed  at  an  early  period,  and  also  with  free  incisions  in  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  textures,  there  will  be  little  benefit  in  resorting  to 
an  operation  at  all. 

The  testicle  itself  is  the  seat  of  various  kinds  of  swellings.  That 
particular  form  of  tumour  termed  hernia  humoralis  requires  some 
separate  notice.  Here  the  enlargement  is  entirely  the  result  of  in- 
flammation of  the-  organ,  and  should  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  usual  surgical  means  of  subduing 
severe  and  acute  local  inflammation.  Rest,  leeches,  anodyne  fo- 
mentations, laxatives,  and  low  diet,  are  such  as  I  should  recom- 
mend ;  and  here,  too,  the  young  practitioner  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  value  of  good  position.  If  he  is  careless  in  this  respect  the 
enlarged  organ  by  its  increased  weight  drops  between  the  thighs, 
and  tne  swelling  is  thus  apt  to  become  more  troublesome,  as  has 
already  been  explained  at  page  69  in  the  chapter  on  effusion.  A 
suspender  is  of  great  value  in  such  cases ;  indeed,  it  is  well  to  re- 
commend one  in  any  instance  where  there  may  be  reason  to  appre- 
hend swelled  testicle  coming  on, — as  in  puncturing  the  scrotum  for 
hydrocele, — in  the  acute  stages  of  gonorrhoea.  Even  in  the  after- 
treatment  of  Hthotomy  I  have  known  suspension  of  the  testicles  of 
service,  for  in  some  individuals  the  inflammation  following  the 
wound  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  (doubtless  from  its  proximity  to 
the  seminal  ducts  and  vasa  deferentia)  appears  to  induce  a  similar 
action  within  the  gland. 

My  own  experience  of  the  method  of  compression  W  means  of 
straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  as  recommended  by  Fricke,  Kicord,  and 
others,  has  not  been  such  as  to  entitle  me  to  give  a  very  decided 
opinion  upon  the  practice.    The  same  reasons  that  would  induce 
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ma  to  object  to  the  application  of  pressure  in  erysipelatous  and 
other  swellings  during  the  acute  stages  of  inflammation,  would 
actuate  my  course  of  treatment  in  hernia  humoralis ;  but  towards 
the  latter  stages,  when  the  swelling  assumes  a  chronic  condition,  I 
should  deem  the  method  of  great  value,  and  here  the  plaster  or  the 
straps  may  be  of  the  ordinary  adhesive  kind,  or  such  as  may  pro- 
duce a  greater  excitement  on  the  surface, — as  the  camphorated 
mercurial  plaster  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  body  is  so  beneficial 
in  promoting  absorption  of  indolent  swellings.  I  have  tried  the 
method  occasionally,  and  the  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Acton's  work 
on  Venereal  Diseases  a  drawing  illustrative  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  scrotum  may  be  enveloped  by  such  straps. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  inflammation  in  these  cases  runs  on  to  sup- 
puration: occasionally,  however,  it  does,  or  sometimes  abscesses 
form  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle  without  the  whole  orean  being 
affected  with  inflammatory  action.  These  abscesses  must  be  treated 
like  similar  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  will  often  be 
found,  however,  that  they  heal  up  slowly,  and  that  sinuses  are  apt 
to  be  formed.  These  latter  may,  in  some  instances,  be  closed  by 
the  judicious  use  of  injections,  ointments,  and  pressure ;  but  some- 
times they  resist  such  treatment,  and  then  the  knife  may  probably 
be  required.  I  need  scaVcely  caution  the  young  surgeon  against 
cutting  freely  in  this  organ ;  but  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  required ;  for 
in  such  instances  the  most  that  may  be  necessary  will  be  a  free  ex- 
ternal wound  in  the  scrotum,  to  permit  the  proper  dressings  to  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinus. 

In  some  instances  hernia  humoralis  ends  in  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  testicle,  which  may  resist  all  the  usual  methods  of  inducing 
absorption :  sometimes  it  seems  the  commencement  of  new  action 
in  the  organ,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  mass,  to  which  the 
term  "  tumour"  is  more  strictly  applicable.  At  last  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  natural  structure  cannot  be  saved  or  restored,  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  disease  becomes  advisable  or  absolutely 
necessary.  The  operation  may  be  done  thus : — The  patient  should 
be  laid  on  his  back,  and  the  surgeon  should  grasp  the  organ  in  his 
left  hand — supposing  it  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  large  pear  or  pine- 
apple, and  by  means  of  the  thumb  and  finders  should  render  the 
sRin  in  front  tense :  with  a  bistoury  he  should  then  make  a  slight 
lunated  incision  from  the  upper  «nd  of  the  testicle  to  within  a  little 
of  its  lower  extremity ;  then  he  should  form  another  of  the  same 
length  so  as  to  make  an  ellipsis  (p.  49) ;  still  squeezing  with  his  left 
hand,  and  applying  the  point  of  the  knife  to  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
between  the  skin  and  the  tumour,  the  latter  will  in  a  manner  start 
from  its  place,  when  by  dividing  some  loose  textures  behind,  and 
cutting  across  the  spermatic  cord,  the  removal  is  completed.  Before 
severing  the  latter  part  it  is  customary  to  desire  an  assistant  to 
grasp  it  so  that  it  may  not  retract  within  the  inguinal  qanal.  In 
general,  I  believe,  that  this  is  a  useless  precaution :  the  cremaster 
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is  invariably  excited  to  action  thereby,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  cord  is  forcibly  pulled  from  between  the  fingers,  which  at  this 
time,  from  the  slippery  state  of  the  part,  have  no  great  power  to 
hold  fast.  This  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  my  own  practice,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  least  trouble  in  securing  the  spermatic  arteries 
— for  in  this  situation  there  are  generally  two  tranches.  I  can 
imagine  some  instances,  however,  when  from  these  vessels  having 
passed  within  the  canal,  some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in 
laying  hold  of  them, — indeed,  I  know,  of  one  instance  of  the  kind. 
The  operator  had  to  pursue  them  into  the  canal ;  and  whether  it 
was  from  this  additional  injury  in  the  proximity  of  the  peritoneum, 
or  from  olher  causes,  inflammation  within  the  abdomen  ensued, 
and  carried  the  patient  off  within  three  days.  Besides  the  sperma- 
tic branches,  other  small  arterial  twigs  require  ligature  on  these 
occasions;  the  scrotal  arteries  from  the  perineum  and  from  the 
femoral  should  all  be  carefully  secured,  for  hemorrhage  is  very 
likely  to  occur  within  the  first  few  hours  if  they  are  not ;  and  al- 
though it  is  seldom  to  such  extent  as  to  cause  alarm  for  loss*of 
blood,  it  may  nevertheless  occasion  the  separation  of  the  surfaces, 
and  retard  the  cure.  I  need  scarcely  add  that,  in  accordance 
with  what  may  be  called  a  characteristic  feature  of  British  Sur- 
gery, as  also  from  deeming  it  the  best  method  of  dressing,  I  should 
recommend,  that  the  surfaces  should  be  laid  together,  so  as  to  en- 
courage union  by  the  first  intention,  and  that  the  wound  should  be 
in  other  respects  treated  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  early  part  of  this  volume. 

If  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size,  the  left  hand  can  scarcely 
be  used  with  full  effect  in  the  manner  above  recommended.  An 
assistant  may  hold  the  testicle  while  the  surgeon  seizes  the  lip  of 
the  wound  with  his  fingers  or  forceps,  or  the  assistant  may  perform 
the  latter  duty.  Then,  instead  of  dividing  the  cord  as  the  last  step, 
some  do  so  at  an  earlier  stage ; — but  all  these  matters  may  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  operator. 

The  narrow  condition  of  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  constituting 
what  is  generally  termed  phymosis,  and  often  also  occasioning  para- 
phymosis,  demands  more  attention  from  the  surgeon  than  is  usually 
oestowed  upon  it  In  early  age,  in  middle  life,  and  in  advanced 
years,  it  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  the  cause  of  much  annoyance 
and  distress.  In  some  children  where  the  prepuce  is  very  long,  the 
urine  does  not  always  escape  freely,  and  eitner  from  tfiis  circum- 
stance, or  other  less  apparent  sources  of  irritation,  inflammation 
and  suppuration  ensue,  and  the  boy  suffers  acute  pain  when  voiding 
his  urine.  Under  such  circumstances  the  disease  may  be  checked 
and  cured  by  injections  under  the  foreskin,  first  of  tepid,  and  latterly 
of  cold  water ;  but  it  may  happen,  as  the  result  of  such  an  inflam- 
mation, that  the  foreskin  becomes  adherent  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
glans.  From  time  to  time  the  child  may  suffer  in  this  way.  Per- 
haps as  he  grows  up,  the  foreskin  may  be  drawn  back  over  the 
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corona,  and  cannot  readily  be  pushed  forward  again,  aod  thus  parar 
phymoms  is  eslablished.  Then,  possibly,  in  advanced  years,  without 
this  latter  condition  having  ever  been  present,  a  venereal  affection, 
— gonorrhcEa,  chancres, — even  simple  excoriations,  may  induce 
great  swelhng  of  the  prepuce,  additional  lightness  of  the  orifice, 
and  may  thus  obstruct  the  efficient  use  of  lotions  and  dressings. 
Even  without  any  such  causes  as  those  alluded  to,  the  natural  dis- 
charges, from  being  pent  up,  act  as  irritants ;  warts  ol\en  form 
within  the  prepuce  in  such  cases,  and  occasionally  a  foul  discharge 
ensues,  the  part  becomes  swollen,  and  when  an  examination  is 
made  of  the  narrow  orifice,  the  interior  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  such  a  crop  of  warts,  as  to  appear  like  so  much  cauliflower. 
These  excrescences  are  more  frequently  seen  in  those  with  the  pre- 
puce in  this  state  than  when  the  orifice  is  of  sufiicient  size  to  permit 
free  ablutions. 

The  most  efficient  relief  for  all  these  evils  is  to  enlarge  the  ori- 
fice, or  remove  the  prepuce  entirely.  If  the  latter  be  inflamed,  un- 
less there  is  reason  to  suspect  mischief  underneath,  it  ia  best  to  treat 
the  inflammation  merely,  and  to  leave  any  such  proceeding  until 
the  parts  have  in  a  manner  resumed  their  original  condition.  If 
paraphymosis  be  present,  an  attempt  must  be  made  by  compressing 
the  glans — which  in  some  such  cases  is  remarkably  turgid — ^to 
bring  the  skin  forward.  If  inflammation  has  fairly  set  in,  however, 
this  can  scarcely  be  accomplished,  and  in  some  of  these  instances 
the  retracted  prepuce  often  oecomes  so  (edematous  that  punctures 
will  be  advisaole  to  permit  the  escape  of  serum,  and  it  may  also  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  knife  deep  benind  the  corona,  so  as  to  divide, 
and  thus  enlarge  in  some  degree,  the  orifice  which  is  displaced  in 
this  situation. 

In  gonorrhcea,  or  when  chancres  are  present,  and  when  the  pre- 

Euce  is  swollen,  it  is  a  common  custom  with  some  to  slit  it  open, 
ut  in  general  I  should  dissuade  from  such  practice,  which  in  no 
wise  expedites  the  cure,  but  causes  additional  pain  at  the  time,  and 
often  increases  the  amount  of  inflammation,  in- 
Fiy.  S36.  ducing  the  eflusion  of  lymph,  and  that  condition 

usually  termed  solid  cedema. 
'       Supposing  little  or  no  inflammation  present, 
and  tiiat  the  parts  are  as  represented  in  the  an^ 
nexed  cut  (fig.  236),  which  was  sketched  from  a 

[latient  of  mine,  on  whom  I  was  about  to  en- 
argc  the  orifice,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
an  indolent  ulcer — an  excoriation  on  the  mar- 
gin— the  following  proceeding  will  effectually 
put  matters  right : — The  extremity  of  the  fore- 
skin should  be  seized  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  half  an  inch  of  it 
removed  with  a  single  stroke  of  a  sharp  bis- 
toury— care  being  taken  not  to  injure  tne  point  of  the  glans :  the 
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skin  "will  now  retract  suddenly  over  half  the  latter  part,  a  large 
wound  will  appear ;  but  as  yet  the  surface  of  the  glans  will  be  as 
completely  covered  as  ever :  now,  the  blunt-pointed  blade  of  the 
surgical  scissors  (page  41)  should  be  inserted  between  the  glans 
and  what  covers  it,  which  is  in  fact  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
prepuce,  and  a  slit  should  be  made  half  an  inch,  or  a  Kttle  more, 
directly  upwards,  and  in  the  mesial  line,  when  the  membrane  will 
curl  over  in  a  manner,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  skin,  whereby 
the  glans  will  be  completely  exposed :  next  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  should  be  tacked  together  by  a  few  stitches  of  interrupted 
suture, — no  heed  being  taken  of  the  sharp  comers  of  the  mucous 
tissues,  excepting  to  keep  them  as  far  from  each  other  as  possible : 
the  narrow  circular  line  of  wound  will  cldse  by  the  first  intention ; 
and  thus  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  days  the  parts  will  be  as  if 
n«  operation  had  ever  been  performed,  or  rather,  as  if  they  had 
l)een  naturally  well  formed  at  first 

A  proceeding  such  as  this  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  effect  a 
partial  removal  of  the  foreskin,  and  still  leave  sufficient  behind  to 
tear  a  resemblance  to  one  originally  well  formed,  or  a  complete 
circumcision  may  be  effected,  rerhaps  the  latter  course  should  in 
general  be  resorted  to,  as  when  inflammation  occurs  in  the  prepuce 
' — as  it  must  after  these  wounds — a  troublesome  swelling  is  apt  to 
continue  in  the  remaining  part  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

The  above  proceeding  may  be  nK)dified  in  various  ways :  with 
the  exception  of  the  stitches,  it  resembles,  I  believe,  the  Jewish 
rite.  In  the  infant  the  stitches  are  of  no  consequence,  but  in 
the  adult  I  deem  them  an  essential  appendage  of  good  surgerv. 
Erections  are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  nights  immediately 
succeeding  such  an  operation,  and  if  the  two  membranes  of  the 
prepuce  are  not  thus  held  together,  a  large  open  granulating  surface 
will  be  established,  which  will  be  slow  m  healing,  and  may,  more- 
over, by  its  contractions  in  a  circular  direction,  cause,  for  a  long 
period  afterwards,  a  degree  of  inconvenient  tightness  on  the  end  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum.  Usually,  when  I  mean  to  perform  com- 
plete circumcision  I  pass  a  director  between  the  front  of  the  glans 
and  the  foreskin  as  high  as  possible,  then  run  a  narrow,  straight, 
sharp-pointed  bistoury  upon  the  groove,  transfix  the  root  of  the  pre- 
puce by  cutting  towards  myself,  and  next  by  carr}dng  the  blade  in 
a  circular  direction,  right  and  left,  separate  the  part 

In  certain  cases  the  prepuce  is  of  a  natural  length  and  appear- 
ance in  every  respect,  saving  that  the  orifice  is  painfully  tight  and 
liable  to  slight  cracks  and  lacerations.  The  latter  condition  is 
often  completely  remedied  by  warm  lotions  and  abstaining  from 
any  cause  of  irritation ;  but  often  in  these  instances  the  surgeon 
may  confer  great  benefit  by  enlarging  the  opening.  Here  it  has 
been  recommended  to  cut  at  various  parts  of  its  circumference ; 
many  good  authorities'  advising  a  slit  on  one  side  of  the  frscnum  ; 
but  after  trying  them  all  repeatedly,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to 
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the  following :  The  point  of  a  director  should  be  pushed  in  front, 
between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  about  half  an  inch  up,  and  then  a 
bistoury,  such  as  that  described  for  the  last  operation,  should  be 
thrust  through,  from  within  outwards,  and  carried  downwards,  by 
which  means  a  wound  half  an  inch  in  length  will  be  made  in  the 
skin  (fig.  236) :  that  in  the  mucous  membrane  will  scarcely  appear 
so  long — it  should  be  lengthened  with  the  scissors,  and  then  two, 
three,  and  even  four  stitches  should  be  introduced  with  a  fine 
neeedle  to  permit  the  foreskin  to  move  over  the  glans,  as  in  a 
natural  condition.  Here  I  consider  the  stitches  even  more  neces- 
sary than  in  circumcision :  if,  for  instance,  the  wound  is  left  to 
itself,  a  considerable  granulating  surface  is  established,  and  as  it 
contracts  it  diminishes  ofi  all  sides,  and  the  orifice  becomes  nearly 
as  tight  as  if  nothing  had  been  done,  nay,  it  is  positively  in  a  more 
troublesome  state,  for  the  cicatrix  is,  perhaps,  less  extensible  than 
the  natural  orifice,  and  the  patient  is  left  in  a  condition  similar  to 
that  of  one  who  has  had  a  large  chancre  on  the  part ;  whereas, 
by  using  the  needle  and  thread  the  two  sides  are  laid  together,  a 
transverse  line  of  union  of  an  inch  in  length  is  thus  accomplished, 
and  the  aperture  of  the  foreskin  is  increased  in  a  proportion  similar 
to  that  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  radius. 

Those  who  do  not  use  stitches,  instead  of  cutting  a  small  wound 
and  managing  it  in  the  manner  described,  occasionally,  to  make 
sure  that  the  orifice  will  never  contract  improperly  again,  divide  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  as  high  as  the  corona  glandis ;  a  most 

f gratuitous  use  of  the  knife,  and  in  my  opinion  totally  unnecessary, 
t  is  in  such  a  case  that  the  annoying  results  of  the  operation  for 
phymosis  are  most  conspicuous.  The  extent  of  the  wound  induces 
considerable  inflammation,  solid  oedema  of  the  two  flaps,  or  wings 
as  they  may  be  called,  often  ensues,  and  whether  or  not,  the  con- 
dition eventually  causes  so  much  trouble  as  to  induce  the  patient  to 
submit  to  their  removal.  When  the  foreskin  is  thus  extensively  slit 
up,  as  may  be  required  in  instances  of  deep-seated  chancre-— it 
should  invariably  be  separated  at  the  time  by  circumcision. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  troublesome  in  these  operations — occasionally 
one  or  two  ligatures  may  be  required;  but  when  stitches  are 
used  the  others  are  seldom  needed. 

I  have  had  to  operate  both  on  the  child  and  adult  for  adhesion 
between  the  foreskin  and  glans,  and  have  generally,  in  such  ex- 
amples, removed  the  former  entirely.  Sometimes  a  dissection  has 
been  necessary  to  separate  them ;  but  in  other  instances  the  adhe- 
sions have  been  torn  up  by  stripping  the  skin  backwards.  Lately, 
in  operating  on  a  patient  about  seven  years  old,  I  found,  on  coming 
to  separate  the  two  with  the  knife,  that  a  slight  force  enabled  me 
to  effect  this  with  far  less  pain  than  by  the  instrument.  Circum- 
cision was  afterwards  performed,  stitches  were  used,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  the  parts  appeared  almost  as  if  nothing  had  been  done. 
The  condition  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  for  some  considerable 
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time,  and  during  erections,  with  which  he  was  much  troubled  at 
ni^ht  time,  the  pain  from  an  overtight  frsenum  was  sufficient  to  de- 
prive the  boy  of  his  natural  rest 

In  many  cases  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to  I  deem  it  the  duty  of 
a  surgeon  to  recommend  an  operation  at  an  early  and  favourable 
opportunity,  as  the  patient  may  be  thus  saved  from  much  after  dis- 
tress. Most  practitioners  must  have  seen  extensive  ulceration  and 
sloughing  in  some  such  instances,  during  venereal  inflammations. 
In  one  instance  the  glans  appearst  hrough  a  slough  at  the  root  and 
upper  part  of  the  foreskin,  whose  natural  orifice  is  thus  carried  be- 
low the  penis ;  in  another  example,  one  half  or  more  of  the  glans 
suffers  (ulcerates — sloughs)  ere  the  mischief  is  suspected,  and  it  is 
a  current  doctrine,  that,  independent  of  venereal  affections,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  orffan,  from  never  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  is  in 
some  degree  predisposed  to  scirrhous  or  cancerous  action.  I  have 
myself  seen  one  instance  where  the  end  of  the  penis  was  amputated 
in  consequence  of  a  malignant-looking  tumour  having  its  origin 
evidently  from  this  condition  of  the  foreskin. 

Amputation  of  the  end  of  the  penis  may  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — The  part  to  be  removed  should  be  grasped  in  the  left 
hand,  when  the  surgeon,  with  a  stout  bistoury  or  small  catlin,  should 
effect  the  separation  with  one  stroke  of  the  blade.  An  assistant  may 
have  hold  of  the  root  of  the  organ,  and  can  restrain  the  hemorrhage  by 
pressure,  until  ligatures  are  placed  upon  the  dorsal  arteries,  those  in 
the  corpus  cavemosum,  and  such  otners  as  may  require  them.  The 
wound  will  heal  by  granulation,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
treatment  some  attention  may  be  necessary,  by  the  introduction  of 
bougies,  to  keep  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  open,  as  it  has  a  great 
tendency  to  contract.  There  is  no  occasion  to  preserve  the  skin 
by  drawing  it  upwards  before  the  incision  is  made :  even  when  it  is 
drawn  towards  the  diseased  part,  as  is  sometimes  done,  there  is  al- 
ways a  sufficiency  to  cover  the  cut  surface,  for  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum  retracts  greatly  as  soon  as  it  is  divided.  I  have  now  seen 
this  operation  performed  six  times  in  the  manner  above  described, 
having  operated  on  two  of  these  occasions  myself. 
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INSTRUMENTS  INTO  THE  URETHRA  AND  BLADDER. 

In  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  when  it  is  found  that  the  ordinary 
diuretics  and  antispasmodics,  warm  baths,  &c.,  prove  of  no  avail, 
and  when  moreover  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  may  become  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate the  urine  through  some  artificial  opening  into  the  viscus. 
The  bladder  may  be  punctured  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  plac^. 
For  example,  if  the  obstruction  is  near  the  neck  of  the  organ,  the 
catheter  may  be  forced  along  in  the  course  of  the  original  urethra, 
or  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  Perhaps  in  this  manoeuvre  it  will  pass 
through  the  substance  of  the  prostate ;  but  this  should  not  constitute 
an  objection  to  the  plan,  for  the  new  passage  may  in  every  respect 
be  as  efficient  as  one  formed  by  puncture  or  incision  in  any  other 
way.  Here  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  meant  by  the 
above  recommendation  to  countenance  the  formation  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  a  "  false  passage" — a  phrase  which  is  generally 
used  to  imply,  that  the  instrument  has  not  been  carried  along  the 
natural  course,  which  might  have  been  accomplished  with  greater 
care  or  greater  skill.  That  this  blunder  is  often  committed  there 
can  be  no  doubt :  but  the  above  mode  of  procedure  is  advised  under 
the  supposition  that  the  urethra  has  become  in  a  manner  impervious, 
either  from  stricture,  or  alteration  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
prostate. 

If  this  method  is  not  selected,  the  bladder  may  be  opened  above 
the  pubes  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient  being  laid  on  a 
table,  with  his  shoulders  and  knees  slightly  raised,  an  incision  about 
three  inches  long  should  be  made  above  tne  symphysis  through  the 
skin  and  linea  alba,  when  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  bladder 
will  be  exposed,  and  the  viscus  may  be  opened  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  or  what  will  be  better,  with  a  trochar  and  canula.  The 
latter  may  be  left  in  the  wound  for  some  days  afterwards,  or,  in 
preference,  a  flexible  gum  catheter  should  be  introduced  and  re- 
tained. When  such  a  proceeding  is  required  the  bladder  will  per- 
haps be  greatly  distended,  and  will  consequently  be  prominent  in 
the  hypogastric  region ;  its  upper  end  will  therefore  be  so  far  above 
the  pubes  as  to  have  carried  the  peritoneum  beyond  much  risk: 
such  a  danger,  however,  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  every  care 
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should  be  taken  that  this  membrane  is  really  above  that  part  where 
the  puncture  is  about  to  be  made.  There  must  be  danger  from  the 
proximity  of  the  serous  surface  in  case  of  the  escape  of  urine  into 
the  cavity,  or  of  inflammation;  but  there  may  be  equal  danger  per- 
haps in  making  the  puncture  too  close  to  the  pubes;  for  as  the 
bladder  contracts,  the  orifice  may  sink  so  much  into  the  pelvis  that 
infiltration  may  ensue. 

The  bladder  may  be  evacuated  through  a  wound  in  the  perineum 
similar  to  that  for  lithotomy,  afterwards  described,  or  the  incision 
may  be  conducted  between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  anterior 
verge  of  the  anus,  or  it  may  be  thus : — A  curved  trochar  or  canula, 
about  seven  inches  long,  should  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  on 
the  concavity  of  tlie  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  the  point  of  which 
should  be  placed  on  the  triangular  space,  already  referred  to,  behind 
the  prostate  gland ;  then  the  point  of  the  trochar,  which  will  pro- 
bably have  been  concealed  (withdrawn)  in  the  canula,  should  be 
forced  through  the  timics  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  the  end 
of  the  canula  being  continued  in  the  same  course,  the  former  may 
be  withdrawn,  when  the  urine  will  flow  through  the  tube.  The 
latter  must  then  be  removed,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  find  its  own 
way  in  future,  or  perhaps  a  small  flexible  catheter  may  be  carried 
into  the  bladder  through  the  interior  of  the  canula  as  it  is  taken 
away.  The  catheter  may,  however,  afterwards  be  found  inconve- 
nient in  the  anus. 

If  the  bladder  be  at  all  dilatable,  the  triangular  space  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  organ^ — the 
vasa  deferentia  will  be  further  apart, — ^the  peritoneum  higher; 
nevertheless  the  proximity  of  these  structures  should  be  remem- 
bered, and,  to  avoid  them,  the  point  of  the  trochar  shouM  be  kept 
about  the  middle  of  the  space.  If  the  prostate  is  large,  as  it 
usually  is  in  such  examples,  the  puncture  should  be  m^e  close 
behind, — nay,  it  had  better  be  made  through  it,  than  that  the  peri- 
toneum should  be  endangered ;  for  althou^  the  seminal  ducts,  or  a 
vesicula,  might  thus  be  injured,  that  is  of  Tittle  consequence  in  com- 

Earison  with  puncture  of  the  peritoneum,  which  would  in  all  pro- 
ability  occasion  the  death  of  the  patient. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  in  any  of  the  last  three  modes  referred 
to,  the  urethra  is  left  in  the  same  condition  as  that  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  puncture.  Possibly  it  may  still  continue 
impervious,  and  the  urine  will  therefore  continue  to  drain  away 
through  the  artificial  aperture.  Under  such  an  anticipation  the 
operation  above  the  pubes  has  been  preferred  by  some,  on  the 
score  that  the  discharge  of  urine  may  be  in  some  measure  regu- 
lated by  the  flexible  catheter ;  but  it  really  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  condition,  or  that  in  which  the  urine  collects  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum  and  is  discharged  per  anum^  is  the  least  troublesome. 
Puncture  by  the  rectum  seems  to  have  been  most  generally  per- 
formed ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  shouM  prefer  the  mode  of  forcing 
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a  passage  as  nearly  in  the  original  course  (if  not  altogether  so)  as 
I  could  possibly  manage.  Doubtless  with  much  patience,  caution, 
and  skill,  one  surgeon  will  introduce  a  catheter  where  another  has 
failed,  and  o(\en  ne  himself  will  at  last  succeed  when  he  has  pro- 
bably been  in  despair:  in  some  instances  the  natural  tqbe  will  have 
been  opened,  but  the  instrument  will  very  often  have  been  thrust 
in  a  devious  course, — sometimes  only  below  the  mucous  membrane, 
at  others  through  the  prostate, — even  through  the  tunics  of  the 
bladder  beyond  the  limits  of  this  gland.  I  have  seen  five  different 
passages  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  or  bladder,  each 
capable  of  admitting  a  full-sized  catheter,  and  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal (if  it  existed  at  all)  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Here,  during 
fife,  an  instrument  had  been  frequently  used,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
with  great  skill  and  dexterity ;  and  certainly,  in  so  far  as  the  inju- 
ries went,  the  patient  was  none  the  worse,  although  assuredly  there 
was  no  occasion  for  so  many  canals,  for  one  would  have  sufficed  ; 
and  the  surgeon,  supposing  that  he  had  been  conscious  of  having 
forced  a  passage  at  first,  and  that  with  a  large  catheter,  should  have 
gone  through  the  artificial  course  on  all  future  occasions.  If  I  may 
venture  to  criticise  the  catheterism  of  such  surgeons  as  have 
claimed  superior  dexterity  in  this  operation,  I  should  say  that  occa- 
sionally they  have  effected  this  manceuvre,  and  led  others  to  sup- 
pose that  the  instrument  has  been  carried  along  the  natural  course. 
In  my  opinion  the  practice  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted ;  but,  in 
giving  it  recommendation,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I 
sanction  carelessness  as  to  the  danger  of  thus  wounding  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  The  formation  of  a  false  passage  is  justifiable  only 
in  extreme  cases,  and  when  all  other  reasonable  means  have  failed, 
— and  then,  in  my  opinion,  it  had  better  be  made  with  the  catheter 
in  the  manner  referred  to.  Neither  should  it  be  supposed  that  this 
is  the  e^iest  mode  of  puncturing  the  bladder ;  on  the  contrary, 
more  tact  with  the  instrument  and  a  nicer  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  required  to  succeed  in  this  way  than  in  the  others  referred  to. 
Very  little  force  will  thrust  the  point  of  a  catheter  through  the 
membrailous 'portion  of  the  urethra,  and  cause  it  to  pass  on  one 
or  other  side  of  the  prostate ;  but  something  more  is  necessary  to 
guide  it  in  the  proper  course ;  for,  even  when  the.  surceon  has  all 
the  advantage  of  a  wound  in  the  perineum  to  assist  him  to  guide 
the  point  of  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  he  often  finds  it  not  such 
an  easy  task  as  he  may  probably  have  imagined. 

Supposing  that  the  bladder  is  emptied  in  this  manner,  the  catheter 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  four,  six,  or  eight  days,  when  it 
should  be  v/ithdrawn,  cleaned,  introduced  again,  and, — tl>e  same 
movements  being  repeated  at  proper  intervals, — retained  until  a 
callous  passage  is  formed. 

Sometimes  in  cases  of  impassable  stricture,  in  a  part  of  the 
urethra  anterior  to  that  in  which  the  proceedings  above  referred  to 
are  required,  it  may  be  advisable  to  divide  the  obstruction  with  a 
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knife,  and  thus  permit  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  the  intro- 
duction of  an  instrument  at  the  same  time.    In  certain  instances, 
especially  if  the  stricture  were  supposed  to  be  very  short,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's lancet-catheter  (afterwards  referred  to)  might  be  used,  but  in 
others  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision  in  the  perineum.    I 
have  seen  several  instances  in  young  boys  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  perineum  by  an  earthenware  pot  breaking  under 
them : — the  urethra  had  been  opened,  and  its  anterior  part  had 
closed  ia  the  cicatrix.    In  other  instances  in  youth,  the  obstruction 
has  been  spontaneous ;  but  such  examples  are  most  frequently  seen 
in  the  adult    Sometimes  the  impervious  condition  of  the  passage  is 
accompanied  with  6stulous  openings  in  the  perineum :  in  others  the 
surface  is  entire ;  and  occasionally  there  may  actually  be  infiltra- 
tion of  urine  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  skin  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.    In  certain  examples  the  distended  urethra  can  be 
felt  behind  the  stricture,  and  here  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
doing  what  is  required ;  for,  first  the  bladder  can  at  once  be  eva- 
cuated by  cutting  into  the  tube,  and  then  the  latter  being  so  capa- 
cious, there  can  be  no  great  trouble  in  getting  the  point  of  a  cathe- 
ter along,  when  once  it  has  been  got  through  the  contracted  part. 
The  proceedings  may  be  conducted  in  this  manner : — The  patient 
should  be  tied  and  placed  in  a  similar  position  as  for  lithotomy ; 
then  the  surgeon,  seated  as  if  about  to  perform  that  operation,  should 
cut  in  the  raphe  in  the  line  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  having 
made  an  incision  about  an  inch  or  somewhat  more  in  length,  should 
feel  for  the  end  of  the  catheter,  which  should  now  be  carried  along 
the  anterior  part  of  the  canal,  or  which  may  have  been  introduced 
before  the  incision  was  made :  next,  partly  by  using  the  knife  and 
partly  by  force,  the  point  of  the  catheter  should  be  brought  into  the 
wound,  and  afterwards,  by  cutting  and  forcing,  carried  along  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder :  sometimes  a 
few  applications  of  the  knife  will  suffice,  and  the  instrument  will 
slip  along  at  once ;  but  on  other  occasions  the  most  difficult  step 
of  the  operation  is  to  get  it  into  the  back  part  of  the  canal.    Per- 
haps the  latter  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  opened, — ^if,  indeed, 
it  has  been  cut  at  all, — and  possibly  there  may  be  stricture  so  far 
along,  that  the  difficulty  may  still  be  as  great  as  if  an  attempt  vi^re 
being  made  to  force  the  passage  without  any  wound  in  the  peri- 
neum.   A  director  or  a  straight  staff  passed  into  the  aperture  may 
probably  be  of  some  advantage,  and  supposing  that  the  catheter  is 
at  last  introduced,  it  must  be  kept  in  the  bladder  (changing  it  from 
time  to  time)  until  the  wound  in  the  perineum  has  closed. 

In  this  operation,  as  well  as  in  that  previously  described,  a  cathe- 
ter about  the  medium  size  (No.  0  or  8)  and  length  should  be  used. 
Occasionally,  if  the  pelvis  is  larse,  the  patient  stout,  and  the  pros- 
tate enlarged,  an  instrument,  an  inch  or  two  longer  than  common 
must  be  used,  and  it  should  always  be  sufficiently  stout  not  to  yield 
to  any  reasonable  amount  of  force.  It  may  bend,  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  several  cases,  or  it  might  actually  break.   A  silver  instru- 
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ment  is  generally  used  on  these  occasions,  but  after  the  canal  has 
once  been  forced,  a  flexible  catheter  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted in  some  instances.  Either  may  be  kept  in  the  bladder  by 
means  of  tapes  attached  to  the  rings  and  fastened  in  front  and  be- 
hind to  a  band  round  the  loins.  Narrow  slips  of  oiled  silk  will  per- 
haps answer  better  than  common  tape ;  and  instead  of  fastening 
them  directly  to  the  instrument,  it  is  the  custom  of  some  first  to 
attach  a  ring  of  wood  to  them,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  tapes,  and 
then  this  being  slid  upon  the  penis  to  connect  the  body  tapes  with 
it,  whereby  tfey  are  less  apt  to  be  disturbed. 

Such  proceedings  as  those  above  referred  to  should,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  seldom  resorted  to  when  an  instrument  can,  with  tact  and 
reasonable  force,  be  pushed  onwards  without  any  external  incision ; 
perhaps  the  most  legitimate  cases  are  those  where,  besides  the  ob- 
structed condition  of  the  urethra,  infiltration  is  present  (a  no  unu- 
sual complication),  or  where  there  are  fistulous  openings  connecfed 
with  the  urethra.  Recently  I  have  deemed  it  right,  with  two  of  my 
patients,  to  resort  to  this  practice.  In  one,  healthy  and  middle-aged, 
there  were  total  retention,  old  fistulas,  and  slight  effusion  of  urine : 
a  catheter  could  not  be  introduced :  the  circumstances  not  appear- 
ing favourable  for  forcing  a  passage,  I  accordingly  cut  in  the  peri- 
neum, carried  the  catheter  onwards,  and  the  patient  made  an  excel- 
lent recovery.  The  other  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  who  had 
long  suffered  from  stricture  and  urinary  fistulas ;  the  scrotum  and 
skin  of  the  penis  were  greatly  swelled,  and  in  that  condition  termed 
**  solid  oedema ;"  a  catheter  was  introduced  here  also,  by  aid  of 
a  wound  in  the  perineum,  but  the  injury  inflicted  was  followed  by 
fatal  inflammation  in  and  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

When  the  urethra  has  been  burst  by  external  violence,  or  has 
given  way  behind  an  obstruction,  and  infiltration  is  present,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  about  making  free  incisions ;  they  will  aflbrd 
the  patient  the  only  chance  of  life,  in  all  probability ;  for  although 
in  good  constitutions  recovery  does  take  place  in  some,  ahhongh 
the  urine  has  made  its  own  way  to  the  surface,  such  examples  are 
few  in  proportion  to  the  numerous  instances  where  death  is  the  result 
of  this  condition,  even  when  free  openings  for  the  escape  of  urine 
have  actually  been  made.  Urinary  infiltration  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  those  advanced  in  years,  and  perhaps  also  with  otherwise 
debilitated  constitutions ;  hence  probably  the  frequent  fatal  results ; 
but  even  in  the  young  the  danger  is  imminent.  The  most  remark- 
able case  of  recovery  from  this  state,  which  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
occurred  in  a  boy  about  nine  years  old,  who  had  impervious  stric- 
ture (resulting  from  an  injury  of  the  perineum),  in  whom  the  ure- 
thra gave  way  behind  the  obstruction.  The  perineum  and  scrotum 
were  much  distended,  and  the  urine  had  passed  in  front  of  the  pubes 
into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  of  the  hypogastric  region ;  a 
deep  wound  was  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  as  if  for 
lithotomy,  up  to  the  prostate  gland,  without,  however,  entering  its 
substance ;  the  urine  escaped  freely,  and  although  incisions  were 
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also  required  for  suppuration  in  each  groin,  above  Poupart*s  liga- 
ment, the  boy  survived,  and  ultimately,  by  attention  to  the  urethra, 
a  good  cure  was  effected. 

Occasionally  in  some  of  these  cases  the  whole  scrotum  sloughs 
and  the  testicles  (each,  however,  covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis) 
are  laid  bare.  Such  a  condition  is  sometimes  seen  to  follow  the 
operation  for  hydrocele,  where  the  port  wine  injection  has  been 
thrown  into  the  cellular  tissue  instead  of  the  serous  cavity.  If  the 
,  patient  survives  until  sloughing  is  established,  although  the  result 
may  long  remain  doubtful,  recovery  usually  takes  place. 

The  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  bladder  being  so  fre- 
quently required  on  the  living  body,  should  be  carefully  studied  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  the  dissecting-room  many  valuable  opportunities 
are  lost  of  acquiring  both  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. A  catheter,  bougie,  and  sound,  should  invariablv  be  used 
in  the  dissection  of  the  male  pelvis.  One  or  other,  or  all  three  suc- 
cessively, should  be  introduced  previous  to  dissection ;  and  when 
the  lateral  view  of  the  pelvis,  as  described  at  p.  542,  is  under  notice, 
each  instrument  should  again  be  passed,  and  its  progress  through 
every  portion  of  the  urethra  carefully  observed.  Besides  those  of 
the  usual  curve  (afterwards  noticed),  a  straight  instrument  should 
be  introduced,  when,  with  a  little  management  in  depressing  the 
handle,  the  point  will  be  seen  to  glide  along  almost  as  readily  as 
that  of  one  with  a  curve.  It  seems  sufficiently  strange  that  •the 
possibility  of  introducing  a  straight  instrument  into  the  bladder 
should  not  have  been  perceived  until  the  fact  was  demonstrated  by 
Gruithuisen  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  idea  appears  always  to 
have  prevailed  that,  as  the  urethra  is  naturally  flexuous,  a  bent  in- 
strument was  absolutely  necessary  to  permit  its  point  to  pass  along, 
while  the  flexible  nature  of  the  materials  composing  the  tube  was 
overlooked,  as  also  that  when  the  curve  was  fairly  within  the  blad- 
der the  tube  was  actually  on  the  straight  part  of  the  instrument. 
The  student,  with  the  urethra  before  him— either  in  the  pelvis,  and 
therefore  attached  to  the  bones  and  almost  in  its  natural  condition, 
or  separated,  as  described  in  the  dissection  of  these  parts, — should, 
by  introducing  straight  instruments  and  others  with  different  degrees 
of  curvature,  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  made  to 
assume  almost  any  shape  from  a  right  angle  to  a  straight  line. 
These  remarks  are  only  applied  to  the  heahhy  passage,  however, 
for  it  does  happen  in  disease  that  the  canal  assumes  certain  curves 
which  even  a  solid  rod  of  steel  will  not  alter ;  as  for  example,  in 
persons  advanced  in  life,  the  prostate  gland  occasionally  becomes 
so  much  enlarged,  and  that  portion  of  the  urethra  within  it  is  so 
creatly  increased  in  length,  and  bent  at  the  same  time,  that  the  bend 
IS  such  as  cannot  be  made  straight  excepting  with  considerable 
force,  which  is  usually  accompani^  with  great  pain. 

Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  in  using  inflexible  catheters 
or  bougies  such  instruments  should  always,  in  my  opinion,  be  curved 
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at  the  point,  as  they  thus  more  resemble  the  ordinary  natural  curve 
of  the  urethra,  near  its  vesical  extremity,  and  therefore  glide  more 
readily  along,  until  the  point  is  in  the  bladder,  when  the  straight 
part  can  be  freely  carried  along  the  most  fixed  and  least  flexible 

Eortion  of  the  tube.    If  a  catheter  is  to  be  used,  such  a  bend  as  that 
ere  exhibited  (fig.  237)  will  generally  be  found  most  useful.    The 

Fig.  237. 


instrument  for  ordinary  purposes  should  be  made  of  silver,  suffi- 
ciently stout  to  resist  a  moderate  force,  about  the  diameter  of  a 
goose-quill,  nine  inches  long,  and  having  apertures  on  the  sides  such 
as  are  exhibited  in  the  drawing.  Some  prefer  the  small  holes, 
others  the  large  one,  and  a  third  party  combine  the  two.  The  small 
openings  are  said  to  clog  up,  the  large  ones  to  permit  its  margins 
to  injure  the  mucous  membrane,— ooth  of  which  objections  have 
attracted  more  notice,  perhaps,  than  they  really  deserve.  The 
point  of  the  instrument  should  be  slightly  conical — the  makers 
generally  have  it  too  abrupt — and  the  rings  at  the  other  end  are 
intended  for  the  purposes  already  alluded  to  at  p.  688. 

Supposing  catheterism  to  be  required  on  the  living  body,  the 
proceeding  may  be  accomplished  thus : — The  patient  being  laid  on 
a  low  bed,  couch,  or  on  tne  floor,  with  his  shoulders  and  knees 
slightly  raised,  the  surgeon,  standing  on  his  left  side,  should  seize 
tlie  glans  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  squeeze 
it  gently  from  before  backwards,  so  as  to  cause  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  to  gape ;  then  with  his  right  hand  he  should  introduce  the 
point  of  the  catheter  (previously  warmed  and  dipped  in  oil)  and 
carry  it  onwards  with  a  gentle  pressure,  taking  care  to  stretch  the 
penis  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  moveable  part  of  the  urethra  from 
remaining  bent  or  being  thrown  into  folds,  until  it  has  reached  the 
angle  of  the  pubes,  where  the  urethra  perforates  the  triangular 
ligament:  the  surgeon's  right  hand  may  have  been  held  nearly 
over  the  anterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  now,  however,  the 
hold  of  the  left  hand  being  given  up,  the  right  hand  should  be  moved 
into  the  mesial  line;  in  other  words,  the  instrument  should  be 
brought  parallel  with  the  linea  alba;  next  it  should  be  raised,  and 
made  to  describe  a  portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  catheter  is  as  it 
were  the  radius,  and  then  a  force  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
instrument  will  cause  the  point  to  glide  into  the  bladder.  In  all  in- 
stances, whether  of  a  simple  nature  or  attended  with  difficulty,  it 
is  a  good  general  rule  to  cause  the  point  to  move  along  the  upper 
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sarface  of  the  urethra :  i.  e.  that  nearest  the  penis.  When  the  in- 
troduction is  effected,  the  straight  part  of  the  catheter,  and  the  penis, 
are  nearly  parallel  with  the  thighs.  Just  when  the  introduction  is 
accomplished,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  should  be  placed  on  the 
open  extremity,  and  kept  there  until  a  proper  utensil  is  placed  under 
it  to  receive  the  urine.  The  same  manoeuvre  should  be  attended  to 
when  it  is  about  to  be  withdrawn,  and  thus  the  fluid  within  the  tube 
will  be  prevented  from  escaping  until  its  end  can  be  put  over 
the  pot 

If  the  urethra  and  other  parts  are  healthy,  all  these  proceedings 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  utmost  facility;  but  there  may  be 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  most  of  which  demand  particular 
notice  here.  In  corpulent  persons,  with  the  pelvis  naturally  large, 
and  the  prostate  much  increased  in  size,  the  interior  of  the  bladder  is 
further  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances :  sometimes,  even  when  the  prostate  is  in  a  natural  condition, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  higher  up  during  great  distention  of  the 
viscus,  and  in  either  of  these  cases  a  longer  catheter  is  required  than 
that  in  common  use:  it  may  be  advantageous  also  to  have  the 
curve  somewhat  larger.  Sometimes  when  the  urethra  is  of  its  full 
calibre,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  apt  to  hitch  on  that  part  where 
it  passes  the  triangular  ligament ;  indeed,  in  ordinar}',  cases  when 
it  does  not  slip  readily  along,  this  is  the  seat  of  obstruction :  the  ope- 
rator may  probably  be  urging  it  onwards  a  little  too  high,  or  some- 
what too  low,  and  in  either  instance,  if  only  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
lining  be  in  the  way,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  foil  the  attempt.  The 
occurrence  is  more  likely  with  a  small-sized  catheter  than  with  one 
above  the  average  diameter;  and  in  instances  of  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  resulting  from  fever,  injury  of  the  spine  or  pelvis,  and  such 
like  cases,  where  the  urethra  is  known  to  be  free  from  stricture  and 
otherwise  healthy,  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  At  other  times, 
when  the  prostate  is  not  greatly  increased  in  its  entire  bulk,  the 
middle  lobe  may  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  project  right  in  the  course 
of  the  point  of  the  instrument ;  and  again,  the  most  common  and 
most  troublesome  of  all  obstacles  is  stricture  in  the  urethra,  more 
especially  if  previous  futile  attempts  have  been  made,  causing  lace- 
ration, bleeding,  and  subsequent  inflammation  and  infiltration, — the 
latter  bein^  either  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  action,  or  possibly 
being  combined  wjth  that  of  blood  and  urine. 

In  elongation  of  the  urethra,  whether  from  enlarged  prostate  or 
retention,  or  in  exaniples  of  paralysis  with  healthy  urethra,  there  is 
seldom  any  great  difficulty ;  a  little  gentle  movement  of  the  instru- 
ment will  generally  suffice  to  put  its  point  in  the  right  way,  although  in 
the  prostatic  affection  this  is  not  always  readily  done.  Here  perhaps 
the  point  has  to  be  elevated  over  the  projecting  middle  lobe,  or 
made  to  glide  along  by  one  side  or  the  other.  In  the  instance  of 
stricture  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  full-sized  instrument 
above  recommended  can  be  earned  along  the  contracted  passage, 
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and  therefore  one  of  smaller  diameter  must  be  selected.  Catheters 
vary  in  the  latter  respect  from  that  of  an  ordinary  silver  probe  to 
about  three  lines,  and  such  a  size  must  be  chosen  as  will  pass  the 
narrow  course :  the  larger  it  is,  the  better,  for  the  point  of  a  small 
one  is  exceedingly  apt  to  get  out  of  the  proper  line,  and  thus  for 
future  attempts  the  difficulties  are  increased,  oy  the  formation  of  a 
false  passage  which  has  not  penetrated  into  the  bladder.  When 
such  an  instrument  is  used,  only  the  smallest  imaginable  force  must 
be  applied  to  carry  it  onwards ;  it  should  rather  be  insinuated  tlian 
forcea  along,  and  should  the  latter  be  deemed  necessary,  an  instru- 
ment of  larger  calibre  should  in  general  be  selected. 

In  all  instances  of  difficulty,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
if  it  be  in  the  perineal  portion  of  the  urethra,  more  especially  about 
the  membranous  part,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  passed  into  the 
rectum  will  greatly  facilitate  the  operation.  In  this  way  the  point 
can  usually  be  feh,  and  guided  in  the  proper  course,  but  there  are 
other  proceedings  which  may  be  followed  in  cases  of  this  kind  with 
great  advanta^.  Thus  in  some  examples  the  instrument  seems  to 
pass  on  more  freely  when  the  patient  stands ;  indeed,  some  sui^eons 
on  all  occasions  prefer  this  attitude  to  the  recumbent  In  cases  of 
extreme  difficulty,  however,  and  supposing  the  patient  to  be  suf- 
fering under  the  distress  of  long-continued  retention,  the  erect  pos- 
ture cannot  be  easily  maintained ;  and  there  are  many  instances 
where  it  is  not  practicable.  Clysters  of  warm  water,  the  hip-bath, 
blood-letting  by  lancet,  leeching,  or  cupping,  opiates,  and  antispas- 
modics, may  perhaps  save  the  necessity  for  persevering  with  the 
catheter ;  the  bladder  may  be  in  part  or  entirely  relieved ;  even  yet, 
however,  it  may  be  needful  to  go  on,  and  possibly,  if  the  patient  is 
now  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  efforts  may  succeed.  K  not,  and 
the  urgency  is  great,  the  bladder  may  then  be  entered  in  any  of  the 
ways  already  aescribed.  Unless,  however,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  bladder  or  urethra  behind  the  obstruction  will  burst 
ere  long,  the  last  resource  of  puncturing  should  not  at  once  be 
adopted.  Even  in  the  worst  cases  of  retention,  when  the  bladder 
arrives  at  a  certain  point  of  distension  the  urine  begins  to  dribble 
away ;  thus  further  accumulation  is  prevented,  for  at  this  time  it 
often  happens  that  the  secretion  of  the  fluid  goes  on  less  rapidly 
than  before,  and  although  this  is  a  condition  which  cannot  long 
continue,  and  should  not  long  be  permitted,  some  favourable  change 
may  yet  take  place,  and  the  patient  be  thereby  saved  from  the  very 
equivocal  advantages  of  the  method  by  puncturing. 

I  use  and  recommend  the  silver  catheter,  as  preferable  to  all 
others,  and  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  an  instance  where  a 
flexible  gum  instrument  could  be  introduced  when  the  other  had 
failed ;  nevertheless  many  excellent  surgeons  choose  the  gum  cathe- 
ters, which  at  the  time  of  the  operation  can  be  made  to  alter  in 
bend  by  means  of  the  iron  with  which  each  is  usually  provided. 
When  introduced  and  the  wire  is  withdrawn,  it  certainly,  by  bend- 
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ing  to  the  course  of  the  urethra,  must  be  less  likely  to  cause  irrita- . 
tion  than  the  hard  and  inflexible  metallic  instrument ;  and  therefore 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  a  catheter  constantly 
in  the  bladder,  it  must  be  preferred.  Some  patients  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  walk  about,  although  from  disease  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or 
elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  catheter,  and  here  the  advan- 
tage of  a  flexible  material  must  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Sometimes,  in  very  corpulent  individuals,  it  is  most  convenient 
to  introduce  the  point  of  the  catheter  with  the  right  hand  nearly 
between  the  patient's  thighs  and  the  convexity  towards  the  abdo- 
men ;  it  is  then,  after  being  pushed  along  as  far  as  the  triangular 
ligament,  turned  into  the  same  position  as  when  the  other  mode  is 
pursued^  and  thus  carried  into  the  bladder.  This  manceuvre  has  been 
termed  the  "  tour  de  maitre,"  and  used  at  one  time  to  be  more  prac- 
tised than  it  seems  to  be  at  present.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
patients  have  such  a  protuberant  belly  as  to  render  this  attitude 
absolutely  necessary,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any 
peculiar  advantage  which  the  method  possesses,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  many  objections  against  it  The  latest  fashion  in  catheter- 
ism  is  that  of  introducing  the  instrument  with  one  hand  only :  the 
point  is  passed  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  then,  by  hooking 
the  penis  into  a  position  similar  to  that  when  it  is  held  between  the 
fingers,  partly  by  pushing  the  catheter  onward?,  and  partly  by,  in  a 
manner,  shaking  the  organ  on  to  the  instrument,  its  point  reaches 
the  triangular  membrane,  when  it  can  be  slid  along  as  in  the 
common  method.  This  proceeding  can  readily  be  accomplished 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  probably  requires  a  little  more 
dexterity  than  the  usual  one,  over  which,  when  properly  performed, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  real  advantage  which  it  possesses. 

The  catheter  is  by  many  surgeons  used  as  a  bougie  in  the  treat- 
ment of  stricture,  instead  of  the  solid  iron  rod  which  is  commonly . 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  such  contractions.  The 
mode  of  introducing  the  latter  instrument  is  in  most  respects 
similar  to  that  for  the  former.  Whichever  is  used  for  stricture  (and 
in  my  opinion  the  choice  may  be  left  to  the  surgeon  or  patient),  a 
size  is  selected  which  will  pass  the  obstruction  by  gentle  pressure ; 
then  in  the  course  of  two,  four,  or  six  days,  a  larger  size  is  carried 
along,  and  so  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  urethra  is  brought 
to  its  proper  diameter.  But  a  stricture  is  not  always  so  readily 
overcome  as  these  remarks  might  seem  to  imply,  and  this  will 
depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances, — as  its  position,  its  length, 
its  diameter  and  firmness,  the  irritability  of  the  canal,  the  sympa- 
thetic efiect  of  each  introduction  on  the  bladder  and  system  gene- 
rally; these,  and  many  others,  which  need  not  be  particularly 
alluded  to  here,  may  all  retard  or  render  the  cure  a  process  both  of 
considerable  skill  and  difficulty. 

A  stricture  in  the  perineal  portion  of  the  urethra,  especially 
behind  the  triangular  Ugament,  is  almost  invariably  more  trouble- 
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some  to  deal  with  than  in  any  other  site ;  one  of  half  an  inch,  an 
inch,  or  of  greater  length,  usually  is  more  obstinate  to  deal  with 
than  when  the  obstruction  is  more  limited :  a  narrow  one,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  firm,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  must  require  a 
more  frequent  use  of  the  dilators,  and  in  some  individuals  the 
application  of  an  instrument  to  the  urethra  produces  so  much  pain 
and  irritability  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  that  in  such  parties 
the  final  cure  may  be  much  retarded. 

There  are  greater  varieties  in  bougies  than  in  catheters.  The 
curve  of  the  steel  bougie  is  seldom  so  great  (so  acute)  as  in  the 
latter,  and  occasionally,  if  the  anterior  end  of  the  urethra  be  alone 
the  seat  of  disease,  a  short  straight  rod  is  all  that  may  be  necessary. 
The  point  is  usually  (and  always  should  be  in  my  opinion)  a  little 
more  conical  Sometimes  the  steel  is  plated  with  silver,  which  is 
an  excellent  method  for  preventing  rust  Instead  of  steel,  some 
prefer  a  more  flexible  material,  such  as  the  ductile  metallic  compo- 
sition for  the  purpose  of  bougies, — the  wax  bougies,  or  those  now 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  aid  of  caoutchouc  The  alver 
wire  with  a  round  knob  at  the  point,  as  recommended  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  is  never  resorted  to  now-a-days. 

The  practice  of  dilating  strictures  by  mekns  of  bougies  seems 
that  by  far  the  most  generally  resorted  to.  The  method,  by  means 
of  caustic,  as  practised  by  Hunter  and  Home  seems  to  have  gone 
almost  out  of  date,  although  from  my  own  limited  experience  with 
it,  I  should  say  that  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  neglected  in  the  present 
day.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ingenious  instru- 
ments of  Mr.  Stafford  put  into  use,  although  I  believe  they  might 
be  most  advantageously  applied  in  many  cases.  A  catheter,  straight 
or  crooked,  with  a  concealed  lancet  at  the  point,  which  can  be 
thrust  onwards  into  the  stricture,  by  means  ot  a  stilet,  constitutes 
the  peculiar  characters  of  these  instruments ;  and,  in  so  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  they  are  more  simple  than  those  of  Amussat,  and 
likely  to  be  equally  efficacious.  Various  contrivances  have  been 
devised  for^e  purpose  of  enlarging  the  urethra,  differing  in  sim- 
plicity from  that  of  the  ancient  Egj^tian, — who  used  the  gut  of  a 
small  animal,  which,  while  it  was  in  the  canal  was  distended  with 
air, — to  the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  gentleman  last  named ; 
and  some  cleverly  constructed  apparatus  is  to  be  seen  in  the  shops 
for  applying  caustic ;  but  most  of  them  are  of  service  only  when 
they  are  carried  beyond  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  therefore  can  come 
into  play  only  when  the  main  difficulty  with  a  stricture  has  been 
overcome,  viz.,  the  passing  of  an  instrument  at  all ;  for- when  once 
this  is  accomplished,  the  case  is,  as  it  were,  within  the  command  of 
a  bougie. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  may  be  readily  perceived,  that  I  give 
preference  to  the  inflexible  bougie  as  a  general  means  of  treating 
stricture.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  there  is  no  immediate  urgency 
for  passing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  unless  the  instrument  glides 
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readily  along  with  a  moderate  force,  it  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  the  entry  after  repeated  trials  on  different  occasions,  than  to 
force  it  at  once.    Unless  the  circumstances  are  very  peculiar,  sue* 
cess  in  this  particular  must  at  length  be  attained,  and,  from  the 
first  attempt  until  the  cure  is  complete,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided 
as  to  the  period  of  repeating  his  operations  by  the  apparent  effect 
of  each :  the  urethra  in  one  individual  may  be  so  callous  that  in 
eight  and  forty  hours,  or  even  less,  an  instrument  may  be  again  in- 
troduced, whilst  in  another,  four,  six,  or  eight  days  must  be  allowed 
to  elapse.    On  each  new  occasion  a  larger  size  must  be  used, 
thougn,  from  time  to  time,  in  getting  from  number  one  in  the  scale 
up  to  nine  or  twelve,  it  may  be  well  to  rest  satisfied  with  one  size 
until  the  urethra  becomes,  in  a  degree,  callous,  when  a  larger  may 
next  be  had  recourse  to.    Patients  usuallv  dread  the  appearance  of 
blood  on  these  occasions,  but  there  is  seldom  any  real  cause  for 
apprehension, — in  fact  I  have  often  thought  that  those  strictures 
which  bleed  most  are  more  susceptible  of  a  rapi^  cure  than  others. 
An  old,  hard,  tight,  and  callous  stricture  seldom  bleeds  on  the  appli- 
cation of  any  moderate  force ;  but  when  the  converse  obtains  the 
weight  of  the  hand  alone  on  the  instrument  will  cause  hemorrhage, 
and  in  such  a  case,  provided  the  bougie  or  catheter  be  properly 
used,  the  obstruction  is  commonly  overcome  with  comparative 
facility,  and  when  an  instrument  of  tolerable  size  (number  six  or 
seven)  can  be  introduced,  the  operation  is  usually  accomplished 
without  further  trouble  from  bleeding.    In  thus  treating  of  hemor- 
rhage more  lightly  than  some  may  deem  correct,  I  beg  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  by  no  means  sanction  any  unnecessary  rudeness ; 
there  is  a  certain  amount  offeree  and  energy  which  may  legitimately 
be  resorted  to  on  these  occasions  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  the  canal,  and  well  practised  in  the  use  of  instruments ; 
but  the  young  surgeon  can  commit  no  greater  error  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases  than  to  suppose  that  a  heavy,  stiff  hand  and  violent 
force  will  compensate  for  that  skill  and  tact  which  can  only  be 
acquired  in  the  course  of  years  by  experience  in  the  dissecting-room 
and  on  the  living  subject 
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arOlfE  IN   THE   BLADDER. TREATMENT. — SOLUTION.— LITHOTRITT. 

LITHOTOMY. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  usually  very  unequi- 
vocal: frequent  calls  to  make  water,  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream, 
pain  aAer  evacuation,  in  the  neck  of  the  viscus  and  at  the  glans  penis, 
irritation  in  the  reffion  of  the  bladder,  in  the  perineum,  anus,  and 
rectum,  occasional  discharge  of  ropy  mucus,  blood,  lymph,  or  pus, 
all  afford  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
calculus ;  yet  most  or  all  of  these  may  be  more  or  less  conspicuous 
and  none  be  present,  while  in  other  instances  the  symptoms  may 
never  have  been  such  as  to  excite  suspicion.  The  only  certain 
test  of  this  disease  is  afforded  by  the  sound — an  instrument  which 
in  most  respects  resembles  the  ordinary  steel  bougie,  and  which  may 
be  used  in  the  following  manner: — The  patient  being  laid  as  in  the 
proceeding  for  catheterism,  the  sound  must  be  introduced  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  when  it  has  entered  the  bladder  its  point 
must  be  gently  moved  about  in  all  directions  until  it  strikes  the  con- 
cretion, when  the  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  will  be  such 
that  he  can  scarcely  err,  and  in  addition,  in  most  instances,  the 
sound  of  the  concussion  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  heard  by  those 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  If  the  stone  is  not  touched  at  once,  a 
change  in  the  patient's  attitude  may  alter  its  position :  thus,  if  he 
turns  slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other,  raises  the  pelvis  above  the 
level  of  the  shoulders,  or  stands  erect,  the  search  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful. In  one  instance,  a  common  catheter  will  be  as  efficient  as 
any  other  instrument ;  when,  however,  there  may  be  doubt  as  to 
the  metal  having  touched  a  stone  or  merely  a  hard  surface  within 
the  bladder,  the  solid  steel  should  be  preferred.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  a  prevailing  custom  to  use  a  sound  similar  in  shape,  near 
the  point,  to  the  huiotrite  exhibited  in  one  of  the  future  figures, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  short  part  beyond  the  curve  can  be 
turned  down  oehind  the  prostate  gland,  and  that  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  can  thus  be  more  thoroughly  examined :  with  this  shape, 
or  with  a  large  curve,  it  will  sometimes  be  of  advantage  to  raise 
the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  by  introducing  the  forefinger  into  the 
rectum.  In  one  example  the  stone  can  be  touched  most  readily 
when  the  bladder  is  moderately  distended  with  urine ;  in  another, 
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when  it  is  almost  empty :  on  one  occasion,  in  the  same  individual 
the  object  may  be  most  palpable,  at  another  time  the  utmost  tact 
cannot  detect  it — and  the  latter  will  be  observed,  too,  in  instances 
where  there  is  afterwards  every  proof  that  the  stone  has  not  in  the 
interval  passed  into  any  pouch  connected  with  the  bladder :  indeed, 
this  condition  is  exceedingly  rare — I  mean  that  of  a  large  pouch 
sufficient  to  conceal  a  cdculus  of  ordinary  dimensions.  On  all 
occasions  a  small  stone,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  more  difficult 
to  detect  than  a  large  one,  and  m  general,  when  one  of  moderate 
diameter  (eight  or  twelve  lines)  is  present,  it  is  felt  almost  as  soon 
as  the  instrument  enters  the  bladder ;  for  although  a  calculus  may 
for  a  time  lodge  in  any  part  of  the  organ,  its  most  frequent  seat  is 
so  immediately  in  contact  with  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  that  it  is 
often  struck  ere  the  curve  of  the  sound  has  passed  the  prostate.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  all  the  movements  with  the  sound 
must  be  made  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible :  on  one  occasion  a 
slight  rotatory  motion  with  the  hand  will  suffice,  on  another  the 
whole  instrument  must  be  carried  inwards  so  as  to  tap  the  stone, 
and  again,  it  may  probably  be  necessary  to  draw  it  backwards  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  concavity  between  the  curve  and 
point  to  touch  the  neck  of  the  bladder  on  b\1  sides  of  the  urethral 
orifice. 

Although  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  sound  should  be  in- 
troduced as  for  catheterism,  it  will  be  found  inconvenient  to  use  the 
right  hand  when  the  outer  end  of  the  instrument  is  between  the  pa- 
tient's thighs :  the  left  may  therefore  be  used  at  this  time ;  but  as 
few  possess  the  same  delicacy  of  touch  with  the  latter  organ,  the 
surgeon  may,  after  having  reached  the  bladder,  place  himself  be- 
tween the  patient's  thighs  or  stand  upon  his  right  side.  For  my  own 
part,  I  generally  introduce  the  sound  with  my  left  hand,  while 
standing  by  the  patient's  right  side,  and  then,  when  any  minute 
search  is  required,  I  seize  the  instrument  with  my  right  hand. 

In  the  event  of  a  stone  being  detected,  the  treatment  may  next 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Supposing  that  all  those  internal,  or, 
as  they  may  be  called,  constitutional  means,  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  exhibit,  have  oeen 
triea  and  found  of  no  avail,  (which  in  all  probability  will  be  the 
result,)  there  are  various  mechanical  proceedings  which  he  may 
resort  to,  and  which  demand  especial  notice  in  such  a  work  as  this. 
The  proposal  to  dissolve  stone  in  the  bladder  by  passing  medicated 
fluids  into  that  viscus  is  of  old  date.  Towaras  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  used  to  show  the  possibility 
of  passing  a  stream  through  the  cavity  by  means  of  a  doubIe-tul>e 
catneter.  His  experiments  were,  however,  performed  on  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  although  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of  thus  effect^ 
ing  the  cure  of  stone  on  the  human  subject  by  solutions  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Since  then,  to  the  present  dky,  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  mode  of  treatment ;  for  although,  firom  time 
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to  time  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  successfully  tried,  (as 
evinced  by  the  cases  occurring  to  Dr.  Rutherford,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  Drs.  Ritter,  Jurine,  Petit,  and  others,)  it  has  attracted  a 
small  share  of  attention  from  the  practical  surgeon.  Various 
solvents  have  been  used  on  these  occasions,  from  simple  water  to 
nitric  acid — ^the  latter  being  so  weakened  as  not  to  injure  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  bladder.  Hales  was  aware  of  the  power  of  a  solution 
of  carbonate  or  subcarbonate  of  soda  over  certain  kinds  of  calcui, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Vichy  water,  whether  as  an  internal  or  as 
a  local  remedy,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Dr.  Rutherford  used  lime  water ; 
Dr.  Ritter,  caustic  potash ;  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  nitric  acid — all,  of 
course,  in  a  diluted  state.  Dr.  Hoskins,  of  Guernsey,  affirms  that 
he  has  discovered  (by  an  elaborate  process,  if  I  understand  him 
aright,)  an  effectual  and  safe  solvent  for  phosphatic  calculi,  and  only 
awaits  the  result  of  some  trials  now  making  with  it,  to  give  the 
formula  publicity.  Gruithuisen,  although  seemingly  impressed  with 
the  virtues  of  simple  water,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  strength  of 
its  current  might  have  no  inconsiderable  influence,  and  so  (perhaps 
with  more  mechanical  ingenuity  than  surgical  discretion)  proposed 
to  carry  a  stream  through  his  double  caueter  by  a  tube  communi- 
cating with  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of  a  two-story  house !  Professor 
Jurine,  of  Geneva,  was  of  opinion  that  injections  of  water  had 
caused  such  a  change  on  a  large  calculus  in  one  of  his  female 
patients,  that  it  broke  down  into  many  fragments. 

This  method  of  treating  stone  may  now  be  more  favourably  re- 
sorted to  than  in  former  years ;  for,  instead  of  tlie  periphery  alone 
being  attacked,  the  object  may  be  previously  broken  into  fra^ents, 
whereby  a  vast  extent  of  additional  surface  may  be  exposed  to  the 
dissolving  and  disintegrating  influence  of  the  menstruum. 

The  fluid  may  be  carried  into  the  bladder  by  means  of  a  catheter 
and  syringe, — ^the  latter  such  as  is  used  for  hydrocele, — or  one  made 
longer  on  purpose,  or  a  caoutchouc  bag  with  a  proper  nozzle  may 
answer.  A  double  tube  so  constructed  as  to  resemble  externally  a 
common  catheter — had  better  be  used,  whereby,  if  it  is  desired,  a 
continued  stream  may  be  kept  up.  For  this  purpose  Hales,  Gruithuisen 
and  others,  used  the  instrument  like  a  s)rphon, — a  dish  with  a  com- 
municating tube  being  kept  above,  another  below.  A  Read's  syringe 
may  be  applied  for  the  purpose,  and  such  an  apparatus  I  have  had 
by  me  for  many  years.  A  flexible  caoutchouc  catheter  may  be 
used  on  these  occasions ;  silver,  however,  is  generally  preferred ;  and 
when  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  injected  nitric  acid,  the  catheter  was 
made  of  gold.  Mr.  Weiss  has  lately  constructed  some  instruments 
in  the  form  of  those  which  I  have  used,  and  had  them  gilt  so  that 
they  will  resist  the  action  of  any  ordinary  solvent 

Instead  of  a  single  stone  there  may  be  several,  or  there  may  be 
numerous  small  concretions,  vanring  in  size  from  a  mustard-seed 
to  a  garden-pea.    In  such  examples  the  practice  above  alluded  to 
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may  be  equally  applicable,  although  there  may  often  be  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  little  bodies  are  originally 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  and  drop  down  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  local  measures  alone  will  not  suffice ;  but 
even  while  constitutional  remedies  are  being  exhibited  some  may 
advantageously  be  tried.  Besides  attempting  to  dissolve  these  ob- 
jects, or  possibly  without  trying  such  a  plan  at  all,  some  method 
more  strictly  mechanical  may  be  resorted  to :  the  urethra  may  be 
dilated  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by  means  of  bougies  or  other- 
wise, and  thus  there  will  be  a  greater  probability  of  the  gravel  pass- 
ing away  in  the  natural  stream ;  or  a  large  catheter,  provided  with 
one  or  two  large  eyes,  may  be  introduced,  and  the  cavity  being 
distended  with  fluid,  the  small  stones  may  pass  along  the  tube,  or 
possibly,  in  withdrawing  it  slowly,  while  the  fluid  is  still  in  the  vis- 
cus,  a  few  may  follow  its  point.  Such  plans  have  been  known  to 
succeed,  as  evinced  in  the  practice  of  Ledran,  Boyer,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Bell  of  Edinburgh, — who  was  thus 
fortunate  in  ridding  a  patient  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  concretions, 
— and  in  other  instances  the  calculi  have  been  seized  with  instru- 
ments made  for  the  purpose,  and  extracted  at  once.  The  instance 
where  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  so  successful  as  to  cure  his  patient 
by  extracting  upwards  of  eighty  small  stones  in  this  way,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  kind.    Mr.  Weiss,  who  constructed  the  ori- 
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ginal  instrument  used  for  this  case,  has  lately  made  it  in  some  re- 
spects more  perfect  This  drawing  (fig.  238)  exhibits  its  shape 
and  appearance :  at  the  point  it  consists  of  two  blades  hollowed  out 
within,  which  can  be  caused  to  open  by  means  of  a  stilet,  connected 
with  a  kind  of  trigger  near  the  handle.  When  in  the  bladder  the 
blades  are  opened,  and  allowed  to  shut  again,  which  they  do  by 
their  own  elasticity,  provided  the  trigger  is  not  meddled  ^vilh ;  ana, 
more  perhaps  by  chance  than  by  dexterity  or  precision  of  move- 
ment, one,  two,  or  more  of  the  concretions  are  probably  caught 
within  the  hollow  chops.  By  a  repetition  of  such  proceedings  from 
day  to  day,  as  circumstances  may  permit,  the  malady  may  thus  be 
removed.  The  method,  however,  is  of  older  date  than  Sir  Astley's 
operation,  although  the  instruments  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
perfect  Sir  William  Blizzard  was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  it,  and  the  proposal  is  at  least  two  centuries  old.  But 
cases  where  such  practice  may  be  deemed  advisable,' or  may  actu- 
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ally  prove  of  service,  are  truly  of  rare  occurrence,  and  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  stone  some  more  effectual  means 
must  be  resorted  to. 

In  modem  times  the  methods  of  drilling,  percussing,  and  crushing 
the  stone  into  sand,  or  into  such  small  fragments  as  to  pass  away 
spontaneously,  or  to  be  removed  by  appropriate  instruments,  have 
been  devised,  proposed,  and  carried  into  execution,  with  the  excel- 
lent motive  of  saving  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  a  cutting  opera- 
tion, which  until  within  these  twenty  years  was  deemed  me  only 
certain  method  of  cure, — although  one  attended  with  so  much  difli- 
cuhy  and  hazard  as  to  make  it  in  every  respect  a  last  resource. 

It  is  compatible  neither  with  the  limits  nor  with  the  arrangement 
of  this  volume,  that  I  should  enter  upon  the  particular  history  and 
progress  of  the  subject  of  lithotrity,  which  now  occupies  so  large  a 
share  of  modem  surgical  literature.  The  celebrated  cases  of  Gene- 
ral Martin  and  the  monk  of  Citeaux  seem  invariably  to  be  put  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  all  lithotritic  proceedings.  The  former  relieved 
himself  by  frittering  the  stone  into  sand  by  means  of  a  steel  bourne 
made  rou^h  like  a  file  on  its  convexity :  the  latter,  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  cnisel  introduced  through  a  canula,  and  made  to  act  on 
the  stone  by  percussion  with  a  nammer.  The  General's  bladder 
is  said,  however,  to  have  held  a  stone  within  it  when  he  died, 
and  the  relief  which  he  experienced  may  probably,  after  all,  be 
attributed  to  some  of  those  accidental  alterations  as  to  position 
of  the  stone  and  otherwise,  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
practice  where  no  mechanical  means  have  been  adopted,  and 
which  are  well  ascertained  to  have  occurred  in  some  instances 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  nostrum  of  Madame  Stephens.  Al- 
thougn  Gruithuisen  of  Munich  proposed,  in  1813,  to  seize  and  then 
perforate  a  stone  in  the  bladder  oy  the  process  of  drilling,  and 
though  Dr.  James  Arnott,  in  1821,  proposed  applying  a  small  cir- 
cular saw,  introduced  through  a  canula,  to  rasp  off  a  portion  of  the 
concretion  (the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  chemical  examination — 
the  former  to  permit  of  the  more  advantageous  contact  of  solvents,) 
though  Elderton,  in  1819,  first  proposed  a  curved  lithotritic  instru- 
ment, and  though  Amussat,  Leroy,  and  Civiale  were  busily  engaged 
on  the  project  of  destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  by  mechanical 
means,  the  first  operation  on  the  living  subject,  at  all  resembling  the 
modem  proceedings,  was  not*performed  till  1824,  when  the  last- 
named  gentleman  succeeded  in  freeing  a  patient  of  his  complaint 
by  the  application  of  the  instruments  on  only  two  different  occa- 
sions,— sittings,  as  they  have  been  technically  named.  Since  this 
date  the  operation  has  been  very  frequently  performed  both  by  those 
who  have  devoted  their  sole  attention  to  the  subject,  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  may  be  named  Civiale  himself,  Heur- 
teloup,  and  Costello, — and  by  the  regular  surgeons  of  the  day.  The 
names  of  Amussat,  Lerov,  and  S^galas  occupy  distinguished  posi- 
tions in  the  interesting  history,  and  it  were  needless  to  name  the 
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various  surgeons  of  our  own  country  who  have  practised  this  ope- 
ration. 

Like  many  other  novelties,  lithotrity  has  undoubtedly  been  too 
much  vaunted  by  its  professed  advocates  and  performers ;  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  in  many  instances  it  forms  an  admirable  substi- 
tute for  lithotomy.  Notwithstanding  the  reputed  success  of  Civiale, 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  stage  of  its  history  we  have  not 
sufficiently  authentic  data  by  which  to  determine  the  comparative 
safety  of  lithotrity  to  that  of  lithotomy ;  but  regarding  the  applica- 
bility of  the  former,  and  even  its  superiority  in  many  instances, 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  Years  must  yet  elapse,  and  the  operation 
must  be  tested  in  our  public  hospitals  by  the  same  class  of  surgeons 
as  those  on  whose  proceedings  the  statistics  of  lithotomy  have  been 
founded,  before  an  unbiassed  professional  judgment  can  be  given  on 
the  subject 

There  are  certain  circumstances  adverse  to  the  success  of 
lithotrity,  which  should  always  be  inquired  into,  ere  it  is  determined 
to  resort  to  this  operation.  The  diameter  of  the  urethra  before  the 
age  of  puberty  is  most  unfavourable,  both  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  instrument  which  must  of  necessity  be  used,  as  also  that 
the  fragments  cannot  pass  away  in  such  large  portions.  Besides, 
in  early  years  the  urethra  and  bladder  are  more  irritable — ^less  cal- 
lous to  tne  contact  of  the  needful  apparatus.  At  any  period  of  lif<? 
a  small  urethra  is  ojectionable  on  the  above  grounds,  whether 
there  be  stricture  or  a  natural  want  of  developement.  Any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  passage  of  instruments  or  of  urine,  must  be  a  great 
hindrance,  and  in  advanced  years  the  natural  enlargement  of  the 
prostate,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  diseased  enlargement,  pre- 
sent impediments  which  the  utmost  skill  may  not  be  'able  to  sur- 
mount Should  the  bladder  be  sacculated — a  condition  which  can 
scarcely  be  ascertained  on  the  livinjz  subject — the  chances  of  suc- 
cess will  be  further  diminished ;  for,  supposing  the  stone  to  be 
broken  into  various  fragments,  the  probability  of  some  of  these 
lodging  in  such  pouches,  must  alwa}rs  render  the  results  of  the 
proceeding  uncertain.  But  from  my  own  experience  I  should  say, 
that  the  most  formidable  objection  to  lithotrity  is  the  apparent  irri- 
tability of  the  urinary  organs ;  if  the  patient  does  more  than  wince 
while  being  sounded ;  if  the  application  of  the  steel  to  the  urethra 
seems  to  occasion  pain — I  mean  more  than  that  sensation  which 
patients  usually  have  on  such  occasions — if  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  bladder  is  so  tender  as  to  cause  the  contact  of  the  instrument 
to  be  borne  with  difficulty ;  and  if  the  muscular  fibres  are  excited 
to  such  violent  contraction  as  to  occasion  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid 
contents  along  the  side  of  the  instrument,  or  to  excite  an  irresistible 
desire  to  micturate,  then  assuredly  the  circumstances  are  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  the  proceeding.  A  stricture  may  be  cured;  the 
natural  calibre  of  the  urethra  may  be  increased  by  dilatation ;  even 
in  certain  cases  the  objectionable  state  of  the  prostate  may  be  in 
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some  measure  overcome  by  means  of  large  catheters^  scoops,  and 
proper  position  whilst  voiding  urine;  but  the  irritability — ex- 
citability, I  may  call  it — and  tendency  to  inflammation,  which 
are  almost  certain  accompaniments,  cannot  so  readily  be  coped 
with.  It  is  very  certain  that  in  some  instances  the  organs  become 
more  and  more  callous  after  the  application  of  instruments ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  conditions  above  referred  to  often  rather 
increase  than  otherwise,  after  the  first,  second,  or  third  sitting; 
and,  in  addition,  that  in  certain  cases,  where  the  conditions  have 
not  been  by  any  means  conspicuous  before  the  operation,  they 
have  become  so  developed  as  to  retard  the  whole  proceedings, 
making  each  succeeding  attempt  more  painful  than  the  preceding 
one,  so  that  the  cure  (if  cure  it  can  be  called)  is  ultimately  com- 
pleted amidst  the  most  miserable  sufierings — miserable  to  the 
patient,  and  disheartening  to  the  surgeon, — ^when,  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  favourable  opportunity  presents,  he  has  again  to  resume 
his  attacks  upon  the  original  cause  of  the  sufTering — the  stone — 
which  may  at  this  time  be  already  comminuted  into  a  variety  of 
firagments. 

While  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  above  picture  is  by  no 
means  overdrawn,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  efiects  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  majority^  of  cases  in  which  lithotrity  is  properly  appli- 
cable :  and  here  be  it  remarked,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
such  examples  and  those  in  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  attempted ; 
for  when  the  circumstances  are  favourable,  viz.,  when  there  is  a 
large  and  callous  urethra,  a  capacious  and  apathetic  bladder,  (if  I 
may  so  call  it),  with  good  muscular  power,  a  healthy  prostate,  and 
a  small  or  moderately-sized  stone,  the  operation  may  be  done 
once,  twice,  or  as  often  as  may  be  required,  with  as  little  annoyance 
to  the  patient  as  if  he  were  only  undergoing  the  treatment  for 
stricture. 

Supposing  lithotrity  to  be  the  mode  of  treatment,  the  method  of 
crushing  the  stone  into  fragments  is  that  which  is  now  in  general 
use,  having  almost  entirely  superseded  the  percussing  force  of 
Heurteloup,  and  also  the  process  of  drilling  by  means  of  a  straight 
instrument,  which  was  at  one  time  so  extensively  used  by  CiviaJe, 
but  which  we  learn  fi-om  Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
subject,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  JacksoniaaPrhse  for  1838, 
is  at  present  scarcely  ever  employed  by  that  distinguished  lithotri- 
tist  The  curved  instrument  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Weiss,  in 
1823,  formed  the  tvpe  of  those  which  have  since  been  so  much 
improved — -it  may  be  said  perfected — ^by  himself  and  M.  Charriere. 
The  lithotrite  of  the  present  day  consists  of  a  male  and  female 
blade,  which,  while  they  are  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  re- 
semble a  common  short-curved  sound,  can,  by  a  sliding  motion,  be 
so  opened  at  the  extremity  within  the  bladder  as  to  leave  a  space 
of  sufficient  size  to  enclose  the  stone,  when  they  can  again  be 
closed,  and  with  such  a  force,  as  to  divide  the  object  into  two  or 
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more  fragments,  which  can  then  be  treated  in  a  mode  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  original  stone  has  been  broken  down.  This  force 
was,  as  Mr.  Weiss  originally  proposed  it  should  be,  applied  by 
means  of  a  screw :  Heurteloup,  however,  who  first  used  the  instru- 
ment, preferred  a  hammer  wherewith  to  close  the  blades ;  but  the 
screw  has  been  again  adopted,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refer 
to  any  useful  piece  of  mechanism  for  surgical  purposes  more  per- 
fect than  the  instruments  now  constructed  by  Mr.  Weiss. 

In  1834 1  described,  in  The  Lancet  and  in  The  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  a  modification  by  me&ns  of  a  rack  and 
pinion,  which  I  was  induced  to  prefer  after  having  witnessed  some 
operations  with  the  apparatus  oi  Heurteloup.  The  necessity  for  a 
vice  in  which  to  fix  the  instrument,  as  used  by  this  gentleman— the 
complicated,  though  ingenious  table,  and  the  various  processes  of 
fixing  and  unfixing  the  difierent  screws  and  pins,  all  seemed  to  me 
to  be  unnecessary  complications.  The  vice,  capable  of  being  fixed 
at  any  proper  height  on  the  margin  of  the  table,  was  at  first  deemed 
a  most  valuable  means  of  preventing  the  percussion  from  acting  in- 
juriously upon  the  urethra  or  bladder — it  certainly  was  admirably 
adapted  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  was  entirely  overlooked  that^  while 
the  lithotrite  was  in  the  viscus  and  thus  fixed,  there  was  nothing 
which  could  prevent  the  patient  so  moving  and  writhing  his  body 
as  to  bring  the  bladder  against  the  instrument,  and  thus  unconsciously 
inflict  greater  injury  than  might  have  been  occasioned  without  the 
vice.  I  have  nowhere  seen  this  circumstance  so  clearly  pointed 
out  as  in  Mr.  Lee's  Essay,  already  referred  to.  A  hand-vice  has 
been  substituted  by  some ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  be 
further  use  for  the  hammer,  as  the  screw  above  referred  to  affords 
as  much  destructive  force  as  the  limited  size  of  the  instrument  will 
bear. 

Of  late  years  I  have  in  some  respects  simplified  my  own  instru- 
ment, and  generally  give  it  the  preference  to  the  screw  force.  It  is 
such  as  may  be  understood  by  the  drawing  below  (fig.  239,)  and 
may  be  used  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient  being  laid  on 

Fig.  239. 


y 


the  margin  of  a  bed,  or  a  couch,  with  the  shoulders  and  knees 
slightly  raised,  the  surgeon,  standing  between  the  latter,  should  intro- 
duce the  instrument  with  the  blades  closed,  and  smeared  with  oil 
or  lard,  in  a  slow,  steady,  and  cautious  manner,  so  as  to  cause  the 
smallest  possible  excitement :  next,  when  the  curved  point  is  fairly 
within  the  cavity,  he  should  cautjj>usly  feel  for  the  stone,  as  in  the 
process  of  sounding  already  described :  then  having  touched  it,  he 
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opens  the  blades  by  drawing  the  inner  one  towards  him,  and  push- 
ing the  outer  a  little  onwards,  until  he  supposes  the  gap  sufficient  to 
include  the  calculus,  when  he  turns  their  points,  and  dips  the  whole 
end  of  the  instrument  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  stone,  then 

£ushes  them  towards  each  other,  and  thus  grasps  the  object :  this 
sing  done,  he  should  move  the  instrument  slightly  by  way  of 

making  sure  that  he  has  not  included  part  of  the 
Fig.  240.         mucous  membrane,  and  being  satisfied  on  this 
sfcore,  he  should  apply  the  handle  (fig.  240),  and 
by  turning  it  in  the  manner  indicate  by  the  ac- 
companying drawing  (fi^*  241,)  should  lorce  the 
inner  blade  onwards,  either  by  a  continued  turn 
of  the  hand,  or  by  sudden  and  short  jerks,  so  as 
to  imitate  slight  percussions,  until  the  object  is 
shattered,  when  he  may  repeat  the  proceedings  on 
one  or  more  of  the  fragments,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   Perhaps  one  proceeding  may  suffice  if  the  stone  is 
small :  but  more  frequently  the  different  portions  have  to  be  touched, 

rig.  241. 


and  the  repetitions  must  be  resorted  to  at  intervals  of  two  days,  or 
more,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bladder  above  referred  to. 
Previous  to  the  performance  of  each  operation,  the  patient  should 
be  desired  to  retain  his  water  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  or  else 
some  tepid  fluid  must  be  thrown  in  immediately  before.  When  the 
cavity  is  tolerably  distended,  the  instrument  moves  about  with  more 
facility  and  less  pain  to  the  patient, — ^besides  the  stone  is  more  iso- 
lated, as  it  were,  and  the  blades  can  be  placed  on  each  side  of  it 
with  less  risk  to  the  tunics.  Usually  towards  the  end  of  each  pro- 
ceeding, the  bladder  becomes  comparatively  empty,  from  the  escape 
of  urine  through  the  chinks  and  alongside  of  the  instrument,  and 
then  as  the  blades  are  more  likely  to  inflict  injury,  they  should  be 
closed  and  withdrawn.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  there  is  not  some 
slight  effusion  of  blood,  the  urine  being  generally  tinged  red  for  some 
time  after,  and  clots  occasionally  pass  away,  either  by  themselves, 
or  mingled  with  sand  and  small  fragments.  For  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  bladder  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Heurteloup  used  an  in- 
strument of  steel  resembling  a  common  catheter,  through  which. 
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when  introduced  after  the  operation  of  breaking  the  stone,  he  in- 
jected tepid  water  until  it  was  forcibly  expelled,  when  clots,  sand, 
and  small  fragments  occasionally  escaped  at  the  same  time  through 
the  eyes,  which  were  purposely  made  very  open.  In  case  of  any 
large  fragment  sticking  in  these  apertures,  a  most  ingenious  stilet, 
constructed  towards  the  point  like  a  watch-chain,  was  introduced 
so  as  to  cut  them  off,  and  allow  the  instrument  to  be  withdrawn 
without  injury  to  the  urethra  from  any  portion  projecting  through 
one  or  other  of  these  openings.  The  double-current  catheter,  with 
Read's  syringe,  already  referred  to  (p.  698,)  I  have  used  with  similar 
objects,  and  an  elastic  piece  of  steel  has  acted  as  a  stilet. 

The  subsequent  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  surgical 
principles.  Usually  when  the  stone  has  been  divided,  a  smaller  in- 
strument than  that  which  has  originally  been  used  will  suffice 
for  the  fragments,  which  are  on  some  occasions  so  very  friable 
that  the  mere  squeezing  of  the  blades  together  with  the  fingers  will 
suflice  to  crush  them.  The  teeth  may  vary  considerably  in  shape 
from  those  represented  in  fig.  239:  the  two  blades  may  be  so 
made  that  the  one  encloses  the  other,  or  they  may  be  opposed,  as 
is  represented  in  this  cut  (fig.  242.)  The  instrument  now  most 
generallv  in  use  is  open  on  the  convexity  of  that  part  between  the 
turn  and  the  point,  so  that  the  fragments  cannot  collect  and  clog  up 
the  blades  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  readily 
shut ;  but  sometimes  a  kind  of  scoop  is  used— one  blade  having  a 
large  excavation,  the  other  forming  a  sort  of  lid 
for  it  Some  of  these  are  so  constructed  as  to  suit 
for  catheters  at  the  same  time.    In  one  instance  *^*      * 

such  a  curve  as  that  represented  in  the  sketches 
referred  to  may  be  found  to  answer  best, 
another  the  angle  may  be  more  or  less  oblique.  In 
some  instruments  the  point  beyond  the  curve  is 
longer,  in  others  shorter,  as  here  exhibited  (fig. 
243) ;  —  but  the  minute  details  of  these  matters  ^fif*  243. 
would  carry  me  far  beyond  my  present  limits. 

Occasionally  both  patient  and  surgeon  expe- 
rience more  annoyance  from  a  fragment  lodging 
in  the  urethra  than  from  any  other  circumstance, 
and  much  ingenuity  aqd  manipulative  skill  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite its  passage.  Various  instruments  have  been  constructed  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  extract  these  objects.  One  of  this  figure 
(244)  may  sometimes  answer :  the  two  blades  are  intended  to  grasp 
the  fragment,  and  the  screw  or  file  in  the  centre  is  designed  to 
fritter  it  down.  In  one  instance  a  bent  piece  of  wire  will  suit,  in 
another  the  scoop  end  of  a  common  director ;  and  again,  a  long 
slender  forceps,  similar  in  construction  to  those  used  for  extracting 
polypi  from  the  nostrils,  (p.  488,)  will  serve  the  object  in  view.  But 
I  need  not  dwell  on  such  topics,  nor  after  all  that  has  been  pre- 
viously stated  in  this  volume  need  I  give  special  notice  to  such 
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matters  as  the  ordinary  principles  of  practice  should  dictate,  as  re- 
gards the  necessity  of  using  every  instrument  with  the  most  gentle 
and  delicate  movements, — the  value  of  opiates,  especially 
Fiif.  344.  -when  exhibited  by  the  rectum, — ^the  advantages  of  diluents, 
hip-baths,  and,  generally,  all  such  means  as  shall  allay  pain, 
promote  the  passage  of  fragments,  and  avert  or  subdue  in- 
flammatory action. 

Althouffh  lithotrity  may  be  performed  on  children,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  such  a  proceeding  should  ever  be  at- 
tempted upon  them ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
single  operation  of  magnitude  which  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful on  young  subjects  than  that  of  lithotomy.  Out 
of  one  hundred  and  five  cases  operated  on  by  the 
latter  method  in  the  Norwich  Hospital — the  patients  being 
under  ten  years  of  age — only  three  died,  thus  giving  an 
average  of  one  in  thirty-five ;  and  although  other  f ^les 
do  not  show  altogether  such  favourable  results,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  supposing,  that  the  average  deaths  in  young 
persons  who  are  subjected  to  lithotomy  is  little  more  than  one  in 
twenty-eight  or  thirty.  Until  it  can  be  shown,  then,  that  lithotrity 
surpasses  this  success,  and  is  in  almost  every  other  respect 
to  be  preferred,  it  is  only  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw  at  the  present 
time,  that  lithotomy  is  decidedly  preferable  in  such  subjects ;  and 
when  moreover,  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
children  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  cases  of  stone  must  yet  be  set  aside  for  the  lithotomist 
Above  the  age  of  puberty,  however,  the  average  alters  very  ma- 
terially, and  as  already  stated,  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  litho- 
trity ought  to  have  due  consideration. 

The  circumstances  which  are  unfavourable  for  lithotrity  can  be 
considered  as  giving  only  a  negative  advantage  to  lithotomy :  if  the 
magnitude  of  a  stone  precludes  the  selection  of  the  former,  it  renders 
the  latter  a  dangerous  alternative ;  but  of  two  evils  the  surgeon's 
judgment  has  to  determine  which  can  be  deemed  the  least ;  and  it 
seems  certain  that  the  latter  method  must  still,  in  many  examples, 
be  the  only  means  of  attempting  a  cure  by  operation. 

I  propose  here,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  to  limit  my  notice  of  lithotomy  to  an  exposition 
of  the  practice  which  I  myself  should  follow,  and  of  whicn  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience.  Cutting  on  the  gripe  is  not  prac- 
tised by  any  surgeon  of  the  present  day ;  the  operation  with  the 
apparatus  major  is  equally  obsolete ;  the  high  operation  is  but  little 
followed  unless  by  the  distinguished  Souberbielle,  or  in  instances 
where  other  modes  are  not  deemed  eligible;  the  recto-vesical 
method  has  few  if  any  advocates ;  the  bilateral  proceeding  is  but 
rarely  pursued,  and  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  performed 
in  this  country  with  the  double  Uthotome ;  the  cutting  gorget,  from 
all  I  can  perceive,  is  getting  more  and  more  into  disuse ;  and  the 
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lateral  operation,  as  practised  by  Jaques  in  his  latter  years,  by  Ran 
and  by  Cheselden,  seems,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  that  in  most 
common  use  among  the  modem  surgeons  of  this  country.  The 
whole  proceedings  as  practised  by  some  in  the  present  day  so  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  last-named  most  distinguished  of  all  British 
lithotomists,  that  the  custom  prevails  more  than  ever  of  calling  the 
operation  Cheselden's.  With  some  slight  modifications,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  the  proceeding,  and  such  as  I  should  recom- 
mend : — Every  care  being  taken,  as  in  all  other  operations,  whether 
capital  or  not,  that  the  patient  is  in  as  favourable  a  condition  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  perineum  should  be  shaved,  a  clyster 
of  warm  water  should  be  administered  about  an  hour  before,  and 
he  should  be  desired  to  retain  his  urine  until  the  operation.    Before 

Fig.  345. 


Tig.  246. 


the  appointed  time  the  surgeon,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  his 
practice,  should  ascertain  that  there  is  a  good  stout  table  in  the 
apartment,  and  also  a  chair,  each  of  a  proper  (leight  in  proportion 
to  his  own  taste  and  size ;  and  here  too,  as  in  all  other  operations 
of  great  magnitude,  he  should  see  that  all  his  appa- 
ratus is  in  perfect  order,  as  has  been  especially 
noticed  in  some  of  the  early  chapters  in  this  volume. 
Every  thing  beins  prepared,  the  first  step  is  to  intro- 
duce the  staff,  which  should  be  as  large  as  the  ure- 
thra will  admit  with  ease,  and  of  such  a  shape  as 
that  here  represented  (fig.  245),  having  the  groove 

E resented  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  urethra.  This 
eing  slowly  and  cautiously  done,  as  with  the  cathe- 
ter, m  the  manner  already  described,  the  instrument 
should  be  made  to  strike  the  stone,  and  should  then 
be  given  in  charge  of  an  assistant  Next  the  patient 
should  be  secured  thus :  A  piece  of  broad  worsted  tape 
about  three  yards  long  should  be  doubled,  and  form- 
ed into  a  loop  in  this  rashion  (fig.  246),  which  should 
then  be  fastened  on  one  of  the  patient's  wrists;  and 
next,  he  being  desired  to  grasp  the  outer  margin  of  the 
foot,  the  two  ends  should  be  so  twisted  round  each 
hand  and  foot  as  to  bind  them  firmly  together.   A  similar  manoeuvre 
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should  be  executed  at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  the 
patient  will  be  securely  bound,  hand  and  foot,  although  two  assist- 
ants will  be  required,  one  at  each  knee,  to  hold  the  thighs  properly 
apart,  and  others  may  also  be  of  service  to  keep  him  steady.  The 
breech  should  now  be  brought  to  the  margin  of  the  table  and  the 
assistant,  who  has  charge  of  the  staff,  should  be  desired  to  hold 
that  instrument  in  his  left  hand,  nearly  perpendicular,  with  the  con- 
cavity of  the  curve  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  to  draw  the  scrotum  slightly  upwards,  and  a 
little  to  the  right  side,  with  his  right  hand,  while  he  stands  on 
the  patient's  right  side.  Then  the  surgeon  should  seat  himself  in 
front  of  the  perineum,  having  previously  arranged  with  an  assistant 
about  having  the  instruments  handed  to  him,  or  having  already 
arranged  them  properly  on  a  chair  at  his  side ;  now  it  may  be  well 
to  pass  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  well  oiled,  into  the  rectum, 
to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  prostate  (if  that  has  not  been  done  pre- 
viously), and  also  the  depth  of  this  organ  from  the  surface ;  next, 
having  withdrawn  his  finger,  he  should  trace  the  course  of  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  on  the  left  side,  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  latter  bone  on  each  side,  and  having  scanned 
the  whole  surface,  he  should  proceed  to  use  the  knife  (fig.  247), 
which  he  should  hold  much  in  the  manner  of  a  common  bistoury 
(p.  20). 

Fig.   47. 


The  point  should  be  entered  about  one  inch  and  three-fourths  in 
front  of  the  anus,  about  a  line's  breaulth  left  of  the  raphe,  pushed 
through  the  skin,  and  carried  by  a  kind  of  sawing  motion  down  to 
the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  about  an  inch  beyond  the  anus,  the 
middle  of  the  incision  being  at  equal  distances  from  the  latter  psirt 
and  the  tuberosity,  as  indicated  by  the  line  on  the  accompanying 
drawing  (fig.  248) ;  next,  the  blade  should  be  run  along  the  surface 
of  the  exposed  cellular  tissue,  and  then  the  point  of  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  should  be  thrust  into  the  wound  a  little  in  front  of  the 
anus,  so  as  to  penetrate  between  the  accelerator  urinse  muscle  and 
the  erector,  the  knife  being  applied  to  any  part  which  oflfers  resist- 
ance ;  now  with  a^  little  force  the  finger  can  be  placed  upon  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  groove  in  the  stafi",  and 
the  blade,  with  the  flat  surfaces  nearly  horizontal,  should  be  car- 
ried along  above  the  finger,  made  to  perforate  the  urethra  about 
three  lines  in  front  of  the  prostate,  and  then  be  slid  along  the  groove 
until  it  has  entered  the  bladder,  having  slit  open  the  side  of  the 
urethra  and  notched  the  margin  of  the  prostate  in  its  course.    In 
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they  must  also  be  extracted ;  then  the  patient  being  unbound,  should 
be  carried  to  bed,  desired  to  lie  principally  on  his  back,  occasionally 
permitted  to  rest  on  his  right  side,  and  the  future  treatment  must  be 
conducted  according  to  circumstances.    Sometimes,  if  there  has 

Fig.  950. 


Fig.  251. 


been  much  laceration,  a  tube  (fig.  251)  is  passed  into  the  wound, 
and  retained  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  by  means  of  tapes  or 
slips  of  oiled  silk  attached  above  to  a  cord  round  the  loins. 

Each  stage  of  the  operation  and  each  instrument  require  some 
separate  consideration.  It  is  recommended  that  the  staff  should  be 
introduced  as  the  first  step, — chiefly  because  it  can  be  more  easily 

Eassed  before  the  patient  is  bound,  and  also 
ecause  it  is  satisfactory  to  touch  the  stone 
before  going  further.  Unless  the  calculus  be 
large  and  palpable,  and  this  has  been  well  as- 
certained before,  the  surgeon  should  never  cut 
into  the  bladder  until  he  feels  the  concretion 
when  the  patient  is  on  the  operating  table. 
The  staff  usually  permits  him  to  do  so ;  but  as 
it  is  not  of  a  convenient  shape  for  making  a 
minute  survey  of  the  bladder,  should  that  be 
required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  'withdraw  it, 
and  pass  a  common  short  curved  sound,  which 
will  probably  be  most  conveniently  used  when 
the  patient  lies  in  the  ordinary  position  for  this 
process.  In  general  the  staff  suffices  for  all 
the  sounding  which  may  be  required  at  this 
particular  time;  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  pass  the  regular 
sound  at  first ;  but  as  the  former  may  possibly  not  suffice,  and 
as  it  is  possible  also  that  the  stone  may  not  be  detected  even  with 
the  most  careful  examination,  and  as  consequently  the  surgeon 
would  not  be  justified  in  proceeding  further,  it  is  always  best  in  my 
opinion,  to  pass  the  staff  before  tying  up  the  patient  This  latter 
circumstance  may  to  some  appear  of  less  consequence  than  I  seem 
to  attach  to  it, — indeed,  in  my  own  practice  I  have  not  always 
attended  to  it ;  but  the  staff  is  not  in  every  instance  introduced  so 
readily  as  may  be  imagined ;  and  in  case  of  difliculty,  as  it  mij^ht 
be  supposed  that  the  attitude  of  the  patient  when  his  hands  and  leet 
are  tied  together  might  be  unfavourable, — as  I  believe  it  is  in  some, 
— the  surgeon  might  regret  having  him  thus  bound ; — besides,  there 
is  nothing  more  likely  to  ruffle  the  temper  of  a  young  operator  than 
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meeting  unexpectedly  a  difficulty  in  this  the  beginning,  and  perhaps 
most  simple  step  in  the  proceeding,  and  therefore  he  should  avoid 
throwing  annoyance  in  his  own  way,  however  petty  it  may  appear 
to  those  familiar  with  such  matters. 

Before  commencing  the  incisions,  the  operator  should  satisfy 
himself  that  the  point  of  the  staff  has  not  slipped  out  of  the  bladder, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  unless  the  assistant  who  holds  it  is  careful ; 
and  when  assured  on  this  subject,  he  should  place  it  in  the  attitude 
in  which  he  wishes  it  held  aUerwards,  and  then  give  it  finally  in 
charge  to  the  assistant  It  has  been  the  custom  with  some  to  cause 
the  convexity  of  the  instrument  to  project  in  the  left  side  of  the 
perineum,  but  this  seems  unnecessary. 

The  length  of  the  external  incision  in  the  adult  should  be  about 
three  inches ;  but  if  the  patient  is  fat,  the  perineum  deep,  and  the 
stone  large,  it  should  be  made  longer, — at  both  ends,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  front.  It  has  been  a  customary  recommendation  to  have 
the  external  wound  as  far  behind  the  anus  as  in  front,  but  I  believe 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  incision  is  seldom  of  much  advantage, 
unless,  indeed,  the  stone  be  very  large ;  but  even  in  such  an  m- 
stance  it  will  be  found  that  the  skin  towards  the  scrotum  is  more 

Eut  on  the  stretch  than  that  behind:  besides,  an  incision  which  is 
egun  an  inch  and  three  Quarters  or  two  inches  in  front  of  the 
anus,  when  the  scrotum  is  held  up  in  the  manner  recommended, 
will  not  appear  so  great  after  the  parts  are  allowed  to  resume  a 
more  natural  position.  The  skin  alone  should  be  divided  in  front, 
and  between  the  tuberosity  and  the  anus  the  blade  may  be  carried 
deeper,  although  there  is  less  occasion  for  this  in  general  than  some 
have  supposed.  The  young  surgeon  is  oflen  told  to  cut  freely  here, 
because  there  is  no  important  texture, — nothing  but  cellular  tissue ; 
but  where  the  stone  is  not  above  an  average  size,  there  is  actually 
no  need  of  a  wide  gap  in  this  situation. 

A  free  division  of  the  skin,  then,  I  consider  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  operation ;  but  beyond  this  the  application  of  the 
knife  should  in  my  opinion,  be  extremely  limited.  The  point  of  the 
finger  may,  in  general,  be  thrust  without  much  force  into  the  space 
between  the  muscles  above  named,  provided  the  superficial  fascia 
has  been  cut ;  it  will  probably  be  arrested  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani ;  but 
I  believe  the  groove  may  be  felt  through  these  parts,— they  may  in 
a  manner  be  squeezed  up  against  it,  and  the  puncture  with  the 
knife  as  it  is  carried  onwards  will  usually  suffice  to  admit  the  point 
of  the  finger,  which,  being  accomplished,  gives  the  operator  the 
power  of  enlarging  the  wound  to  any  extent  he  may  .think 
necessary.  The  dotted  line  in  the  following  drawing  (fig. 
252)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  wound  as  far  as  tfa^ 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra :  the  left  forefinger  is  placed  as 
above  recommended :  the  point  of  the  knife  is  represented  as  being 
about  to  be  carried  onwards,  and  the  dotted  line  on  the  prostate 
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■hows  the  extent  of  iactsion  throueh  the  left  lobe  of  that  organ. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gland  remains 
uncut,  and  that  the  line  of  incision  \a  nearly  parallel  with,  and  a 
little  below  the  attachment  of  the  pelvic  iascia,  as  referred  to  at 


page*  543.  In  all  probability  the  transrersus  perinei  muscle  vill  tear 
under  the  finger,  as  will  also  such  of  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani, 
and  of  Wilson's,  as  may  be  interfered  with  :  if,  however,  these  or 
any  olher  parts  seem  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  finger,  the  edge 
of  the  blade  should  be  turned  against  them  ;  but  as  the  amount  of 
resistance  cannot  be  well  appreciated  until  the  wound  has  been 
made  into  the  bladder,  and  as  it  might  be  both  troublesome  and 
dangerous  to  use  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  any  longer,  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  one  such  as 
this  (fig.  353),  which  it  will  be  perceived  resembles  that  laid  aside 

FW.3S3. 


in  all  respects  excepting  the  point,  will  be  found  to  answer  well 
In  some  instances  where  the  atone  is  lai^  it  may  be  desirable  to 
made  a  freer  opening  in  the  prostate  than  the  line  in  the  drawing 
indicates ;  but  as  it  will  be  unsafe  to  use  the  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
for  the  purpose,  the  blade  exhibited  in  the  last  drawing  will  answer. 
It  may  ne  used  before  the  stone  is  grasped  by  the  forceps,  or  afteri 
as  may  be  thought  proper :  if  before,  it  may  be  carried  further 
along  the  left  lobe,  or  be  laid  on  the  right  one  so  as  to  divide  it  lo 
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a  similar  extent ;  if  the  stone  is  between  the  forceps,  the  blade  may 
still  be  put  against  one  or  other  of  these  parts  of  the  prostate ;  but 
it  may  now  be  more  difficult  to  reach  the  right  lobe,  and,  in  so  far 
as  I  can  perceive,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  cutting  any  part 
of  the  gland  which  seems  to  offer  great  resistance,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  its  under  surface,  where  the  position  of  the  seminal 
ducts  and  other  circumstances  should  deter  the  surgeon  from  using 
a  cutting  instrument.  The  blades  above  recommended  may  be 
each  set  in  a  stout  ebony  handle,  somewhat  longer  and  thicker  than 
that  of  the  scalpel,  or  they  may  be  in  clasp-handles.  It  is  advisa- 
ble to  have  the  sharp-pointed  one  in  this  setting,  as  the  operator 
can  conveniently  keep  it  in  his  vest-pocket  until  he  is  about  to  use 
it,  and  thus  there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  point  being  broken  by 
an  awkward  assistant  or  an  inquisitive  looker-on. 

I  believe  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  opening  in  the 
deep  part  of  the  perineum  and  neck  of  the  bladder  need  not  at  first 
be  longer  than  what  the  forefinger  will  stop,  and  as  the  latter  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  knife  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn,  there  will 
be  as  yet  only  a  slight  escape  of  urine ;  but  when  the  forceps  are 
used  the  fluid  will  gush  out  at  once,  at  which  time,  as  already 
stated,  the  stone  may  probably  be  seized. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  pertains  to  the 
use  of  the  forceps.  With  such  a  narrow  wound  some  care  is 
required  in  slipping  them  towards  the  bladder,  for  otherwise  their 
points  might  get  between  the  prostate  and  rectum — indeed,  even  in 
using  the  forefinger  there  is  danger  of  its  passing  in  this  direction. 
If  a  large  opening  be  made  in  the  back  of  the  bladder  the  urine 
must  escape  before  the  forceps  are  introduced ;  but  if  it  be  small, 
as  has  been  recommended,  the  great  gush  will  not  take  place  until 
the  blades  enter  the  viscus,  and  if  they  are  opened  at  this  time  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  stone  being  carried  between  them  by 
the  force  of  the  current,  as  well  as  the  natural  contraction  of  the 
bladder  which  usually  throws  it  towards  the  neck.  If  the  stone  is 
not  grasped  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  blades  must  be  closed  and 
moved  about  until  they  touch  it,  when  they  must  again  be  opened 
and  an  attempt  be  made  to  seize  it.  Now,  however,  the  bladder, 
having  contracted,  will  prevent  the  blades  being  opened  so  readily 
as  before.  I  have  often  found  it  of  service  to  give  the  forceps  a 
kind  of  shake,  which  seems  not  only  to  make  the  stone  fall  between 
the  blades,  but  also  causes  it  to  settle  down,  as  it  were,  in  the  most 
favourable  position  in  the^  concavity  between  the  chops.  In  extracts 
ing,  the  movements  should  be  slow,  the  hand  should,  if  necesary,  be 
carried  up  and  down,  and  from  side  to  side,  and  with  such  a  degree 
of  pulling  as  to  cause  the  textures  to  yield  gradually.  Occasionally 
it  may  be  of  service  to  introduce  the  point  of  the  left  forefinger  to 
force  the  parts  slightly  backwards ;  and  in  all  instances  the  prostate, 
and  consequently  the  neck  of  the  bladder  should  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  tlieir  natural  position.    In  the  diflferent  operations 
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which  I  have  witnessed,  when  there  has  been  difficuhy  in  extracting 
a  stone  of  moderate  size,  or  perhaps  a  little  above  the  average,  two 
circumstances  have  appeared  to  me  as  having  had  considerable 
influence  in  retarding  the  proceeding ;  first,  the  shape  of  the  forceps, 
and  next,  the  mode  of  using  them.  If  the  blades  be  short  between 
the  hinge  and  the  points,  as  they  often  are,  their  wedge  shape,  when 
the  stone  is  grasped,  is  too  abrupt  to  cause  that  gradual  dila- 
tation which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  consequence :  the 
blades,  besides  oeing  more  apt  to  slip,  are  thus  brought  against  the 
interior  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  most  abruptly,  when  any  force 
exerted  at  this  time  is  more  likely  to  bring  the  prostate  against  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  than  to  cause  the  expansion  alluded  to :  moreover, 
the  stone  is  now  much  less  likely  to  come  through  than  ever,  as  in 
addition  to  the  resistance  of  the  gland  the  interval  between  the  bones 
is  so  narrow  that  it  may  be  physically  impossible  for  it  to  pass 
while  the  parts  are  thus  situated.  If,  however,  the  blades  be  made 
of  a  length  and  sha()e  in  proportion  to  those  exhibited  at  page  600, 
the  above  difficulty  may,  in  some  measure,  be  overcome :  but  still 
the  extracting  force  must  be  applied  gradually,  and  in  a  direction 
more  towards  the  floor  than  the  surgeon,  and  thus  the  expansion 
will  be  chiefly  in  that  direction  in  which  the  space  between  the 
bones  is  largest  I  believe  that  it  is  of  some  consequence,  also,  to 
have  the  whole  forceps  of  considerable  length,  (from  nine  to  ten 
inches  for  the  aduh,)  as  the  lever  force  may  be  of  great  importance 
when  the  stone  is  very  large ;  and  in  all  instances  it  is  wise  to  have 
at  hand  a  variety  of  forceps  of  difierent  sizes,  for  occasionally  a 
stone  proves  to  be  much  larger  than  has  been  anticipated,  and  a 
full-sized  instrument  may  then  be  of  great  service.  The  concavity 
of  the  jaws  of  the  forceps  is  usually  made  rou^h,  having  a  variety 
of  little  metallic  projections ;  but  some  prefer  those  lined  with  stout 
linen,  which  is  sewed  to  them  through  apertures  made  on  purpose, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  on  a  preceding  page.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  have  the  forceps  curved  near  the  points, 
so  as  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  more  conveniently,  or 
perhaps  up  behind  the  pubes,  and  in  certain  instances,  such  as  when 
the  stone  is  flat  and  difficuh  to  seize,  a  scoop  (fig.  254)  may  be 
more  serviceable  than  the  forceps.  The  instrument  is  used  by 
passing  it  behind  the  stone,  then  fixing  the  latter  against  it  with  the 
point  of  the  left  forefinger,  and  thus  extracting  all  three  at  the  same 
time. 

Tig.  254. 


The'principal  dangers  in  the  operation  above  described  are,  wound 
of  the  rectum  or  of  some  large  blood-vessel.  The  former  will  be 
best  avoided  by  keeping  the  knife,  when  in  the  deep  part  of  the 
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wound,  chiefly  above  the  finger,  which  may  also  be  used  to  depress 
the  gut  Under  the  age  of  puberty  there  is  seldom  any  annoyance 
from  hemorrhage,  but  in  the  adult  there  may  be  both  trouble  and 
danger.  The  superficial  perineal  artery,  or  its  transverse  branch, 
is  occasionally  of  such  size,  that,  when  divided,  a  ligature  may  be 
necessary ; — it  is  usually  so  near  the  margin  of  the  wound  that  it 
can  be  secured  with  great  facility.  The  artery  of  the  bulb  will 
seldom  be  cut,  as  the  point  of  the  knife  should  never  be  carried  so 
high  at  this  part :  an  anomalous  branch  (forming  the  dorsal  artery 
of  the  penis)  occasionally  traverses  the  line  of  incision  in  the  pro- 
state, but  such  a  circumstance  is  rarely  met  with,  and  when  the 
scalpel  is  used  (for  it  may  be  perceived  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  blade  represented  at  p.  G08  and  the  last  named  instru- 
ment, saving  that  the  one  for  lithotomy  is  blunt  towards  the  heel), 
the  edge  of  the  knife  is  not  likely  to  encounter  the  common  pudic« 
Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  hemorrhage  may  be  from  the  veins 
around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  in  those  advanced  in  years 
are  often  of  considerable  size.  If  necessary,  the  opening  in  the 
skin  might  be  enlarged,  to  permit  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a 
deep-seated  artery — it  might  even  be  possible  to  carry  a  curved 
needle  round  the  pudic,  were  this  deemed  advisable;  but  in  the 
generality  of  instances  the  bleeding  ceases  as  soon  as  the  patient's 
thighs  are  placed  together;  for  then  the  cut  surfaces  conne  more 
closely  into  apposition  :  cold  over  the  pubes  may  be  resorted  to;  but 
the  most  efficient  means  of  all — especially  when  a  licature  cannot 
be  applied — is  to  use  the  tube  delineated  at  p.  610,  which  when  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  can  be  so  surrounded  by  plugs  of  lint  as 
to  keep  up  very  efficient  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  urine  is 
allowed  to  dribble  away  though  the  canal.  When  the  tube  and 
plugs  are  withdrawn,  at  the  end  of  four-and-twenty  or  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  the  eflTused  lymph  on  the  cut  surfaces  will  have  closed 
the  divided  vessels. 

As  the  urine  must  escape  by  the  wound  for  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  a  piece  of  Mackintosh  cloth  must  be  laid  between 
the  patient  and  tne  mattress ;  a  folded  blanket  or  sheet  should  also 
be  placed  under  his  breech,  a  sponge  may  be  put  in  front  of  the 
wound,  to  absorb  part  of  the  urine,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  skin  as  dry  as  possible.  Usually,  from  the  swelling  of  the  parts 
in  the  track  of  the  incision,  the  urine  passes  freely  by  the  urethra 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  it  soon  again  all  escapes  by  the 
wound,  and  then  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth,  it  flows  in  part  by 
the  natural  course,  and  in  a  few  days  more  is  entirely  evacuated 
through  this  channel.  The  aperture  in  the  ()erineum  generally 
closes  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  sometimes  earlier,  and 
occasionally  much  later,  a  few  drops  of  urine  coming  from  time 
to  time,  for  six  weeks  or  more,  through  a  small  chink  still  un- 
closed. 

The  treatment  after  lithotomy,  as  regards  diet,  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  various  evil  consequences  of  the  proceeding  not 
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particularly  referred  to  above — such  as  infiltration,  wound  of  the 
rectum,  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  perito- 
neum, &c.,  &c.,  should  be  conducted  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
surgery,  which,  it  is  presumed,  must  be  known  to  any  one  who 
would  undertake  the  operation. 

Very  recently  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Willis  to  extract 
the  stone  by  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  after  making  an  inci- 
sion in  the  perineum  and  opening  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  in  imitation  of  an  operation  once  performed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Drs.  Arnott,  and  partly  also  of  the 
old  method  of  Romanus  and  Marianus  by  the  apparatus  major ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  proved  in  how  far  the  operation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  present  method.  A  most  intelligent  friend,  Mr. 
Thomas  Elliot,  of  Carlisle,  has  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  a 
case,  in  which  he  has  successfully  extracted  a  stone  in  this  manner 
on  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  but  as  it  his  intention  to  publish  the 
particulars,  and  as  the  reader  will  do  well  to  peruse  Dr.  Wilh's's 
own  remarks  on  his  proposal  (Lithectasy  he  calls  the  proceeding) 
I  need  not  refer  more  particularly  at  present  to  such  a  practice. 

Among  the  numerous  authors  on  the  subject  of  lithotomy,  there 
is  difliculty  in  selecting  those  most  worthy  of  notice  in  such  a  work 
as  this ;  and  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  advert  in  any  particular 
manner  to  the  modifications  which  have  been  or  are  practised  with 
regard  to  different  steps  in  the  proceedings.  Of  the  method  with 
the  cutting  gorget  I  have  had  little  experience ;  and  although  I  have 
seen  the  operation  admirably  executed  with  this  instrument  by  Mr. 
Green  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  cannot  but  express  mv  concur- 
rence with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  present  day,  that  the  scalpel 
or  bistoury  is  the  safest  instrument  for  making  the  wound  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  There  is  no  modem  author  with  whose  works 
I  am  acquainted,  who  has  so  clearly  pointed  out  the  deplorable 
effects  of  the  gorget,  as  Mr.  Crosse,  and  in  so  far  as  I  am  myself 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  the  instrument  might  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with  among  modern  surgeons. 

Through  the  polite  attention  of  Mr.  Key,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  with  what  ease  and  dexterity  he  performs  the 
operation  on  a  straight  staff  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of 
which  he  has  published  an  account ;  but  partly  from  custom,  and 
partly  because  I  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  extracting  a  stone  from  the  bladder  bv  lithotomy  the 
proceeding  of  Cheselden  cannot  be  excelled,  whether  as  regards 
facility  of  execution  or  safety  to  the  patient,  I  give  his  method  the 
preference.  The  highest  averages  ot  success  (one  death  in  five,  in 
six,  seven,  and  in  eight)  have  been  attained  in  this  way,  by  Chesel- 
den himself,  and  by  many  who  have  imitated  his  movements,  among 
whom  1  may  enumerate  as  perhaps  the  most  successful,  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Chrichton  of  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Liston,  whose 
operations  I  often  witnessed  in  former  years  with  admiration. 
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Anterior  tibial  artery,  265 

aneurism  of,  333 
irreguUrUies  of^  334 
ligatijj»  «iE;  333 
wounds  «tC  333 
Antrum,  453 

abscess  o^  516 
Anus,  imperforate,  565 

formation  of  an  artificial,  566 
remoral  of^  571 
Aorta,  540 

ligature  of,  550 
Aponeurosis,  (dantar,  269 
Apparatus  fc^  the  reduction  of  dislocations, 

192 
Application  of  a  ligature  to  subclavian 

between  scaleni,  414 
Arm,  amputation  of  upper,  254 

torn  off,  261 
AanaiEs — 

method  of  injecting,  28 

method  of  applying  a  ligature  to  a 

bleedinff,  37 
method  of  applying  a  ligature  to,  in 
aneurism,  133 
OF  Head  and  Nbck — 
arteria  innominata,  402 
common  carotid,  400 
external,  400 
internal,  406 
irregularities  in,  426 
facial,  405 
lingual,  400 
meningea  media,  448 
mammary,  internal,  401 
occipital,  405 
thyroid  axis,  401 

inferior,  404 
middle,  403 
superior,  404 
transversalis  cdli,  398 

humeri,  398 
transverse  facial,  448 
vertebral,  401 
OP  Abdomen  and  Pki.vis — 
aorta,  540 


axillary,  175 

circumflu,  poster fOr,  176 
digiSl,  1^6, 
humeral,  171 
interosseal  posterior,  168 
radial,  167 

recurrent,  171 
scapular  pdlterior,  175 
subscapular,  176 
superficialis  vols,  169 
supra  scapular,  176 
ulnar,  167 

OP  IlfPBEIOR  EXTREMITT— 

anastomotica  magna,  268 
articular  inferior,  272 
superior,  272 
azygos,  270 
femoral,  267 
fibular,  272 
gluteal,  273 
plantar  external,  270 
internal,  270 
popliteal,  271 
pndic,  common,  273 
soiaUc,  273 
sural,  271 
tibial,  anterior,  265 
posterior,  269 
OF  Neck  ;  ligature  of— 
carotid,  common,  422 
external,  427 
facial,  428 
innominata,  420 
lingual,  429 
subclavian,  409 

right  interna]  to  scaleni, 
414 
thyroid  superior,  428 
OF  Abdomen  and  Pelvis  ;  ligature  of^^ 
aorta,  550 
iliac,  common,  549 
external,  547 
internal,  549 
gluteal,  550 
OF  Superior  Extremity  ;  ligature  of^ 
axillary,  220 
humeral,  216 
radial,  215 
ufaur,  215 
OP  Inferior  Extrbmttt  ;  ligature  o(^— 
femoral,  common,  343 

superficial,  338 
peroneal,  336 
popliteal,  337 
tibial,  anterior,  333 
posterior,  335 
Arteriotomy,  465 
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AKTICULATIONa — 

of  head  to  spine,  453 
of  vertebrcB,  453 
of  lower  jaw,  452 
OF  Sof  ERioR  Extremity — 
of  phalaDgei*,  166 

to  metacarpal  bones,  173 
of  metacarpus  to  carpus,  173 
of  radios  and  olna,  173 

to  humerus,  174 
of  humerus  to  scapula,  176 
of  clavicle  to  sternum  and  first  rib, 
177 
Inferior  Extremity — 
of  phalanges,  278 

to  metatarsal  bones,  278 
of  tarsus  to  metatarsus,  277 
of  tarsus,  277 

to  tibia  and  fibula,  276 
of  tibia  and  fibula,  277 

to  femur,  275 
of  femur  to  pelvis,  274 
of  pelvis,  544 
Artificial  anus,  formation  of  an,  566 
Assistants,  duties  of,  30 
Astragalus,  dislocatbn  of,  281 
Axill^  dissection  o^  175 
Axillary  artery,  175 

ligature  of^  in  axilla,  220 
ligature  of,  in  axilla  below 
the  clavicle,  220 
glands,  removal  of  diseased,  227 
plexus,  175 
vein,  175 
Azygos  artery,  270 

Bandage,  application  of,  344 

to  wounds,  42 
Basilic  vein,  171 

Baynton*s  plan  of  healing  ulcers,  345 
Bent  knee,  operation  for,  355 
Biceps  flexor  cnbiU,  rapture  and  disloca- 
tion of  long  tendon  of,  197 
Bistoury,  description  of,  21 

method  of  holding,  21 
probe.pointed,  79 
Bladder,  injection  of,  604 

puncture  of,  above  the  pubes,  584 
puncture  of,  through  the  rectum, 

585 
stone  in  the,  596 
Bleeding,  temporary  suppression  of,  33 

permanent,  37 
Blisters,  53 

Blood-letting  in  inflammation,  63 
Blood,  treatment  of  oozing  of,  109 
Bone,  aneurism  of,  139 

forceps,  26 
Bougies,  introduction  of  into  cBsophagus, 
441 
introduction  of  into  bladder,  590 
Brachial  artery,  171 

lijl^ature  of,  216 
high  division  of^  216 
Bran  dressing,  1  lo 


Brasdor's  operation  for  aneurism,  131 

application  of,  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  425 
Breast,  removal  of,  226 
Bronchoccle,  442 

BuRSuE. 

acromion,  230 

olecranon,  170 

beneath  tendon  of  quadriceps  exten- 
sor, 266  • 

beneath  psoas  and  iliacus  mnscTes, 
274 

Cancer  of  penis,  583 
Caoutchouc  thread,  45 
straps,  159 
Carotid  artery,  common,  400 

ligature  o^  422  ^ 
external,  480 

ligature  of;  427 
internal,  406 
Carpus,  articulation  of,  173 

to  metacarpus,  173 
dislocations  of^  183 
firaotures  of,  201 
Cartilages,  dislocation  of  semilunar    in 
knee-joints,  291 
k)ose,348 

removal  of^  b^  subcota- 
neous  incision,  349 
Caruncula  lachiymalis,  450 
Cataract,  476 
Catch  forceps,  39 
Catheterium,  590 
Catheters,  silver,  recommended  in  treat- 

ment  of  stricture,  592 
Catheter,  double,  for  injecting  the  bladder, 

605 
Caustic  potash,  54 
Cautery,  actual,  remarks  on,  55 
application  of,  58 
potential,  54 
Cephalic  vein,  170 

median,  170 
Cervical  plexus,  398 
Chest,  dissection  of,  525 
Chronic  inflammation,  61 
Cicatrization,  87 
Cicatrices,  division  of,  429 
Circular  amputation,  general  remarks  on, 

148 
Circular  amputation,  method  of  perform- 
ing, 154 
Circumcision,  580 
Circumflex  artery,  posterior,  176 
Cirsocele,  576 

Clavide,  dislocations  of,  198 
excision  of,  239 
fracture  of,  213 

removal  of  necrosed  portions  of, 
214 
Closure  of  jaws,  505 
Clove  hitcli,  182 
Club-foot,  operations  for,  350 
Cold,  application  of,  in  inflammation,  67 
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Cold,  a  oame  of  gangrene,  93 

CompreMion,  459 

Compoand  fractures,  general  remarka  on, 

117 
Compound  fractares,  queition  of  ampata- 

tion  in,  1 19 
Concuseion,  459 

Concretionfl  in  lalivary  duoto,  500 
Consequences  of  inflammation,  62 
Constitutioiul  treatment  of  inflammation, 

63 
Contractions  from  cicatrization,  87 
of  fingers,  231 
of  thumb,  232 
Coracoid  process,  firacture  oS,  212 
Couching,  476 
Counter.irritation,  53 

use  of^  in  inflanmuttioo, 
67 
CouNTBa  lutrrAHTS— different  kinds  of— 
actual  cautery,  58 
blisters,  53 
caustic  potasb,  54 
dry  cupping,  53 
issue,  59 
moxa,  54 

nitrate  of  silver,  54 
seton,  59 
sinapisms,  53 
tartar  emetic,  53 
Cranium,  method  of  opening,  448 

fractures  of,  460 
Crural    hernia,   dissection    of  parts   of, 

537 
Crural  hernia,  operation  for  strangulated, 

559 
Crural  nenre,  268 
Cupping,  51 

dry,  advantages  of,  53 
Cutaneous  external  nerve,  171 
internal  nerve,  171 
Cut  throat,  441 

Deafness,  treatment  of,  503 

Delay,  advantages  o(  in  opening  abscesseo, 
75 

Demarcation,  line  of,  95 

Depletion,  local  in  inflammation,  65 

Deposits  of  pus  after  injuries  and  opera- 
tions, 160 

Derbyshire  neck,  442 

Descriptive,  essential  to  the  study  of  sur- 
gical anatomy,  18 

Diastasis,  122 

Dieffenbach*s  operation  tor  restoration  of 
nose,  486 

Dieflbnbach's  proposal  for  the  cure  of  con- 
tracted  knee  condemned,  356 

Digital  arteries — superior  extremity,  166 
nerves — superior  extremity,  166 

Director,  description  and  use  6f,  ol 

Disjunctive  absorption,  95 

DiSIXCATIONS— 

general  remarks  on,  115 
of  lower  jaw,  455 


DisiocATioNS — continued, 
of  pelvis,  545 
of  ribs,  527 
of  spine,  454 
OP  SupKRioa  ExramiTT,  178 
of  phalanges,  178 
of  fingers,  179 
of  thumb,  180 
of  wrist-joint,  183 
of  radius,  184 

and  ulna,  186 
elbow-joint,  184 

compound,  188 
shoulder-joint,  189 

compoand,  198 
of  davide,  198 

OF  IlfFEKIOa  EXTESMITT— 

of  phalanges,  279 
of  great  toe,  270 
of  astragalus,  281 
of  ankle-joint,  283 

compound,  285 
of  fibula,  288 
of  patella,  288 
of  hip-joint,  292 

spontaneoitB^  294 
period  for  attempting  re- 
duction  of,  902 
Displacement  of  latissimus  dorsi  musde, 

200 
Displacement  of  semilunar  cartilages  of 

knee-joint,  291 
Displacement  of  tendon  of  long  head  of 
biceps,  flexor  cuhiti,  197 

DlSSEOTTONS — 

general  remarks  on,  19 
method  of  commencing,  28 
of  abdomen,  533 
of  axilla,  175 
of  chest,  525 

of  extremity  (superior),  165 
(inferior),  264 
of  face,  447 
of  head  and  neck,  395 
of  hernia  (crural),  537 

(inguinal),  533 
of  mamma,  175 
of  the  pelvis,  540 
of  perineum,  541 
Dressing,  light,  recommended,  43 

to  stump,  afler  amputation,  157 
thick,  reprobated,  158 
warm-water,  66 
to  wounds,  42 
Dry  cupping,  advantages  of,  53 
Duct,  nasal,  474 
thoracic,  402 
Wharton's,  451 

Ear,    removal   of  foreign    bodies    fimn, 

504 
Ectropium,  469 
Effusion  of  lymph,  71 

of  pus,  72 

of  serum,  69 
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Effusion  on  surfiioes,  83 
BUbow.joint,  ampatation  at,  254 

excision  of^  233 
Elbow,  miner's,  230 
Elephantiasis  in  scrotom,  576 
Emphysema,  528 
Encysted  tmnours,  142 
Entropiom,  468 
Epiphyses,  separation  o^  122 
Epistazis,  491 
Epulis,  507 

Erectile  morbid  tissue,  134 
Erysipelas,  103 

incisions  in,  105 
panotores  in,  105 
phlegmonous,  advantages  of  in* 
cisions  in,  105 
Erythema,  104 
Excisions — 

of  articular  ends  of  bones  in  com- 
pound dislocations,  285 

of  eyeball,  472 

of  mamma,  225 

of  nerves  in  superior  extremity,  228 

of  testicle,  577 

of  wristjoint,  author's  opinion  re- 
garding, 233 
or  SupKRjoa  ExTEEiimr — 

of  metacarpal  bones,  248 

of  portions  of  radius  and  ulna,  233 

of  elbcfw-joint,  233 

of  portions  of  the  humerus,  237 

of  shoulder^oint,  237 

of  clavicle,  239 
OF  Infkkior  Extrkmitt — 

of  portions  of  oe  calcis,  361 

of  ankle-joint,  362 

of  portions  of  shaft  of  tibia,  362 

of  fibula,  364 

of  knee-joint,  364 

of  portions  of  shaft  of  fbmur,  366 

of  trochanter  major,  367 

of  head  of  femur,  368 
Exfoliation,  91 
Extraction  of  cataract,  478  ,11  / 
Extravasation  of  urine,  588  *  ^  ^^  ff /^ 
ExTRBMtTY,  Superior;  amptitations  of 
phalanges,  241 

of  finger,  243 

of  forefinger,  245 

of  little  finger,  245 

partial  of  hand,  251 

of  thumb,  248 

at  wrist-joint,  251 

in  forearm,  252 

at  elbow-joint,  254 

in  upper  arm,  254 

at  shoulder-joint,  256 
Dislocations  of^— 

phalanges,  178 

fingers,  179 

thumb,  180 

wrist-joint,  183 

radius,  184 

radius  and  ubia,  186 


ExTRsmTY,  SuPduoK;  dislocatiaiw  of— 
continued, 
elbow-joint,  186 

compound,  188 
shoulder-joint,  189 

compound,  198 
clavicle,  198 
Dissection  of,  165 
Fractures  of— 
phalanges,  201 
metacarpal  bones,  201 
carpus,  201 
radius,  202 

partial  fracture  o(  206 
ukia,203 
olecranon,  203 
radius  and  ulna,  204 
humerus,  207 

compound,  208 
glenoid  cavity  of  scapula,  212 
coracoid  process  o^  212 
scapula,  212 
acromion,  212 
clavicle,  213 

temporary  means  of  arresting  hemor- 
rhage from,  33 
application  of  tourniquet  to,  34 
£!zTRKHiTT,  Inverior  ;  amputations — 
of  toes,  371 

of  metatarsal  bone,  371 
ofgreattoe,372 

and  its  metatarsal  bone, 

372 
and  internal  cuneiform, 
373 
partial  of  foot  (Hey*s),  374 

(Chopart's,)  375 
of  leg,  by  anterior  and  posterior  flaps, 

379 
of  leg,  author's  opinion  regarding,  378 
of  leg,  by  lateral  flaps,  3wl 
at  knee-joint,  385 
in  the  thigh,  385 
at  hip-joint,  390 
^  Dislocations  of^— 
^     phalanges,  279 
great  toe,  279 
astragalus,  281 
ankle-joint,  283 

compound,  285 
fibula,  288 
patella,  288 
knee-joint,  289 
semilunar  cartilages,  291 
hip-joint,  292 

spontaneous,  294 
Dissection  of,  264 
Fractures  of— 
toes,  303 
fibula,  303 
Ubia,  304 
patella,  314 

compound,  318 
femur,  318 

neck  of,  323 
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ExTRBMiTT,  Infbuor  ;  fhustores  of-^n. 
tinned. 
temporary  means  of  arresting  hemor- 

rhage  from,  33 
application  of  tourniquet  to,  35 
Eustachian  tube,  452 
Eye,  removal  of  foreijjrn  bodies  from,  476 
Eyeball,  excision  of,  472 
Eyelids,  tumours  of,  470 

Face,  dissection  of,  447 
Facial  artery,  405 

ligraturc  of,  420 
False  joints,  123 

treatment  of,  124 
Fascia,  superficial  of  neck,  397 
Fascia  lata,  266 
Fatty  tumours,  142 
Fauces,  452 
Femoral  artery,  common,  267 

ligature  of,  343 
deep,  267 
superficial,  267 

lij^ature  of;  338 
division    o^    into      two 
branches,  267 
Femoral  hernia,  dissection  of,  537 

operations    for   strangu- 
lated, 559 
Femoral  vein,  267 
Femur,  excision  of  head  of,  368 

of  portions  of,  366 
dislocations  of,  292 
fractures  of  shaft  of,  318 
of  neck  of,  323 
Fibrous  tumours  in  hand,  247 
Fibro*cartilaffinous  bodies  in  sheaths  of 

tendons,  229 
Fibula,  dislocations  of,  288 
fracture  o^  303 
removal  of  portions  of,  364 
Fibular  artery,  272 

ligature  of,  336 
Finger,  amputation  of,  243 

fore,  amputation  of,  245 
little,  amputation  of^  245 
contraction  of,  231 
dislocation  of,  178 
dissection  of,  165 
fractures  of,  201 
Fistula  in  ano,  568 

lachrymaiis,  474 

operation  for,  474 
in  perineo,  571 
Flap  amputation,  general  remarks  on,  148 

recommended    in    fore- 
arm, 252 
Flexor  tendons,  division  of,  above  wrist, 

232 
Fluctuation,  diagnostic  of  suppuration,  73 
Fomentations,  66 

Foot,  amputations  of|  (partial,)  Chopart's, 
375 
amputations  of,  (partial,)  Hey*s,  374 
dissections  of,  269 


Forceps,  artery,  39 
bone,  26 

cutting,  for  twisted  suture,  44 
dissecting,  23 

method  of  using  in  lithotomy,  609 
Forearm,  amputation  in,  252 

flap  amputation   recommended 
in,  252 
Foreign  bodies,  removal  o^  from  ear,  504 

from  nostrils, 

488 
fVom   trachea, 
435 
necessity  of  their  removal 
from  wounds,  112 
Frlotvkxb — 

compound,  general  remarks  on,  117 
question  of  amputation  in, 
119 
non.union  of,  123 
simple,  general  remarks  on,  116 
irregularly  united,  treatment  of,  331 
of  cranium,  458 
of  bones  of  face,  458 
of  lower  jaw,  456 
of  pelvis,  545 
of  ribs,  527 
of  spine,  454 
of  sternum,  528 

OF  SuFERIOa  EXTMEMITT,  201 

of  phalanges,  201 

of  metacarpal  bones,  201 

of  carpus,  201 

of  radius,  202 

partial,  206 
ofuhia,203 
of  olecranon,  204 
of  radius  and  ulna,  204 
of  humerus,  207 
or  Inferior  Extrkmitt,  303 
of  toes,  303 
of  fibula,  303 
ofUbia,304 
of  patella,  314 

compound,  316 
of  femur,  318 

neck  of,  323 
Frsnum,  division  of,  500 
Frost  bite,  93 

Granglions,  229 
Gangrene,  91 

dry,  92 

hospital,  101 

phagedsenic,  101 

question  of  amputation  in,  98 
Gangrena  senilis,  93 
Gastrocnemius,  rupture  of  fibres  o^  355 
Greneral,  essential  to  the  study  of  surgical 

anatomy,  18 
Glands,  removal  of  diseased  axillary,  227 
Glenoid  cavity,  fractures  o^  212 

removal  of  diseased  por- 
tions  o(  238 
Gluteal  artery,  273 
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Gluteal  artery,  ligature  of,  550 
Gonorrhosa,  treatment  of,  83 
Goitre,  442 

Gouge,  description  and  use  of,  27 
Granulation,  85 

treatment  of,  86 
Great  toe,  dislocation  of;  279 
Gum  boil,  507 

Hand,  dexterous  use  of  the  left  recom- 
mended, 250 
Hand,  partial  amputation  of,  246 
Hamstrings,  division  of,  355 
Hare-lip,  operations  for,  493 
Head,  dissection  of,  446 
Hectic  fever,  84 
Hematocele,  576 

HCMORKHAGE — 

secondary,  110 

venous,  107 

temporary  suppression  of,  33 

in  superior  extremity  by  fingers, 

33 
in  superior  extremity  by  tourni- 
quet, 34 
in  inferior  extremity,  by  fingers, 

33 
in  inferior  extremity,  by  tourni- 
quet, 35 
permanent  suppression  of,  37 
from  leech  bites,  52 
suppression  of,  from  nostril,  491 
Hemorrhoids,  treatment  of,  566 
Hernia,  552 
Femoral— 
dissection  of,  537 
operation  for  strangulated,  559 
Inguinal — 
dissection  of,  538 
operation  for  strangulated,  554 
strangulated,  553 
treatment  o^  553 
Hernia  bumoralis,  577 
Hip-joint,  amputation  at,  390 

disease  mistaken  for  dislocation 

on  dorsum  ilii,  294 
dislocations  of^  292 
spontaneous,  294 
period  for  attempting  reduc- 
tion of,  302 
ligaments  of,  275 
Hook  forceps,  39 
Hooks,  blunt,  single,  24 
sharp,  double,  24 
for  dissecting,  23 
blunt,  double.  23 
Housemaid's  knee,  359 
Humeral  artery,  171 

deep,  171 

high  division  of,  216  , 
ligature  of,  216 
Humero-scapnlar  articulation,  176 
Humcms,  excision  of  portions  of,  237 
fractures  of,  207 

compound,  208 


Humerus,  removal  of,  with  tumours,  263 

Hunterian  operation  for  aneurism,  ques- 
tion of  originality,  128 

Hydrocele,  573 

Hydrocephalus,  puncture  of  anterior  fon- 
tanel for,  466 

Iliac  artery,  common,  540 

ligature  o(  549 
external,  5^ 

ligature  o(  547 
internal,  540 

ligature  of,  549 
Imperfbrate  anus,  565 
Incisions — 

method  of  making,  22 
objections  to  fixed  rules  for,  47 
dinercnt  kinds  of,  48 
in  erysipelas,  105 

advantages  of,  in  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, 105 
positions  of,  for  ligature  of  arteries  in 

the  nock,  410 
positions  of,  for  ligature  of  arteries  in 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  547 
Infiltration  of  urine,  585 
Inflammation,  different  kinds  of,  61 
acute,  61 

adhesive,  112  ^ 

chronic,  61' 

symptoms  of,  61 
consequences  of,  62 
constitutional  treatment  ofl 

63 
local,  65 
Inguinal  hernia,  dissection  of,  533 

operation  for  strangulated, 
554 
Injection  of  subject,  28 
Innominata  arteria,  402 

ligature  of;  420 
vena,  402 
Instruments,  general  remarks  on,  18 
Interrupted  suture,  42 
Interosseal  artery,  168 
Introduction  of  catheter,  590 
Irons  for  the  actual  cautery,  58 
Irregularities  in  arteries  of  the  neck,  426 
Isinglass  plaster,  159 
Issues,  59 


Jaws,  caries  of,  507 
closure  of,  505 
lower,  disarticulation  of,  512 
excision  of  upper,  520 
excisions  of  portion  of  lower,  512 
necrosis  of,  507 
operations  on,  507 
tumours  of,  507 
Jobert*s  operation  for  ligature  of  popliteal 

artery,  338 
Jugular  vein,  anterior,  400 
external,  396 
internal,  406 
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Knee,  hooMiiiud*!,  359 

joint,  amputation  at,  385 
dislocation  oC,  288 
ezcinon  of,  364 
lifaments  of,  275 
removal  of  falae    cartilagea 

from,  348 
anchjlofia  of,  357 
Knot,ree(  37 

■nrgeon's,  37 


LachiTmal  gland,  449 

paiMgea,  introduction  of  in- 
struments into,  474 
■ae,450 
Lancet,  50 

catheter,  547 
Laryngotomy,  432 
Larynx,  406 
Lateral  curvature,  division  of  the  muscles 

of  the  back  for,  530 
Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  displacement  o(^ 

200 
Leeches,  51 

hemorrhage  from  wounds  made 
by.  52 
Left  hand,  dexterous  use  of,  recommended, 

250 
Leg,  amputation  of^  by  anterior  and  poe. 

terior  flaps,  379 
Leg,  amputation  ot,  author*^  opinion  re- 
garding, 378 
L^,  amputation  of,  by  lateral  flaps,  384 
artificial,  used  by  author  after  ampu- 
tation, 378 
Ligaments  of  ankle-joint,  276 
Ligaments  annular,  anterior,  and  posterior, 

m  superior  extremity,  173 
Ligaments,  annular,  anterior,  and    pos- 
terior, in  inferior  extremity,  276 
Ligaments,  carpo-metacarpal  articulation, 

173 
Ligaments  of  clavicle  and  scapula,  177 

sternum,  177 
of  elbow-joint,  174 
of  hip,  274 
of  knee,  275 
of  lower  jaw,  452 
of  metacarpo-phalangeal  arti- 
culation, 172 
of  phalanges,  166 
of  pelvis,  544 
of  radius,   ulna    articulation, 

173 
of  shoulder-joint,  176 
Ligament  of  patella,  rupture  of,  316 

LlGATUXK  OP  AaTCftUS — 

of  neck,  409 
arteria  innominata,  420 
carotid  (common),  422 
(external),  427 
facial,  428 
lingual,  429 
subdUivian,  409 


LiGATintc  OP  Aamuis— coRltmied. 

subdavitn  (right)  internal  to  scaleni, 

414 
thyroid,  superior,  428 
OP  SuPKKioa  ExTaKMITT — 
axillary  artery  in  axilla,  220 

below  the  clavicle,  290 
humeral,  216 
radial,  215 
ulnar,  215 

OP  LOTKRIOa  EXT&KMITT,  333 

femoral  (common),  343 

(sunerficial),  338 
peroneal,  3o6 
popliteal,  337 

M.  Jobert*s  operation,  338 
tibial  (anterior),  333 
(posterior),  335 
Ligature  application  o£^  to  an  artery  in 

aneurism,  133 
Ligature,  application  o^  to  bleeding  ar- 
teries, 37 
Ligature,  division  of  parts  by,  reprobated, 

ttO 
Ligature,  kind  of^  to  be  applied  toarteries. 

Ligature,  temporary,  in  aneurism,  133 
Line  of  demarcation,  95 
Lingroal  artery,  400 

ligature  of,  429 
Lip — 

double,  operation  for,  495 
hare  (double),  494 
(single),  493 
tumours  of,  496 
Lipoma,  482 
Lithectasy,  616 
Lithotomy,  600 

dangers  of^  614 
treatment  after,  615 
Lithotrity,  600 

instrument  used  by  the  author, 

603 
objections  to,  601 
treatment  after,  605 
Local  treatment  of  inflammation,  65 
Loose  cartilage,  removal  of,  from  knee- 

jomt,  348 
Loose  cartiU^fos,  removal  o£,  by  subcuta- 

neous  incision,  349 
Loavrier*s  proposal  for  the  cure  of  bent 

knee  reprobated,  356 
Lowm-JAW — 

articulation  o(  452 
disarticulation  of,  512 
dislocations  o^  455 
Excision  of  portions  o^  512 
Fractures  of;  456 
Lymi^  effusion  of,  & 

Mamma,  dissection  o(  175 
excision  of;  226 
Mammary  artery  (internal),  401 
Massetcr  muscle,  division  of,  by  subcu- 
taneous incision,  506 
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Maxilla,  inferior,  disarticulation  of,  513 

excisions  of  portions  of, 
512 
snperior,  excision  of,  520 
Meatuses  of  the  nares,  453 
Median  nerve,  168 
Medollary  sarcoma,  143 
Melanosis,  143 
Meningeal  artery  (middle),  448 

rapture  of,  463 
Metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  excision  of, 

recommended,  248 
articulation  of,  to  pha- 

lanffea,  172 
articulation  of,  to  car- 
pus, 173 
fractures  of,  201 
removal  oi^  252 
removal  of  head  o^  in 
amputation  of  finger, 
recommended,  243 
Metatarsus,  articulation  of,  to  tarsus,  278 
Method  of  commencing  a  dissection,  28 
Miner*s  elbow,  230 
Morbus  coxarius  mistaken  for  dislocation 

on  dorsum  ilii,  294 
Mortification,  91 

question  of  amputation  in, 
98 
Moxa,  54 
Muscles  of  back,  division  o^  Tot  lateral 

curvature,  530 
Musculo-spiral  nerve,  169 

Nail,  removal  of,  359 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of^  457 
Neck,  dissection  of,  395 
tumours  of,  442 
wounds  of,  441 
Necrosis,  removal  of,  from  tibia,  362 
Needle,  aneurism,  40 

used  by  the  author  in  ligature 
of  subclavian,  413 
couching,  477 
surgical,  40 
set  in  handle,  41 
for  twisted  suture,  44 
Nkrvss — 

division  of^  fbr  ticdoobureux,  523 
or  HxAD  A  NO  Nbok — 
cervical  plexus,  398 
commanlcans  noni,  400 
descendens  noni,  400 
fifth  pair,  448 
ninth  nerve,  400 
par  vaguro,  401 

recurrent  branch  of|  404 
phrenic,  399 
portio  dura,  448 
or  SoFEaioa  Extrkhitt — 
axillary  plexus,  175 
circunmex  (posterior),  176 
cutaneous  (external),  171 

79 


Nerves  op   Superior    Extremitt— con- 
tinned, 

cutaneous  (internal),  171 
digital,  166 
median,  168 
musculo-spiral,  169 
radial,  167  y 

supra  scapular,  176 
ulnar,  168 
OF  Inferior  Extremity — 
crural,  268 
peroneal,  271 
popliteal,  271 
sciatic,  273 
saphenus,  267 
tibial  (anterior),  271 
(posterior),  271 
tibialis  communicans,  270 
Ninth  nerve,  400 

Noose  fbr  reducing  dislocations,  182 
Nose,  operations  on,  482 
restoration  of,  482 
Nostrils,  operation*  on,  488 
plugging  of,  491 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  firom, 
488 


Occipital  arte^,  405 
CEsophagus,  407 
(Esophagotomy,  440 
Olecranon  bursa,  170 

tumours  ofj  230 
process,  fVacture  of^  204 
Oozing  of  blood,  treatment  of^  110 
Opening,  free,  reconmiended  in  abscess, 

80 
Operations,  general  remarks  on,  19 

necessary    preparations    fbr, 

29 
deposits  of  pns  afler,  160 
Operative  surgery,  definition  of)  18 
Orbit,  dissection  of,  449 
tumours  of,  472 
Os  caleis,  excision  of  portions  of,  361 

Par  vagum,  401 

recurrent  brancJi  of,  404 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  546 

thoracis,  530 
Paraphymosis,  580* 
Parotid  duct,  447 

gland,  404 
Patella,  dislocations  of,  288 
firactures  of,  314 

compound,  316 
rupture  of  ligament  of,  316 
Pathological,  essentia  to  the  study  of  sur. 

gical,  anatomy,  18 
Pea  issue,  59 
Pelvis — 

dissection  of,  540 
dislocations  of^  545 
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Pklvu — continued, 
fractoret  of,  545 
ligramcntf  of,  544 
Ligature  of  arteries  of— 
lilac  (common),  549 
(external),  547 
(internal),  549 
gluteal,  550 
Penis,  amputation  of,  583 

cancer  of^  583 
Perineum,  dissection  of,  541 
Perineal  artery,  ligature  of,  336 

nenre,  271 
Peritonitis,  pulse  in,  62 
Phalanges,  amputation  of,  241 

articulation  of,  in  superior  ex- 
tremity, 166 
to  metacarpus, 
172 
dislocation  of,  178 
fractures  of,  201 
articulation  of,  in  inferior  ex- 
tremity, 277 
articulation  of,  to  metatarsus, 

277 
dislocation  of,  279 
fracture  of;  303 
Pharynx,  404 
Pharyngotomy,  440 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  advantages  of  in. 

cisions  in,  82 
Phrenic  nerve,  399 
Phymosis,  579 
Piles,  treatment  of,  566 
PUster,  application  of  adhesive,  42 

isinglass,  159 
Plantar  aponeurosis,  269 

artery  (external),  270 
(internal,  270 
Plexus,  axillary,  1 75 
Pliers,  cutting,  26 

for  twisted  suture,  44 
Polypi,  extraction  of,  from  nostril,  488 
Pophteal  artery,  271 

ligature  of,  337 
M.  Jobert*s  operation,  338 
nerve,  271 
space,  270 
vein,  271 
Position  advantages  of  in  inflammation, 

68  * 

Posterior  tibial  artery,  ligature  of,  335 
Potash,  caustic,  54 
Poultices,  66 

Practical  surgery,  definition  of,  18 
Preparations  necessary  for  an  operation, 

29 
Pressure,  application  of,  in  hemorrhage,  110 
a  cause  of  gangrene,  93 
treatment  of  aneurism  by,  129 
treatment   of  wounds    of   the 
humeral  artery  by,  217 
Probe,  description  and  use  of,  31 


Probe.pointed  bistoury,  79 
Profunda  femoris,  267 
superior,  267 
Prostate  gland,  limited  incision    o^    in 

lithotomy  reoonimended,  613 
Pudic  artery,  273 

Pulleys  for  reducing  dislocations,  191 
Pulse  in  peritonitis,  62 
Puncta  lachrymalis,  450 
Punctures  in  erysipelas,  105 
Pus,  absorption  of,  74 
effbsion  of,  72 

deposits  of  after  injuries  and  opera- 
tions,160 


Question  of  amputation  in  gangrene  and 
mortification,  98 


Radial  artery,  167, 

ligature  o(  215 
recurrent  branch,  171 
Radio>ulnar  articulation,  173 
Radius,  dislocations  of,  184 

and  ulna,  dislocaUons  of,  186 
excisions  of  portions  of,  233 
fracture  of,  202 

(partial),  206 
and  ulna,  fracture  of,  204 
Ranula,  500 

Rectum,  removal  of  portions  of,  571 
Reef-knot,  37 
Remarks  on  the  negligence  of  operators, 

29 
Resolution,  62 
Retention  of  urine,  585 
Retraction,  necessity  ofj  in  circular  ampu- 
tations, 155 
Ribs,  dislocations  of^  527 

excision  of  portions  of^  532 
fractures  of,  527 
Roller,  support  given  by,  to  wounds,  42 
Rupture  of  the  long  tendon  of  biceps 
flexor  cubiti,  197 


Sailor*s  knot,  37 

or  reef-knot,  37 
Saphena  vein,  major,  265 

posterior,  271 
rupture  of,  348 
Saphenus  nerve,  267 
Sarcocele  in  scrotum,  576 
Sarcomatous  tumours  over  ligament  of 

patella,  360 
Saw,  description  o^  25 
Scalp,  tumours  of|  464 
Scalpel,  description  of,  19 

method  of  holding,  20 
Scapula,  fracture  of  body  of^  212 

coracoid  process,  212 
glenoid  cavity,  212 
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Scarificator,  51 

Scarpa**  boot  for  clob-fbot,  353 
Sciatic  artery,  373 
nerve,  373 
Scissors,  dissectingr,  31 

surgical,  41 
Scrivener's  spasm,  333 
Semilunar  cartilages,  displacement  oi^  391 
Seton,59 

Shoulder.joint,  amputation  at,  S^6 
dislocations  of,  189 
dislocations  of  compound, 

198 
excision  of,  837 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  54 
Sinapisms,  53 
Sinus,  longitudinal,  449 

transverse,  449 
Sounding,  596 

precautions  to  be  observed  in, 
597 
Spine,  dislocations  o^  454 

fractures  o^  454 
Splint,  Amesburv*s,  308 
author's,  339 
Dupuytren's,  313 
Liston's,  308 

author's  modification  o( 
311 
Physick's  modification  of  Desault's, 

333 
use  of  a,  307 
Split  palate,  operation  for,  504 
Starch  bandages,  treatment  of  firactures 
'  with,  313 
Staphyloraph^  504 
Steno^i  dtu^  447 

Steps  preliminary  to  an  operation,  30 
Stemo-mastoid,  division  of^  in  wry.neck, 

433 
Sternum,  firactures  of^  538 

removal  of  portions  o(  533 
Stitches,  application  of;  43 
Stomach-pump,  441 
Stone  in  the  bladder,  596 

treatment  by  solution, 

597 
treatment  by  dilata- 
tion  of  urethra,  599 
extraction   through 
urethra,  599 
Strabismus,  479 

Straight  position  recommended  in  treat- 
ment ojf  fimctures  of  lower  extremity, 
338 
Strangulated  hernia,  553 

crural,  operation  for, 

559 
inguinal,    operation 
for,  554 
Stromeyer's  footboard  for  dub-foot,  353 
Style,  475 
Subclavian  artery,  398 


Subclavian  artery,  ligature  of,  409 

ligature  o^  (right)  in- 
temal  to  scaleni,  414 
ligature    o(    between 
scaleni,  414 
vein,  403 
Sublingual  glands,  451 
Submudllary,  451 

Superior  thyroid  artery,  ligature  o^  438 
Suppression    of  hemorrhage,  temporary 

means  for,  33 
Suppression   of  hemorrhage,  permanent 

means  for,  37 
Suppuration,  63  > 

Sural  arteries,  371 
Surgeon's  knot,  37 
Surgery,  operative,  definition  of^  18 

practical,  18 
Surgical  anatomy,  definition  of,  17 
Suspension  recommended  in  treatment  of 

firactures  of  the  lower  extremity,  331 
Sutures,  43 

interrupted,  43 

author's  opinion    re- 
garding, 43 
method  of  removing, 
43 
twisted,  43 

method  of  removing,  45 
Swelled  testicle,  577 


Tactus  eruditus,  essential  to  the  practice 

of  surjrery,  38 
Taliacotian  operation,  483 
Talipes,  calcaneus,  354 
equinns,350 
valgus,  350 
varus,  350 
Tapping  the  abdomen,  546 

bladder  above  pubes,  584 

through  rectam,  585 
chest,  530 
for  hydrocele,  574 
Tarsus,  articulation  of;  377 

to  metatarsus,  377 
Tartar  emetic  ointment,  53 
Tenaculum,  descripUon  and  use  o(  40 
Tendo  achillis,  division  ott  351 
rupture  o(  354 
Tendons,  dirision  of^  for  club-fixit,  351 

flexor  of  hand, 
333 
Testicle,  inflammation  of,  577 
excision  oC  578 
tumour,  577 
Thigh,  amputation  in,  385 
Thoracic  duct,  403 
Thorax,  wounds  o(  533 
Thread  for  sutures,  45 
caoutchouc,  45 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  348 
contraction  of,  333 
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Thumb,  diMection  o^  166 
didocation  of,  180 
dinsion  of  lateral  ligaments  in 

dislocaUon  of,  ]81 
excision  of  metacarpal  bone  oC  248 
Thyroid  artery,  inferior,  404 

middle,  403 
superior,  404 
axis,  401 
gland,  403 
Tibia,  dislocation  of;  289 

excision  of  portions  of,  363 
fractures  of,  304 
removal  of  necrosis  from,  3G2 
Tibial  arttdry,  anterior,  265 

lif  atnre  of,  334 
posterior,  269 

ligature  of,  335 
nerve,  anterior,  271 
posterior,  271 
Tibialis  oommunicans  nerve,  270 
Tic-douloureux,  division  of  nerves  for,  523 
Time  for  attempting  the  reduction  of  dis- 

locations  of  the  shoulder,  195 
Tissue,  morbid  erectile,  134 
Toes,  amputation  of^  371 
|freat,371 

and  metatarsal  bone,  372 
Too,  fracture  of,  303 
Toenail,  removal  of,  359 
Tonj^ue,  operations  on,  500 

removal  of  pcurtions  o^  501 
Tonsils,  452 

removal  of,  502 
Torciilar  Herophili,  449 
Torticollis,  division  of  slemo-mastoid  for, 

432 
Tourniquet,  description  of,  34 

application  of,  to  superior  ex- 

tremity,  34 
application  of;  to  inferior  ex. 
tremity,  35 
Trachea,  406 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  from, 
438 
Tracheotompr,  432 
Transversalis  colli  artery,  398 
fkciei,448 
humeri,  398 
Treatment,  constitutional,  of  inflamma- 
tion, 63 
Treatment,  local,  of  inflammation,  65 
Trephining,  462 

Trochanter  tp^jor,  excision  of^  367 
Tubercle,  painiul  subcutaneous,  142 
Tumours,  141 
Malignant,  142 
mMJullary  sarcomatous,  143 
melanotic,  143 
scirrhous,  143 
Non-malignant,  142 
adipose,  142 
encysted,  142 


Tumours — eontinved, 

painful  subcutaneous  tuberde,  142 

sarcomatous  (simple),  142 
(cystic),  142 

of  eyelids,  470 

of  hand  (fibrous),  247 

over  the  ligamentum  patelle,  360 

of  Ups,  496 

of  orbit,  472 

of  scalp,  464 

of  testicle,  577 

observations  on  the  removal  of,  143 

removal  of^  by  ligature,  reprobated, 
146 

removal  of^  about  the  wrist,  229 

removal  of,  with  humerus,  263 
Twisted  suture,  43 

Ulcer,  89 

treatment  of,  90 
Ulceration,  89 
Ulna,  excision  of,  233 
fracture  of,  203 
and  radius,  articulation  of,  173 
dislocation  o^  186 
fracture  of^  204 
Ulnar  artery,  167 

ligature  o^  215 
nerve,  168 
Union  by  first  intention,  112 

favourable,  of  subcutaneous  wounds, 

114. 
want  of,  in  firactures,  123 

treatment  of,  124 
Urethra,  method  of  opening  in  perineum 

for  retention,  547 
Urinary  fistule,  5^ 
Urine,  extravasation  o€,  94 
infiltration  of,  588 
retention  of,  584 
Uvula,  removal  of  portion  of,  502 


Vagina,  discharges  from,  83 

Varicose  aneurism,  133, 218 

veins,  345 

rupture  of^  348 
Varix,  aneurismal,  133, 218 
Veins  of  Nbok — 
innominata,  402 
jugular,  anterior,  400 
external,  396 
internal,  406 
subclavian,  402 
OF  SUPKRIOR  ExTRRMrrv — 
axillary,  175 
baaiUc,171 

median,  170 
cephalic,  170 

median,  170 
OP  Inferior  Extremttt — 
femoral,  267 
popliteal,  271 
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ViiNS  or  iNmioE  Extrzmitt — eonHnued, 
saphena,  major,  265 

posterior,  271 
Venefection,  223 

in  external  jagolar,  408 
Vertebral  artery,  401 


Warclrop*8  operation  for  aneurism,  131 

application  of,  to  aneurism 

at  the  root  of  the  neck,  425 

Warmth,  efficacy  of,  in  the  treatment  of 

local  Inflammation,  66 
Warm-water  dressing,  66 
Wharton*s  duct,  451 
Whateley*8  treatment  of  ulcers,  345 


Wooden  pin  used  by  author  after  amputa- 

tion  of  leg,  345 
Wounds,  111 

method  of  dressing,  42 
favourable  union  of  subcutane- 
ous, 114 
of  the  brachial  artery  in  yene- 

section,  217 
of  the  neck,  441 
Wrist-joint,  amputation  at,  251 
anatomy  o^  173 
dislocations  of,  183 
excision  o^  author's  opinion 
reading,  233 
Wry.neck,  divbion  of  sterno-mastoid  for, 
432 
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1.  HEBRADEIfDRON  CAMBOGIOI'DES,  amham.  E^THB  GAMBOGE  HEBRA- 
DENDRON. 

Cuibofia  Gutu,  Um — Stiliimitli  eambotiolds,  Mm. 

Sa,  SfU,^    MonoKli,  Monulalphii, 

(OunnDT-ratnoui  ■luditlon.  E.) 

(Qanhofla.  U.  B-OlDibOfg.    Tks  prodwIoriBuiiurulB  Ira*.) 

HiBTOKY. — The  first  notice  of  gamboge  is  by  Clusiua  {Exot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  viii. 
p.  82}  in  1605.  He  received  Ihis  gum-resla  Iq  1608 
from  Peter  Garet,  of  Amsterdam,      It  had  been  Fie.  238. 

brought  from  Chioa  by  Admiral  vea  Neck  and  hia 
compaaions,  and  ita  oriealJal  name  waa  aaid  lo  be 
Ghtttaiemou. 

BoTAirv.  0«M.  ok*r. — Flowers  uniaexual.  Mala  : 
aepo/t  four,  membranous,  permanenL  Petals  four. 
Stamens  monadelphoua,  with  a  quadrangular  column; 
anthers  [ermiual,  with  an  umbJlicated  circumscissile 
operculum.  FemaUt  unknown.  Berry  many  (four)  . 
celled ;  cells  one-seeded ;  surrounded  by  a  few  abor- 1 
live  distinct  stamens,  and  crowned  by  sessile-lobed  |  . 

muricated  stigma.     Cotyledons  thick,  consolidated;  .  f 

radicle  central  filiform. — Trees  with  .entire  leaves. 
(Grabam,  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.  ii.  199.) 

■p.ciur< — JI2a&^2ouvr$  axillary,  fascicled.  Sepals  * 
when  young  nearly  equal-    Leaves  obo vale- elliptical, 

abruptly  subacuminate  (Graham). — A  tree  of  mode-    „  .     •     .  ,     ,  ., 

rate  size,     imwa  opposite,  stalked.     MaiejUnoers:    «'»''"^'^"»  "'»*»<8*>"'"- 
MpaZi  four,  imbricated,  concave,  yellow  on  the  in- a.  MiicaowcriBf'bnB^. 
aide,  yeltowish-whiie  on  the  outside.    Feials  spathu-      ^  Sj,* Jl™  "f'^Miyi  and 
Iftlo-el  11  plica!,  crenulate,  yellowish- white,  red  on  the  «iiubib  oriumtD*. 

inside.     Berry  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  ''ot""J»^^si^o'B"Jfftu"wiibiiifc«r 
with  a  firm  reddish-brown  external  coat,  atid  sweet  •ndi. 

pulp.  Seeds  large  in  proportion  to  the  berry,  reni- 
form  elliptical.     (Condensed  from  Graham.) 

j8.  On  Man. — Taken  in  smt^dotest  gamboge  promotes  the  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  of  the  kidneys,  and  causes  more  frequent  and  liquid  stoola 
than  natural.  In  larger  doses  it  occssioas  nausea,  ol^enlime^vomiting,  griping 
pains  of  the  bowels,  watery  stools,  and  increased  discharge  of  urine.  When  the 
action  is  very  violent,  there  is  great  depression  of  the  vascular  system.  In 
excessive  doses  it  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  A  drachm  cau.<ied  horrible  vomiting 
and  purging,  followed  by  syncope  and  death.  (Paullini,  .EpA,  Nat.  Cur.  Dec. 
i.  Ann.  viii.  p.  139.)  The  deaths  which  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  enormoua 
quantities  of  Moriaon's  pills  (see  Land.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xiv.  612  and  759.;  xvii. 
357,  415,  and  623 ;  xviii.  75  and  297 ;  and  xix.  976)  are  mainly  ascribable  to 
the  gamboge  contained  in  these  medicines.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  were, 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  cold  extremities, 
and  sinking  pulse.  On  post-morlem  examination,  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
mortification  of  the  intestines,  were  found. 

Gamboge  belongs  to  ibe  active  hydragogues  and  drastic  purgatives.  Its  acti- 
vity is  inferior  to  elaterium  and  croton  oil.  In  acridity  it  exceeds  jalap,  scam- 
mony,  and  even  colocynih.  In  its  mode  of  operation  it  is  allied  to,  though 
scarcely  so  acrid  as,  euphorbium.  It  is  exceedingly  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach, 
and  to  occnaion  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  arises  from  its  ready  solubility  in 
the  gastric  juices.  As  this  action  on  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  objectionable, 
we  sometimes  endeavour  to  lessen  it  by  coojoiningaloes,  or  some  other  substance 
which  diminishes  the  solubility  of  gamboge  in  aqueous  fluids,  and  by  giving  the 
medicine  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Tbo  Work  fornuTirD  Volnmei,  of  about  1500  large  and  well-printed  pages,  with  nameroui 
iUostratioiu  on  wood.  Gr^at  eip«iue  has  boea  incurred  in  filing  it  ap,  and  the  editor  has 
been  mod  cuefut  in  its  lerision.  so  that  it  maj  be  relied  on  as  a  atandard  and  pcrnumeDt 
work  tbi  the  country.    (CT  Sec  neit  page. 


SXBMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THSRAPEVTICS, 

NOW  BBADY. 


.ELEMENTS 

MATERIA  MEDICA  A°ND  THERAPEUTICS; 

COBfPREHKNDINa 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PREPARATION,  PROPERTIES,  * 

COMPOSITION,  EFFECTS,  AND  USES  OF  MEDICINES. 

BT 

JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.a, 

ASSISTANT  PBY8ICIAN   TO  TBI  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  KTC. 

"Wltk  MumelroiM  IU«stimtloAs« 

FROM  THE  SECOND  LOIIDON  EDITION. 
ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED,  WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS, 

BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.D. 

FROnSSOR  or  materia  MKOICA  and  pharmacy  in  the  PHUiADELPmA  COLLEGE  OP 

PHARMACY,  ETC. 

Part  I.,  contains  the  General  Action  and  Classification  of  Medicines,  and  the  Mineral  Ma- 
teria  Medica.  Part  11^  the  Vejretable  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  and  inclading  diagrams  expla- 
natory of  the  Processes  of  the  Pharmacopceias,  a  Tabular  view  of  the  History  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  a  very  cqMoos  index.  From  the 
Second  London  Edition,  which  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  with  the  Introduction  of  the  Pro- 
cesses of  the  New  Eklinburgh  Pharmacopeia,  and  containing  additional  articles  on  Mental 
Remedies,  Light,  Heat,  Cold,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Exercise,  Dietetics,  and  Climate,  and 
many  additional  Wood  Cuts,  illustrative  of  Pharmaceutical  Opesations,  Crystallography,  ^ape 
and  Organization  of  the  Feculas  of  Commerce,  and  the  Natural  History  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  supply  the  Medical  Student  with  a  Class  Book  on 
Materia  Medica,  containing  a  faithful  outline  of  this  Department  of  Medicine,  which  should 
embrace  a  concise  account  of  the  most  important  modern  discoveries  in  Natural  History, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Therapeutics,  m  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  Pharmacology,  and  treat 
the  subjects  in  the  order  of  their  natural  historical  relations. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  very  great  merit  of  Pereira*8  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Profession  in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed  that  an  important 
service  is  performed  in  rendering  it  accessible,  by  the  publication  of  an  American  edition.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  upon  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  Replete 
with  erudition  and  at  the  same  time  most  satisfactory  with  respect  to  references ;  it  is  admi. 
rably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  advanced  student  and  the  practitioner ;  while  fh>m  the  dis. 
tinctness  of  the  facts,  their  methodical  arrangement,  and  the  clear  philosophical  explanations 
connected  with  them,  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  student  who  is  in  search  of  the  first  lessons  in 
the  science.  It  may,  therefore,  with  equal  benefit  be  employed  as  a  work  of  reference,  or  as 
an  elementary  text  book,  in  which  two-fold  character  it  occupies  an  unusual  position. 

More  completely  to  adapt  it  to  the  demands  of  this  country,  such  additions  have  been  made 
as  are  deemed  to  be  essential.  Thus,  the  portion  devoted  to  pharmaceutical  information,  is  in 
the  original  work  too  strictly  local,  as  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  three  British  Cdle^ ;  to  obviate  this,  the  nomenclature  of  the  last  edition  of  the  United 
States*  Pharmacopoeia  nas  been  introduced,  by  Inserting  the  name  of  each  article  adopted  by 
that  standard,  in  connexion  with  those  assumed  by  the  authorities  uniformly  cited  by  the  au. 
thor,  or  by  expressing  a  correspondence  of  name  with  one  or  more  of  them  by  the  symbols 
(U.  S.)  in  union  with  similar  symbols  used  by  him  to  indicate  the  authority.  The  formolss  of 
the  United  States'  Pharmacopceia  have  also  been  set  foKh  with  the  formufie  of  the  standards 
previously  mentioned,  and  where  a  formula  has  been  adopted,  or  a  medicinal  preparation  as- 
sumed by  our  own  work,  entirely  differing  from  those  found  in  the  text,  it  has  been  presented, 
with  all  the  details  necessary  for  its  employment. 

Succinct  histories  of  the  most  important  indigenous  medicines  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
no  account  had  been  given,  have  been  introduced  in  their  appropriate  places,  as  Cattia  Mori. 
landica,  Chenopodium,  Cimicifuga^  Cornus  Florida^  Eupatorium^  Criltenia^  Jaglang,  Pix  Ca- 
nadensis^ Podophyllum^  Prunu$.Virginiana^  Sanguinaria  and  Veratrum  viride;  others  of 
minor  importance  have  also  been  noticed,  and  a  sufiicient  exposition  of  their  properties  made, 
for  their  employment  under  circumstances  that  may  render  them  expedient 

Tlie  matter  that  has  been  added,  has  been  included  within  brackets,  and  distinguished  by 
the  insertion  of  the  initials  of  the  editor. 

The  Chemisl,  published  in  London,  for  July,  1842,  says  of  this  work,  when  referring  to 
Druggists  and  Chemists : 

**  They  should  turn  to  the  work  before  us ;  they  should  carefully  and  diligently  peruse  it 
The  V  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  all  cases  of  difficulty ;  no  compound  can  be  pre^ 
scribed  which  is  noi  fully  treated  of  in  it.  The  physician,  the  surgeon,  the  apothecary,  the 
scientific  chemist,  and  the  man  of  science  generally  will  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  it  : 
as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  unsurpassed,  nay,  unequalled,  by  any  on  the  subject  in  our  Ian- 
guage." 

Other  recommendations,  equally  strong,  could  be  added. 


A  MEAICAL  LIBRARY 

FOR  THE  PRACTITIONER  AND  STUDENT, 


A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 

COMPRISED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  DISSERTATIONS. 

ARRANGED  AND  BDITBD  BT 

ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  whole  revised,  with  Notes  end  Additions,  by 

W.  W.  GCRHAED^  M.  D^  &o.  &o. 

The  second  American  Edition*  now  complete 

In  T%ree  Large  Volumes, 

These  admirable  dissertations  have  been  received  with  aniversal  favoar  by  the  (pro- 
fession in  this  country. 


DUNGLISON'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINL 


THE   PRACTICE   OP    MEDICINE; 

J 

OR  A 

TREATISE  ON  SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND 

THERAPEUTICS; 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D^ 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Scc^  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoHej^e, 

Philadelphia;  Lecturer  on  Clinical   Medicine,  and   attending 

Physician  at  tlie  Philadelphia  Hospilalf  &c. 

CONTAINING 

The  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary  Canal — the  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  Apparatus — Dis- 
easce  of  the  Glandular  Organs^Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  the  Senses — Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs — Diseases  of  the  Glandiform  Ganglions— Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Reproduction — Diseases  involving  various  Organsi 

In  Two  Volumes^  Octavo. 

This  work  has  been  introduced  as  a  text  book  in  many  of  the  Medical  colleges  and  the 
general  favour  with  which  it  has  been  reoeived,  is  a  guaranty  of  its  value  to  the  prac- 
titioner and  student. 


L.  &  B.  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  the  other  works 
written  by  PaorsssoR  Dunglison,  and  published  by  them.  They  are  now  extensively 
used  as  Tkxt-Books  throughout  the  Union,  and  great  care  is  taken  by  the  author  that 
each  successive  edition  embodies  the  improvements  and  new  information  up  to  its  pub- 
lication. Persons  who  order  these  works  may  rely  upon  having  the  last  editions. 
They  are 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A,  in  2  vols. 

8vo. 
NEW  REMEDIES  PHARMACKUTICALLY  AND  THERAPEU- 

TIC  ALLY  CONSIDERED,  a  New  Edition,  the  fourth,  is  just  ready, 

in  one  vol.  8vo. 
A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  the  third  edition, 

in  t  vol.  8vo. 
HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  with  Illustnttions,  the  fcmrtfa  edition,  in  2  vols. 

8vo. 

D*  S^e  a  mow  delailMl  defcripUoDof  then  mi  otherpi^M. 


THE  fmSfm  OP  MEPiyNE. 

•    At  the  reqoeff  of  namerout  menibert  of  the  prufcssioo  L.  &  B.  will  pablith  earlj  in 
Kof  ember  io  book  ibriii,  in  one  volame,  8vo.,  nt  the  lov  price  of  THREE  DOXJLiARS, 

LECTURES  ON 
THE 

PRINCIPLES  iND  PRACTICE 

or. 

PHYSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  WAT80N,  M.  D., 

CfKm^^  College,  London. 

Tbie  work  b  now  paMing  through  the  columnt  of  the  Medical  News,  and  wiH  be  eon- 
tinned  in  that  waj  to  the  sobecribere  through  1844,  but  in  the  meaatime  its  appearance 
complete  in  a  single  volume  is  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  desire  of  many  persons  who 
wish  Ihe  work  at  once.  We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  persons  who 
httfe  not  perused  a  portion  of  it  to  the  following  extract  from  its  pages.  It  will  form  one 
of  the  cheapest  volumes  that  has  been  issued  from  the  Medical  press. 

LECTURE  XXXV. 

Epilipst.    Its  symptoms  aw  tabibtxiii  bvbatiom  avb  mbcubbbitcb  of  tbb 

PABOXTSMS;   PSBI0D8    OP  LIFB  AT  WHICH    TBSX   COXMIHCI;    WABBIKSS.      EfFXCTS 

op  thb  paboxtsms,  immbbiatb  abd  ultimatb.    Patboloot.    Abatomical  gha- 

&ACTXBS.      OaUSBS. 

Thb  great  fiuictions  of  the  bfain  are  sensation,  thought,  and  volnntaxy  motion.  The 
influence  of  the  will  is  a  cerebral  influence:  it  reaches  and  acts  upon  the  muscles  through 
the  interposition  of  the  spinal  coed.  Motions  that  are  involuntary  belong  more  exda* 
nvely  to  the  system  of  the  true  spinal  marrow.  Yet  cerebral  changes,  morbid  states  of 
the  bndn,  may  excite  them. 

I  have  shown  you  that  all  these  functions  are  liable,  under  diseaee,  to  be  separately 
affected,  and  each  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  The  number  of  combinations  caj>able  of 
arising  out  of  disordered  conditionji  of  two,  or  three,  or  all  of  these  functions,  is  veiy 
great  Yet  the  symptoms  proper  to  the  nervous  system  do  arrange  themselves  into 
groups  sufliciently  definite  and  constant  to  allow  of  our  giving  them  distinctive  names^ 
and  making  them  separate  objects  of  inquiry. 

At  the  same  time,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  these  several  groups  have  strong  resem- 
blances to  each  other.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  family:  '*lacias  non  onmibus  una, 
Nac  di versa  tamen{  quaHs  debet  esse  sororum:*'  occasionally  the  features  are  so  nearly 
alike,  that  we  find  it  somewhat  puzzling  to  determine  with  which  of  tlie  sisters  we  aro 
conversingi  but  usually  there  is  some  mark  or  other  by  which  the  individual  may  he 
identified. 

Of  these  essentially  nervous  diseases,  there  are  several  in  which  the  most  prominent 
and  obviouis  of  the  phenomena  relate  to  the  muacalar  system;  inegolar,  and  violent,  and 
involuntary  contractions  occurring  in  muscles  which,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  are 
snliject  to  the  eontrol  of  the  wilL  I  have  spoken  of  two  very  frightAil  disorders  belong- 
ing to  this  heads — of  ietanu$,  namely,  in  which  the  muscles  of  Tohmtary  motion  preoent 
thf  moat  strikinf  changes^  bekg  wSodM  witb  tonic  qitani  wbito  tho  mabiUty  nndv- 


CARPENTERS  PHYSIOLOGY, 

irilA  aver  One  Mmndrtd  SpMenMA  Wf^wd^Cwis. 


PRINCIPLES  OP 

ZT71CAIT  FH7SI0LC(^7, 

Vtiih  tlieir  chief  a|>plication8  to  Patholog;y,H^Biftne,  and  Forentie  Medicine;   Etpecjalljr 
dcMfned  for  the  ose  of  S)tttdeDii{  with  over  one  hundred  llluttrnlions. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D., 

Leetarer  on  Phjsiologj  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  &e. 
FIRS7  AM.  EDn  WITH  NOTES  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS 

BY  MEREDITH  CLYMER,  M.  D., 

LiMtoc«r  on  the  Institatet  of  Medicine,  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Fellow 

of  the  College  of  Fbysieians,  &o. 

One  Vbturw  0c(av9. 

([J'  This  edition  of  Orpenter's  Physiology  has  been  raost  carefully  prepared  by  Dr. 
Cl}«aer,  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Jackson,  for  his  lectures  at  the  UnlTersity  of  PeDns}iva- 

*TboaKh  the  remiirecs  of  the  author's  comprebentiTe  mind  are  apprently  devoted  to  ib«  ad- 
Tancement  nrnexT  bf^finnerA  in  study,  thero  iia  splendid  exhibition  or  the  powers  of  anAlysis,  an 

Xtmoion  degree  of  saocess  in  making  abstnise  uhjects  eiear,  and  in  forcibly  iajpreMioc  upon 
rs  the  laws  oftife,  which  he  so  well  understands  himself,  which  will  give  eclat  to  Dr.  Carpen* 
ter*«  repuution,  wlicn  he  will  be  insensible  to  praise.  All  who  can  adbrd  to  have  a  good  system 
of  pbysiulogy^shouM  possess  tliif^  and  those  who  are  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  scienea 
«bould  not  be  withoitt  it.  There  are  618  pages,  large  size  octavo,  on  good  paper,  with  a  type  as 
distinctly  made  as  it  can  b«  executed.  Probably  this  improved  edition  does  not  ctist  more  than 
one  third  the  price  spki^d  for  it  in  England,  and  yet  ii  is  suparior  in  very  mauy  rerpacts.*'— Assfsa 
M$dift  cad  Surgicai  Jeaniaj. 

«■  Dr.  Carpenter's  worlc  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  medical  student,  Inasmuch  as  its  plan  has 
a  direct  reference  to  medicine;  «ad  the  bearingi  of  physiology  on  the  various  branches  of  ihjit 
adance  and  art  are  set  Ihrward  in  a  pbilniiopliical  and  lucid  raanner.'*— JaAnsoa'aJVfdL  OM.ilsaisv. 

*Tbe  Bristol  Meilical  School  is  fortunate  in  bavins  such  a  lacturac  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  most 
elaborate  and  important  work  now  Jies  hefnre  us.  We  have  been  anxious  to  bring  this  work  aa 
early  aa  possible  before  our  readere.  not  pretending  to  aive  tbem  any  of  the  information  it  coo- 
Uins,  but  merely  pointing  oat  to  tham  the  abundant  fountain  wlkence  they  may  draw  fpr  ttiem* 
salves.''— AM.  Oczstta. 

«*  Dr.  Carpenter  has.  In  our  opinion,  fully  redeemed  the  pV^dge  held  out  in  his  first  poblioationa 
and  accomplished  the  end  which  many  others  have  failed  to  attain,  via.:  that  of  placing  before  the 
student  a  concise,  but  oomprebensive  view  of  the  many  results  of  modern  inquiry,  with  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  tlieir  intrinsic  value. 

^  As  a  scientific  work,  it  places  the  reader  In  possession  of  the  knowledge  acquired  to  science  by 
the  moat  modern  as  well  aa  most  ancient  physiologisu.  Aa  a  work  o^  art.  we  cannot  too  much 
eommend  iu  composition,  eubanced  as  it  is  by  many  beautifol  illu«trations.**~Pr«eiiieia/ jimL  mud 
tbtrg.  J«mmaL 

*  A  work  admirably  calculated  not  only  to  guide  and  direct  the  student  of  physiology,  but.  f^om 
Ike  agreeable  mode  in  which  old  facts  are  pre«eiited»  and  new  ones  opened  up,  also  to  aflTitrd  plea- 
sure  and  instruction  to  the  deeply  learned  in  this  branch  of  medical  science.  .  .  .  The  style  ia 
everywhere  easy,  perspicuous,  and  appropriate  to  the  subjects.  The  numerous  woodcuts  and 
engravings,  with  which  the  descriptions  are  illustratdi,  are  Judiciously  selected  and  excellently 
executed.  The  whole  work  reflects  the  highest  honour  uaou  tbet'alanu,  knowledge.  andJudament 
idttmwthotr'-BritkkaMdfhrdfnJU&mllUview,  *  ^  «^uMm« 

**  Numerous  aa  are  Ibe  works  on  phjrsiology,  which  have,  of  late,  issued  from  the  press,  a  volume 
waa  still  much  wanted,  which  should  serve  as  the  hand  book  and  text  book  of  the  medical  student. 
The  **  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,**  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  which  have  Just 
entered  upon  a  new  edition,  and  which  we  have  had  occaaion  to  mention  with  commendation  ia 
our  last  volume,  had  already  opened  the  path  to  the  extension  of  the  labours  of  that  author  into 
*  the  more  important  department  of  human  physiology.  The  able  manner  In  which  the  subject  oC 
eomiMiative  physiology  was  handled,  the  enlaret^  and  elevated  views  entertained  by  the  author, 
at  once  pointed  to  Dr.  Carpenter  as  the  writer  by  whom  tlie  obvious  want  la  the  field  of  human 
physiology  was  to  be  supplied.  The  volume  befiire  us  is  the  much-desired  contribution  to  our 
science,  fur  which  we  have  long  looked.  In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  volume,  we  do  so  by 
lecommeDdlng  H  moststrongly  to  our  readers,  and  eapeatally  to  our  young  (Hends,  who  are  pieparfng 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  their  Aitore  reputation  and  auccess  In  life.  The  volume  is  baauiK 
folly  got  up;  It  will  fonn  an  ornamental  addition  to  the  study  and  libcary."— i^ondon  Lancet. 

{Cuts  over.] 
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A   NEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON   CHEMISTRY. 


JIT8T  PUBLISHED, 

THE  ELEMENTS    OF   CHEMISTRY: 

INCLUDING  THK  APPLICATION  OF  THS  8CIENCB  TO  THE  ARTS: 

With  Qomeroos  niastntions. 
By  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  &  ED., 

Pro/$$s4fr  q^ChimiUty  i»  th$  Vnwtnity  ColUg^^  Landcmt  Pruidmt  ifth*  ChmnkuL  aodO^, 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS, 
BY    ROBERT   BRIDGES,    M.D., 

Prqfe89or  q^  Otrural  and  Pharmaceutic  Chemiatry  in  tfu  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharwuujff 
oiM  one  ^  the  JE<Ulora  qf  the  American  Journal  if  Pharmacg, 

In  one  voL  8ra 

Th0  greet  advancement  made  recently  In  Chemlati7  haa  called  for  a  new  and  perfect  treatlae  on  the 
preeent  alaie  of  ibe  science.  Soch  the  prtsent  one  is  preeomed  to  be,  while  an  atif  mpt  Is  made  to 
apply  it  to  the  elucldatioa  of  the  freatqaeeilooeof  ?  eaeuble  and  animal  phytlol^jy.  The  work  folly 
repreeenta  the  progresa  of  the  acience  lip  to  the  date  of  publication, 

rbe  pubiiahari  of  this  ediiiou  have  endeavoured  to  make  It  wonhy  of  the  eminent  character  of  the 
ambur,  and  tt  will  be  found  to  have  numerous  additional  cuia  to  illustrate  the  various  subjects. 

Itlf  already  inirodvced  as  a  Textbook  into  several  Colleges,  and  hafunl  venal  apprubatloB. 

Psoffl  among  numerous  recommendations  the  annexed  are  submitted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  GRAHAM'S  CHEMISTRY. 

Messrs.  Lea  dc  Blanohard.—  Phila,  Od.  Zd,  1843. 

I  owe  you  my  acknowledgments  for  a  copy  of  your  American  edition  of  Gra- 
liam's  Elements  of  Cbemt^try,  edited  by  Dr.  Bridges. 

It  is  a  work  wbicti  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  student  of  the  science 
of  which  it  treats,  die.  &c«  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

ROBERT  HARE. 


Philada.  Sept.  1843. 

Messn.  Lea  ft  Blanchard:— Let  me  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Graham*s  Chemistry,  published  by 
you,  under  the  corrective  editorial  care  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Robert  Bridges. 

A  work  on  Chemlsuy  by  Pivfessor  Graham,  carries,  l>ecause  of  lis  author's  name,  the  highest  re- 
commendaiiun.  It  has,  besides  lis  complete  learning  and  lucid  arrangement,  the  merit  of  extraordi- 
nary comprohenaiveness,  within  nwderate  llmlif,  exactness  without  tediousness,  and  brevity  without 
obscurity. 

The  modest  and  accomplished  editor  has  enriched  the  work  with  sensible  remarks  and  useful  add^ 
tlone.  He  has  brought  the  book  up  to  the  science  of  iia  day  of  publication,  enlaiY(ed  and  corrected 
the  index,  and  by  amplUying  the  tables,  and  rectifying  the  accidental  errors  of  the  English  edition, 
he  has  presented  to  the  American  public  one  of  the  meat  desirable  chemical  worka  of  the  periodL 

YoUft,  *£.  J.  K.  MiTDHSUv  M  D. 


Navjf  Yard,  WaMngton,  Amg.  lith,  1842L 
Menrs  Lea  &  Blanchard:— I  am  acquainted  with  Graham's  Chemistry,  and  have  been  so  since  ka 
first  appearance  In  thia  country.  I  have  found  It  highly  useful  as  a  work  of  general  reference,  and  as 
embracing  the  moat  recent  Improvements  of  the  acience.  In  regard  to  organic  chemistry,  as  well 
aa  U)  other  branches  of  the  subject.  It  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a  rank  among  the  best  works  to  which 
the  English  language  affords  access.  Professors  and  teachers  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  feel  duly  sensible 
of  the  obligation  which  the  editor  and  publiahers  of  the  American  edition  have  conferred  on  them  1a 
effering  to  the  public  a  reprint  of  this  valuable  work.   Youia,  Ac.  Walt Kk  R.  JoHnaos. 

{over) 


IRAHAM'S  CHEMISTRY. 

Messrs.  jAa  4*  Blanckard, 

1  cordially  recommend  to  chemical  students*  the  edition  of  "  Graham's  Elements 
of  Cbemisiry,^  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  and  recently  published  by  yoa.  The 
editor  has  added  valuable  notes,  and  made  a  number  of  impiortant  corrections  in  the 
lext. 

FRANKLIN  BACHE,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia,  Aug  ust,  1843,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

in  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Philadelphia,  August,  1843. 
Messrs  Lea  <f>  Blanchard, 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  consider  "Gra- 
ham's Elements  ofCbemisiry"  as  the  best  work  upon  the  subject  which  has  fallen 
into  my  hands.  1  have  now  used  it  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  preparation  of 
my  lectures,  and  have  been  delighted  with  its  fulness  of  information  upon  all  sub- 
jects within  its  scope,  and  its  admirable  arrangement  throughout. 

JOHN  P.  FRAZER, 
Professor  of  General  Chemislirf^ 
Franklin  InslituU. 

The  undersigned  having  been  requested  to  express  his  opinion  of  "  Graham's 
Elements  of  Chemistry,"  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Briclges,  has  no  hcj^iiatlon  in  staling  his 
conviction,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best— if  not  the  very  best— of  works  that  could  be  pul 
into  the  hands  of  the  student  of  medical  or  general  chemistry. 

ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

Philadelphia,  August,  1843. 

f/lema-  Lm  and  BUnchard:— We  are  mncli  pleaMd  to  Itara  that  you  have  Inued  an  edition  of 
Gimham'f  Elamema  of  Chekalauy.  Having  oonnantly  employed  ihe  work  lince  the  appeaiance  of 
the  firat  numbera  In  England,  we  can  epeek  with  confidence  of  lt«  meiite.  We  regard  it  as  a  ooi»> 
deoeed  view  of  ihe  preeeot  itaie  of  Chemical  Science,  unaurpaaied  by  aiiy  other  ae  a  lezt  book  for 
Medical  InailtuUonf,  Colleges,  Acadeiniea,  or  Cor  the  geneial  atudeu  of  Chemiauy .    Youn,  4tc 

J.  C  Booth  ie.  M.  H.  BoTik 

Philada,  Aug.  1S43. 
Bleem.  Lea  &  Blaeehard:— I  have  for  eome  time  been  acquainted  wHh  the  mente  of  the  El^mtmtw 
^  CluinUtry,  by  Prqfutor  Cfraham,  and  am  In  the  habit  of  consultinf  ii  for  infatmaUon.  By  tlie 
publk:ation  of  an  Im^can  Edliioo,  you  have  reodered  a  Mirice  to  acience.  The  work  ie  a  compleui, 
clear,  and  phlloeophical  exposition  of  ihe  chemisir/  of  the  present  daj,  much  enhanced  in  value  bj 
the  labours  of  an  able  editor.    Youxe,  &c  Josbpb  CAatoJi,  Jtf.  Du 

Philada.  Stpt.  IBth,  1843. 

Philadelphia,  August  I6th,  1843. 

Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  learn  that  you  are  about  Issuing  an  edi- 
tion of  "  GrahanVs  Chemistry/'  In  its  original  form  1  consider  it  the  best  lex-ibook 
of  chemistry  extant,  and  under  the  supervision  of  so  able  and  exact  a  chemist  as 
Dr.  Bridges,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 

With  mu^jh  respect  1  subscribe  myself 

your  obedient  servant, 
PAUL  B.  GODDARD,  M.  D. 

BaUimore,  Sept.  2ith,  1843. 
Messrs.  Lea  ^  Blanchard. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  recommend  your  edition  of  Graham's  Chemistry 
(edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Bridge.^)  to  Chemical  Studenus.  1  consider  it  the  best  text-book 
at  present  in  print,  and  as  such  shall  cenaicly  place  it  in  the  hands  of  my  class. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AlklN, 
Prof.  Chem  and  Pharm, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Professor  SilUman,  in  his  Journal  of  Science,  says: 

**  Prof.  Graham's  work  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  all  English  tezt-bookS| 
on  the  difficult  science  of  Chemistry,  and  is  of  such  recent  date  as  to  embrace  the 
latest  discoveries.  The  appearance  of  a  correct  and  amended  Americnn  Edition 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bridges,  will  prove  an  acceptable  thing  to  both  teachers  and 
students  of  chemistry  in  this  country." 


LEA  &  BLANCHARD 

HAVB  JUST  PUBUSHKD 

OHUROBILL'S  MIDIXTIFERY, 

inth  One  Hundred  and  Sixteen  liiusiraiions. 


ON  TBI 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.D.,  M.R.LA., 

Lieantiate  of  the  Colle(r«  of  Phyftcians  tn  Irelnnd;  Physician  to  the  Weatem  Lyinar  in  Hoapital, 

Lecturer  on  Midvriferv.  4tc.  in  the  Richmond  HoaiHtal  School  of  Medicine. 

Author  of  *'A  Treatise  on  the  Diseaaea  of  Pemalea,"  &c  &c 

WITH  MOTES  AND  ADDITIOlfS, 

BY  ROBERT  M.  HUSTON,  M.  D., 

Profeaaor  of  Mat.  Meit.  and  General  Tbprapeutica,  and  formerly  of  Obstetric*  and  the  Diseaaea  of 
Women  and  Children,  in  th<t  Jefl^rson  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia; 
President  of  the  Phil.  Med.  Siciciy;  Physician  to  the 
Lying-in  Department  of  the  Phil.  Hospital. 

WrrU  116  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  DRAWINGS  B7  BA66  AND  OTHERS. 

ENGRAVED  BT  GILBERT, 

Executed  in  a  style  corrtspondinff  with  Wilson's  Anatomy,  Carpenter*B  Human  Physiology, 

Fergusson^s  Surgery,  Itc.&c 

*'Tt  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  nseful  or  elegant  manual;  the  letterpress  contains  all  tb^t 
the  practical  mancandetiire;  theiliiistratinns  are  very  numerous,  well  chosen,  and  of  the  most  ele- 
gant description,  and  the  work  has  bi«en  brought  out  at  a  moderate  price.**— Fro9,  Med.  Jour*. 

**This  is  incante*tab1y  one  of  the  very  best  books,  on  the  important  subject  on  which  it  treats, 
that  has  been  issued  from  the  British  or  American  press.  The  author  has  had  great  exoerience, 
and  is,  withal,  an  able  and  accomplished  writer^  well  read  in  his  profession,  and  gifted  with  a 
vigorous  and  condensing  mind;  while  the  Amnncaa  editor  is  known  as  a  skilful  prnetiiioner  of 
obstetries,  and  well  acquainted  with  tvery  thing  that  has  been  said  or  done  in  that  department. 
The  notes,  which  he  has  added,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  possessing  these  qualiflcations.  Tb«i 
work  does  not  consist  dimply  of  the  ip$«  disU  of  the  author.  It  embraces  a  brief  statement,  well 
expressed,  of  the  views  of  the  best  authorities,  and  is  illustrated,  as  the  title  sets  forth,  with 
numerous  wood  cuts,  which,  by  the  way,  are  beautifully  eiecutcd.  The  book  is  altogether  well 
*goc  up,*  and  we  can  conscientiously  rec«unmend  it  most  strongly  as  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  the  tyro  in  his  studies,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  beset  with  doubts  or  difllcullies.  It  forms* 
fit  accompaniment  to  the  volumes  of  Wilson  ou  Anatomy,  and  Pergusson  on  Surgery.*'— CT.&Oax. 

**  Or  Churchtll,  in  his  preface,  states  that  the  object  of  the  present  publication,  *  Is  to  offer  to  the 
atudents  of  Midwifery  a  work,  emhraciiir  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  the  uterine 
system,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  practice,  in  a  condensed  form,  amply  Illustrated,  and 
at  a  moderate  priee.*  The  work  am[4ly  fulflls,  wo  think,  all  these  Indications.  The  physiological 
portion  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  preceding  treatise,  English  or  French. 

**The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  in  the  best  style  of  Gilbert,  with  one  hundrad 
and  sixteen  cuts.'*— Jlf«<L  Exmminer. 

**This  is  another  of  those  excellent  republications,  for  which  the  medical  profession  is  so  greatly 
Indebted  to  the  great  Philadelphia  piiblithers.  As  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  in  the  Richmond  Hos- 
pital School  of  Medicine.  Dublin,  and  Physician  to  the  Western  Lying  in  Hospital,  he  has  tho- 
rough preparation  for  the  compoHtion  of  such  a  work.and  th«  result  is  a  treatise  (  f  exirar^rdinary 
merit  It  embraces  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  the  uterine  system,  with  all  th« 
recent  improvemfnts  in  practice.  Illustrated  t>y  one  bundrcMl  and  sixteen  engravings,  which  can- 
not be  surpassed  for  flJelity,  it  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
**  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,**  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students  and  practition- 
ers.**—#««.  Pmtriot. 

"Wa  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Churehiirs  volume,  which  we  would  regard  as  con- 
aistiag  of  a  full,  methodical  discussion  of  most  of  the  questions  in  obstetrics,  followed  by  clear 
deductions  for  practical  guidance  and  the  formation  of  sound  opinion.  We  do  not  remember  to 
liave8«>en  more  beautiful  wood  cuts  by  Gilbert,  after  drawings  by  Bagg.  than  thoae  so  lavishly, 
yet  so  discriiuiiiaiingty.  spread  through  the  volume.** — Bulletin  ^f  Med.  Stienee, 

**  Both  the  publishers  and  American  editor  have  conferred  a  special  favour  in  reproducing  thia 
work  in  tbt  United  Statea.**— Il0«teii  AIM.  and  Surg.  JouruaL 

{Cut$  over.) 
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LBA  A  BLANCHARD  HAVE  LATELY  PUBLIdHBD 

FERGUSSON'S  PRACTICAL  SURGERY, 

VITH  OTEE  TWO  IIINBBE9  ANB  FIFTY  aiVSTElTIONS. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY:  By  Professor  William  Fcr^usson,  of 
King*8  College,  London,  illustrated  by  over  tivo  hundred  and  fiAy  splendid  cuts,  exe- 
cuted by  Gilbert,  from  designs  by  Bngg,  with  notes  and  additions  by  George  W. 
Norris,  M .  D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  one  volume  8yo. 

The  publishers  commend  this  work  to  the  attentloii  ef  Ute  Professlm  as  one  combining  duamu— 
and  tUganct,  with  a  clear,  sound,  and  practical  treatment  of  every' subject  In  surgical  science. 
No  pains  or  ezpensa  hav«  been  spaied  toj>resent1t  la  a  style  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  London 
•diiton.  and  to  match  the  editions  of  *'  WUson's  Anatomy,"  <*ChurcbilFs  System  of  MidwUiery," 
and  '*  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology." 


BRODIE  ON  THE  JOINTS. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  THE  JOINTS.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  Serjeant  Surgeon 
to  the  King,  dbc  &c  From  the  Fourth  London  Edition,  with  the  author's  altera- 
tions and  additions.     In  one  volume  dvo.,  cloth. 

"To  both  the  practical  physician  and  the^siudent.  then,  this  llule  volume  will  be  one  of  much  ser- 
vice, Inasmuch  as  we  have  here  a  condensed  view  of  these  complicated  subjects  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  aid  of  the  light  aflbrded  by  modern  Pathological  Suigery."— ^.  Y.  Journal  qfiUdkin; 


WALSHE  ON  THE  LUNGS. 

THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGR  By  Walter 
Hayle  Walshe,  M .  D.,  Professor  of  Pathologieal  Anatomy  in  University  Colkge«  Loo- 
don,  Adc.  Slc,     In  one  volume  I2mo.,  extra  cloth. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  edited  bs  Dr.  John  Forbes,  the  translator  and  anno- 
tator  of  Laennec's  immortal  work,  says,  **  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  exists  in  no  language 
any  work  on  the  physical  diagnosis  pf  diseases  of  the  bmgs,  suited  for  students,  so  clear  and  precise, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive  and  practical  as  this.  It  is  one  which  no  learner  In  aus- 
cultation can  fail  to  pussess,  without  losing  advaniaces  eisewhere  unattainable;  and  it  is  one  which 
▼ery  few  even  among  the  most  experienced  auscnitators  will  consult  without  adding  something  to 
their  previous  stock  of  knowledge." 


WILSON  PHILIP  ON  INDIGESTION. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PROTRACTED  INDIGESTION  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES. Being  the  application  to  the  practical  department  of  Medicine  of  the 
Results  of  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions:  Addressed  by  the  Au- 
thor on  his  retirement  from  the  Medical  Profession,  both  to  the  Members  of  that  Pro- 
fession, and  to  the  welUedncated  public,  particnlarly  parents.  By  A.  P.  W.  Philip, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S,  London  and  Edinburgh,  d&c  Sec  From  the  Eighth  London  Edition. 
In  one  volume  8vo.,  cloth. 


PROUT  ON  STOMACH  AND  RENAL  DISEASES. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STOMACH  AND  RENAL  DI8. 
EASES:  Beinsr  an  Inquiry  into  the  Connection  of  DIABETES,  CALCULUS, 
AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER  WITH 
INDIGESTION.  By  William  Prout,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  &,  Fellow  of  the  Ro^al  College 
of  Physicians.     In  one  vol.  8vo.,  with  plates,  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition. 

Extract Ji-^  the  Pr^faes  to  the  F\mrth  Edition, 

"Since  the  third  edhton  was  publtehsd,  Professor  Llebig's  Treatises  on  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Chemistry  have  apf>eared,  and  auracted  no  Utile  notice.  Some  of  the  views  advanced  by  tnis  dis- 
tinguished chemiM  in  his  last  work,  are  the  same  I  have  long  advocated.  Oihers  of  bis  views  are 
dlrealy  opposed  to  mine,  and  seem  to  me  to  be  neither  susceptible  of  proof,  nor  even  probable*" 

WlLSON^S  DISSECTOR. 

THE  DISSECTOR,  OR  PRACTICAL  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  By  Erw- 
mus  Wilson,  author  of  a  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  &,c^  edited  and  re-arranged  by 
Paul  Beck  Goddard,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  &c.,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  &c,  &c.f  in  one  large  12mo.  volume,  with  numerous  illuatrationt. 


HORNER'S  ^ANATOMY  km  HISTOLOGY, 


■IXTH  EDITION. 


LEA  &  BLANCHARD 

HAVE  JUST   PUBLISHED 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND   HISTOLOGY, 

BY 

WM.  E.  HORNER,  M.D. 

PROFE&SOR  OJ  ANATOMY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  MEDIOO-CHIRURGICAL 
ACADEMY  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG,  OF  THE 
^  AM.  PHIL*  SOCIETY,  &C. 

In  Two  Foh.  Svo. 

This  edition  has  nnderg^one  a  complete  reviflioo  by  Prof.  Homer,  aod  perCecied 
from  reccni  sources  of  information.  The  portion  on  Histology  and  Histogeny  is 
two-thirds  new,  and  a  new  chapter  on  Glandular  Structure  has  been  added.  The 
author  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  prepared  an  Atlas  of  Anatomical  Platm 
to  illustrate  his  lecturcsj  and  this  has  been  undertaken  under  his  supervision,  by  Dr. 
H.  H.  Smith,  which  will  render  the  whole  worli:  most  complete,  and  form  aa 
additional  volume. 


NOW  PREPARING, 

AN 

ANATOMICAL    ATLAS, 

EMBRACING  THE 

BONES,  MUSCLES,  LIGAMENTS,  NERVES, 

VISCERA,  &c. 

Br  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  PROFESSOR  HORNER. 

"  The  claim  of  the  present  series  of  Plates  is  that  it  has  been  selected  from  the 
most  accurate  of  the  numerous  ones  now  existing,  as  well  as  from  the  microscopical 
observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Trssues,  and  where  those  existing  were  not 
deemed  satisfactory,  to  have  been  enriched  by  original  drawings  from  specimens  fur* 
Dished  by  the  beautiful  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  reference  has  been  had  to  the 
production  of  a  volume  suited  to  genera)  circulation  in  the  country  where  access 
cannot  be  had  to  subjects,  and  of  such  a  size  as  could  be  conveniently  used  in  the 
Lecture,  Dissecting  or  Operating  Room;  with  a  Terminology  sanctioned  by  general 
usage,  in  the  United  States,  and  with  concomitant  references  on  the  same  page, 
thereby  saving  to  the  young  student  much  embarrassment  and  confusion.^ 

This  work  is  most  extensive  in  its  design  and  will  consist  of  about  nx  hundbid 
illustrations  in  wood,  executed  by  Gilbert  in  his  best  manner,  forming  a  mostbeao- 
tiful  series  of  Anatomical  Platen,  li  will  consist  of  five  parts,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  had  separately  if  desired;  or  the  whole  will  be  done  up  and  make  a  most  beau- 
tiful volume  in  Imperial  octavo.  A  page  is  annexed  which  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
design,  but  not  of  ine  beauty  of  execution.  The  first  part,  embracing  the  Bones  and 
Ligaments,  will  be  ready  in  November.    Price  $1  00. 
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PIG.  4. 
A  LnNciTUDinAL  SECTio^f  or  a  Fcmor, 

6U0WING  THE  CeLLULAB  StUUCTURB  AT 
ITS  EXTREUITT. 

FIG.  5i 
A  LovaiTDDtSAL  BGCTioir  or  a  Tibia, 

1.  The  Compact  Structure. 

2.  The  Cellular  Structure. 

3.  A  Transverse  section  of  the  Femur, 
showing  its  Compact  Substance,  its 
Internal  Cellul&r  Structure,  and  tbe 
Uedullary  Caool. 


FIG.  a 
The  Texture  op  a  Bohb  as  shows  ts 

A  HCUEROS,    AfTER  MACEIUtlOK   Itl 

DILUTE  ACID. 

1.  1.  The  Compact  Matter  osusiiallj 

aerm. 

2.  2.  The  same  split,  so  as  to  show  tbe 

Longitudinal  Fibrea  composing  it. 

3.  Tbe  internal  Cellular  Matter. 

4.  The  Bone  seen  under  its  Articular 
Cartilage. 

FIG.  7. 

A  vtEir  OP  THE  Coi*c&iTTiuc  Lamellb  of 

THS  Compact  Matteii  op  a  Bohi. 


WOBKS  ON 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY, 

ANATOMY,  MIDWIFERY^ 

AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES, 

PUBLIBUED  BT 

LEA  &  BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

AND  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

MIDWIFERY  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OP  PARTURITION; 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  PORTY-TWO  FIGURES.  BY 
FRANCIS  H.  RAMSBOTHAM,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity, 
and  Lcctorer  on  Midwifery  at  the  London  Hospital,  &c.  Second  American  edition, 
revised,  in  one  large  octavo  volume. 

**  AmoDf  tbe  many  Hteraiy  underUkinfi  with  which  tAe  Medical  pnm  at  prewak  teoina,  there  are  few 
that  deeenre  a  wanner  reeomniendation  at  our  handi  than  the  work— we  night  almott  say  tbe  elvUCrica/ 
libr^rjf^  comprised  in  a  tingle  volume^which  if  now  before  ua.  Few  works  turpaas  Dr.  RamsboUiam's  in 
beauty  and  elegance  of  getting  up.  and  in  tbe  abundant  and  ezcrllent  Engraving*  with  which  it  is  illus* 
trated.  We  heartily  wish  the  Volume  tbe  success  wiiich  it  merits,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  before 
long  it  will  occupy  a  place  in  every  Medical  Library  In  the  kingdom.  Tbe  Illustrations  are  admirable ; 
they  are  the  Joint  production  of  Dagg  and  Adiard ;  and  comprise,  within  the  series,  tbe  best  Obstetrical 
Plates  of  our  beat  obstetrical  authors,  ancient  and  aiodem.  Many  of  tbe  EngrtTiags  are  calculated  to 
fix  the  eye  as  much  by  their  excellence  of  execution  and  their  beauty  as  works  of  art,  as  by  tbeir  fidelity 
to  nature  and  anatomical  accuracy.**-- 7*<ll0  LaneH, 

**  It  is  a  good  and  thoroughly  Practical  Treatise ;  tbe  diArent  mibjcrts  am  laid  down  in  a  dear  and 
perspicuous  form,  and  whiteTer  is  of  importance  is  illustrated  by  flret-rnte  Engravings.  As  a  work 
conveying  good,  sound,  practical  precepts,  and  cleariy  demonstrating  the  doctrines  of  Obstetrical  Science, 
we  can  confidently  recommend  it  either  to  tbe  Student  or  Practitioner.  ->  £iinhurgk  Jmrumt  ff  JM&tml 
SeUnct. 


^^\A/N.-WV«/>/VW* 


DUNGLISON'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE;  OR  A  TREATISE  ON  SPECIAL 
PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS ;  BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia; Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  and  attending  Physician  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  Sic, ;  containing,  the  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary  Canal — the  Diseases  of  the 
Circulatory  Apparatus — ^Diseases  of  the  Glandular  Organs — Diseases  of  the  Organs 
of  the  Senses — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs — Diseases  of  the  Glandiform  Gan- 
glions— Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Reproduction — 
Diseases  involving  various  Organs,  &c.,  dtc    In  two  volumes,  octava 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  place  before  tbe  Practitioner  and  Student  a  Treatise  on  the  variooji  IHs. 
eases  of  the  Human  Organism,  which  shall  comprise  tlie  SyniptontM,  Caiispn,  Pro^rnostics  and  Treatoicni. 
in  such  form  as  to  be  ea«y  of  reference,  and  a  truiitMortby  iinide  in  practice.  It  cnntain»  not  only  the 
Views  of  the  Author,  on  nil  those  points,  derived  from  exien^ivo  opportunities  for  observation,  but  thoM> 
of  the  distinguistied  observers  of  the  day  in  every  part  of  tbe  workl ;  and  treats  of  a  greater  number  of 
Diseases  than  perhaps  any  other  "  Practice  of  Medicine.** 


ANATOMY -SPECIAL  AND  GENERAL. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SPECIAL  AND  GENERAL  ANATOMY,  BY  W.  E,  HOR- 
NER, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c.  Si.xth 
edition,  revised  and  much  improved.  In  two  volumes  octava  This  work  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  text-book  throughout  the  Union. 


LEA   &   BLANCHARD*S   PUBLICATIONS. 


MEDICAL  LEXICON,  BROUGHT  UP  TO  1842. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  Containing  a  concise 
account  of  the  varioufl  Subjects  and  Terms,  with  the  French  and  other  S^nonymes,  and 
Formule  for  various  Officinal  and  Empirical  Preparations,  &c.  Third  Eklition,  brought 
up  to  1842.  BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLJSON,  M.D.,  Professor  in  the  Jefierson  Medical 
College,  &C.     In  One  Volume,  royal  6va 

**  The  prAMiit  aadertakin^  was  ragiE:e8t«d  by  the  fheqaent  eomplaints,  made  by  Um  author's  pupils,  that 
thi>y  were  unaMe  to  meet  with  information  on  namerous  topics  of  Prcrfbasional  Inquiry,— «ipecially  of 
recent  introductiou,^in  the  medical  dictionaries  accessible  to  them. 

"  It  may.  indeed,  lie  corrt^tly  affirmed,  that  we  have  no  dictionary  of  medical  aul^ects  and  terms  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  science.  Inproof  of  this  the  author  need  but  to  remark. 
Chat  he  has  found  occasion  to  add  several  thousand  Medical  Terms,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
only  medical  lexicon  at  this  time  in  circulation  in  this  country. 

*'  The  present  edition  will  be  found  to  contain  many  hundred  Terms  more  than  the  first,  and  to  have 
experienced  numerous  Additions  and  Modi Acat ions. 

"  The  author's  object  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or  dictionary  of  terms,  bat  to 
aflbrd,  ander  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  various  medical  relations,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  aa 
epHume  of  the  ezistinf  condition  of  Medical  Science.** 

This  New  Edition  includes,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  the  Index  or  Vocabulary  of  Bynonjrmes  that  waa 
in  the  former  Editions  printed  at  tbc  ead  of  the  Votuaa,  and  eaibraoea  many  Corrtctiona,  with  tiM  addi* 
cion  of  Btany  New  Words. 

PEREIRA'S  MATERIA  MEDICA, 

EDITED  BT  DK.  CARSON.  WITH  NEAA  THKBB  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  COMPRE- 
HENDING THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PREPARATION,  PROPERTIES, 
COMPOSITION,  EFFECTS*  AND  USES  OP  MEDICINES,  BY  JONATHAN 
PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  AssisUnt  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  &c. 

Part  T,  contains  the  General  Action  and  ClaOTiOcatloii  of  Medicines,  and  the  Mineral  Materia  Medica. 
Part  II,  the  VegeUMe  and  Animal  Kinxdoms,  and  inclndinc  diaframs  explanatory  of  the  Processes  of 
tbe  Pharmacoponias,  a  Tabular  view  of  the  History  of  thh  Materia  Medica,  ft^m  the  earliest  timea  to  the 
present  day.  and  a  very  copious  index.  From  the  Second  London  Edition,  whidfr  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  with  the  Introdoction  of  the  Processes  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Phamuicopaiia,  and  containing 
additional  articles  on  Mental  Remedies,  Li^ht.  Heat,  Cold,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Exercise,  Dietetics, 
and  Climate,  and  many  additional  Wood  Cnts,  illustrative  of  Pharmaceutical  Operations,  Crystallona* 
phy.  Shape  and  Organisation  of  the  Feculas  of  Comm<*rce,  and  the  Natural  Historv  of  the  Materia  Meoica. 

The  objiect  of  the  aHtltor  1ms  been  to  supply  the  Medical  Student  with  a  Class  Book  on  Materia  Medica, 
containing  a  fbithfbl  outline  of  this  Department  of  Medicine,  which  should  embrace  a  concise  account 
of  thi^  most  important  modern  discoveries  In  i<fatural  Historv,  Chemintry,  Physiology,  and  Therapeutics 
in  so  fhr  aa  Uwy  pertain  to  Pharmacology,  and  treat  tlie  subjects  in  tiio  order  of  their  natural  liistoricat 
relations. 

Tbia  great  Likrmrf  sr  CfcUpiM^  cf  MatHim  MeHem  baa  been  flilly  revised,  tha  errors  corrected,  aad 
namerous  additions  made,  by  DR.  JOSEPH  CARSON,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in 
the**  College  of  Pharmacy,**  and  forms  Two  Volumes,  octavo,  of  near  1600  large  and  doeely-priotal 
page*;  and  it  may  be  fully  relied  upon  as  a  permanent  and  standard  work  for  the  country,— embodying, 
«s  H  does,  fall  references  to  tlie  U.  B.  Pharmacopea  aad  an  aeeoust  of  tlie  MadielDal  Plants  iiuttga- 
nona  u  tlM  Uaited  Sutaa. 


^KA^/V^S/^^A^ 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY,  WITH  CUTS. 
THE  principij:s  and  practice  of  modern  surgery,  by  ro- 

BERT  DRUITT.  From  tlie  Second  London  Edition,  illustrated  with  fifty  wood  en- 
gravings, with  notes  and  conimentB  by  Joshua  R  Funt,  M.D.,  in  one  volume  6va,  at 
a  low  price. 

BXTSACT  PROM  THK  AOmOll^S  PaKPACK. 

**  The  arrangement  of  a  work  of  this  kind  ought  not.  as  I  conceive,  to  be  rcaarded  as  a  matter  of  mere 
indifference,  or  at  mont  of  convenience,  twit  it  oujrfit  to  embody  in  it  something  of  a  principle;  and  I 
helieve  that  the  arrangement  of  this  work  may  he  useAil  to  ilie  student,  by  showing  him  in  what  order 
ho  mny  best  prosecute  his  researches  into  ttie  principles  of  his  profession. 

"  Of  the  Ave  parts  into  which  it  ie  divided,  the  first  two  are  mora  espeeiallv  devoted  to  the  principles, 
and  the  three  others  to  ttie  practice  of  surgery.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  disturbances  of  the  oonsiitu* 
tion  at  large,  that  may  be  produced  by  injury  or  disease  of  a  part ;  bf^inning  with  the  simple  faintneaa 
or  cnllanm  that  follows  a  blow,  and  proceedina  to  consider  the  varieties  of  fever  and  tetanus. 

**Tlie  second  part  desrribcs  what  may  be  railed  the  dements  of  local  disease;  that  iriosay,  those 
morbid  changes  of  structure  or  function,  which  are  produced  either  immediately  by  external  causes,  or 
secondarily,  through  some  deviation  flroro  health,  Ac. 

**  Tbe  third  part  treats  of  llic  various  kindo  of  injuries,  beginning  with  the  simplest  mechanical  Inja- 
Hes ;  then  pio^rediug  to  the  eflbcia  of  chemical  agenta,  and  lastly,  considering  the  efitects  of  animal 

••  The  fourth  part  considers  the  varioos  tissuee,  organs,  and  regions  of  the  body  in  order,  and  deacribaa 
Che  various  accidents  they  are  liable  to,  &c.  • 
"  The  flAh  part  describes  such  of  the  operations  as  ware  not  included  in  the  former  parta.  fte. 
**  To  the  whole  is  appended  a  collection  of  Ibrmulc,  the  oumbar  of  which  ia  very  much  incrtaaed  ia 


LEA   A   BLAWCHARD'S   PUBLICATIONS. 

A  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

FOR   THE   PRACTITIONER  AND   STUDENT. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  Comprised  in  a  Series  of  Original 
DisserUtions.  arranged  and  edited  b?  ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE,  M.D.,  F.R.a, 
&Cm  &c.  The  whole  revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions^  by  W.  W.  GERHARD, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  second 
American  Edition,  now  complete  in  Three  large  VolumesL 

Tbfl  d«*irn  of  thit  work  is  to  Mipfrir  the  want,  fenerelly  admitted  to  extit  in  the  Medical  Litaratura 
of  Great  Britain,  of  a  comprehensive  System  of  Medicine,  embodyinf  a  condensed,  yet  aspic  view  of  the 
Present  State  of  the  Science.  The  desideratum  is  more  especially  felt  by  the  Medical  Student,  and  by 
many  Members  of  the  Profession,  who,  ttota  tlieir  avocations  and  other  circumstances,  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  lieeping  pace  with  the  more  recent  improvements  in  tl»e  most  interestiof  and  useAit 
branch  of  human  knowledgt*.  Tr>  supply  thisdeAciency  is  the  object  of  the  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE; 
and  the  Editor  expresses  the  hope,  that  with  the  araisiance  with  which  he  has  been  favoured  by  coatri* 
butnra,  (many  of  irreat  eminifnce,  and  all  favourably  known  to  the  Public),  he  has  been  able  to  (nroduca  a 
work,  which  will  form  a  Library  of  General  Reference  ou  Theoretical  ana  Practical  Medicine,  aa  weH  aa 
a  Series  of  Tejt-Books  fbr  the  Medical  Student. 

Advertisemtnt  ef  tJke  Awuriean  Fubltthen  to  tkeir  New  Edition  m  TVtc  Vthtmet, 

The  matter  embraced  in  the  Three  Volumes  now  presented,  was  published  in  London  in  Five  separate 
volumes,  and  at  intervals  republished  in  this  country.  The  rapid  sale  of  these  volumes,  embracing  aa 
they  do,  a  History  of  Practical  Medicine,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fkvour  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Physicians  of  the  United  Sutes.  Embodyinir  aa  it  does  the  most  recent  information  on 
nearly  every  Disease,  and  written  by  men  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Disorders  which  form  the  subject  of  their  Articles,  the  work  is  the  most  valuable  f^  Befisrenee  within 
the  reach  of  a  Practitioner.  The  arrangement  of  the  LisRAav  into  Clashes  of  Diseases,  grouped  accord* 
inf  to  the  cavities  of  the  body,  is  much  more  atretfable  to  tJw  reader  than  the  alphabetical  order,  and 
■early  aa  eoavenient  for  reference. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
CHILDREN,  BY  WILUAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.D.,  Jate  Profeasor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &.&  &c.  The  Eighth  Editioo,  Imioght  ap  to  1843, 
in  1  vol.  8vo. 

This  edition  embodies  the  notes  and  additiona  prepaied  by  Dr.  Dewaaa  before  hia  death,  aad  will  be 
found  much  improved. 

The  objects  of  this  work  are,  1st.  to  teach  thoee  who  have  the  charge  of  children,  either  as  parent  or 
guardian,  the  mosi  approi'ed  methods  of  Mcuring  and  improving  their  physical  powers.  This  is  attempted 
by  pointing  out  the  duties  which  the  parent  or  the  guardian  owes  for  this  purpoae,  to  this  interesting  but 
helpless  class  of  beings,  nnd  the  manner  by  which  their  duties  shall  be  fulflUed.  And  9d,  to  render  avall> 
able  a  loug  experience  to  those  objects  of  our  affection  when  they  become  diseased.  In  attempting  this, 
the  author  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  **  technicality  ;**  and  haseiven,  if  he/loes  not  flatter  biroeelf 
too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  lie  treats,  its  appropriate  and  designating  characters,  %vith  a  fidelity 
that  will  prevent  any  two  beinp  confounded  together,  with  the  haX  mode  of  treating  them,  that  either 
his  own  experience  or  that  of  others  has  suggested.  Physicians  canool  too  alrongly  recommend  the  use 
of  this  book  in  all  (kmilies. 

A  NEW  WORK,— DUNGLISON'S 
THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA,  ADAPTED  FOR 
A  MEDICAL  TEXT-BOOK,  BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D.,  Profe«or  of 
Institutee  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  2  vols.  8va — Just  ready, 

A  second  edition  of  the  work  oo  General  Therapeutics,  being  called  for  by  the  pnblishers.  the  author 
has  deemed  it  advinable  to  incorporate  with  it  an  nocounl  of  the  diflbrent  articles  of  the  Materia  Medtrn. 
To  this  he  has  been  led  1^  the  circumstance,  that  the  departments  of  General  Tharapeirties  and  Materia 
Medica  are  always  associated  in  the  Medical  Schools.  The  author's  great  object  has  been  to  preparv  a 
work  which  may  aid  the  Medical  Student  in  acoairing  the  main  results  of  modern  observation  and  ivflec> 
tion  ;  and,  at  ite  same  time,  be  to  the  Medical  Practitioner  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference. 

Throughout,  lie  has  adopted  the  Nomenclature  of  the  last  edition  of  the  PbarmaMfio»ia  of  the  United 
Slates,  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner  as  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of 
medicines;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  arrange  tlie  articles  in  each  division,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  iu  the 
order  of  their  efflchcy  as  Therapeutical  agents. 

DEWEES'  MIDWIFERY. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  chiefly  desi^n^  to  fiM^ilitate 
the  inquiries  of  those  who  may  be  pursuincf  thi*  branch  of  study.  Illustrated  by  occa- 
sional cases,  with  many  plates.  The  tenth  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements, 
by  W.  P.  DEWEES,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  in  one  volume  8vo. 
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1 

FEVERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS   AND  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHOID  AND 

TYPHUS  FEVER,  WITH  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  BILIOUS 

REMITTENT  AND  OP  YELLOW  FEVER,  BY  ELISHA  BARTLETT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Transylvania  University. 

In  one  volume  8vo;  a  new  work. 

Notice  has  already  been  fiven  of  the  appearance  of  this  work :  we  have  become  MtisAed  ofita  sterling 
value,  and,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  ft^l  Justifled  in  again  rccommemUog  it  to  the  ituniediaie  no- 
tice of  practitioners.— ^Mtea  JUtdUal  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

MULLER'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY ;  BY  J.  MCLLER,  M.D..  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  &a  Translated  from  the  German 
by  William  Balt,  M.D.,  Graduate  in  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Ar- 
ranged from  the  Second  London  Edition  by  John  Bell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutica*  &«.,  ^*    In  One  Volume,  8va— Jti«(  ready. 

In  arranging  the  Volume  now  offered  to  American  readers,  from  tlie  materials  fbrnished  in  Mullrr*s 
ELaMKirrs  op  Phtsiolo«t,  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  procure  reduction  in  size,  uf  this  latter,  with* 
out  any  abstraction  of  its  viulity  and  mind.  With  this  view  he  has  omitied,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
disquisitions,  many  details  of  experimeDls,  matters  of  physics  and  natural  philosophy,  including  mechan- 
ics under  the  head  of  locomotion,  acoustics  and  the  theories  of  music  under  vnina  and  hearing,  and  of 
optics  under  vision,— much  of  the  minutis  of  comparative  physiology,  and  metaphysics  or  nictophy.sico- 
physiology.    But,  while  ezcludinj^  details  on  collateral  topics,  the  fiditor  has  hecu  particularly  careful  to 

r preserve  Physiology  Proper,  which,  resting  on  the  basis  of  Histogeny  and  OenernI  Anatomy,  derives 
mportant  aid  from  Organic  Chemistry  and  Microscopical  Observations,  and  in  its  turn  serves  to  iilus* 
trate  Hvgiene,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  Thus  aided  and  thus  npplied,  in  the  manner  exhibited  by 
Miiller  himself.  Physiology  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  Student  in  these  paires. 

It  will  soon  be  discovered  that,  although  this  volume  is  an  abridgement  of  the  large  work  of  Miiller.  it 
may  rightfully  claim  to  be  considered  a  complete  system  of  Phvsiolugy,  exceeding  in  copiousness  and 
compreoenitve  details*  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject  which  has  yet  emanated  from  the  London 
preas. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS -WITH  WOOD-CUTS. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS,  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL 
AND  MEDICAL.  A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  written  for  universal 
use,  in  plain  and  non-technical  language,  and  containing  New  Disquisitions  and  Prac- 
tical Suggestions;  comprised  in  Five  Parts:  1.  Somatnlo^,  Statics  and  Dynamio^. 
2.  Mechanics.  3.  Pneumatics,  Hydraulics  and  Acoustics.  4.  Heat  and  Lij^ht. 
5.  Animal  and  Medical  Physics.  By  NEIL  ARNOTT,  M.D.,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  physicians.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  last  English  Edition ; 
with  additions  by  Ibaao  Hays,  M.D.,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts. 


PRACTICAL  MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY-WITH  CUTS. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY,  WITH  INSTRUC- 
TIONS  FOR  THE  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  MINERALS.  BY 
JOSHUA  TRIMMER,  F.G.S.,  with  Two  Hundred  and  Twelve  Wood-cuts.  A 
handsome  Octavo  Volume,  bound  in  emboeaed  cloth. 

This  Is  a  Systematic  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  odmirahly  calculated  to  instruct  the 
Ptudent  in  those  sciences.  Tlie  Orgsnic  Rianains  of  the  various  Formations  are  well  illustrated  by 
numerous  Figures,  which  are  drawn  with  great  accuracy. 

ELLIS'S  MEDICAL  FORMULARY  IMPROVED. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY  OF  DR.  ELLIS;  bt-in?  a  COLLECTION 
OF  PRESCRIPTIONS,  derived  from  the  Writings  and  Practice  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Physicians  in  America  and  Europe.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining the  UBual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons ;  the  whole  accom- 
panied with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  By  BENJAMIN 
ELLIS,  M.D.  TheSeventh  Edition,  completely  revised,  with  many  Additions  and 
Modifications,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  Science;  by  Samuel 
Georgb  Morton,  M.D.,  Professor  in  the  Pennsylvania  CoUegfe  of  Medicine,  &c.,  &.c. 
In  One  Octavo  Volume. 
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A  NEW  WORK  ON  ANATOMY, 

WITH    ONE    HUNDRED    AND    SBVENTT    ILLUSTE ATIOH0. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL,  BY 
ERASMUS  WILSON*  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London.  The  American  edi- 
tion, edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Pennsylvania,  6ic. ;  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  illustrations  on  wood,  by 
Gilbert,  from  desicrns  prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  by  Bagg,  printed  from  the 
second  London  edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo. — Ju$t  ready, 

**  An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  mo«t  useful  and  accurate  Byntemu  of  Anatomical  Beieace,  whicb 
has  been  issued  n-om  tbe  press.  The  illustrntinns  are  really  beautiful,  and  their  execution  reflects  the 
hil^hest  credit  on  the  able  American  artist  who  copied  them  fbr  this  edition  of  tbe  work.  In  its  style  the 
work  is  extremoiy  concise  and  intcHi|rible.  Dr.Gttddard  has  added  a  number  of  valuable  notes,  and  has 
made  some  Judicious  alterations  of  names.  No  one  can  possibly  take  op  this  tuIuom  without  being 
struck  with  the  preat  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  clearness  of  the  descriptions  which  it 
contains  is  equally  evident.  Let  Students,  by  all  means,  examine  the  elaims  of  this  work  on  their 
notice,  before  they  purchase  a  text-book  ef  the  vitally  important  scianae  which  this  rolaiue  00  fuUy  and 
easily  unfolds.*'— -liiiicee. 

HOPE  ON  THE  HEART -WITH  PIATES. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  GREAT  VES- 
SELS, AND  ON  THE  AFFECTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MISTAKEN  FOR 
THEM,  COMPRISING  THE  AUTHOR'S  VIEW  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
OF  THE  HEART'S  ACTION  AND  SOUNDS,  AS  DEMONSTRATED  BY 
HIS  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  MOTIONS  AND  SOUNDS  IN  1830,  AND 
ON  THE  SOUNDS  IN  1834^,  BY  J.  HOPE,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  of  Sl  George's 
Hospital;  formerly  Senior  Physician  to  the  Marylefaone  Infirmary;  Extraordinary 
Member,  and  formerly  President,  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
First  American  from  the  Third  London  Edition,  with  Notes  and  a  detail  of  recent 
Experiments,  b?  C.  W.  Penhock,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  Blockley.    In  1  vol.  8va 

**  The  addition  of  one-third  of  new  matter  to  the  present  volnme,  and  the  eare  with  which  the  whole 
has  been  revised  and  corrected,  will,  I  trust,  sufficiently  prove  my  respect  for  the  favourable  opinion  of 
my  professional  brethren,  as  cvinceo.  not  in  this  country  only,  but  also  on  the  Buropean  and  American 
continents,  by  the  sale  of  no  less  than  six  or  seven  editioiM  and  trahslationa  in  aa  many  yeara."^£B- 
tract  from  Prtfaes, 
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MEDICAL  EEMEDIES, 

NEW  REMEDIES.  THE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINIS- 
TERING THEM;  THEIR  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  HEALTH  AND  DISEASED 
ECONOMY,  &c  &c.,  BY  PROFESSOR  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON.  Fourth  edi. 
tion,  brought  up  to  1843.    In  one  volume  octavo. 

This  work  contains  articles  that  have  been  recently  introduced  Into  the  Materia  Medica ;  or  old  articles* 
that  have  received  new  applications,  eome  of  these  are  in  the  treneral'works  on  Materia  Medica,  hot 
their  properties  ore  only  briefly  referred  to.  In  this  work,  the  experience  of  individuals  Is  extensively 
given,  with  reference  to  the  original  papers.  Under  Iodine,  for  example,  all  the  information— pharma- 
ceutical and  therapeutical— up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  worr,  is  aflR>rded,  with  the  prescrip> 
tions  that  have  been  proposed  by  various  observers;  each  succeasiva  edition  has  incorporated  with  ft  tbo 


new.' 


propos 
result  of  recent  experience,  and  is  therefore 


MIDWIFERY  WITH  CUTS,  A  LATE  WORK. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD  CUTS,  BY 
EDWARD  RIGBY,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  lecturer  on 
Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &.C.,  with  notes  and  additional  Illustrations, 
by  an  American  Practitioner.    In  one  volume. 

The  late  Profeasor  Dewees,  into  whose  hands  thisvoluroe  was  placed  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  in 
returning  it,  exnresscd  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  its  merits.  The  Judgment  of  such  high  authority 
should  commend  it  to  general  flcvoor. 

DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  WITH  NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS,  BY  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  W.  P.  DEWEES,  in  one  volume 
8vo— the  Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE,  BY  ARCHIBALD  BILLING, 
M.Dm  A.M.,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &a:,,  &c.  In  One  Volume,  8va  First  American  from  the 
Four^  London  Edition. 

**  We  know  of  no  book  which  eontaint  within  the  nme  tpace  so  much  valuable  information, ;he  result 
not  of  fenclAil  theory,  nor  of  idle  hypothesit,  but  of  clo«e,  persevering  Clinical  Observation,  accompanied 
with  much  aoundnets  of  Judgment,  and  extraordinary  slinical  thgi.'^'-JUeiHco-CMirurgieal  Review. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  fourth  American  edition.    In  one  volume  octavo. 

COATES'S  POPULAR  MEDICINE,  OR  FAMILY  ADVISER,  consisting  of 
Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  with  such  Hints  on  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  Surgery,  ana  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  as  may  prove  useful  in 
families  when  re^lar  Physicians  cannot  be  procured :  being  a  Companion  and  Guide 
for  intelligent  Principals  of  Manufactories,  Plantations,  and  Boarding  Schools ;  Heads 
of  Families,  Masters  of  Vessels,  Missionaries,  or  Travellers;  and  a  useful  Sketch  for 
Yonn^  men  about  commencing  the  Study  of  Medicine.    By  Reynell  Coates,  M.D. 

This  work  is  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  Ewells'  Medical  Companion,  which  is 
now  entirely  out  of  print 

OUTLINES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE.  By  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  M.D.,  with  notes  and  additions.  A  small  volume. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  with  so 
much  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
as  are  Essential  to  be  known  by  Members  of  the  Bar  and  Private  Gentlemen;  and  all 
the  Laws  relating  to  Medical  Practitioners ;  with  Explanatory  Plates.  By  J.  Chitty, 
Esq.,  second  American  edition,  with  notes  and  additions  adapted  to  American  Works 
and  Judicial  Decisions.    In  One  Volume  Octavo. 

ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  BRAIN.  Pathological  and  practical  Researches  on 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.    New  edition,  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  HUMAN  TEETH,  showing  the  causes 
of  their  destruction  and  the  means  of  their  preservation,  by  William  Robertson.  With 
platest.    First  American  from  the  second  London  Edition.    In  one  volume  octavo. 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH.  By 
Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  d&c  Third  American  edition.  In  one  volume  octavo, 
with  numerous  plates. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES.  By  Drs.  James  Hope,  J.  C. 
Prichard,  John  Hughes  Bennett,  Robert  H.  Taylor  and  Theophilus  Thomson.  In  one 
volume  octava 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 
By  Drs.  Williams,  Theophilus  Thomson,  W.  R  Carpenter,  and  W.  Bruce  Joy.  In 
one  volume  octavo. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  FEVERS,  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  INFLAMMA- 
TION,  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  By  Drs.  Symonds,  Allison,  Christison, 
6lc.  &c.    In  one  volume  octavo. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE,  URINARY  AND 
UTERINE  ORGANa  By  Drs.  Joy,  Symonds,  Thomson,  Ferguson,  &c.  &c.  In 
one  volume  octavo. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  HiEMORRHAGES,  DROPSY,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT,  SCROFULA,  dux  &^  By  Drs.  Burrows,  Watson,  Shapter,  Joy,  &c.  &,c. 
In  one  volume  octava 

The  above  fiv«  volumes  are  from  the  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  edited  by  Dr. 
Tweedie,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Gerhard.  Each  volume  is  complete  within  itself,  and  is 
for  sale  separately. 

THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT;  OR  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Including  a  Glossary  of  the  Terms  of  the  Science,  and  of  the  Mode  of  Prescribing ; 
Bibliographical  Notices  of  Medical  Works;  the  Regulations  of  the  different  Medical 
I  Colleges  of  the  Union,  &c.    By  Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.    In  one  vol.  8vo. 
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DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBED. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  DISEASES  OP  FEMALES,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBED,  CHIEFLY  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL.  M.D.,  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Richmond  Hospital,  School 
of  Medicine,  &.c.  dtc,  with  Notes  and  Additions  by  R.  M.  Huston,  M.D.,  Professor,  dtc 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Second  American  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo. — Just  reoiy. 


DUNGLISON'S  PHYSIOLOGY -WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  OVER  TWO  HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD ;  BY  PROFESSOR  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON ;  the 
fourth  edition  with  numerous  additions  and  modifications,  in  2  vols.  8va 

Thit  work  it  occupitd  with  tlM  Ajnctioiu  ezecaffd  by  healibv  man.  It  emhriow  a  feneni  ezpotitioii 
of  the  Ainaions;  thie  new  views  entertained  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  tiHuee;  but  n  eepecially 
intended  to  fire  an  accurate  view  of  the  actloni  of  ihe  difl^rent  organa,  aa  an  introduction  to  the  atady 
of  patholocy,  hyaiene  and  therapeutica.  It  treatf  nntreover,  of  the  anatoany  of  the  orgaaa  ao  Atr  aa  ia 
aeceeaary  fbr  a  full  understandinf  of  the  Ainctiona ;  and  if  lareeJy  illuetrated  bjf  appropriate  enfravinn. 
The  lart  edition  contalna  aeveral  additional  illustrations  to  elucidate  either  topics  that  have  been  alreadr 
touched  upon  in  the  work,  or  sach  aa  are  new.  Every  eflbrt  haa  been  made  to  plaee  the  work,  ia  all 
rtapecta,  oo  a  level  with  the  existing  atate  of  the  science. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  BY  W.  LAWRENCE, 

Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  die.,  from  the  last  London  Edition,  with  numerous 

additions,  and  sixtv-seven  Illustrations,  manv  of  which  are  from  ori^nal  drawings. 

By  Isaac  Hats,  M.D^  Surgeon  to  the  Wills  Hospital,  &c.,  dlto^  in  1  vol.  8vo.— 

JuMt  ready. 

The  character  of  thia  work  Is  too  well  estabtirhed  to  require  a  word  of  commendation— it  Is  Jottly 
eonaidered  the  beat  on  the  sutiject.  The  present  fa  a  reprint  of  the  last  London  Edition,  whieh  appeared 
in  1841,  completely  revised  and  creatly  enlarged  by  the  author -and  to  it  considerable  additions  hava 
been  made  by  the  editor.  Several  sul^|ects  omitted  in  the  original  are  treated  of  In  this  edition,  on  which 
occasion  fVee  use  has  been  made  of  the  work  of  Mackenaie,  to  which  ia  added  the  •ditor'a  own  ezperi- 
enea,  derived  from  many  yeara*  attentioa  to  the  labject. 
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THE  URINARY  ORGANS,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS,  BY  SIR 

R  C.  BRODIE,  BART.  F.Ita    From  the  Third  London  Edition,  with  alterations 

and  additions,  a  small  8vo.  volume. — Now  ready. 

The  work  has  throughout  been  entirelv  revised,  some  of  the  aathor*8  viewi  have  been  modified,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  new  matter  has  been  added,  among  which  is  a  Leetura  on  the  Operation  of 
Lithotomy. 
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RICORD  ON  VENEREAL. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES;  OR, CRITICAL 
AND  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  INOCULATION,  APPLIED  TO 
THE  STUDY  OF  THESE  AFFECTIONS;  WITH  A  THERAPEUTICAL 
SUMMARY  AND  SPECIAL  FORMULARY,  BY  PH.  RICORD,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
of  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris,  Clinical  Professor  of  Special  Pathology,  6bc. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Henry  Pilkington  Druromond,  MJD^  in  one  volume. 
— iVbto  ready, 

LAWRENCE  ON  RUPTURES. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RUPTURES,  BY  W.  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  &.c.  ^lc,  from  the  Fiflh  London  Edition,  consi- 
derably enlarged.    In  1  vol.  8vo. — Now  ready 

The  prruliar  advanta(r«  of  the  treatiM  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ia.  that  he  explains  his  views  on  the  anatomy 
of  hernia,  and  tb(>  different  varieties  of  the  diMaiw.  in  a  manner  which  renders  his  book  peculiarly  useful 
to  the  student.  It  must  be  superfluous  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  value  to  tlie  surifical  practitioner. 
Aa  a  treatlM  on  hernia,  presentinc  a  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  it  atanoi  in  the  firat 
rank,— fdia^rf A  Mpdieml  and  SurffUal  J»untmL 
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ESSAYS  ON  ASTflMA,  APHTHiB,  ASPHYXIA,  APOPLEXY,  ARSENIC, 
ATROPA,  AIR,  ABORTION,  ANGINA  PECTORIS,  and  other  subjects,  embraced 
in  the  Articles  from  A  to  Azote,  prepared  for  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine 
by  Dr.  Chapman  and  others.  Each  article  is  complete  within  itself,  and  embraces  the 
practical  experience  of  its  author,  and  aa  they  are  only  to  be  had  in  this  collection, 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  profession.  The  two  volumes  are  now  offered  at 
a  price  so  low,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  every  practitioner  and  student 

OUTLINES  OP  PHYSIOLOGY ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology.  By  P.  M. 
Roget,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  dtc 
First  American  edition  revised,  with  numerous  Notes.     In  one  volume  octavo. 

GE0IXX5Y  AND  MINERALOGY,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Bucklnnd,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Reader  in  Geo- 
logy and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  nearly  one  hundred  copper- 
plates and  large  coloured  maps.  A  new  edition  from  the  late  London  edition,  with 
supplementary  notes  and  additional  plates. 

THE  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES,  complete  in  sevm  volumes  octavo,  em. 
bracing : 

I.  The  Adapution  of  Externtl  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Cooatitutioa  of  Man.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomaa  Chalmers. 

ir.  Th«  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Phytical  Condition  of  Man.    By  John  Kidd,  M.D.F.R.S. 

HI.  Aetronoroy  and  General  Phyeiea.  contiderod  with  referenee  to  Natural  Theolofy.  By  the  Rer. 
VTilliaon  Whewell. 

IV.  The  Hand ;  its  Mechatiiaoi  and  vital  JBndowments  aa  evincing  Deaign.  By  Bir  Charles  Bell,  K.H., 
F.R.S.    With  numerous  wood-cuts. 

V.  Chftraictry.  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion.    By  William  Front,  M.D.F.R.8. 

Vf.  The  History,  Habits,  and  instincts  of  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  M.A.F.R.a.  Illua- 
trat^  by  numerous  engiavings  on  copper. 

Vlf.  Animal  and  VegetHble  Physiology,  considered  with  reference  to  Nataral  Theology.  By  Peter 
Marie  Roget,  M-D.    Illustrated  with  nearly  Ave  hundred  wood-cuts. 

VIII.  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Buckland,  D.oT  With  numerous  engravings  on  copper,  and  a  large  coloured  map. 

Tbe  works  of  Buckland,  Kirby  and  Roget,  may  be  had  separate. 

A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  bjr  W.  P.  Car- 
penter, Author  of  Principles  of  Human  Phjrs'iolo^y,  dtc,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Instruction.  With  numeroos  woodcuts, 
in  one  volume  12ma 

A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY;  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  practical  farmer,  by  Charles  Squarry,  Chemist    In  one  vd.  12ma 

ROGET'S  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  with  nearly  five 
hundred  woodcuts,  in  two  volumes,  second  American  edition. 

THE  HISTORY,  HABITS,  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Kirby,  M.A.F.R.S.    Illustrated  by  numerous  copperplate  engravings* 

The  Ninth  Bridgcwater  Treatise.  A  FRAGMENT,  by  Charlea  Bab^e,  Esq. 
From  the  second  London  edition.    In  one  volume  octava 

A  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC.  Comprising  moat  of  the  diseases  not  treated  of  in 
Diseases  of  Females  and  Diseases  of  Children,  second  Cilition.  By  W.  P.  Dewpes, 
M.D.,  formerly  Adjunct  Profeator  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  one  vol.  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  OF  HYGIENE;  on  the  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality; 
Change  of  Air  and  Climate,  Soasoaf,  Food,  Clothing,  Bath'mg,  Sleep,  Corporeal  and 
Intellectual  Pursuits,  &.C.,  on  Human  Health,  constituting  Elements  of  Hygiene.  By 
Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.    In  one  volume  8vo. 

ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  STOMACH.  Pathological  and  Practical  Researohee 
on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  the  InteFtinal  Canal,  the  Liver,  and  other  Viscera  of  the 
Abdomen.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.  Third  American,  from  the  second  London 
edition,  enlarged.    In  one  volume  8va 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

A  NEW  WORK. 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  THRORBTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS. 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  arranged 
according  to  a  Natural  System  of  Claseification,  and  preceded  by  an  Outlme  of  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Skin.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  System 
of  Human  Anatomy,  ^lc.,  in  1  vol.  8va 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER'S  WORKS!!! 
LEA  &  BLANCHARD 

HAVB  NOW  IN  PREPARATION,  AND  WILL  SPBRDILY  ISSUE, 

THB  ANATOII  AND  SCBGICM.  TREATMENT 

or 

ABDOMINAL  HERNIA; 

BY  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Bart. 

Edited  by  C.  ASTON  KEY,  Surqeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  &c. 

Thii  Imporunt  work  of  Sir  Afiivy,  will  be  printed  from  the  uithorixed  second  editkm,  published  la 
London,  In  luge  nperropal/oHoj  and  edited  by  his  nephew,  Proffssor  Key.  It  will  conuin  alt  tks 
PiaU9  tmd  aU  the  L«l/«rpf«M-*ihere  will  be  no  omiwione,  inUrpotatimu^  or  modi^ca/foiie— It  will 

be  ibe  complete  work  in  

ONE  LARGE  IMPERIAL  8vo.  VOLUME, 
with  over  laOPlfures  on  Twenty-eix  plates,  end  about  300  larfe  pages  cf  letterpress.    The  corrwri- 
ness  of  the  plates  will  be  guaranteed  07  a  revision  and  close  examination  under  the  eye  of  a  disiia- 
guiahed  Surgton. 

To  b«  fuil«iwvd  bjr  the  workf  on  TfIB  TESTIS,  BRB  X^H*.  Ace.,  by  the  same  author. 

TO  BE  READY  EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 

A  TBBiTISE  OR  BISIOCITIONS  AND  PBACTDBKS  OF  THE  JODTS. 

Edited  by  BRANSBV  COOPER,  Esq.,  P.  R.  S. 
POBLI8U6D  with  additional  not6s  and  cases, 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR, 

In  one  volume,  Svo. 

sir  Asiley  Cooper  left  very  considerable  additions  in  MS.  for  the  express  parposs  of  beinf  Introduced 
Into  this  Edition  The  whole  of  the  Platea  have  been  redrawn,  eocraved  on  Wood,  and  printed  with 
the  Text-  No  expense  has  been  spared  In  its  typographical  ezecuUoB;  and  it  is  published  at  a  price  to 
make  itavaiiableto  every  member  of  the  profession. 

"novTreadyT 

A  TREATISE 

on 

THE   DENTAL   ART, 

FOUNDED 

ON   ACTUAL   EXPERIENCE, 

ainSTRATED  BT  TWO  HUNDRED  m  FORTT-ONE  FIOVEES  IN  LITHOfiRAFHT, 

AND  FIFTT-FOUR  WOOD  CDT8. 

BY  r.  MAURY, 
DENTIST  OP  THE  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

StanBlateti  fcom  t|)c  JfrcncD, 
WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS, 

BY  J.  B.  SAVIER, 

DOCTOE  or  DENTAL  8UBOBEY. 

One  vol.  8to. 

This  work  Is  used  as  a  Textrbook  In  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sursery,  end  commends  hself  to 
the  Profesniun  from  the  great  reputaton  of  the  author,  and  as  embracing  the  latest  Information  on  the 
subject.  Its  steady  demand  is  the  beat  testimony  of  the  general  lavour  with  which  the  profession  has 
received  it.    It  Is  in  (act  a  cyclopedia  of  the  science 

Prom  the  AmerieoH  Journal  </  tht  Medical  Science*. 

*<  The  work  Is  divided  into  three  pane:  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  'Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Mouth  and  its  Appendages,' as  for  exan>ple-the  toncue,  maxillary  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins  and  glands;  the  teeth,  together  with  a  description  of  the  manner  of  their  lurmation,  development, 
structure,  and  eruption  of  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  sets;  also  a  description  of  the  denui  pulps 
and  enamel,  and  the  varieties  of '  Ibrm,*  *  number,'  '  position,'  *  structure,'  and  the  *  consistency  of  tha 
teeth.' 

"  In  the  second  pait  of  the  work,  he  treats  of  <  Denul  Hygiene  and  Therapeutlos,'  embmclof  a  d^ 
scriptiou  of  the  means  for  the  preeervalion  of  the  teeth  and  alt  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

"The  third  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  *Mechknical  Dentlsuy,'or  a  description  of  the  varloos 
methods  for  the  Insertion  of  artificial  teeth;  every  one  of  which  is  illustrated  by  one  or  more  woodcut 
nngravings  and  lithographic  plates 

"The  information  conuined  in  the  tim  and  second  parts  of  the  work  should  be  poasessed  not  only 
by  every  dental,  but  by  every  medical  practitioner,  and  more  especially  by  those  residing  in  the  coun* 
i^  and  small  villages  where  the  services  of  scientific  and  skilfUl  dentists  can  rarely  be  had." 
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Books  at  Press  and  pr^aring  for  Publication. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN,  by  D.  Francis 
Condie,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &.c.  Slc,  in  1  vol.  8to.:  a  new  work. 
To  be  ready  early  in  December. 

A  FORMULARY,  containing  directions  for  Prescribinirt  Preparing  and  Exhibitinflr  Me* 
dicines,  selected  fVom  the  most  approved  American  and  European  authorities;  embracing 
the  latest  improvements  and  diseoveriee  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  Intended 
as  a  ^uide  to  Physicians  and  Apothecaries.  By  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  Colleee  of  Pharmacy:  l3mo.     A  new  work. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  Com- 
prising  their  Functional  and  Orcranic  aflfections.  Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from 
Hospital  and  private  practice.  By  Samuel  Asbwel],  M.  D.,  Obstetric  Phynician  and 
Lecturer  to  Guy*s  Hospital.  In  Three  parts.  Part  1. — Functional  Diseases.  Purt 
II. — Organic  Diseases,  complrte  in  1  vol.  Svo.,  with  notes  and  additions. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY,  illus. 
trated  with  figures  on  copper  and  wood,  from  the  second  London  Eldition,  by  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.  D.,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  New  Work  on  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  nse  of  Students  of  Medicine,  by  Professor 
Franklin  Bache,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  with  cuts. 

BASSE'S  SYSTEM  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,  traashrted  from  the  German 
and  edited  by  Drs.  Swaine  and  Ure. 

FRESENIUS'  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 
&c.  Slc.  in  one  vol. 

MEIGS  ON  FEMALES.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseaaes  of  Females,  with  Illustrations, 
by  Charles  D.  Meigsi,  M.  D.    In  I  vol.  8vo. 

THE  AMERICAN  DISSECTOR*S  COMPANION,  consisthfig  of  a  short  description  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  with  full  inatrnotions  for  making  the  dissections. 
Including  directions  for  injecting,  drying  and  preserving  anatomical  specimens,  illus- 
trated by  one  hundred  wood  cuts,  beautifully  executed,  by  Paul  Beck  Goddard,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &.c.,  in  kvol.  12mo.    A  new  work. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY,  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  and  wood  cuts,  by  Thomas  IX  Mtltler,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phil' 
adelphta,  ^dc  Slc^  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

OUTLINES  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  by  William 
Pulteney  Alison,  M.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1  vol.  Bvo. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BLOOD,  in  various  Diseases,  by  Professor  Andral. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D..  in  1  vol. 8vo. 

A  TREATISE  on  CONSUMPTION,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Liver,  by  Professor  Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — ready  in  January. 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  Diseases  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  by  T.  Wharton 
Jones,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Robert  Todd,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
splendid  wood  cuts.    With  additions,  dtc,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  &.C.   In  1  vol.  Svo. 

SIMONS'  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  edited  by  Dr.  Day,  in  1  vol.6vo. 

AN  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 
by  John  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Louisiana. 

THE  CYCLOP-fiDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  Edited  by  J.  Forbes,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.;  Alexander  Tweedie,  M.  D.;  and  J.  Conolly,  M.  D.,  and  revised  by  Profosior 
Dunglison. 

This  important  work  is  now  completed,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  original  essays  upon 
all  the  subjects  of  medicine,  contributed  by  no  less  than  67  of  the  roost  eminent. practi- 
cal pbjrsicians  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  forming  a  complete  Library  of  Medicine. 
Each  subject  has  been  treated  bv  a  writer  of  acknowledffed  reputation,  whose  particu- 
lar studies  have  eminently  6tted  him  for  the  task,  and  all  the  articles  are  authenticated 
with  the  names  of  the  authors:  thus  giving  the  work  a  character  of  originality  and  au- 
thority which  does  not  belong  to  Cyclopedias  upon  the  plan  of  anonymous  publication, 
or  to  compilations  by  single  writers,  however  learned  and  industrious. 

The  whole  will  be  comprehended  in  four  super.royal  8vo.  velumes,  printed  in  double 
columns,  containing  an  immense  mass  of  matter.  The  first  volume  of  this  great  and  vaU 
nable  work  will  be  ready  early  next  year  and  the  others  will  follow  at  short  interva^«« 

In  obtaining  the  aid  of  Professor  Dunglison,  the  publishers  present  a  guaranty  for  a  ca^*^ 
fill  revision  of  the  whole  work  with  such  additions  as  will  bring  it  up  to  the  day  ^ 
pQUication.^i^ 

Together  with  other  worka. 


FOR    TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS. 

ReTWED  it  SlMDCRaON  OF  THE  FaiNKLIH   HoDSB. 

""THE  OOMPIiETE  COOK." 

LEA  &  BLANCHARD  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

"The  Compleie  Cook;"  Plain  and  Practical  Direetions  for  Cooking  and  House- 
keeping; wiih  upwards  ofSeren  Hundred  Receipts — consisting  of  directions  for  the 
choice  of  Meat  and  Poultry;  preparations  for  cooking;  making  of  broths  and  soups; 
boiling,  roasting,  baking  and  frying  of  meats,  fish,  &c.;  seasonings,  colourings,  cook- 
ing vegetables;  preparing  salads,  clarifying;  making  of  pastry,  puddings,  gruels, 
gravies,  garnishes,  &c.;  and  with  general  directions  tor  making  wines.  With  addi- 
tions and  alterations  by  J.  M.  Sanderson  of  the  Franklin  House.  In  one  voL  12mo<, 
sewed.    Price  twenty-five  cents.   190  large  pages. 

The  author  says  in  his  Preface — 

"  In  the  work  reasons  are  given  for  the  doctrines  laid  down,  and  It  has  been  wrCt^ 
ten,  not  only  with  a  view  of  furnishing  a  complete  Cooking  Book,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing,  in  a  simple  manner,  inexperienced  mistresses  and  servants, 
in  ine  elementary  principles  of  the  culinary  science.  In  our  *•  rudimetUi*  we  have 
endeavoured  to  teach  that  which  a  woman  should  know  before  she  can  be  called  a 
"young  cook," as  well  as  that  which  a  young  cook  has  to  learn. 

ELLIOTSON'S    MESMERIC    CASES. 

Price  25  cents. 

Numerous  cases  of  Surgical  Operations  without  pain  tu  the  Mesmeric  State;  with 
Remarks  upon  the  opposition  of  many  members  or  the  Roval  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society  and  others  to  the  reception  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Mesmerism. 

"  In  the  whole  domain  of  human  arguments,  no  science  or  art  rests  upon  experi- 
ments more  numerous,  more  positive,  or  more  easily  ascertained." 

"  To  me  (and  before  many  years  the  opinion  must  be  universal)  the  most  extraor- 
dinary event  in  the  whole  history  of  human  science  is  that  MEeMeaiaM  could  ever  be 
doubted."— Chbn£vix. 

By  John  Elliotbon,  Cantab.  F.  R.  S. 

ROGERS'  POBMS. 

LATBLT    PUBIIBHBD. 

The  Poami  of  Samuel  Rogera,  with  DumeroailUuftrationi,  a  new  edition,  wHh  additlom  by  the  av- 
thor,  contaialQ^:— Tlia  Ploaaures  of  Memory,  Epiaite  to  a  Friend,  Hainao  Lifa,  JacaooHno,  Boy  of 
Egremond,  Toyage  of  Columbus,  MisceUaoeoui  Poems,  dtc.  printed  on  large  type  and  nne  paper,  wiih 
encraTinils  in  ihe  ftrai  style  of  ihp.  art  by  Turner,  Ooodall,  WalUs,  Finden,  /(cc  viz 

Plate  1.  A  Oarden  Scene  2  L#wellyn  Hall.  3.  Sunrise  on  Tomaru.  4.  The  RIalteby  BffoonlUrht. 
6.  The  Woodland  Fovnuia.  6.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Julienne.  7.  The  Chamois  Hunt  among  the  Afpi. 
8.  Columbus  discovering  Land.  9.  Certaa  and  Piaarro  In  the  Chapel  of  La  Babida.  10.  Data?  Bota 
Quletl." 

To  match  L.  &  B.'s  fine  editions  of  Lalla  Rookh,  Book  of  the  Passions,  Leila^ 
&c.;  in  one  volume,  imperial  octavo,  embossed  extra  cloth  and  beautiful  white  calf, 
gilt  edges.  The  whole  forming  an  elegant  and  appropriate  giA  for  the  approaching 
reason. 


CAREY  &  HART,  PHILADELPHIA, 

ARE  NOW  PUBLlSHINa 

THE  ENCirCLt)PEDlA  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

PRESBBTTINO   A  COMPLETE   AND   EXTENDED   VIEW  OF  THE   PRESENT  STATE    OF 
CHEMICAL  SCIENCE,  WITH  ITS  NUMEROtTS  AND  IMPORTANT  APPLICATIONS  TO 

KEDICAL  SCIENCE,  ifiUCULTlIRE,  TIE  ARTS,  AND  HANUFACTUKES. 

BAflBD  9P0N  THE  PLAN  OF  THB 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY,  BY  DR.  URE;  AND  THE  DICTIONARY  OF 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, NOW  PUBLISHING 

BY  LIEBIG.  POGGENDORF,  WOEHLER,  &c 

BY  JAMES  C.  BOOTH, 

Member  of  the  Ara-  PhUoiophical  SoclMy,  and  of  ihe  Academy  of  Nat.  Sclwicee,  Profcwor  of  Technical 
Chemietry  In  ihe  Franklin  IniUlute,  and  of  Elementary  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  High  School. 

The  work  will  appear  in  monthly  numbers,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  wood*cuta, 
will  contain  many  beautifully  engraved  plates,  and  will  be  eoroploted  in  twenty  num. 
bera,  tX  25  centa  each:  thus  furnishing  it  complete  for  five  dollars.    No.  1  it  now  ready. 


JEFFERSON    MEDIOAL    CQLLEQEl 

SESSION    OF    1843-44. 

Tho  reralftT  Coune  of  Lecturei  will  commtn^c  on  Moniftj  the  Ciih  of  Hottmbn,  und  end  on  Ue 
latt  day  of  Febniary. 

ROBLEY  DUNGLI80N,  M.D^  Professor  ofhutUuta  of  Medidru,  Ac 

ROBERT  M.  HUSTON,  M.D^  Proftswr  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  The- 
rapeutiea. 

JOSEPH  PANC0A8T,  M.D^  Professor  of  Genmd,  DeseripHve,  and  Stsrgieal 
Anatomy, 

JOHN  K.  MITCHELL,  M.  B^  Prof essor  of  Practice  of  Medieme. 

THOMAS  D.  MUTTER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children, 

FRANKLIN  B  ACHE,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Leetnres  end  Pracilcel  IHiuintlone  will  be  flven  at  the  Philadelphia  Hofpttal  regnUrij  through 
theCoonebf 

DR.  DUNGLISON  on  CUnical  Medicine, 
DR.  PANCOAST  on  Clinical  Surgery, 
and  at  the  Dlspensaiy  of  the  College,  bj  ProfMBon  of  the  Inathntlon. 

R.  M.  HUSTON,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  FacuUf, 


UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT.— SESSION  1848-44. 

The  Lectoree  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  6th  daj  of  Norember,  and  be  eontlnned,  nnder  the  fel- 
lowing  arrangement,  to  the  middle  of  March  eneulng:— 

Piactice  and  Theory  of  Medicine,   • bjNATBAitnLCHAPiujr,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  ......•.•-•       «  Rourt  Hars,  M.  D. 

Surgery,      .••...  ...«  William  Oibson,  M.  D. 

Anatomy,    .-•••-•  ..«  William  E.  Hoemkr,  M.  Di 

Inatiiutee  of  Medicine,      ..••«•..       «  Samubl  Jaokbon,  M.D. 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.        ......        «  Ocoaec  B.  WooSi  M.  P. 

Obaietriea  and  the  Dieeasea  of  Women  and  Children,     •      .       «  HuohL.  Hones,  M.D. 

A.  CourM  of  Clinical  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  In  connexion  whh  the  above,  la  given  at  the  vwy 
extensive  and  convenient  Infirmary  called  the  Philadelphia  Hospiul. 

Clinical  Medicine, by  W.  W.OBnBAiu>,M.D. 

Clinical  Svrgery,         ...•...(•  Dn.  OneoM  and  HoRMsn. 

Clinical  Tnstmction  In  Medicine  if  also  given  from  the  Ist  day  of  November  to  the  1st  day  of  March 
by  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  an  institution  which  Is  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  conducted  Infirmaries  in  tlie  United  States. 

The  rooms  for  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  opened  October  1st,  and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  the 
Course.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  Paul  Bros  GonoARD,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator,  with  a  supervision 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Humer. 

Extensive  cabinets  on  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics  exist. 

The  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  besides  his  Cabinet,  has  an  extensive  and  well  furnished  Conserv- 
atory, from  which  are  exhibited,  In  the  fresh  and  growing  sute,  the  native  and  exotic  Medicinal  Plants. 

W.  E.  HORNER,  M.D., 

Dtm  gTtAs  Mtdical  IheuUy,  363  ChMtmU  Strsst,  PhOads^him. 
Oct.  lflt,184S. 


Gso*  w.  oarfun  Tim  &  co.. 

Wholesale  Druggists,  No.  301  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Have  mute  arrmnfrnMnts  wilb  Mft:3.  JAMfeS  BBTTS, corner  of  I  lib  and  CheAtnulSt.,  the  Ulentad 


nrnprietr«M  of  tbe  fulluwiiig  innlrumeut,  lii  tuppiy  Ibe  Plijrtictuiia  and  Drugfiftta  of  the  United 
5ttie«,  at  ibe  iiiaiiufacturer*«  prict  ■.  Th«jr  are  irow  prepared  to  receive  order*,  aod  would  beg  le&ve 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Medical  ProfVwIon  to  tbe  following  notice  of 


for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Procedentia  and  Prvilaptat  Ut«ri. 

A  vaJtiabie  tubtfiiuie  for  the  Penary,  over  which  it  haa  nuineroas  advaotafea,  and  li  in  erery 
way  preferable,  h  ie  under  tlM  uioet  eminent  Medical  paUoubge  iu  Pbiiadefphia,  New  York,  Bal- 
tijuore,  Waabiogtou,  Jtc  dtc 

TESTIMONIALS. 

jrnmStwtuslJ^ckmn,  M  2>..  fr^mtor^fUu  /»•«".  From  Baml.  MtCUttmi,  Jt.D.,  Pnf.  ^  MOw^f^ 


Hi*. 

Some  yearepast.  Bira.  Eletta«at  my  auggesUos. 


mnd  DiMM»e»  qf  fVomn  and  Ckildrtm^  in  tk»  Pcnm- 
9fl9nnU  JMtcnl  (UlUf, 

I  kave  found  JMre.  Batu*  eupporter  the  very 


made  an  inttrumeul  for  giving  support  to  tbe  beat  instrument*  of  tbe  kind,  I  have  ever  yet  met 
abdomen  and  perineum,  which  fliave  continued  with,ia  the  whole  of  nyprofeaaioualexperieaea. 
to  employ  from  that  lime,  in  my  practice,  with'    I  have  recommended  it,  and  will  continue  to 
noai  d*«ided  advantage.  ,do  to,  aa  the  most  auccesaAil  of  ita  alaas,  in  caeea 

It  frequently  happene  that  tbe  tone  of  the  ab*  of  uteriae  dleplaceuiePta.    Make  reference  to  dm 
dominal  mueclea  u  lost  and  ibey  become  relaxed,  aa  to  ita  meriia.  PhiUd$lpJU*^  May  5,  I&43. 

Tbe  large  and  weighty  packet  uf  the  intettiuea,  ^^ 

losing,  in  consequeuee.  their  support,  graviiateoii  nr  n  ir  tbmMUr  P^MmU,^  Co    Va. 

the  pelvic  viscera,  pressing  oh  tbe  uterus,  and        From  ur,  H.  ir.  lupsur,  rowMtun  L>o ,  ko, 
aometiniea  dwrauging  ita  pusitiou}  tlie  livsr  and     The  aaaceaa  wMch  I  ksv*  met  with  duriaf 


other  viscera  fullow  the  intestines,  sink  down-  the  last  twelve  months,  in  the  treatmoot  of  the 
wards,  and  drag  oniheir  ligaments.  Lesions  will  most  aggravated  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  with 
result  from  this  conditiuu;  there  is  a  juost  ei>.Mrs.  Butts*  aterina  supporter,  induce*  me  to  give 
bausting  sense  of  emptiness  and  dragging  felt  in  preierence  to  it,  over  all  instruments  that  have 
the  superior  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  feel*  been  aufgested,  tor  tho  treatioeat  of  that  moat 
log  of  Wfight  and  pressure  in  thn  lower,  attended  distressing  malady. 

wiib  pain  of  tbe  back.  The  patient  caanoi  staud'  P.  8.  I  do  also  aaaiire  you  I  b«ve  had  ua4w 
erect,  eiercise  or  walk,  wilhuut  inconvenience  treatment,  during  the  past  twelve  mouths,  aoiue 
or  suffering.  There  M  olteu  disability  for  any  of  the  most  aigravaled  cases,  that  bade  defiance 
kind  of  exertion.  to  all  the  diflterent  modes  uf  practice;  tbe  usvof 

Artificial  support  of  the  abdomen  remedies  tbe  different  shaped  pessaries,  which  have  coa- 
more  or  less  effectually  tbis  train  of  disorders,  tributed  not  a  little,  to  render  the  cases  more 
and  rarely  fails  to  abate  the  most  uncomfortable  complicated,  by  produang  irritationof  tbe  vagina 
of  the  sy  mpioms.  ios  tiiic»,  and  the  oousequeuoea  of  pressure  on  the 

Tbe  apparatus  of  Mrs.  Betta  Is  well  adapted  to  rectum.  Ftb.  6, 1843. 

accomplisli  this  purpose;  I  have  been  enabled  to 


five  prompt  relief,  in  many  distrsesing  cases,  by 
Its  application.    I  have  no  tattsiiatiun  in  recom 
mending  it  to  the  Medical  Profestfiun^as  au  educ- 
tual  meauffk  iu  the  class  of  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  Pkiladelpkin,  Dec  13,  IWi 

mnm  fTm,  Hnrrii,  M.  D ,  Lt*tur$r  e»  ObttstrUs 
J^    in  tkt  Pkiladetmkin  Medical  iMtUuU,    S$e 
Ssd.  iJxasUnsr,  f'oi.  i,  A*a.  13. 
More  tlian  a  hundred  medical   gentteiMB  of 
this  city,  among  whom  are  Prufessurs  in  each  of 
the  four  ^ledical  schools,  have  tried  it  ou  their  pa- 
trenu  afflicted  with  prolapsus  uteri,  and  are  tes 
tifying  to  iu  great  kdvaniages  over  every  other 
apparatus  employed  by  the  profession,  and  more 
than  u  tlinutand  f^iuules  either  radically  cured  or 
materially  bent-flited  are  earnestly  recommending 
it  to  iheir  (elhiw  sufferera. 

JtVsai  T.  D.  Mutttr,  M.  D  ,  Pr^futvr  tf  Surgtrfin 
tkt  Jfger$<m  MedUnl  ColUf,  Pkiladiipkia, 

Mt  Dba»  Madam,  Dao.  11, 1849. 

it  atlortls  ine  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  I 
have  repeatedly  eioployed  your  supporter  ia  canef 
of  prolapsus  uteri,  and  with  the  moet  decided 
benefit.  There  is  no  question  of  iu  value  as  a 
remedy  iu  the  eomplainu  for  the  relief  of  which 
it  has  been  iu  vented. 

Very  truly  yonrs, 

T.  D.  MUITER. 

To  Mkf.  BsTTt. 


From  Wm,  Harris,  M  D.,  Ltcturmr  •»  OMatritg, 
^«.  in  the  Pkiiadeipkia  MedieaUmtitnts, 

Radical  tares  have  been  made  repeatedly, 
afler  every  other  means  have  failed  to  alKird  ra< 
lief. 

Ladies  affected  with  procidentia  uuri.  who 
were  unable  to  leave  their  chambers  without 
great  suffering,  found  sucli  immediate  relief  from 
the  applicati4tn  of  the  supporter,  that  in  a  (ew 
days  thev  were  able  to  pay  morning  visits  on  foot. 

One  uf  the  worst  cases  I  have  ever  seen,  was 
completely  cured  by  the  supporter,  ia  a  Wttle  more 
than  a  vear.  and  some  lees  foimidable  have  been 
relieved  in  fVom  three  to  six  months.  I  recom* 
mend  this  instrument  cordially  lo  tlie  medical 
prufession,  bolieving  it  to  be  oue  of  the  greatast 
iiuuruvemenU  uf  modern  times. 

J^.  94,  l&4a^ 

Cttniqneat  tha  OalUgt  ^f  Pk§$,  mmd  8mrf$.y  Jf.  T, 

**  Prof.  OihuaH  made  some  judicious  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri.  Ue  «<•► 
deiuued,  in  toto,  tbe  use  or  the  pessary,  and  re- 
coniniHiided  the  supporter  introduced  bv  Mrs. 
Belts."  JtprUiti^UIA, 

Dra.  P.  B.  Waiklns,  Richmond,  and  O.  P.  Lr>ot« 
Hillsboro*,  have  also  written  iu  warm  terms  of  iu 
success. 


CAUTION. 

Mrs.  Belts  having  seen  various  imitations  of  her  Snpporters,  cautions  the  public 
against  impositions  by  the  substituting  of  others  for  those  of  her  manufacture;  they 
are  inferior  in  all  the  requirements  of  a  Uterine  Supporter.  Those  made  at  Mrs. 
Betts'  establishment  have  her  written  signature,  and  any  instrument  not  having  it 
may  be  recognised  as  spurious;  and  as  a  further  check  she  would  recommend  the 
faculty  to  send  their  orders  direct  to 

GEORGE  W.  CARPENTER  &  Co.,  SOI  Market  St,  PhUadelpfaia. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA. 


A  NEW  EDITION. 


A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 
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AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY. 


OM  THB  BASIS  OP  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  OF  THE  OBRMAN 


CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 


XDITBD  BT 


FRANCIS  LIEBER, 


AttttTBD  BT 


B.  WIQ6LBSW0RTH  AND  T.  0.  BRADFORD. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 

LEA  AND  BLANCHARD, 

1843. 


IN  THIRTEEN  VOLUMES. 


w  t    .  .  .  il 


Knowledge  far  the  People. 
LEA   AND   BLANCHARD, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

ARE   NOW   PUBLISHING   IN   PARTS, 
A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

MURRAY'S  GREAT  WORK, 

THB 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  aEOGRAPHY. 


■I  i> 


The  whole  work,  embracing  nearly  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  large  impe- 
rial  pages,  and  embellished  with  nearly  TWELVE  HUNDRED  SPLEN- 
DID  ENGRAVINGS  AND  MAPS,  executed  in  the  best  style  on  wood, 
wUl  be  completed  in  TWENTY-FOUR  PARTS,  at  the  low  price  of 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 


The  Publishers  believe  themselves  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  an 
English  Journal,  which  says,-* 

**  There  if  no  work  of  the  present  day  whldi  can  compete  with  this  Encydc^MBdia,  either  in  origi- 
nalitj  of  de«ig:n,  amount  of  illottration,  or  beauty  of  execution.  Though  tenned  an  <  Encyclopedia 
of  Geography/  it  might,  with  almoat  as  much  propriety,  be  termed  an  Encydopcedia  of  Nature  and 
Art )  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  remarkable  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth— an  ani- 
mal, a  plant,  or  a  mineral — which  it  does  not  enter  into  its  plan  to  describe  and  to  illustrate.  Nor 
are  the  manners,  the  industry,  the  eommeroe,  or  the  political  institutions  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth  forgotten  {  for  to  each  and  to  all  as  ample  justice  has  been  done  as  the  sixe  of  Uie  work, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  embraced,  could  possibly  admit  Of  the  woodcuts  but  one  opinion 
be  entertained,  and  that  is,  Aat  they  are  as  truly  deserving  of  praiae  for  their  execution  as  they 
nmmerotts  and  true  to  nature." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the  Publishers  have  expended  a  large 
sum,  and  now  offer  it  at  a  price  so  low  that  it  should  command  an  extended 
circulation,  as  a  standard  work. 
They  append  a  few  of  the  many  notices  of  the  work. 

«  One  of  the  most  learned,  accurate,  and  entertaining  works  on  Geography.**— (reiif/(niMDi*9  Mag. 

«  The  most  perfect  book  on  its  subject''— ul/Ais. 

«<  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Geography  in  our  language.** — Scott  Timet* 

«  By  far  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  its  kind  at  this  moment  in  existence.  Its  infani»- 
ation  is  singularly  fiiU  and  minute,  and  its  scope  generally  so  ample,  that  no  subject  of  the  smallest 
interest  connected  with  the  varioas  regions  of  the  earth  is  left  untouched.  Unquestionably  the  first 
of  its  class.  The  very  neat  and  correct  wood-cuts  by  which  the  wAtten  descriptions  of  places  and 
things  are  illustrated,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  by  their  giving,  to  the  impressions  de- 
sired to  be  made,  on  the  reader,  all  the  vividness  and  accuracy  which  it  is  possible  to  convey  through 
any  artificial  medium.'* — Scotsman, 

«  Of  this  work  we  cannot  speak  too  highly — ^in  every  point  it  is  peifect  Thongn  nominally  an 
<  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,'  it  might  with  justice  be  entitled  an  abridged  history  of  the  world ;  as 
it  contains  an  outline  of  the  civil,  social,  and  natural  history  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  While 
it  afibrds  pleasure  and  improvement  to  the  l^med  f^om  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the  excellenoe 
of  the  arrangement,  it  becomes  intelligible  to  the  most  Boeotie  and  stunted  mind.'*— J)ti^&'fi  Fret' 
man*8  JoumaL 

«  Every  quality  appears  to  be  here  combined  in  order  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  nsefbl  and  giati> 
fying  publications  of  the  present  times." — Doneaster  Gazette. 

**  This  work  may  be  tenned  a  philoflophical  history  of  th*  eartli  ratber  than  a  mere  gMgrapbical  oatline  of  Ikt 
eoQDtries  od  the  woricTs  nirftce,  as  might  he  imai;iried  from  iu  title.  The  subjents  treated  of  in  tbe  second  nam. 
her  of  the  work  are  principally  the  science  of  geofrephy  as  connected  with  geology,  roeteorolocy,  hydrology,  %m4 
bouny.  In  each  of  these  brsnches  of  knowl«lge  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  the  tbeofMM  now  genenlly 
adopted  by  men  of  scienoe  are  sutod  eJeariy  and  concisely,  and  a  fluid  of  researdi  is  epsa,  svoy  step  of  wMdk 
ailbrds  most  interesting  information.**— ITsrvsstor  JbrsldL 


!l 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellen  and  Periodical  Agents  throughout  th$  United  Staiff 

and  the  Canada$4 


Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  with  Ulttstrations. 

THE   HORSE, 

'     BY  WILLIAM  YOUATT. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH    NUUBlOUfl   ■  LLUflTK ATIDN9. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HORSE; 


^    THE  AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE, 

HOW  TRAINED  AND  lOCKEVED, 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES; 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ASS  AND  THE  MULE, 

BY   J.  S.   SKINNER, 


PHILADELPHIA: 

LEA   AND  BLANCIIARD. 
1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS 

FUBLISHED   BT 

LEA  &  BLANCHARD. 

,  Btnrr  Lord.  Hh  Bpmbu  with  Hliinrtcul  IntrnducDona,  in  I  toIl  tn. 
>~  da       ds.  Hlxnnul  rkelcbraoflbF  TioiM  oTCtuin  IV,  Introk.  taytl  Ubb. 

Do.  do.       dD.  Ciliiul  and  MMwIlinMiii  Wtitjnfi,  la  Siuli.  roril  ISbo. 

B«IJu'(AIttiiufAiicl«nl<]«ara|)k)',wiiklcoiii|>l*ialndrI,  I  to)  Bto. 

Da.     OiagnHiHt^lu^i.nmrUicdliioii,  lnil.BTs.iaacconpair  !)■  Altai. 
•w't  Work*  uaplils,  <■■  cdltioa,  with  nunMnnn  illuoniioDi.  I  Tola.  ror>l  0>o.  CouMInt  of 


r-t  CrIIIul  add  HlKallaacoui  WnllBp.  In  1  *ata.  iriyaL  Itoo. 

L&ni)iii>|<>fP«rriii'iF(Me(.]Ttd'llaiL    Colla411Ull-bnHi.l1 


I.  BiotiaphT  and  Potlin 


publiibiBi  IB  U  w«kV  Minbtri. 


PrJarlcibt'sn^'SVoDBriaDdTi'mc^ladudln^^^^^  Tcara  War, 

dtolLUmo. 
naldinc'i  Stieu  Wotka.  wllb  hia  Llh.ty  A.MuridiT.  rofilSTA 
Oalalir'i  Tail. Book  ofBcslaaruliul  Uialorr,  J  Ti>lt.8Ta. 
OuTPawkaKAaHlalorialkomaiKiiorihtTlBMaorJaiBaaL.bjW.II.Aii 
HaSer'a  Poalfcal  ™— --    -—■—.-■—■   -— 
Batieb"'    - 
Hiaior] 

Baaiaaa'PnaUaBl  Woika,CaDplata,lBTTo1a.]aBa.  wlihB  lira  br  bar  Blaur.and  iDSaaufkahM 

OaDiua.bTHn.Blto.iiaar. 
Do.      Manotn,  bf  bar  Statar.  Mra.  IfB|h>i,  In  1  tdI  lima. 
Herio.  (Tka)  bf  Yobiu,  ariib  Mdliloni  by  BkJaner,  1  tol.  Bra.  with  ntuf  lUnUkttou. 
IrrlBfV  Balaet  Wwka,  la  S  vola.  rorat  tro.  vilb  a  poruall. 

Do.     Aat<iria,liilToli.eia. 

Do.     Becky  MouolalBa.    Aaiir  andcbeaBedlUcin. 

Do.      Lt(b  and  Vafiaaa  orcbrlaioplMr  C'oluDbBr.la  9  rala.  Bra. 

Dat     CcBTDB  MlacatliDy— CsDWlnlBf  Abbaialonl,  Niwaitad  AMoy,  CoBqaeai  et  Bpsii,  *« 

a  aad  BBBorer,  1  Tola.  n>7al  Iban. 

LockVar'l'a'Ufa'arsirWarier' Scnu,  In  T  vila.'ianiD.  wllb  a  ponniL 

Lanfuara  or  Plowata.  Kilb  hcauiirul  colaiirrd  pliira,  a  sr»  eit)lian,»Ir>|llt»k>^ 

Madain*  da  Sarlin*  aad  bar  m«l  dlilinEuiilml  CoCampondaa,  In  I  rola.  njt  lima. 

Haara'i,  Tbunai.  Hialory  of  Inland,  in  1  *ui.  Bto. 

Millwriabl'a  and  HllJat'a  Oaida.  wilk  plilaa,  bj  Olltar  Etana,  tanth  aditloa,  milk  InpniTaBiaia, 

Hadd-n'i  I.lin  and  Tlma>  ot  tbe  Unlud  Irlabmea.  S  rola.  19ma. 

Mn.  Mai»l'a  lllnrin  fnr  Vniini  Chllrfrtn,  amill  41a. 

iNia.  by  T.  T,  T.  1  *al.  Iftuo.  wllk  numgroua  IHaatraUoM. 
ubslb,  br  Iba  Uaugdictina  Bralkrtn  or  GlcadalaB|k,  I  nh. 

Banka'iScelnianlcalBBdPoliiiolBiaioiyor  Ika  PopM  of  Bdob,  duriai  ibB  IRb  bbI  ink  ••>(■■ 

rlea.  In  S  n-la.  rojalBmi. 
Suiikland.  Uiia.  Lirea  ofibo  Quaao*  orEnfUnd,  lai  atrlca.  3  tola.  ISmo.  eiira  clotk. 

Do.         do.       do.  do.  do.         Sd      do.     I  rola.  do.  do. 

Sllnlar  Thorn,  by  Cucblnn,  I  toI.  royal  Bro.  vilh  BUBiaroiia  illwtrlUoBa. 
gbclliiy,  Uia.  Eminant  Lllarary  and  ScisniiAc  Mon  >'(  llaly.  fn  1  rrda.  ItoiD 

Da.       da.  HaawiraortbaiKalaiBliwBtFrandl  Wriun,!  mi.  ItBO. 

8eot|-a  Poaileal  Woriia.   OinplBliHii  ■  nil*,  reyil  Una.  nim  Uoih. 
BaiallaU'i  Salm  Worka,  villi  •  HcDoIr  by  Sir  Wallar  Butt,  royal  Svo. 
TalM  aad  Hoannlra  of*  ■galdanca  lo  Eurow,  I  *ol.  ISno.  ■ilraclnlh. 
WlwitOB'*  Inquiry  InloUa  ValidiiyoTlba  RliMofaaarcb.  IioI.Mb. 
WaabiniloB  Polla.  Mra  and  Mr  Snilli.  by  Miia  Uatla. jirka  13  cu. 
Wal^'a  ektlnbaasr  Conaplcaooa  Uvlni  Obaraclara  offiUKa.  1  mLUan. 

Watpgla'a  Unrlnllad  Ltitcra.    Tha  only  unipldaNliilDa.    (."onialaiBt  nMrtf  3M  LatMn,  witfe  • 
ponrall,  la  d  *ola.  Bto.  eiua  cloib. 
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The  pages  of  this  Journal  contain  the  records  of  the  experience  of  the  most 

Wnstinguished  Jttembers  of  the  Profession 

in  every  part  of  the  Union;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professors  WARREN, 
BIGELOW,  HAYWARD,  WARE,  and  Drs.  FISHER,  HALE,  JACKSON, 
SHATTUCK,  STORER,  &c.  of  Boiton.  The  late  Prof.  HOSACK,«Professors 
MOTT,  DRAPER,  FRANCIS,  JOSLIN,  OILMAN,  and  Drs.  WATSON,  HO- 
8ACK,  SWEET,  GRISCOM,  PAINE,  DETxMOLD,  BUCK,  FORRY,  WASH- 
INGTON  &c.  of  New  York,  Drs.  PARSONS,  MAURAN,  OSGOOD,  &c.  of 
Providence,  Professors  T.  R.  BECK,  McNAUGHTON,  &c.  of  Albany.  The 
late  Professors  PHYSICK,  DEWEES  and  GODMAN,  and  Professors  CHAP- 
MAN, JACKSON,  GIBSON,  HORNER,  WOOD,  HODGE,  HARE,  MIT- 
CHELL, HOUSTON,  MltTTER,  BACHE,  DUNGLISON,  &c.,  and  Drs.  T. 
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I  ANNAN,  SEXTON,  &c.  of  BaUimore.    Professors  SEW  ALL,  HENDERSON, 
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Ac.  of  Savannah.    Drs.  FEARN,  LEVERT,  NOTT,  LOPEZ,  of  ModiU.    Pro- 
,  fessor  BARTLETT,  &c. of  Lexington.  Prof  CALDWELL  and  Dr.  JARVIS,  Ac. 

of  LtmisviUe.  Professors  MUSSEY,  HARRISON,  &c.  of  Cincinnati.  Drs.  CART- 
WRIGHT,  &c.  of  Natchez.    Drs.  WELLS,  DE  LEON  and  GIBBES  of  Columbia, 
I  S.   C.     Drs.  CHARLTON,    BALDWIN,   HARDEN,  &c.  of   Georgia.     Drs. 

'  WHITE,  MORGAN,  FLINT.  ZABRISKIE,  FOSGATE,  SHIPMAN,  &c.  of 

!  New  York.    Drs.  DUDLEY,  HARRIS,  BARTON,  &c.  of  LouUiana.    Drs.  SO- 

i  MERVAIL,  METTAUER,  HARRIS,  SPENCER,  ROBERTSON,  MAGILL, 

PEEBLES,  HOUSTON,  &c.  &c.  of  Virginia.  Drs.  SMART,  MIGHELS,  &c  of 
Maine.  Drs.  PORTER,  BRIGHAM,  SUMNER,  BENNETT,  Ac.  of  Connecticut. 
Drs.  SMITH,  &c.  of  N.  Carolina.  Dr.  ADAMS  of  Vermont.  Dr.  SHANKS  of 
Tennessee.  Drs.  HILDRETH,  BO  WEN,  &c.  of  Ohio.  Drs.  ADAM,  &c.  of  Michi- 
gan. Drs.BRAINARD,  GRAFF,&c.of///t?tw3.  Dts.WEBBER,Su:.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Drs.  PARRY,  SUTTON,  &c.  of  Indiana.  Drs.  WYMAN^  WHITNEY, 
i  METCALP,  Ac.  of  Mdssachusetis.    Drs.  MARCEY,  THOMPSON,  &c.  of  New 

Jersey,  Drs.  TALIAFERRO,  SUTTON,  Ac.  of  Kentucky.  Drs.  M  ALONE,  TAY- 
i  LOR,  &c.  of  Florida.    Drs.  HARRIS,  RUSCHENBERGER,  BARRINGTON, 

\  HULSE,  HORNER,  COALE,  &c.  of   the  Navys  and   Drs.  HENDERSON, 

'  PITCHER,  WHARTON,  ^.  of  the  Army. 

Each  Number  contains 

ORIGSVAIi  ESSAYS, 

EXTENDED  REVIEWS 

OF  THE  NEW  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORKS, 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES, 

%^nd  a  fiUi  Bnmnuiry  of  JForeign  and  DomeHic  MMeiliffenee. 

The  publishers  invite  especial  attention  to  this  last  department,  which  constitutes 
an  important  feature  in  this  Journal,  comprising  the  fullest  {over) 


BETROSPECT 

of  ihe  improyemeDts  and  discoveries  made  in  tbe  Medical  Sdences  anywhere  to  be 
met  with,  derived  not  only  from  the 

BRITISH  JOVBIVALS,  •. 

bat  also  from  those  of 

France,  Germanj,  Denmark,  Italy,  tbe  East  Indies, 

and  our  own  country. 

v£SSmB,  WOOD  cmen,  6lc  ac. 

when  cases  require  tbem,  and  every  efiort  will  be  made  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  work  that  it  may  continue  to  command  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 

profession.  

TERMS. 

Tbb  Journal  is  published  quarterly  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  Jnly  and  Octo- 
ber, each  number  containing  at  least  264  large  and  closely  printed  pages.  Price 
FIVE  DOLLARS  a  year,  which  if  forwarded  in  advance  and  frei  tif  postage^  will 
eniiile  the  subseriber  to  The  Medical  News  without  charge. 

Early  application  should  be  made  direct  to  the  publishers.  The  subscription  com- 
mences with  a  January  number. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

LEA  &  BLANCHARD,  Philadelphia,  are  publishing  The  MEDICAL  NEWS 
AND  LIBRARY,  a  monthly  periodical,  of  32  large  and  closely  printed  pages.  It 
contains  In  addition  to  the  Miscellaneous  Medical  intelligence,  reports  of  Clinical 
Lectures^  accounts  of  ihe  difi'erent  Medical  Schools  and  Hospitals,  with  notices  of 
cases  and  operations  in  those  institutions,  and  various  other  matters  of  interest  to 
practitioners. 

The  Library  is  to  comprise  a  series  of  Lectures  or  works  on  the  principal  branches 
of  Medical  Science,  and  will  constitute  a  complete  Library  for  the  student,  and  a 
useful  work  of  reference  to  the  practitioner. 

The  very  full  and  admirable  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  laiely.lertvered  by  Prof.  Watson,  of  King's  College,  London,  is  the  first 
of  the  series.  These  Lectures  have  their  separate  paging,  and  will,  when  complete, 
form  a  volume  that  may  be  bound  by  the  subscribers. 

The  scope  of  this  periodical,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  The  latter,  containing  the  mature 
reflections  and  carefully  digested  results  of  the  practical  experience  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  profession. 

The  price  of  the  News  and  Library  to  subscribers  will  be  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 
A  YEAR. 

All  remittances  and  orders  must  be  sent  free  of  postage,  which  can  be  done  by  the 
postmaster  franking  the  letter. 

Any  Physician,  News  Agent  or  Postmaster,  can  have  a  number  of  the  News  sent 
gratis,  as  a  specimen,  on  application,  free  of  postage. 

ivoricE. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  circulation  of  the  American  Journal  of  ihe  Medical 
ScieTices,  the  publishers  offer  the  following  inducement  to  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Those  who  remit  TEN  DOLLARS  shall  receive  The  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  and  Medical  News  for  the  next  Two  Years,  1844  and  1845,  and  in  addi- 
Hon  The  Medical  News  and  Library  for  the  year  1843. 

They  will  thus  obtain  the  first  264  pages  of  Watson's  Practice,  which  are  embraced 
in  the  News  for  1843,  and  will  have  that  work  completed  in  the  News  for  1844. 
(A  new  work  will  commence  the  year  1845.) 

The  price  of  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  complete,  will  be  itself 
Three  Dollars,  and  will  form  a  volume  of  near  900  large  pages. 

This  liberal  ofier  is  made  solely  with  a  view  of  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Journal,  and  to  induce  payments  in  advance,  and  will  not  be  binding  with  the  pub- 
lishers after  February  next,  or  after  the  copies  of  the  News  and  Library  for  1843 
now  on  hand  are  exhausted.  To  secure  the  advantages  of  this  itfiTer,  remittances 
should  be  made  early. 

As  the  News  for  1844  will  embrace  about  600  pages  of  Watson's  Lectures  and  96 
of  other  matters,  subscribers  are  informed  that  the  amount  of  Five  Dollars  for  that 
and  the  Journal  should  also  be  remitted  early  next  vear^as  the  publishers  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  decline  furnishing  them  under  Six  Dollars,  or  the  News  sepa- 
rate for  that  year  for  Two  Dollars  tmless  so  taken  and  paid  for. 
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